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liojjal <l[^cogr«ip1bical 

1849. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

Read at the Anniversakv Mee.tino. 28th May. 

1. The Council have to report, that »ince the lost Anniveraarj 
Meeting there have been elected 20 new members, and within the 
same period have occurred 30 vacancies, of which 16 are by death 
and H by resignation; of the latter, however, 7 had been given 
in in former years, but appear not to have been noticed. The 
^iety consisu at present of 670 members. 337 of whom are life 
oompoumlers. 273 are nominally annual subscribers, besides 39 
honorary, and 21 corresponding members. 

s 

^ 2. Finance. On balancing the accounu at the close of the 

year, the ouUtanding debts amounted to 345/. 3s. 8d., which ren 
dered it necessary to )>ronde a sum sufficient to meet the defi- 
^ciency. This has been done by the sale of 278/. 4». 4d. Consols, 
and eveiy ouuunding debt has been since liquidated. The ac¬ 
companying balance-sheet shows that the estimates made in the 
former year have not been exceeded, but that the dehciency has 
mainly been occasioned by the falling off in the annual subscrip. 
tionV The estimates for the present year have been carefully 
^ prepared, and the Council cannot but regret that a small defi^ 
ciency appears probable during this Tear. 
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Report of the Q/uneil, * 

3. Arreart.—Tbe arrears of subscriptions owing to the Society 
on the 1st of January lost nmountetl to the sum of 636/. (due 
from 63 members), of which it has been found impossible to re¬ 
cover, up,to the present date, more than 701. Of the remainder 
the Council regpret to report, that from various circumstances a 
very large proportion will probably be Inst. In order, however, 
as far as possible, to limit any future increase in the number of 
defaulters, the Council have determined to recommend to the 
Society the repeal of Rule II., chapter 4. of the Regulations, and 
the wdoption in its stead of one of a more string^ent nature, as 
follows: — 

“ So soon in every year as the Anditort shall have presented to the 
Council their Annual Report, the name of every Fellow reported by 
them to be in arrear to the Society, together with a statement of the 
arrear as reported, sliall be hung up to view in one of the rooms of the 
Society ; and immediate notice of the circumstance, with an account 
of the arrear as reported, shall be forwarded to every Fellow whose 
name shall have been so hung up t and if the arrear be not paid within 
one calendar month from the date of such notice, or within such fur¬ 
ther time a« tlie Council may grant, upon special cause to them shown, 
the Council shall direct that the name of the Fellow so susipeiuled shall 
be read from the Chair at two successive ordinary General Meetings; 
and if the arrear shall not have been discharged before the second ordi¬ 
nary General Meeting, the Council shall then be empowered to remove 
the Fellow from the Society; and the name of the Fellow, which has 
been hung up, sliall not be taken down, until either the arrear shall be 
paid, or the Fellow shall be removed from the Society.” * 

4. Journal .— The Journal baa, during the past year, been 
pnblisbe«l with regularity, and, upon application, furnisbed to^ 
the Fellows free of charge. The Council cannot but fpar that 
the diminished size of the volume of the Journal publjgfaed 
during the two past years has operated moat unfavourably for the 
Sudoty, and yet with their diminished resources they could not 
take upon themselves the responsibility of sanctioning any fur¬ 
ther expenditure on it, having been compelled to sell out stock 
to the amount of 27S/. to meet their ordinary expenses. 


• • 

» Rtport of the Council. rii 

5. Rotfal Donation. — Of the two |^ld medals forming the 
donation of Her MostOracions Mojeiitr, that railed the Founder's 
Medal has been awarded to Mr. Austen Henry Lavard, for his* 
important contributions to Asiatic geography, published in our 
Journal; for bis interesting researches in Mesopotamia; and*for 
the valuable works In which be has recorded bis discovenr of tbe 
remains of Nineveb, and described tbe relics of Assyrian art. 
That called tbe Patron's Medial bas been awartle«l to Baron 
Charles von Hugel, tbe dislinguisbed Austrian traveller, for bis 
enterprising and successful exploration of Cashmere and the sur¬ 
rounding countries, as communicated to tbe public In bis work 
entitled ** Kasebmir und das Reich der Siek,” and also for the 
xeal and ability with which be formed those collections of plants 
and animals in Australia, as well as Upper India, which have 
enriched European museums, and particularly those of Vienna. 

6. Library. —Of tbe 248/. 15s. subscribed towards the Library 
Fund, 232/. 14s. hare been receiveil, of which 153/. 4s. 4(/. have 
been expended, leaving a balance in hand at the banker's of 
79/. 9s. Sd. on account of tbe Library Fund. 

7. Accessions to Library. —Tbe accessions to the Library dur¬ 
ing the post year consist of 194 laMiks and pamphlets, 27'2 sheets 
of maps and charts, 8 atlases, and 1 planisphere. Many of these 

* arc very valuable; and of the maps and charts 7^ have been 
presented by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. The 
Government of the United States have presented to us a com* 
plete set of the charts illustrative of Captain Wilkes's exploring 
espediuon, and have also sent us all the charts connected with 
the^survey of their coasts yet published, and have directed that tbe 
name of this Society be placed on tbe list of those bodies to whom 

the future charts are to be forwarded as published. 

• 

8. Grants to Travellers. —Although the Council has been un¬ 
able to make any large grants during the past year, they hare. 


riii Rejwri of the Council. i 

upon application, furnished certain numbers of the Journal to 
Mr. Jphnston, and various instrumenu to Mr. Duncan, who are 
'both about to revisit the scenes of their former investigations in 
Africa. 

9. The^ Council have further to report, that they have care¬ 
fully considered several propositions laiil before them during 
the past year respecting the Sonety’s position; and that in 
consequence of the insufficiency of the annual income of the 
Society to meet the ordinary expenditure of the year, a Finance 
Committee was appointed, for the purpose of investigating the 
state of the Society's affairs and to report tlicreon. The 
Committee, having given their best attention to the matter, have 
made an elaborate Report, which is now before the Council 
for consideration. One important feature noticed in that 
Report is the disproportion between the number of members 
paying an annual subscription and those who have compounded, 
vis., about 210 annual members to about 340 compounders. 
This alone, independently of other important considerations, 
would go far to explain the pecuniary embarrassment of the So¬ 
ciety. The first step taken by the Council in consequence of this 
Report has been the appointment of a Deputation to wait on the 
First Lord of the Treasury, to represent the state of the Society's 
finances, and the urgent necessity of some support being afforded 
by Government to enable the Society to carry out the objects for 
which it had been established. 

The Deputation were very courteously received by the Prime 
Min'ister, and, after some discussion, were assured that the ques¬ 
tion should be fully considered and an early answer forwarded to 
the Society. As yet no answer has been received, and the Copn- 
cil cannot Kelp drawing a favourable conclusion from this delay. 
At the same time the Council feel it to be their duty to inform 
the Society, that should they receive a favourable reply to thdir 
application, some considerable expense will be incurred in fiuing 
up the new apartmenU, in removing from their present situation. 


IX 


* ’ Rtpvrt of the Council. 

and in making good dilapidations in the present bonse. * Should 
the reply, on.the contrary, be unfavourable, the Council will 
probably be compelled to call a general meeting of the Society. * 
to lay before it such measures as they may consider expedient 
to suggest, with the view of placing the Society on a Brmer basis, 
and of devising means to raise such an income as shall be 
adequate to the wants of the Society, and the legitimate demands 
of the mcfmbers. 
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PRESENTATION 


or Tiuc , 

GOLD ME D A L S, 

AWARDED KESPECriVELY TO MK. AUSTEN HENRY LA YARD AND 
UARON CHARLES VON HCGEL. 


“ GrNTLKMEX,—You have alr«uly been informwl by the Report of 
the Couneil that tliey have awarded the Founder’s Me<lal to Mr. Aus* 
ten Henry Layard, for the valuable additionv to Asiatic Geography 
which he has contributed in his several |)a|>ers communicated to this 
Society, and for his perseverinj; exertions in exploring the remains of 
the ancient citiiis of M(«opotaniia, which liave resulted in the discovery 
of the ruins of Nineveh, ami the removal to this country of an inva¬ 
luable collection of marbles illustrative of Assyrian art; it therefore 
becomes my duty to explain to you t lie grounds of this award. It is now 
ten years since Mr. I.ayanl quitterl thb country with the view of visiting 
some of those classic localities in the East, which give so great a 
cliami to the investigations of the Geographer and the Historian. 
Afier {lossing rapidly through the more trodden plains of Asia Minor 
and of Svria, his thoughts turned eostwanl, irresistibly attracted, as 
he »y*, by the mystery which overhangs the regions of Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Clialdiea—the birth-place of dvilixation, and almost, 
as it were, the crarlle of the human race. 


“ In the spring of HMD he proceederl from Aleppo to Mosul. Here 
he visited the ruins on the east bonk of the Tigris, including the 
mounds of Kmiyoumjik, hitherto generally looked upon as the remaiits 
of Nineveh. Joumej'ing on one occasion with his companion to the 
ruins of Kalah Sherghat on the banks of the Tigris, about 70 miles 
below Mosul, they halted fur the night at the Arab vilhqre of Ham- 
mum AH, and were much struck by the appearance of a line of lofty 
mounds atKi ruiiu near the junction of tlic Zab bihI the Tigris, the 
foundation of which tradition attributed t<i Nirnttaid. But it was not 
uptil 1845, after a long residence at CorLstantinople, ami in the coun¬ 
tries of the Yezidis and the Kunis, and amidst various Arab tribes, that 
Mr.*Layard was enabled, by the liberality of Sir .Stratford Canning, 
to put ill execution his long-cherished wishes of exploring wliat hid 
so often attracted bis attention ami occupied his tlioughts. 

‘iHow Mr. I,ayard proceeded in his arrangements for this work— 
how he conducted his negotiations with the rude inhabitants of the dis¬ 
trict, ami the leas rude, but more wily, Turkish authorities of Mosul— 
what tact he displayed in baffling the intrigues of enemies, and 
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ingenuity lie allowed in overcoming Uie pliyaical obataclea of nature, 
arc fully detailed in hia admirable work on the Remaiua of Nineveh. 

“ The interesting rcaulta of Mr. Layard’s exertiona and diacoveriea, 
ao fiir at least as they have reached tliia country, we have all seen in the 
BritUh Museum; and although we may not venture for a niument to 
copipare them as worka of art with the classic productiomi of Phidias, 
the relics of the I’arthenoo, or the other monuments of Grecian art 
which adorn the national museums of hairope, it is impowible to Wk 
upon theSc inonumenta of a more ancient age withmit taking a de<^ in¬ 
terest in their discovery, and experiencing a strong feeling of curiosity as 
to the lianda by which they were executed, the monarchs whose palaces 
they adorned, and the nation « hose state of art and of civilizathm they 
BO Mlniirably illustrate. And our feelings of wonder and surprise rise 
to a still higher pitch, mingled however with somewhat akin to di«p- 
pointment and regret, when our eyes wander along thow endless lines 
of writing with which so tiuuiy of these monuments are inscribed, 
to the deciphering of which no satUfactory clue lias been discovered, 
and which no buni.in intellect lias yet 8ucce«le«l in translating. Wliat 
priceless relics of history, what valuable reconls of the post are here 
prtwciited to our view, without our having the means of explaining a 
single word, or deciphering a single letter! UiU the^merits of Mr. 
Isiyard's work are not confineil to the mins of Nineveh. He availed 
hiniself of several opportunities, wlieii circumstances comi>elled him to 
unit the scene of his antiquarian excavations, to visit the mountainous 
ilbtricU in the north, and to explore the seclmlerl liaunts of the Yezidi, 
the Kurd, and the Nestorian. The descriptions he has given us of there 
peo]ile are full of interest, particularly that of hU visit to the Yexidi 
chief, during the celebration of their anniul festivities ; he also gives a 
slight sketch of their religious forms and worship, of which so little 
was hitherto known, although so much had been suspected and asserteil. 

'* Mr. latvanl has also greatly contributed to our knowledge of Asiatic 
Geography by the papers which he has on several occasions commu¬ 
nicated to this Society. In the I2th volume of our .loumal, p. 102, 
will be found a notice of ancient rites among tlie Bakhtiyari Mountains, 
extracted from a longer communication. In this notice, short as it is, 
are many useful correctimis of the information respecting the Valley 
of Susan previously obtained by Major Bawlinson from oral sources. 
Another communication from Mr. Layard will be found in the 
l6th volume of our .loumal, entitled ‘ A Uereription of the I'mvince 
of Khiizistau.' This province nominally belongs to the Persian 
empire, and is situated near the head of the Persian Gulf, between the 
Kuphreies ami the Bakhtiyari Mountains. Mr. Layard’a paper 
yields in (loint of interest to none in our .lournals, and is a valu¬ 
able complement to Major Kawlinson’s memoir on Susiana, LuriStan, 
un it Kirmaiuliah, published in our 9th volume. Major Bawlinson 
may be said only to have reached Khuzistan, entering it from the 
north, while Mr. Layard, who vbitevl it from Baghdad, lias givcij us 
a general description of the whole province. We have here, first, a 
full account of its political conilition, and its divirions under dilferent 
tribe*; secondly, a careful description of its physical geography, its 
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riven, and their tributaries, all of which fall into the Euphrates be¬ 
tween its junction with the Tigris and the Persian Gulf. Tlie paper 
concludes with some remarks on the ancient geography of Susiana, in 
which many of the difficulties by which geographers have been per¬ 
plexed in elucidating the route of Alexander Uirough this country 
on his march to India are satUfikctorily explained. It is on tbcje 
groiimls, and in tlie hope of stimulating Mr. Layard to still further 
exertion, that the Council have resolv^ on conferring on him the 
medal which I now hold in my hands as a proof of their high Ven.<« of 
his praiseworthy and meritorious undertaking.” 

The President, then addressing Mr. .Austen, said— 

‘‘ Mr. .Austex, —In lianding to you this medal which lias been 
awarded to your nephew, Mr. Austen Henry Layard, by the Council 
of the Royal Geographical .Society, I have to request that you will 
* cause it to be cunve}'^ to him in the name of the Royal Geographical 
•Society, and tliat you will inform him that the Council are happy in 
having this op|M>rtunity of testifying their high approval of his 
exertions in the cause of ge«igraphical science, and of the zeal and 
ability with which he lias carried out his undertakings, by which his 
name has become connected with one of the most interesting discoveries 
of modem times. I trust that you will also assure him that our 
regret at bis not bein^ present to receive it himself is mitigated by the 
knowledge that he is about to return again to the scene of bis 
former discoveries, to add fresh laurels to those he ba.s already won. 
I r^uest you at the same time to assure him of the warm interest 
which the Royal Geographical Society will ever feel in his future 
welfare anti prosperity." 

.Mr. Austen, in reply, stated :— 

“ 1 feel, .Sir, quite incamjieteiit to reply to your very kind and 
filtering address, ami regret exceedingly that niy nephew, Mr. Layard, 
being absent from EnghuKi, is unable to receive in person the Gold 
hlealal which the Society liave done him the honour to award him. It 
will give me the greatest pleasure to forwani to him so gratifying a 
liiark of their esteem for his serv ices. May I hope. Sir, tiutt you will 
favour roc with a copy of your address, tliat I may forward it to my 
nephew, who will, I know, most fully appreciate the kind sentiments 
you liave expressed. Having watched him from bis cradle, I feel very 
naturally the greatest pride and satisfaction in the success of bis 
labours, and in the honorary distincti<ins which reward them. It 
give._ me pleasure, therefore, to be his sponsor on this very gratifying 
oceasion. I know be lias always felt deep interest in this .Society ; and 
befort! he left England (now ten years ago), having thrown off tlie 
tiainmeis of the law, which was his destined pnifession,*! saw him 
[loring over maps and plans, with his mind evidently bent on exploring 
the East. 

‘‘ You-have alluded, Sir, to the result of some of his wanderings, 
which were communicated to this Society through Lord Abenleeu, 
and which imve appeami in the Transactions of the Society. When 
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h« left Englamt, he hail no letters of introilaction, and no patronage or 
assistance of any sort; but, though so young, his character was formed. 
Firm and etiergeitc, with courage which mithing could daunt, he com* 
bined an indomitable bihI enterprising spirit with the mmt acniahle 
dU]iosition. HU work, lately published, ami to which you have so 
kindly alluded, shows how much he effected ami the power he pt>s- 
sessed to deal with the greater difficulties of his enterprise. Until that 
work was published, none of his friends were aware of the amount of 
those difficulties, for he scarcely alluded to them ; although his health, 

1 regret to say, has much suffered from his exertions. 

“ It is not improbable that my communication will be first maile to 
him ill England : as he may Imve left Constantinople, on his way home, 
before my letter reaches him, to prepare for a more extended field of 
o{>eratiouH, which will, I trust, show him still deserving of the dis¬ 
tinguished honour now paid to him. 

“ It only remains for me. Sir, again to thank you, and to assure you * 
tliat I sliall with great pleasure communicate to him the very gratify* 
ing pruceeilings of this day.” 

Patiiox’h Mf.d.%.u 

Tlie President, then proceeding, observed— 

“ You liave also been infonned tliat the l*Btron’s Mulal lias 
been awanled by the Council to the distinguished Austrian traveller 
liaroii Charles von llDgcl, for his entcqirUing and successful explora¬ 
tion of Cashmere, the Punjab, and the surrounding countries, as 
communicated to the public in his work entitlmi ‘ Kashmir uml das 
Reich der Siekmid also for the real and ability with which he 
formed thuae collections of plants and animals in Australia, as well os 
In Upper India, which have enriched Eurupoui museums, ami particu¬ 
larly those of Vienna. 

“ The fame of Baron IlQgel’s travels has been so long before the 
world, ami the character Ihej’ have acquired for faithful representation 
and graphic delineation is so well known, that it is iinnecesmry for me 
to enter upon that subject. I therefore propose to take a rapid glance 
of Baron Hagel's route, to mention the principal places which he 
vbitetl, and to describe the line of countrj' over which he iiassed in his 
novel and interesting expedition. I will only mention, as a proof of 
hU accuracy, that it has been staUd tliat during the late military 
operations against the Sikhs, our officers derived the greatest advan¬ 
tage from the correctness with which he had described the country he 
vudteil. ami the care with which it was laid down in the map con¬ 
structed by Mr. Arrowsmitli chiefly from his materials. When we 
recollect the tiifficullics of travelling in Kasteni countries, ami* par¬ 
ticularly in the then leas known portions of Ruqjeet .Singh’s dominions, 
unassisted by a single companion, as was the cose with Baron llOgel’ 
we can well appreciate the energy with which he carried out his pkins.’ 
and tlie perseverance which enabled him so faithfully to record wliat 
he hail seen. 

“ But to return to our narrative. After many niontlis of pnqmra- 
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lion »nd ck*l*y, Ilaron HOgel started from Simb on the 13th of 
October, 1835, and eroawid the Sutlej into the Malm Ilajah’s territory 
at Ik*lait|ioor. The lateness of the season prevente<l his takinn the less 
frequcntaJ route by the Berenda Pass, and thus reaching Cashmere by 
wy of Ladak. Equaliy unwilling to cross the plains of the Punjab, 
l^n Ilapl determinwl to take the direction of tlie lowest range of 
the Himalaya : tlius avoiding the difficulties of the mountain-passes 
and the monotony of the plaint. 

“ From BelMpoor he proceeded to Narpoor, thence to Cashmere by 
the more practicable route of Jammii, thus skirting the Punjab, instead 
of attempting tlie then im|)a*able route by Kishtiwar. Here the 
vegeUtion is described as truly luxurious; watered as the country 
IS by the numerous streams rising at the foot of the Ilimalaras, or 
within the parallel ranges 1^ which it is skirled. Arter quitting 
_ Jammu, he entered a moiinUinous district, and, proceeding in a more 
northerly direction, enlere«l tlie liapjiy valley of Cashmere by the Ibss 
r unfortunate in the season ; the cold of winter 

ili.<abied his Indian followers and added to his difficulties. 

“ ^P'^l of Cashmere, he fell in with our country¬ 

man Mr. Godfrey Vigne, with wlmm he subsequently travelled to At- 
tMk, and through the Punjab to Lahore. One of the gnat iieculiarities 
of Cashmere i» the absetioe of storms ami wind ; probably owing to the 
sequestered position of the valley, surroundwl by ranges of lofty moun- 
tams, krom Siriiiaghur, Haroii lliigel and Mr. Vigne visited the eastern 
INirtion of the valley as (or as Islamoliad. near which was one of the 
summer p^Mes of the Kmperow of Delhi, situated on the banks of the 
Jylura. This nver is navigable throughout almost the whole length 
of the valley of Cashmi-rc. After a short delay, Baron Ilagel quitted 
the capital in ooin(Kiny with Mr. Vigne and DV. Henderson, ami pro- 
<^eil to visit the U'allar Lake, near the north-west extremity of 
tlic valley, whence thej- ascended the moiinuin biirrier 7000 feet above 
Cashmero. Beyond this lake the current of the .lyhim increases and 
on reaching the Baramiilla Pass, by which our travellers proposed 
descending to Attock, it becomes a rapid stnani. This pass is the 
Uiundary- of Cashmere; a rapid descent leatls, amidst scenery of the 

‘‘'P windings of the river, to Muzaffer- 
aboil, JOTO feet below Cashmere. A fatiguing and dangerous journey 
over a wild country brought them fnim thence to Attock. On many 
•iccasioiw the «*1 with which Boron HOgel pursued his investigation 
in botany ami natural hwtory exposed him to much danger from tlie 
prejudiws of the natives, aroused by his killing birds which were held 
»amN y thvni. At .^Mtock Baron llOgrl ai^oiii found lnni»elf in the 
plain of Iml^ and at length reached the limit of bis journey ; bring, 
as lit'says, the first European who had hitherto wanderwl through this 
vast empire fi^ iu most soutliern point at Cape Cormorin, to ita 
northern boumlary at Attock. 

‘^rom Attock he proceeded by the imperial route to I^diore, 

' * *1 bow well known, but the details of which are gra¬ 

phically described in tlie work before us, which deserves the careful 
|>erusal of those who wish to have a vivid picture of Indian life, and of 
tlie varied impressions excittd in the minds of those who visit Imlu from 
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the diatant Wcat. The deacription of the route from Attock to Liahore 
ia peculiarly intermting at the preaent iiinmeni, aMociated as it m with 
the proceedings of the late campaign against the Sikhs. 

“ At Lahore Baron Hfigel remained some time enjoying the hos¬ 
pitality of Kunjeet Singh, of whom atul his government he gives us a 
lively and interesting account. Ilis description of Hiinjeet’s troops, of 
his officers, and especially of his powerful artillery—powerful even in 
that day (1836), is particularly worthy of remark. The work concludes 
with sotde brief political aiwl ge<igrapbical renmrks on the kingdom 
foumled by Kunjeet Singh, and on tlie Punjab. 

“ But I niiut here conclude, and omit alluding to any other 
portion of Banm Iltlgel’s ailventurous travels, thnwigh China, Singa¬ 
pore, and Australia. His work on Cashmere and the Punjab is alone 
sufficient to place him in the foremost rank of the distinguished 
travellers of the age.” 

The President, then addressing Sir Kuderick M urchistm, said:— 

“SiaKoDERiCK Mcuciiisox,—In handing to you thu medal fur 
your friemi Baron llQgel, you will allow me to olwerve that we had hoped 
from your own statement that the Austrian Minister, Count Colloredo, 
would have been able to be present on this occado^i to receive the 
metial for his distinguishes! countryman: the Koyal (Icographical 
Society would have w itnessed with pleasure the presence of one whose 
name is so well known to science as tliat of Count Colloredo. 

“ In his absence, however, I must request you, as the personal friend 
of Baron lIQgel, to forward to him this m^l, and in doing so, to 
assure him of the warm interest felt by this Society in his pro«(ierity 
and happiness, and of their ho|)e tliat the speedy restoration of peace and 
quiet to his country will enable him to resume those occupations, in 
which he lias hitherto been engaged with so much satisfaction to him¬ 
self, and so much advantage to his country.” 

To which Sir Roderick Murchison replied— 

Whilst 1 regret that public duties liave preventnl his Excellency 
the Austrian Minister, Count Colloredo (himself a worthy cultivator 
of physical science), fnim being prtsent to receive this medal, I liave 
the sincervst pleasure. Sir, in being made the organ of conimuiiication' 
between yourself ami iiiy distinguislnsl friend Baron C. llugel, who 
will, I am certain, deeply value this token of the esteem and consider¬ 
ation of tlie Royal Geographical Society of London. We have. Sir, 
in truth, dime honour to ourselves in tlias recompensing an enlightened 
and enterprising foreign nobleman, who has so freely devotcil years of 
toil, and a competent fortune, to the advancement of our science; and 
I trust that this manifestation of our opinion of his merits may so 
strengthen the just claims which he has upon the gratitude of his ctmn- 
try, that when Aiutria shall have regained internal tranquillity, we 
may see our medallist occupying the higli post of Director of tlie 
Im^rial museums and ranlens of Vienna, which he lias so nuich 
enriched—a post which I liave authority to state it was intended lie 
sliould occupy, if the recent revolution had not intervened to check 
(for a lime only, let ns liojie) all ailministrative scientific ai rangemeiifs.” 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON; 

Heitvered at ikr AMnirertary Metting om the 28/A May, 1849, 

By W. J. HAMILTON, Esq., 

FKRSIDK.N'T. 


GcxTLEMex,—lo attempting to lay before you a sketch of the pro¬ 
gress of Geography during the past year, I must, as on a former 
occa.sinn, claim your imlulgence for the many imperfections and omis¬ 
sions wliich I have but too good reason to fear you will detect. From 
many of our usiul correspondents we have received but scanty infor- 
ination; we liave scarcely received any from Germany or Italy. 
This must no doubt be attributed to the political convulsions by 
which the greater part of Europe lias been agitated during the period 
I have to review. Men’s minds have been too much preoccupied 
by social discord and political strife to attend to the more peaceful 
occupations of literature and science. The motto, ‘cedant arma 
toge,’ has been unfortunately reversed; and although many tra- 
.vellers and scientific wanderers in distant lands have continued to 
pursue their laborious investigations in the Held, the lucubrations of 
tliuse who, in the recesses of their closet, arrang;e and prepare for the 
public the discoveries of their more active brethren, have been un¬ 
usually limited. Such materials, however, as I have been enabled to 
collect I now proceed to lay before you. 

• 

• Obitvabt. 

It is, however, my 6rst duly—and on this occasion it is a painful 
notice those of our associatrs whose loss we have to lament, 
and who by their various exertions have contributed to the advance¬ 
ment of the science for which this Society has been more especially 
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estAbli»he<l; and I regret to be compelled to add tliat we have this 
year to lament the las* of a more than usual number of distinguUhi'd 
* comrades. 

Amongst our foreign Associates we have first to lament the loss of 
the.learned Letronne, whose death took place near the close of 1848. 
M. Letronne was Keejier of the French Archives, Member of the 
Acailemyjof Belles lA*tlre», Professor of Arclueology, and Admiiiis- 
tratur of the College of France, and also one of the first founders of 
the Geographical Society of Paris in 1822. lie was one of the most 
distinguished amongst the many learned men who graced the list of 
our Foreign Honorary .Members. The translator of the last book of 
Strabo, and author of numerous articles in the scientific publications of 
France, he ever took a lively interest in the prf>gress of Geography 
itself, and of all the cognate subjects with wrhich it is connected. It 
has been reported that the French Government intend to undertake 
the publication of the last two volume* of Greek Inscriptions found 
in Egypt, left in manuscript by M. Letronne. His death is a 
serious loss to the cause of learning in France, and lias already been 
feelingly allmled to by M. Vivien de S. 3Iartin in his report to the 
Geographical Society of Pari*. 

I have also to announce the death, within the last few days, of Dr. 
Hoiiegiter, our latest elected Corresponding Member. He was bom 
at Doiiaueschingen in 1803. An engineer and dnftsman of veiy con¬ 
siderable merit, he proceeded to Africa in 1831, where he spent many 
year* in survejing different portions of the regency of Tunis, and 
some of tlie fort* on the Mediterranean. During his residence in that 
country he discovered and collected many interesting antiquarian mo¬ 
numents, incliuling inscriptions in the Pha<iiieian cliaiacter, some of 
which were bilingual, a portion being in Latin. With the help of 
these he was looking forward to deciphering the old Phcenician Ian-’ 
guage, and liad already succeeded in identifying several ancient sites. 

First on the list of our own countrymen, we rt>gret to find the name 
of the late Sir John Barrow. He will long be remembered by us os 
one of the original founder* of this Society, as he was for many years 
one of iu most active and most zealous prumotem. Sir J. Barrow 
was born in June. 1764, at Dragleybeck, near Ulverstonc, in North 
Lancashire, and showed an early taste for mathematic* and siirveyhig. 
Hu love of travel was evidence.1 in hU youth by hu quitting his 
employment as clerk in an iron-foundery for a voyage to Gmenlami in 
a whaler. Soon after hi* return he received the appointment of comp¬ 
troller of the household in Lord Macartney's suite on the occasion of 
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hi* 6tnbutj to China. Here Mr. Barrow toon made binuelf acquainted 
with the language, literature, and tcience of China. 

Burrow afU'rward* accompanied Lord Macartney, in 1797, as* 
Private Secretary, on hi* important miasioo to settle the government 
of the Cape of Good Hope; and when Lord Macartney returned to 
England, was left by him Auditor-General of Public Accounts, Civil 
a^ Military. The state of public affair* compelled him U> return to 
England in 1803, when be published the result* of his observations, 
under the title of ‘Travels in Southern Africa.’ In 1804 he pub¬ 
lished a sceoad volume of Travels, and in the same year was appointed 
by Lord Melville Second Secretary to the Admiralty, a post for which 
he was well fitteel by hb peculiar turn of mind and the interest he bad 
taken in our colonial and transmarine negotbtions. The clutnge of 
Adinioistration in 1806 led to hb removal, but hb claim* to a pension 
were recognised by hb political opponenu; in 1807, on the dbso- 
lution of the Grenville Minbtry, he was restored to tlie Admiralty by 
Lord Mulgiave. He has himself stated that, from the 8th of April, 
1807, to the 28th of January, 1845, he had continued without inter¬ 
ruption Second Secretary to the Admiralty, under twelve or thirteen 
Administration*. In 1835 be was created a Baronet, and retired from 
public life in 1845, at the advanced age of 81. 

^ During the many years of hb official career hU attention was ever 
directed to the advancement of the cause of science, and especially to 
the spread of geographical information. It b particularly with refer¬ 
ence to two events during this period of hb life that we now wbh to 
contempbte hb memory. First, for the important share which he 
took in 1830 in the formation of thb Society, and the prominent 
manner in which he ever came forward to atlvocate it* interests and its 
prosperity. It b hardly necessaiy for me to remind you that Mr. Bar- 
row took the chair at the two preliminary meetings on the 24th of May 
and 16th of July, 1830, when tl»e principle* on which thb Society was 
founded were first brought forward and embodied. You will find them 
in the first volume of our Journal, and you will there find evidence of 
the active interest taken by .Sir J. Barrow in our earliest proceeding*. 
The first article in our Journal was from hb able and ready pen; and ho 
evqr showed himself a* willing to support, a* he was originally anxious 
to found a Society which be looked upon as likely to confer a lasting 
benefit on hb country, and to convey to its member* wholesome and 
useful infumuitiun. Secondly, for the unwearied energy with which 
he constantly encouraged those Voyage* of Discovery which have so 
greatly enlarged the bouitd* of wience, and have added to our know- 
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ledge of the enrfnce of our globe and of the phyoical phgenomena db- 
playcd on it. He ever took a peculiar interest in those ex|>editions 
iiiHlertaken with the view of finding a North-west Passige, and urged 
the prosecution of vojagrs of discovery in the Arctic regions; and 
liowever much we may be disposed to regret the hitherto unsuccessful 
expenditure of labour—and, must I add, loss of life—we cannot but 
admire the steady perseverance which made him the constant and suc- 
ce»<ful advocate with succective Governments of these expeditions. 

I cannot conclude this notice without adding a list of the numerous 
works which Sir .1. Barrow has published :—A considerable number of 
articles in the Quarterly Heview ; ton or twelve articles in tlie Encyclo- 
pcedia Britannira; a Keview of the Life of Lord St. Vincent in the 
Edinburgh Keview ; a Life of Lord Macartney, in 2 vols. 4to.; Travels 
in Southern Africa, 2 vols. 4to.; Travels in China, 2 vols, 4to. ; 
Voyage to Cochin-China, 1 vol. 4to.; Life of Lord Anson, 1 vol. 8vo.; 
Life of Lord Howe, 1 vol. 8vo.; Life of Peter the Great, and An 
Account of the Mutiny of the Ikiunty, in the Family Library; a 
Chronological History of Arctic Voyages, 1 vol. 8vo.; Voyages of 
Discovery and Research within the Arctic Region, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Another member of our Council whose loss we liave to lament was 
Major Shadwell Clerke, F.R.S., and for a short time our Honorary 
Foreign Secretary, although the state of his health had not permitted 
him of late to lake any active part in the discharge of these official 
duties. He entered the army in 1804, and served with g^eat credit 
and gallantry in the Peninsular war. His promotion in the service 
was unfortunately checked by his being wounded before Burgos, which 
resulted in the loss of a limb, and his being compelled to retire on 
half-pay as unattached Slajor. After this be directed his attention to 
literary pursuits. 

The talent with which Major Shadwell Clerke established and carried 
on the * Uniteil Servicre .lounml,’ the loyal and patriotic tone which he 
imparted to it, the energy with which he entered into every enterprise 
fur the atlvancement (if knowledge among his brother soldiers and 
sailors, particularly in founding tlie United Service Museum, will long 
be recollected by his friends, and will ensure the remembrance of that 
warm attachment, which subsisted between him and the numerous gieii 
of science and of letters with whom he was so intimately associated. 

Another distingiibhcsl man whose loss we must deplore was Dr. 
Prichard, the late President of the Etluiological Society, before wlwun 
an interesting memoir of his life was lately read by Dr. Hodgkin, from 
which I may be permitted to extract a few remarks:—“ Dr. James 
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Cowles Prich*rd was born on the llth of February, 1786, at Ross, in 
Herefordshire. His parents were members of the Society of Friends, 
in whose principles he was himself educated. lie was never sent td 
school, but his own ardent thint for knowledge and his father’s views 
enabled him at an early age to acquire a vast mass of practical and 
valuable infomtation. Modern languages and history were his chief 
pursuits; during his residence at Bristol he employed hiipself in ex* 
aroining the peculiar characteristics of natives from different countries 
who frequented tiuit port. AAer bis father retireii to Ross, Dr. 
Pricliard was •lent to Bristol to enter upon the study of medicine; 
thence he removed to Staines, and subsequently to London, where 
he pursued his medical studies at St. Thomas’s Hospital, under Dr. 
Turner. 

In 1806 he went to Edinburgh, and while a student in that uni¬ 
versity, first began to embody his ideas on the varieties of the human 
race. This subject became the favourite topic of all his meditation, 
and even of his correspomience with his father, who took a lively 
interest in his in%'estigations. Having taken his degree at Edinburgh, 
he passed a year at Trinity College, Cambridge. It was shortly after 
this period tliat be separated hini>elf from the Society of Friends, and 
joined the communion of the Church of England. He was thus eitabled 
to enter the University of Oxford, where he became a Gentleman 
Commoner of Trinity College. In 1810 Dr, Prichard settled as a 
Physician at Bristol, and continuing bis researches on the Physical 
History of Man, brought out the first edition of his work on that 
subject towards the close of 1813. Nearly thirteen years intervened 
between the publication of the first and second editions of this work. 
During this period he continued his mctlical studies, and published 
several works and articles in various periodicals. Besides meilical 
works, I may mention a translation of Mailer’s General History, in 
conjunction with his friend \V. Tothill; an article on the Mithridatea 
of Adelung; three pa|)ers on the Mosaic Cosmogony in Tilloch’s 
Jountal; papers on the Universities, on the Zodiac, on Isis aiMl Osiris, 
on Fain and Schlegel, besides continuing his icvearcliM on Egyptian 
jnythology and bistoiy, and tlieir relations to those of India. 

Jn 1826 he publislietl the second edition of his researches into the 
Physical History of Man. Besides much elaborate a<iditioiml inform¬ 
ation on other subjects, the philological portion of the subject in this 
sestond edition was greatly cnriclied by a survey of lli« different relations 
of languages to each other, by the antHiuncement of his discovery of 
the affinity of the Celtic languages with Sanscrit and other braiiches 
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of tbe lDdo>Europ««n Sfimilj, and bj a tabular view of tbe known 
funiliei of man, with their localities and languages, arranged according 
V> their geographical distribution. 

In 1831 Dr. Prichard published a separate volume on tbe affinities 
of thp Celtic languages; and in two reports presented to tbe British 
Association for the Advancement of .Science be has shown the import* 
aoce of philology as one of the principal elements of ethnology. In 
1838 be published an Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology. It was 
translated into German, with a pre&ce, by Aug. Wilh. v. Scblegel. 
To the second edition of this work is added a critical examination of 
the remains of Egyptian chronology. 

But while investigating tbe intricacies of the past, Dr. I’riciMtd did 
not overlook the present wants ami interests of the weaker and more 
oppressed brandies of the human race. He hailed with satbfactioii 
the formation of the Aborigines Protection Society, and was one of its 
early advocates. 'With this view be gave to tbe British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at tbe meeting in Birmingham in 
1838, a paper on the Extinction of Boces. 

On accepting the office of Inspector of tbe Lunatic Asylums, Dr. 
Prichard came to reside in London, and succeeded Sir Ciiarles Mal¬ 
colm as President of the Ethnological Society. After this he com¬ 
pleted the third edition of hb great work, now extended to five volumes, 
and considered hb literary labours as accomplished. Hb death was 
occa-ioned by a feverish attack caught whilst engaged in one of his 
official tours, visiting the lunatic asylums in tbe neighbourhood of 
Salbbury, on the 4th of December, 1848. He shortly aflerwards 
returned to London, but all the efiurts of medical skill were unavailing, 
and he died on the 22ud. 

To these we have to add Mr. James Murier, as sincerely lamented 
as he was universally known and esteemed. He was bom in 1782, 
and hb acquaintance with the literature and forms of Oriental life com¬ 
menced at an early period. Having entered the diplomatic service, he 
went to Persb with Sir Haribrd Jones in 1807. In 1810 he was 
appointed Secretary of Embassy in Persia. In July, 1811, he miled 
for Persia with Sir Gore Ouseley, and arriving at Bushire in January, 
1812, he remained in Persb until October, 1815, having b^n 
appointed Minister Plenipotentbry at the Court of Teheran on the 
cessation of Sir G. Ouseley’s embassy. Before leaving England, how¬ 
ever, he prepared for publication an account of Ids journey honte 
entitled ‘ An Account of a Journey through Persia, Armenb, and 
Asb Minor to Constantinople, in the yearn 1808 and 1809,’ in which 
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i» included »ome account of tbe proceeding* of His Majesty'* MUsion, 
under Sir Harfunl Jones, to tiie Court of the King of Tersia. TIte 
work was ptiblislied in 1812. After liis return to England he pub- * 
lithed, in 1818, an account of his second journey through the »aine 
countries; and in 1824 he publislied the first of tl>at series of etyer- 
taining novels, which, from the graphic description he was well able to 
give of Oriental life and niaiiners, were at once, and have,ever since 
remained, so deservedly |>opular. In October of the same year bo 
was sent on a special mission to Mexico, and after a short return to 
England, again sailed for Mexico in 1825, from whence be returned 
in the following year. 

In Lieut.-Colonel Alexander Watt Kobe we liave lost a distin- 
guisberl member of our Society, and the country has to regret a 
gallant and able oHicer. Lieut.-Colonel Robe, the second son of the 
late Colonel Sir William Kobe, was educated at the Royal Military 
College at Woolwich. Shortly after obtaining his commission be 
joined the army in the l'enin«ula, was present at the pas-age of the 
Bidassoa and the Adour, and served with tbe Army of Occupation in 
France. On his return to England be was appointed to the Ordnance 
Survey, and was employed with Major-General Colby in tlie trian- 
gulations of tlie Highland* and Western isle* of Scotland. Prior to 
the publication of the Map of Lincolnsliire, a revidon of tbe greater 
part of the origiiutl plaiu became necessary, owing to their defective 
state. This laborious task was performed by Lieutenant Robe and 
some other officers of the Royal Engineers, with great rapidity and 
skill, ami the Map of Lincolnshire was published in a comparatively 
short period and in very |)erfect condition. 

Colonel Kobe was attached to the Survey fur a period of 18 years; 
during the latter part of the time Ite uuperintended the Drawing and 
Engraving Departraeuls at the Oidnance Map Ofiice in the Tower 
previous to its removal to Souiliampton. During his employment in 
this office it fell to bis lot to attend to the numerous application* from 
newly-formed Railway Companies for correct data and distances; and 
by his valuable assbumce and general infonnation a great amount of 
^bour aiul expense was in many in-tances avoided. 

YV’licn Lieut.-Colonel Kobe obtained tbe rank of Brevet Major he 
rejoined the corps of Engineer* to take hi* turn of active professional 
duty, lie was ordered to Newfoundland, where be died as Com- 
nu|pding Engineer Officer, after a residence of several years, deeply 
regretted by all classes of tbe community. 

It is with regret that 1 have to add to this list the name of Lieut 
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Ruston, a gallant officer cut off in the prime of life, from wboee 
love of enterprise and adventure we had a ri^t to expect much 
’service in the cause of g^eographical science. Lieut. Kuxton com¬ 
menced his career in a regiment of Lancers in the service of the 
Queen of Spain, where his gallantry obtained him a decoration seldom 
conferred on so young an officer. On his retimi to England he was 
gazetted U> the 89th Regiment, ami proceeded to Canada; but a 
desire for a more active life soon prompted him to undertake an ex¬ 
pedition of a most daring kind. He pro|Kjsed traversing the African 
continent in the parallel of the Southern Tropic. For a correct 
estimation of this undertaking I must refer you to Sir R. Murchison’s 
remarks from this cliair in his Address in 1845. A short account 
of the cause of his failure and the almost fatal tennination of his 
expedition was read before this Society in the end of the same year; 
the detailed account of it is inserted in the ‘ Nautical Magazine ’ for 
January, 1846. Lieut. Ruxton, nothing daunted, prepared to start a 
second time under the sanction and with the assistance of the Govern¬ 
ment, who applied to the Council of this .Society for their opinion on 
the matter. Notwithstanding their favourable reply, so many delays 
and difficulties were interposed, that he was compelled to renounce for 
the time all thought of African discovery, and turned his attention to 
Mexico and the American continent. The result of this expedition 
was the publication of his lively and interesting work, entitled 
‘ Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains,’ which I alluded 
to in my Address last year. He subsequently published a series of 
papers in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ entitled ‘ Life in the Far West;’ 
giving a graphic description of the life of the trappers, hunters, and 
others in those wild regions. Towanls the end of 1847 he again started 
for America, with the inteiitioir of crossing the Rocky Mountains and 
exploring the country in the vicinity of the great .Salt Lake. In May 
last he met with an accident from a fall while croming the Rocky 
Mountains, by which he himself stated that he feared he had injured 
his spine; his death U reported to liave taken place some time after¬ 
wards at St. IaniU on the MiasuMippi. 

Mr. John Biscoe is another of our Members whose Iom we have to 
regret during the past year. His name stands prominently forwanj as 
one of the earliest recipients of the Royal Premium or Medal. In 
1832 this honour was awarded to Mr. Biscoe for the discovery of the 
Und now named Enderby’s Land and Graham’s I^aml in the Anlarotic 
Ocean, the result of that enterprising spirit and love of discovery 
which led him, while prosecuting his • Idling o,,eralioi.s, to extend hi 
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voragM far to the louthward in March of land. An intereating account 
of hia expedition will be found in the Srd volume of the Journal, 
p. 105. 

The late Earl Talbot U another of our Member* whom we liave lost 
during this &tal year. . 

In Mr. Jamea Alexander we hare loet a zealoua friend and a liberal 
patron. For many year* connected with Indian affair*, the viealth be 
bad obtained was ever at the service of merit and of science. The 
Royal Geographical Society was greatly indebted to his unostentatious 
liberality, and the interest he took in our progress and prosperity was 
evidenced by an annual donation of 50/. for the Library, continued 
during several successive years. 

I may be allowed also to record the deaths of two gallant officers 
who were not Members of this Society. They have been so frequently 
alluded to in these room.*, and have contributed so much geographical 
information to our Journal, that, when I mention the names of Lieut. 
W. Christopher and Capt. Carlcss, you will, I am sure, approve of my 
here alluding to tliem. 

Lieut. Christopher was bom in 1814; after entering the Indian 
Navy, he was employed for five years in the surveys of the coasts and 
islands of the Red Sea, and for the next five years in the surveys of the 
Maidive Islands, the Gulf of Manaat and Cbagos Archipelago, under 
Capt. Moresby. He subsequently surveyed the east coast of Africa, in 
commaml of the Tigris brig of war. It was tlicn, that, having made a 
journey into the interior he discovered a large stream, which he named 
the Haines river, an account of which, with a chart, was published in 
the 14th volume of our Journal, p. 76. After this he was employed 
in the Iwlus flotilla under Capt. Powell, chiefly in Scinde, and afler- 
w-ards in ascertaining by surveys how far up the rivers Indus, Sutlej, 
Chenab, and Ravee were navigable by steam. In July, 1848, he 
joined the force under Lieut. Edwardes operating before Mooltan, and 
received his death-wound while pointing out the way to a detach¬ 
ment of troop* advancing to support the force already in the trenches. 

Capt. Carless, whilst in comnumd of a squadron of the Indian Navy in 
tlje Persian Gulf, was suddenly carried off by a severe attack of small- 
pox^in the 42nd year of his age, at Bushire, on the 16th of December 
last. Capt. Carles* was highly distinguished in the service to which 
he belonged. He bad been mucli employed in surveys, and many of 
theciesiilts of hi* labours have already been before the world in the 
pages of tlte Geographical Journal* in India and in England. For 
tome years he liad the Aden and Red .Sea station, aj>d commanded 
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the Se*<Mtri« when the Cleopatra, alluded to in the Memoir hereoAer 
mentiuued, went down with all on board. 

Amonget the other loaae* which the Society tiu sustained, I iiwy 
mention the luuuea of Mr. Bate, Mr. Eilward Forster, Mr. Benjamin 
Il^rrisoii, Mr. George llatliorn, Mr. K. N. Hunt, and Mr. W. H. 
Lloyd. 

OuB owx Labocks. 

Is reviewing the pa|>eri which liave been communicated to the Society 
at our Evening Meetings during the past session, I would, in the first 
instance, remind you of the valuable Memoirs we liave received from 
Dr. Gutalaff, describing, from the best authorities be has been enabled 
to consult, the different provinces bordering China Proper on the west . 
and south-west, and which are more or less directly dependent on the 
Celestial Empire. Wo are still so igiioiant of almost every detail 
respecUng those dUtricts, that although Dr. Gutzlaff had not the 
advantage of personally investigating them, we cannot but hail with 
satisfiution this result of his examination of Chinese authorities. We 
ore a»»ured from various sources tliat Chinese maps and statistics, 
although not possessing the mathematical accuracy of similar docu¬ 
ments in Europe, are nevertheless deserving of confidence, and form a 
satis&ciory basis for such geographical communications. 

In the Memoir entitletl the ‘Geography of tlie Cochin-Chinese 
Empire,’ Dr. Gutzlaff, afier adverting to some of the principles of 
Chinese policy, describes the provinces of Tunkin, extending between 
Chiia Proper and the country of the Free Laos, Yunnan, Dangtrong, 
Tsiampa, Kambodia watered by the river Mccom, the Moi territory,' 
and the Loos tribes subject to the Auuani Empire. He then gives a 
full account of iu coasts and islands, and tiie numerous rivers, some 
of considerable magnitmle, by which it U watered, a notice of its 
Fauna and its Flora, with description of the more valuable producU of 
tbe vegcUble world, its mines and minerals, mid be concludes with a 
succinct history of the Aunomeii ami Kambodian races and some 
details of their commerce, exports, manners, and customs, their govcni- 
raent and political condition, and their languages. 

Another Memoir, which yog liave beard read, describes the coiintn- 
of the Free Laos. They are but litUe knowu : they consist of many 
tribes, extending from the mountains of Yunnan, in the north to the 
.SUmese Uos sUtes, in tlie south. The moral cliaracter of thesis inde- 
pemleut people U described in high and favourable temts; i„ contrast 
with the degn^lcd «.tc of tbe people by whom Unsy are surrounded 
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th«]r are ttmple and uneducated. Their country abounda in wild 
mountainou* dUtricts, watered bf numerous rivers, and containing 
much mineral wealth in its almost inaccessible recesMa. besides precious 
stones of great value. They have hitherto resisted all the attempts of 
the Chinese at conquest, and under the guidance of their native 
princes have remained a peaceful people. 

The uest Memoir by the same author is a description of the fron¬ 
tiers of China towards Birmah. This embraces the mountainous 
district of Yunnan, north of the Laos states, and in which nuuiy of 
the great rivers which traverse the southern portion of this extensive 
peninsula take their rise. The inhabitants of one district are Ma- 
liometans, and have been treated with great cruelty by the Chinese 
•and Chinese Laos. Towards the north the inhabitants merge in the 
Thibetian race. The mystery of the Tsampoo river is here alluded 
to, but no solution is oflered, although a slight preference is given to 
the theory of its forming one of the principal tributaries of the Ira- 
wady, 

A longer and more important Memoir of Dr, Gutzlaff is entitled 
‘ Thibet and Sefan.’ The first part of the paper is devoted to Thibet. 
Its boundaries are given according to Chinese accounu, ami its natural 
features—remarkable in almost every respect, as compared with those 
of more favoured regions—are fully described. Its scanty vegetation, 
its dreary deserts, its mysterious lakes, the sources of rivers whose 
courses are yet unknown, iu hanly yet superstitious inliabilants, its 
plains 14,000 feet above the sea, surrounded by lofty mountains, have 
been all brought umler our notice. After describing the physical 
features of Thibet and the neighbouring districts of Shipkee, Ladik, 
&c., we have an interesting account of Laniaism, in its most flour¬ 
ishing condition, as exhibited in its priest-ruled strongholds of Ca-hi- 
lombo, and L’llassa, under the despotic sway of the Banchin and 
the Dalai Lama. Here, too, are the sources of the Tsampoo or 
*1*® called Sampoo, respecting which we are still ignorant 
as to whether it fiills into the Brahmaputra or the Irawady. The 
connection between Thibet and China, and the precarious hold pos¬ 
sessed by the latter on the Thibetians, is explained, as well as the 
complicated policy by which the Chinese emienvour to consolidate 
their power. Even the mighty Yang-tze-kiang is traced into northern 
Thibet, where its waters are supposed to rise in the Ilyberborean lake 
of Keko-uur. 

SeCsn is described as properly lying between Thibet and China. 
In the northern portion of this mountainous region are some of the 
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sources of the Yaug-tze-kiang. Its mountains are wild and pictur¬ 
esque, the country generally desolate, and covered with perpetual snow, 
except in some of the intervening valleys. South Sc&n, bordering 
on Bimiah and Yunnan, is very little known ; the savage tribes avoid 
all intercourse with strangers. The inhabitants of Sefan generally 
belong both to the Thibetian and Tartar races; its early history is 
mixed up witli that of Thibet, subsequently with that of China. Dr. 
GutzlalTs Memoir ends with an account of some of the authorities and 
works from which his information was obtained. 

Mr. John .Stiiddey Leigh, to whom we were already indebted for an 
account of the river Zambese, lias given us an interesting description of 
Mayotta and the Comoro Islands, visited by him while passing through 
the Mozambique Channel, a few years back. They are situated near the 
northern entrance of that channel, between Ca|ic Amber, the extremity 
of Moitogascar, on the one side, and Ca|ie Delgado, on the coast of 
Africa, on the other. Some of them have been already described, but 
attention Ims only lately been directed to Mayotta in consequence of 
the proposed colonization of it by the French. 

Mr. Leigh ascended the peak which forms the most interesting 
feature in the scenery of the main island of Mayotta. The country 
near the coast is described as generally fertile and well wooded; 
towards the centre of the island all signs of habitation disappear. Few 
traces of animals were perceived; amongst the numerous birds, 
pigeons of more than one kind were abundant. The ascent of the peak 
nas attended with great difficulty; the rocky nature of the ground 
increased the inconveniences occasioned by shar|>-leavcd cutting grasses 
and tangled creepers. Lemurs were found in great abundance near 
the summit, calculated at 2000 feet above the sea, and clothed with 
ferns of great beauty, and other unknown plants. The Memoir is in¬ 
terspersed througliout with many interesting details of the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, from whom Mr. Leigh appears to have 
received all the hospitality and assutance he required. 

From Mr. Edward lliggiii we have received an account of the 
country, products, and appearance of the island of Kodriguez, situated 
near the centre of the Indian Ocean; it b one of the dependencic* of 
Great BriUin, and is at present under the jurisdiction of the Maiyitius, 
from which it is disUnt about 8* to the eastward. It is reported to 
consist principally of granite, its extent being about 12 miles from 
east to west, and its width varying from 3 to 6 miles. The clinMte is 
mild, notwithstanding iu tropical position, ami the quantity of rain 
that &1U U considerable. VegeUtion is abundant and luxuriant, and 
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moat European and tropical fruits come to perfection. The population 
as yet is small, being under 300, a mixed breed of African and Jtlada- 
gttscar races, an<l in the lowest state of deg^rodatioii. The island is 
partly surrounded by extensive coral-reefs not yet sufficiently surveyed. 

Mr. James Skene has communicated to us an interesting paper on 
remarkable localities on the coast of Epirus. Even within the basin 
of the Mediterranean there is still much scope for the investigations of 
an enterprising geographer. The subject of comparative geography is 
far from being exiiausted. Mr. Skene, by the unexpected discovery of 
a remarkable fountain or spring of fresh water rising up in the sea, 
resembling the Deine of Argolb, described by Pausanias, wbo says 
that a similar phsenoinenon existed near Chimerium, has most satb&c- 
'torily identified the site of the ancient harbour of Chimerium, in which 
the Corinthian fleet took refuge oiler its defeat by that of Coreyra, 
with the mo<iem |iort of Agio Janni. Hitherto Chimerium had been 
identified with Aqntza. Mr. Skene also supposes Parga to represent 
the ancient Toryne, or Torune, where Octavianus anchored hb fleet 
when proceeding to the straits of Actium to ofler battle to Mark 
Antony. Another harbour, 5 miles south-east of I’arga, now called 
Porto Phanari, b supposed, and not without good reason, to corre- 
spoml with the Glykys Limen of the ancients. 

Hear-Admiral Sir Franrb Beaufort has communicated to us an inter¬ 
esting memoir by Captain Graves, well known for hb long and active 
exertions in the Mediterranean survey, respecting the bland of Skyros, 
one of the must southern of the Cyclades. In respect to its scenery and 
capabilities, thb island b described as far superior to the rest of the group. 
Colonel Leake had already given an account of most of the antiquities 
of the bland. Its productions are various, and for its size consider¬ 
able in amount. During the last 15 years its population bos increased 
front 2000 to 2630, yet arable land b so abundant as compared with 
the population, that one half of tlie cnltivated portion of the bland b 
allowed to lie fallow every year. The second portion of the Me¬ 
moir b devoted to a nautical description of, and sailing directions for, 
the blainl. The coast U generally rocky and inaccessible, rendered 
mqre so by a group of small blaitds called the Pothies, the favourite 
haun^ of pirates. Other small blands also lie ofiT the coast in different 
directions. The highest portion of the bland. Mount Cocbelas, b said 
to be 2366 feet above the sea, surrounded by wooded hills. The 
only, good anchorage is in the bay of Knlamitza. A few ancient 
remains are also described as exbting, not in very good condition, in 
some parts of the bland. 
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We have alao received from the Hydrographical Office a full ac¬ 
count of the volcanic group of Santorin, by Lieutenant Leycerteri 
R.N., employed on the survey of the Mediterranean. The peculiar 
form and volcanic feature* of thU group of islands have been long 
known, and have been well described by Von Buch and Ritter, the 
latter of whom ha* recently publbhed a new map of the island, and 
aUo by AIM. Boblaye and Virlet in the second volume, part jl., of the 
‘ Expwlition Scientifique de Moreo,’ undertaken by the French go¬ 
vernment. It has long been quote<l as one of the beat instance* of a 
crater of elevation. The chief merit of the paper now under consi¬ 
deration consisU in the great detail with which all the different por¬ 
tions of the shores and smaller islets have been examined and laid 
down, the statistics of the islaml recorded, and its antiquities described. • 

The principal physical features mentioned are the getting soundings 
in places where none had hitherto been obtained, and the confirmaiiou 
of tlie gradual rise of a shoal near the centre of the bay, which may 
perhaps indicate the apex of a new cone rising up in the centre of the 
ancient crater. 

Ill my address from this chair last year, I noticed the information 
we had received respecting the Russian expedition to the Northern 
Ural, under Colonel Hoffman. This year Admiral LQtke lias com¬ 
municated to us, through Sir R. Murchison, a slight sketch of 
its further proceedings in 1848. Jyeaving Tobolsk, Colonel Hoffman 
d e s cended the Ob in a boat, and on the 27th of June reached the 
mouth of the Voiker, a small river rising in the Ural, and fiilling into 
the Ob in laL 65° 50'. They ascended the valley of the Voiker, and 
having crossed to the western side of the range, proceeiled north along 
the foot of the mountains. This part of the range b described a* 
sterile, and almost entirely devoid of trees. The highest summit north 
of lat 60* is not more than 3000 feet high. Here the expedition was 
in no small danger fioai an apparently trifling cause. The swarms of 
goats so tormentevl the reindeer in crossing a low marshy district of 
nearly 2°, that the animals were rendered quite helpless; many died, and 
on one day they lost 20. On the 8th of August the travellers reached 
the banks of the Ussa, lat. 67* 46'; and on the 27th the banks of (he 
Kara. Colonel Hoffman was surprised to find that about the pq^lel 
of Obdorsk the Ural chain toms suddenly to the east fur nearly 30 or 
85 wersts, after which it recover* its original direction of north and 
south, which it keep* to lat. 68^ 29', when it rapidly decline* towards 
the marshes. From thence to the sea are merely low rocky hills, 
extending parallel to the sea from east to west in the form of dunes. 
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Colonel Hoflman asceocled tbe kill which forms the northern limit of 
the chain, and ia surrounded on three sides by low mandiy lakes. 

From Dr. Thoiiison, of Glasgow, we have receired some extracts 
fntm letters of his brother. Dr. Thomas Thomson, assistant-surgeon 
on the Bengal establishment, and one of the commissioners appointed 
by tbe Indian government to settle tlie boundaries of Thibet with the 
ageuLs of the Chinese government. These extracts give a dt^riptiou 
of a journey from Leh in Little Thibet to the Kara Koruin I’ass in the 
mountain range between Ladik and Yarkand. Some portion of tliis 
route up the valley of the Kubru bad been already visited and de¬ 
scribed by Moorcroft. Tbe route, altlKMigli frequented by traders, u 
impassable during tlie greater part of the year. In one portion of it 
. Dr. Thomson describes some niag^ihceot glacien, the passage of which 
was attended with much difficulty. Dr. Thomson deecribes one of 
the upland plains over which Ite travelled in this mountoiitous region 
as being 18,000 feet above the sea; this, Ite presuntes, nwy be the 
highest Hat plain on the globe. The elevation of the highest point of 
the pass was 18,600 feel, which on the 19th of August was free from 
snow ; but glaciers hud been crossed at lower elevations. The general 
height of the range is estimated at 20,000 or 21,000 feet. Dr. Thom¬ 
son also moik) many botanical discoveries; but although be found 
several new species, the general character of the vegetation was that of 
Kuro|ie and North Asia. No vegetation was seen at tbe summit of the 
pass; but the number of flowering plants observed above 17,000 feet 
was 16, chiefly belonging to the family of the Crucifecse. 

We liave also received some observations by the late Captain Corless 
of Ute Indian Navy, on the course of the hurricane which occurred on 
the Malabar coast in April, 1847, and on the probable position of the 
unfortunate steam-frigate Cleopatra at the Ume, drawn up from infor¬ 
mation obtainetl from the log-books of various vessels. Tbe result of 
the investigation lias been to confirm the opinions already entertained 
respecting the rotatory nature of ihvse violent storms. 

I^rofesMir Chaix of Geneva has forwarded to us through our late 
secretary. Colonel .Tacksoiiia po|ier on the valley and delta of the Nile, 
and its Iteight in different places above the level of the Mediterranean. 
The |nper is accompanied l>y a long series of barometrical anil thermo- 
metrical observations made at various spots, and enters into the consi¬ 
deration of the question of the extent, to which the Nile now rises as 
cniiigpretl with former times, and how for tlie general level of the 
country has. been r,iised by the muddy deposit of the river. W itb 
regard to tbe latter question, the probability is Uiat there luu been no 
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change of any coiwequcnce during hbloric linit* cither in the outline 
of the coa*t awl of the moutlia of the rivers, or in the extent of the 
delu iUelf. With regard to the queation of the amount of riae in the 
waters of the Nile neceaary to Hood the country, which in the Ume of 
Herodotus was 15 or 16 cubiU, equal to about 8 metres, it appears 
that thU U the amount aUll requisite, and that the average actual rise 
of the waters moat beneficial to the crops u 8 metres, thus proving 
both the accuracy of Herodotus, and that no change has taken place 
in the level of the countrj- during the last 23 centuries, and dispelling 
the alarm of those who have feared that the land, gradually raised by 
the muddy deposits, would no longer be exposed to the beneficial in¬ 
fluence of the annual inundation. 

As connected with the prosperity of our distant colonies, and likely . 
to lead to further researches in the interior, we have heard with plea¬ 
sure of the establishment of cotton-planUtions at Port NaUl and iu 
vicinity, the plant being indigenotts, and having been also obtained 
from foreign seed, as communicated to us in a letter from Captain 
Stokes to the Admiralty. 

We have received through the Indian government another interesting 
paper by Lieutenant Cruttenden, of the Indian Kavy, describing the 
western or Edoor tribes inliabiting the Somali roost of N. E. Africa, and 
other tribes resident on the banks of the Webbi Shebeyli, commonly 
called the river Webbi. In the course of his Memoir, Lieutenant Crut¬ 
tenden, besides a full account of the people, gives an account of the phy¬ 
sical geography of the country and iu valuable producU, cofiee, gums, 
frankincense, Ac. Remains of ancient watercourses besu- evidence of 
the former existence of inhabitants more civilised than the present 
occupiers of the land. Graves and gravestones tell the .same story ; 
but uo tradition exisU in the country as to the people by whom they 
were erected. The most interesting portion of Lieutenant Cnittendeu’s 
poper is a description of an expedition to the summit of the lofty range 
of Eyransid, nearly 6500 feet above the sea. This mountain range 
rises abruptly from the coast about 50 miles E. of Berbera, and then 
slopes gr^ually to the S.S.W. towards the celebrated valley of the 
Wadi Nogal, a^unding in gums of every description. The vegeta¬ 
tion on these mountains is described as truly magnificent, and as aflbnl- 
ing an inexhaustible field of research to the botanist. The Wur- 
sungeli tribe who inhabit this district are said to look upon tbefl with 
abhorrence,—an important feature in the examination of an unlyiown 
country. Lieutenant Crutterxlen recommends travellers wishing to 
ascend the mountain range of the Jebel A1 Wur-sungeli to make the 
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•mail |>oit of Doorderi, E. of Ras Kori, their atarting-place. Tha 
paper concludes with a description of Ras llafoon, the most eastern 
point on the coast, and situated in the territoiT' of the Mijicrtheyn ’ 
Arabs. 

From Mr. Cooley we have IukI a rommunication entitled * Brief 
Abstract of a Memoir on the Ciniuimon Region of Eastern Africa,’ in 
which he points out the importance of the aromatic pi^uations and 
gums of various kinds of this |iart of Africa, and shows by a careful 
and critical analysis of ancient authorities the probability that the spices 
and incense consumeii in such large quantities by the ancient people of 
Egypt, Greece, Syria, and Rome were derived from this part of Africa, 
and not from Arabia Felix, or Yemen, the country of the .Sabnans, 
and tliat the Saboans were in fact only the carriers, not the producers 
or growers of these aromatic drugs. lie also points out the various 
causes of the changes which the commerce of the country underwent at 
different historic periods. 

Mr. Cooley concludes by observing that, if the design be entertained 
of exploring this highly interesting countr}- (the north-eastern horn of 
Africa), the labours of such an ex[)edition, having fur its oliject to 
become acquainted with the aromatic productions of the land, might 
be confined within the angle cut off by the Wadi Nogal, or to the 
limestone mountains of the Wur-sungeli and Mijjertheyn tribes. 

A cummunieatioii by Lieut. Gordon, on the discovery of rich seams 
of workable coal in the island of Formosa, has also been rent! to 
y«Hi. Ill the pres4>nt day, when steam-navigation is extended all 
over the world, the discovery of ih‘w mines of coal in different 
qiuirters of the globe assumes an importance and an interest which the 
geographer cannot overlook. The future progress of navigation ami 
.discover}' will become dependent on sufficient supplies of this material, 
and we therefore hail witli atisfaction its discovery in such various 
and distant lands. Vancouver’s Island, the Straits of Magellan, 
Borneo, the continent of India, the Presidency of Bombay, no less 
tliau that of Bengal, all abound with this most useful mineral. 

Another communication read at one of our evening meetings relates 
to the erection of a lightlmuse on Cape Agulhas, the most southern 
point of the African coast, about 100 miles E.S.E. of tlie Cape of 
Good Hope, and to the survey of the coast and numerous reels of 
rocks ill its immeiliate vicinity. 

I*rom Sir George Seymour we have received, through the Admiralty, 
a communication entitled ‘ Notes on the Islands of Quibo and Cocos, 
and two of the Galapagos.’ Quibo is nearly inaccessible, from the 
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«tc«pi>«« of ibB cliff* ami the Uugled vegeution, the wUnd bring Itixu- 
rUiitly «ood«i, and abouiriing in every tn>pical production. Coco* U 
well wipplied with wood and water, and plenty of fish. It i* a plc- 
tureM)ue island, but pouesae* no •ecure or extensive liarboiir. Cltnt- 
bam Island and Clmrle* Island belong to the Galapago# group. The 
Ibriuer used to supply the American whaler* with terapins, or land 
tortoise*. • These animals have been nearly destroyed near the *«a- 
sboees, and the •ettler* are obliged to seek them in tlie interior, 
described as more fertile titan the coa<t. In Charles Island these 
animal* are also nearly exliausttsl. Here, too, tropical productions 
gruw luxuriantly. This paper give* no confirmation of the report of 
coal having been found on this island, as stated by Dr. Coulter, but 
rather discountenances tl>e idea. 

In another communication forwarded to u* by the .\dniiralty, Sir 
G. Seymour has stated tliat the harbour of Esquimalt, near the new 
establishment of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Fort Victoria, in the 
Straits of S. Juan de Fuca, was described to him as capable of receiving 
ships of the line in security, and as a valuable addition to the re> 
sources of the island. 

A report has also been received from Lieut. Lysaglit, R.N., respecting 
the tratie and resources of the river Nunex, cotiimunicated to us by the 
Admiralty, and containing some statistical infonnation interesting in 
a commercial point of view, as well as accounts of the native tribes 
iubsbiting or trading on the banks of the river. 

An interesting communication uas lately read from Lieut. Forbes, 
R.N., describing the discovery of a written language in use amongst the 
natives on part of the west coast of Africa, at Boumea, near Liberia. 
It is the Vei language, resembling tliat of the Mandingo* rather than 
the Kroiimeu’s. Some slight vocabularies of this language, as well as. 
its numerals, were already known to Afriean philologist* and mis* 
sionaries. The writing is reported to be of recent introduction, and is 
supposed to have been brought down from the interior: it is a phonetic 
language, and, as in Chinese, the different characters represent 
syllables. It is impossible to overlook the importance of such a dis¬ 
covery, and the advantage to which it maybe turned in introtiucing 
civiliution and Christianity amongst the negro |)opulaliuiis of Africa. 

A long and elaborate pa|ier by Capt. Vidal, R.N., giving a detaileil 
deacription of Santa Maria and the Fomiigas Rocks, in ilie Axores, ha* 
also formed the subject of one of our evening meetings. * 
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EcaoPB. 

In detailing th« progrew of geographical acience during the paat 
year, I liare aiiopied the caiue arrangcnient as on a furmer occai^ioo, 
believing it to be one which best meets the objects of such an Address 
as tlie present, and tliat it has already met with your approbation. 
I Imve endeavoured simply to describe the facts which liave come 
under my notice, and have generally avoided introducing any opinions 
of my own. Notwithstanding many omissions, of which I am but 
too well aware, I fear it lias extended already to an unwarrantable 
length. 

1 he survey of our own coasts, interrupted for a while by causes 
alluded to in my last Address, lias, during the past season, been actively 
resumed, and is now rapidly proceeding. We are informed that Capt. 
Shcringliam, having completed the south side of the Isle of Wight, is 
now extemling his work along the coast to the westward. Capt. 
Riillock, liaving Bnished the coast of Essex and examined that of 
Kent eastward of Dungeness, is now continuing his survey from 
Dungeness towards Ueechey Head. Coiiitiiniider Otter, liaving last 
Mtasoii surveyed Stornoway, Loch Inver, and the northem part of the 
Minch, is now employed in that channel connecting the shores of 
Scotland with the Hebrides. 

In consequence of important changes which have taken place in the 
banks and passages of the Bristol Cliannel, since Capt. Denham's 
survey, Capt. Beechey lias been employe<l in its re-examination. He 
has also made many interesting observations on the tides in continuation 
of those alrtady made in the Irish Channel, an account of which lias 
been published in the Philosophical Transactions. He will, during 
this season, resume his labours in both these departments 

In the prosecution of the survey of the east coast of Ireland, Capt. 
Frazer has recently been engaged on the coast between Cape Carusore 
and Waterford, and in the survey of Waterford iUelf. Ht will, during * 
this season, coniinne bis operations along the coast to the westward. 
Capt. olfe has recently been employed on the south coast of Ireland, 
betwwen the Old Head of Kitisale and Muen Head. Ho will this year 
remove to Viileiitia, to examine that liarbuur bikI its adjacent ciNUt. 
ComiiiaiMler G. A. Uealfonl, liaving carried liis o(ieration.s as far north¬ 
ward at .Stine Head, will piocetd towanis Clew Bay ; while Commander 
Becchey, having completed the examination of the inner portion of Clew 
Bay, with its numerous islets, will proceed along the ooatt towanis 
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Achil H«ui; and lastly, CominaiHliT Willianii, having completed tlie 
survey of the Isle of Man, U now removed to Cornwall, where he U 
commencing the examination of Mount’s Bay. 

Hydrographiral Office ,—Many valuable charts liave been ptiblished 
by the Hydrogtaphical Office, including various parts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the West Indies, the Canaries, EngUnd, Ireland, Australia, 
North AVierica, New Guinea, West Coast of Africa, the Maulroain 
River on the coast of Tciiasserim, Labuan, &c. 

Ordnance Sitrrey .—The Ordnance Survey of lAincashire, on the 
6-inch scale, has made considerable progress; 29 sheets have been 
published since May last, nuking 69 in all published up to the present 
time. In the meantime the survey of the l-inch scale lus been sus¬ 
pended until the larger one of Lancashire slull have been completeil; 
but it b not intended, as was once supposed, to supersede the l-inch 
by the 6-inch scale for tlic North of England: the public advantage 
of these nups has been immensely increased by the great reduction 
in their price lately made. Thb result lus been mainly brought 
about by the application of the electrotyping process to the multipli¬ 
cation of the copper plates at a very triHing cost.. 

Considerable progress has also been nnule in the 60-inch Town Survey 
of England. It b, I believe, generally known that the principal towns 
in the country are to bo surveyetl on this scale. Of Liverpool 
26 sheets are published nut of 50, of which the whole town will 
consist. Those of Chorley, Clitheme, and Haslingden are complete ; 
of Windsor and Southampton the plans arc already dmwn. The 
Survey of Ixmdon lus also made considerable progress. When com¬ 
pleted it will cover about 900 sheets, 3 feet by 2 feet. They are 
admirably executed; and, when we consider the scale, must afford 
facilities fur improvtnncnis in building and drainage at a com|nratively 
small preliminary expense never before estimated. 

Maps .—Some neat and useful nups for the education of the poor 
luve been lately publishcti by the National Society, under the sujierin- 
tendenee of the Rev. S. Clark, Vico-Principal of St. Mark’s College. 
Amongst these I nuy mention a set of six statistical maps of England, 
of which four are alrauly publbhcd. Of these six ma[is, two in 
devoted to the physical geography of England and Wales, two fb the 
political geography of the British empire, and two to its hblorical 
geogra(ihy. Amongst them is one showing the Britbh possessions 
on a uniform scale. ' 

Another series, published by the same .Society, consists of large 
kkeleion maps, showing the great natural features of the country, and 
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indicating different elevations of the land by different tints, so shaded 
as to leave the high land nearly white. Mr. Clark has also publishetl 
a new and iisernl series of outline maps and blank projections for the ’ 
use of schools. 

Mr. Petemiann has nearly ready for publication two maps, forming 
the first part of his Geographical and Slalbtical Atlas of the British 
Empire. The maps are, 1. A hydrographical map of the British 
Isles, exhibiting the geographical distribution of the inland waters. 
2. A statistical map of the British Isles, showing the distribution of 
population; the execution is excellent, and the information is brought 
down to that of the last returns; thu scale is Trsisrs* Peter- 

mann deserves the greatest credit for undertaking a work of so much 
* importance and requiring such unwearied exertions; he is especially 
entitled tcAhe support of the British public. The advantages of this 
application of geographical science to the purpose of statistical infor¬ 
mation are as yet hartlly sufficiently appreciated in this country ; the 
principles on which hir. Petermann has proceeded, and the objects he 
has had in view, are recordetl in a paper by him read before the British 
Association at its Meeting at Swansea last year. Both Alexander von 
Humboldt and Professor Bitter have expressed themselves as highly 
pleased with Mr. Petemuuins performances. 

Physiral Atlas.—\ noticed in my Adiiress last year the publication 
of the first number of a Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy, and of Phy¬ 
sical and Political Geography, by the Beverend Thomas Milner, 
assisted by &Ir. Petentuuin for the physical maps. I am happy to be 
able to announce that seventeen parts are now published ; the amount 
of information they contain is remarkable for their size and extremely 
moderate price. The letter-press by which they are accompanied 
, contains many interesting chapters on those subjects more imnieiliately 
connected with physical geography •. —viz. the solar system, celestial 
and terrestrial phenomena, the sidereal heavems, physical geography, 
including geology, hydrography, arwi meteorology, organic life, in¬ 
cluding as yet botanical geography, and zoological geography. 

I have also to announce the publication of the three first numbers 
•f another Atlas of Physical Geography, also conducted by 3Ir. 
Pelerauinn, with descriptive letter-press, embracing a general view of 
the physical phenomena of the globe. It is to be cooipleterl in six 
numbers. It should, liowevcr, bo observed tliat many of the nwps are 
th)? same as tliosc published in the last-mentioned work ; and that the 
letter-press, as far os it yet goes, is only an improved edition of those 
citapters on g;eolog;y and hydrography mentioned in that work. 
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Another Phyrical Atlas is in course of publication in Edinburgh, 
by Mr. Alexander K. Johnston; being, in fact, reduced from the 
* large edition, the completion of which was announced last year. It is 
intended for the use of colleges and academies, for which its sue, 
imperial quarto, is well adapted. The firM two parts are already 
published, and their execution is excellent. It is called ‘ Tlie Physical 
Atlas of {tatural Phenomena.’ 

The same talented author lias also recently published a neat and 
compact Atlas to illustrate Alison’s ’ History of Europe.’ The size 
is snail and convenient; which, as tlie districts represented in each 
sheet are gfenerally of limited extent, does not atfect tlie clearness and 
precision of detail necessaiy fur such a specific wurk. 

Amongst the many adaptations of art to tlie delineation of physical * 
geography none are more interesting or likely to prove Itiore useful 
than tlie modelled relief maps of Mr. Carrington, an engineer many 
years employed in the surveys of New Zealand. This gentleman, 
besides several smaller models, has nude one of the country round 
Manchester and the Peak of Derbyshire, on the exact scale of the 
Ordnance Survey, taking indeed the Ordnance map as tlie basis of 
bis construction ; the vertical scale, as compared to the horizontal 
scale, is only as 6 to 1. Mr. Carrington’s system is described as being 
extremely rapid in its execution, and it is iinpoaihle to imagine any 
method by which a more correct idea of the different features of the 
country can be obtained. It would, indeed, be a work worthy of our 
country if the Government would imitate the liberality of the King 
of Prussia, and so far, at least, as the Ordnance Survey has been 
completed, would direct the modelling of the whole kingdom on the 
same scale. Some of Mr. C-xriington’s smaller fiortions are on the 
scale of 20 chains to an inch : a scale sufficient for the introduction of, 
the smallest physical character, and adapted to all purpose of agricul¬ 
tural economy. 

Captain Ibbetsoo’s model of the Underclifle, Isle of Wight, is well 
known for its beauty and correctness. I am happy in announcing that 
be has now finished a small model of the Isle of Wight; also a large 
one of the same locality, as well as one of the county of Shropshira, 
which are for publication at very moderate prices. , 

Mr. Mollisoo has published a planisphere on a new and ingenious 
principle; so contrived, by means of moveable circles ami gri^uateil 
indices, as to find and point out at once the relative positions and 
appearances of the surs at given hours and days, ns well as the declina- 
tioa and azimuth of the different celestial bodies; bmjdes giving 
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much inibmuition brought together in m nnall nnd compendious 
form. 

I Imre much pleasure in announcing the publication of a second * 
edition of Mrs. Souierville*s interesting volumes on Physical Geo¬ 
graphy ; an eilition bv which the claims of the authoress to our tlianks 
are verr materially increased. The additional matter contained in 
these new volumes amounts very nearly to a third of tlie w^ole work. 
Many portions of it have been entirely re-written, and some new 
chapters have been introduced on subjects of great interest. Amongst 
these I may perhaps be permitted to mention some of the most im¬ 
portant ;— 

The introductory chapter in the first volume is enlarged by many 
important observations respecting the position of the earth in the solar 
system, ami the laws by which that position is maintained; the de¬ 
scription of the surface of the eurth is further elucidated by an 
accotint of mineral veins anil fissures; in addition to which wc have 
an entirely new chapter on the nature and character of mineral veins, 
artd the various occurrences of metalliferous deposits, and the different 
circumstances and products connected with them. The physical fea¬ 
tures and flora of Central and South America are enriched with a mats 
of new and valuable information; ami particularly I may mention 
that the whole question of meteorology is discussed in an admirable 
and philosophic manner. Indeed, it may be safely asserted that there 
is not a chapter in the book which does not bear evidence of the 
attention which has been poid to it, and of the desire shown to render 
the work really useful, by bringing up the information on ei’ery subject 
to the latest researches. 

We learn from Paris, through Colonel Lapie, under w hose tuperin- 
. tendeiicc the topograpliic.il and geographical labours of the Ministry 
of War are carried on, that the 13th number of the Mop of France, 
consisting of 10 sheets, has just been completed, making 130 sheets 
already publisheil; 49 mure are being engravetl, and 19 are laid down 
and ready for the engraver. There only remain 60 sheets to be laid 
down to complete the work. Preporalioos are also making for pub- 
Jishing this map on a reduced scale of tttVtti 85 sheets, many of 
which are already engraved. 

A fubterraueon map of Paris is also in course of construction, on 
which are represented all the labyrinthine galleries of the catacombs 
ami quarries. 

I alluded last year to a work about to be published by M. Jomard, 
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uoder the title of ‘ MonumcuU of Geography,* being a collection of 
maps of the Middle Ages. The Viscount de Santarem, one of onr 
corresponding members at Ptiris, has just published the first volume of 
a work of a somewhat analogous description : it is entitled ‘ Essay on 
the IlLsIory of Cosmography and Cartography during the Middle Ages, 
and particularly on the Progress of Geography after the great dis> 
coveries of the fifteenth century : to serve as an introduction and espln* 
nation to the atlas composed of mappemundes and portulans, and other 
geographical monuments from the sixth to the seventeenth century.' 

The first numbers of this atlas were published in 1843. M. de 
•Santarem lias forwarded to us a list of all the ma{M subsequently pub* 
lished, forming a collection of fifty-six curious documents, commencing 
with the tenth and extending to the sixteenth century. Those of the • 
tenth, eleventh, twelAli, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries are almost 
exclusively mappemondes taken from ancient roanuacripts preserveti 
in European libnHra, most of them of great interest. Amongst tliem 
are six card compasses, or tables of winds (roses des vents): two of 
them are taken from a manuscript of the tenth century. The last item 
in the list is as follows :—“ 56. Four parts of the famous nuippemonde 
of Fra Mauro, of 1459, published for the first time of the same size as 
the original, with its numerous legends. The fiAli port of this large 
mappemonde is now in the engraver’s liands, and will shortly ap|i«or. 

It forms the first geographical monument of the third part of my 
atlas, which contains a series of the monuments and mappemondes 
subsequent to the great discoveries of the Middle Ages.” 

Another work, very similar in character to those of .M. Jomanl and 
Viscount .Santarem, lias also been announced, entitled ‘ Geographic du 
Moyen Age,’ by J. Lelewel. The work consists of 99 maps in folio, 
engraved by Mr. I.«lewel from the originals in various libraries on 
the Continent, some of which, particularly from the twelfth to the' 
fifteenth century, are describeii as being of peculiar interest. 

We learn from the Comptes Kendiis tlial several French travellers 
about to proceed to various parts of tlie American Continent have 
applied to the Academy of Sciences for instructions as to those scientific 
investigations it might be desirable for them to iinderUke. Amongst 
them are M. Kossignon, about to depart for Central America; M. 
Chayet, for California, to examine the geology and mining industry on 
the part of the Government; M. Durocher, also going to Califoniia; 

M. Petit, to Chili; M. Desniadryl, to travel in tlie west part of die 
Cordillera of South America; and M. Duplessis, in Texas. 
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Switserland. —CoiMid«ruble progrets has been made during the last 
year in tiio national surrey of Switzerland, carried on under the super¬ 
intendence of General G. H. Dufour. In addition to the two sheets 
(Nos. 14 and 17) already published, five more (Nos. 2,6, 7, 10, and 21) 
hare been completed, ami are reaily for publication. They comprise 
Basic, Soleure, Porcntrui, the west of Neuchdtel, part of Savoy, part of 
Franche-Comtd, and the extreme easteni parts of Grisons. .Six more 
sheeU are in a very forwani state (Nos. 8, 9, 3, 11, 12, and 18), con¬ 
taining SchalfhauBen, Aargau, the .Simplon, Zug, Neuchatel, Frey- 
burg, Yverdun, Bern, Zurich, Glarus, and Schwyz. This survey has 
brought out many interesting facts regarding the physical geography 
of the country, as the height of the rivers at ditferent (mints of their 
•course, and consequent inclination, and the levels of various lakes 
above the sea. The eastern boundary of Swiuerland has also been 
removed farlJier eastward tlian it had been placed in previoiu maps, 
and the canton of Grisons is thus fouml somewhat to exceed in extent 
tliat of Beni, hitherto deemed the largest in the Confederation. 

Numerous other maps, partly geological and partly topographical, 
have been publislied during the last few years. I can only mention 
a geological and topographical map of Glarus, by Escher, on a scale 

TTiViT » another of the same canton, with four vertical sections, by 
Messrs. Uswald-Hcer and ,1. Blumen-IIeer, at St. Gall, 1846; a map 
of the mountains north-east of the lake of Thun, presented last y«r by 
M. KOttiineycr at the meeting of the Society of Naturalists at Soleure; 
five gfeological maps of the .lura, in different cantons—that of the 
canton de Vaud, by M. Lardy, is not yet com|>leted. The scale of 
the whole Jura collection will be Trfrr' 

Germany.—"The progress of the maps undertaken by the 
different govemmenU of Germany has been much delayed by the 
political state of the country. We learn, however, that the following 
sheeU have lieen [lublished during the lost yearI*ru«ia, four sheets 
(40 to 43) of the survey of the Rhine provinces, and one sheet (25) 
of that of the province of Brandenburg; GramI Duchy of Hesse, two 
sheets, comprising the district of Rennersliaiisen; .Saxony, twelve 
sheeU of the geognostical map; Bavaria, three sheets of the great 
topognphical atlas in 100 sheeU. 

A new edition of Reyman’s large map of Germany, in 200 sheeU, is 
about to be published in Glogau. 

In»the Ordnance Office of Berlin an attempt has been mode to print 
the ma(M in different colours, to sliow the different features of the 
ground, and a proof of one of these ma{>s, which we have seen, show# 
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how soccwsful ihev have been in anmnging the different colonw. The 
pUn might be c^ed .till further, and might be applied with the 
greatest advantage in the ca»e of geological map.. 

Amongst the numerous maps published or completed during the 
past year in Germany, I may mcntioo Spruner’. ‘ Hand Atla*. for the 
History of Uie Slate, of Europe from tlie commencement of the Middle 
Ages down to the pns^nt time,’ consirting of 73 coloured maps, and 
more than 100 subordinate maps, plans, Ac. ThU atlas u called the 
Secowl Fart, because the author lias been induced by numerous appli¬ 
cation. to adtl two more parts, to complete the aeries, which will then 

jjg_Atlas of the Ancient World, consisting of 26 maps; 

Fart II., the Historical Allas, just menliooed, of 73 maps; and, 
Fart Ill., Atlas for the HUtorj of Asia, Africa, and particularly 
America, from tlie commencement of the Middle Ag«, to consist of 
8 mails. The two first livraisom« of Part I. are published. 

Also Siieler’a Atlas, consisting of 83 maps. 

In 1848 a new erlitioii of Stieler’s map of (icrmany, including Hol¬ 
land, Belgium, and .SwiUerland, aial the surrouiMling countiiw, in 25 
sheets, on a scale has been published. 

Berghaus’ map of Asia, in 18 sheets, U nearly complete, all but 
sheets I, 3, and 4: it U a work highly to be recommended. 

E. V. Sydow’a Methoilical Hand Atlas, for the scientific study of 
the earth, of which 26 sheets are already publishetl. 

E. V. Sydow’s School Atlas, in 36 maps, in 1848, is an excellent 
work, ami well executed, at a most iiKKierate price. 

Besides these, the great physical atlas of Berghaus may now be mid 
to be complete by the publication of the 17th and 18th livraisons 
during tlie past year; No. 17 complete, the ethnographical series of 
the work, and No. 18 gives what is called the anthropological portiop, 
as Uio conclusion of the whole work. It consisU of four sheets, 
representing the distribution of the human races, and embracing the 
following interesting subjecU:—Food ; populaUon in agricultural dis- 
tricU; remarks on the physical nature of man ; distribution of diseases 
over the globe; influence of climate; course of cholera; clothing of 
different races; religion; occupation and govemmenU according to 

their different forms. • 

Nor must I here omit to mention the Geographical School Atlas 
of Rudolph Gross; it consisU of 21 maps, executed in coloured 
lithography with a degree of ta-fte and finish which deserve the Idghest 
praise. Different heights are represented by different colours; the 
consequence of which is, that at the eery first glance the physical fea- 
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turet of the countrr are perceived with almost the same dtstinctoesa 
and sharpness of outline as in a relief map. 

Anotlier map, which may almost be looked upon as the direct result 
of the political agitation of Germany, is the ‘ Xationalitilts Karte von 
Dentschland,’ published by Kiepert, at Weimar, 1848. Tlie different 
branches of the German or Teutonic race are represented by one set 
of colours, only slightly varying from each other, while anether set 
represents the different Slavonian races by which they are surrounded 
on the ea»t, and another represents the Lombard and Frankish nations 
on the south and west. 

I mu.st also notice the relief maps of M. Ravenstein. The art 
of constructing these useful and interesting mu|i8 has now reached 
•a high degree of perfection. M. Ravenstein has preseiiU'd to the 
Society an atlas of eight different maps in relief, ingetiiously ar¬ 
ranged so as to occupy a small sfiace. He has also constructed for the 
King of Prussia a relief map of the Rhino country, iiteluding the 
Ducliy of Nassau, on a scale of Trirr> •*»d covering a surface of 12 
feet by 10; ami he is about to publish a similar map of Germany on a 
smaller scale of of which the 6rst part, comprising the Rhine 

Valley from Basle to Mayence, luu lately appeared. 

The lovers of liistorical geography will find some interesting re¬ 
marks in Dr. Schmeller’s work on Valentine Fernandez AleiiUto, and 
his collection of notices on Portuguese discovery in Africa and Asia 
before 1508, contained iu a Portuguese MS. in the Royal Library at 
Munich. 

The interesting work by Bernhard CoUa, entitled ‘ Letters on the 
Kosmos of Humboldt,’ of which the first part only has appeared, de¬ 
serves a passing notice. The object of tlie author, as stated by himself, 
has been to extend still further the iufiuence of the Kosmos by carry¬ 
ing out iu principles in detail, and by explaining with greater accuracy 
iu broad generalization. 

ApaiM.—From Spain we learn that Mr. Edward Chao is about to 
publish iu one volume a work entitled ' Cuadros de la Geografia His- 
torica de Espona.’ or Sketches of the Historical Geography of Spain, 
from the earliest historical times down to the present day, with many 
ma|)s, of different kinds. The * Diccionario universal de HLstoria y 
Geografia' is completed. The luth and 11th volumes of Don Pas- 
qiial Mailoi’s ' Diccionario Geografico EsUdistico Historico de Espana 
y siufposesiories de Ultramar’ have been published, bringing down the 
work to the letter AI. They lutve also published at Madrid cfaarU of 
the coast of France, and of the sea of China, with the river and town 
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of Cwiton; a plan of Cabima*, in the islawl of Cuba; geographical 
nmp« of the province* of Madrid, Alava, and Guipuacoa ; and plan* of 
Madrhl and Seville. 

Portugal .—In Portugal Mr. Frederic Perry Vidal haa just pub¬ 
lished a geographical map of the kingdom of Porttigal, corrected and 
enlargeil, and dividetl into provinces, ilistricU, and councils, its size 
being 4» inche* by 28, to which the author has added not only the 
distances between the different town* in the right provinces, but also 
the population of each town. 

Sardinia.—Via have received during the past year three more 
sheets of the map of the kingtiom of Sardinia, published by the Etat 
Major. The work was to be completed in 1848 by the publication of 
the sheet* of Chombery ami Geneva, which will also be forwarded * 
to US. 

1 liave not been able to obtain any information respecting the progr««» 
of the different Geographical and Statistical Dictionaries publishing 
in Italy, except the single fiwit that Ripetti’s Dictionary is finished. 

Sieilg. _I have to announce the publication of the third port of 

Sartorius v. Waltershausen’s Atlas of Mount Etna. The admirable 
execution of the former parts of this work must ensure a hearty wel¬ 
come to the appearance of any subsequent |>ortions. 

Dalmatia .—There are few parts of Europe so little known or 
visited as the countries lying between the Danube and tlie northern 
frontiers of Greece. Few countries aho are so difficult to examine, nr 
offer so many real dangers to the scientific traveller. We therefore 
hail with gratitude Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s entertaining work on Dal¬ 
matia and Montenegro, containing an account of a joiiruey to Mostar, 
in Ilcnegovina, with remarks on the Slavonic nations. Thw work 
also contains some interesting remark* on tlie origin of the religion 
and customs of the Slavonians and other people who inhabit tkes4- 
region*, a description of the interesting remaiiu of antiquity, an 
account of the Slavonian dialect and langiugcw, with remark* on the 
Turkish cliaractcr in these provinces, accompanied by excellent illus¬ 
trations. 

]tlr. Paton’s work on a nearly similar region must also be men¬ 
tioned, entitled the ‘ Highland* and Island* of the Adriatic; inckiding 
Croatia* ami the southern provinces of Austria.’ It conuins many 
valuable contribution* to our stores of geographical and ethnological 
knowledge. * 

Lrvant .—We are indebted to the lion. R. Curzon for the publica¬ 
tion of an aoco«mt of his visits to the monasteries of the Levant. The 
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work U no less interesting fur the light and agreeable style in which it 
is written, than for the amount of information it contains. 1 may 
particularly mention his visit to Mount Athos, in the description of 
which and of tlie surrounding country, so rarely visited by English 
travellers, will be fouitd much to interest the geographer as well as 
the historian and the antiquary. 

BotphoTM .—Baron Moltke lias published a very neatly «xecutetl 
lithograph map of the Bosphorus in 4 sheets, comprising the northern 
fortified portion, from the castles near Constantinople to the light¬ 
houses at the entrance into the Black Sea. 

Survryt .—The survey of the islands of the Archipelago, so long con¬ 
ducted under the able superintendence of Captain Graves, and which was 
* nearly completed, has been for a while discontinued in consequence of 
an application for the suiwey of Cyprus, to which Captain Graves will 
now direct his attention. We may look forward to many interesting 
discoveries on these classic shores, from the talent which Captain 
Graves lias always shown in the investigation of the relics of antiquity 
and in the prosecution of comporative geography. 

Colonel Lapie has published and forwarded to our Society a new 
edition of his general map of Turkey in Europe and of Greece, in XU 
sheets. 

Asia. 

Russia .—Turning our attention towards Asia, we find the spirit of 
geographical investigation as active and as enterprising as ever. Few 
travels have of late caused greater interest in a purely scientific point 
of view tlian Adolph Erman's • Reise uni rlie Krde.’ The first two 
volumes were inentionerl some years ago from this chair by my friend 
Sir H. Murchison, who, in his Address, published in the 14th volume of 
our Journal, entercel fully Into Prof. Erman’s merits when delivering 
to him the gold medal awarded by the Council, and I had myself the 
pltoMire of announcing last year the apiiearance of a translation of 
them by Mr. Cooley. A third volume lias since been publishes! by 
Prof. Emian, containing an account of the coasts and sea of Ochozk and 
of his journeys to Kamtschatka in 1829. The map by which it should 
have been accompanied ha.s unfortunately been delayeii by causes over 
whi(4i the author liad no control, and without it there is some diificulty 
in following his route through these unknown regions. The work is 
illustrated by several interesting plates. 

.Some idea of the ditficulties of the country may be formed from the 
fiujt tiutt the reindeer could only travel at the rate of one gfeogni- 
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phicsl mil* in 157 niinutes, owing, aa our author lajrs, to the nature 
of tiie ground between the Aldan and the great Ocbota, between 
long. 133* and long. 140* E. of Paris, and in lat. 59* to 62*. Here 
llicjr crossed the Capitan mountain, 3800 French feet above the sea. 
The characteristic forms of the mountains, the natural productions of 
the soil, the tidal phtenoroena, and those connected with meteorological 
and atmospherical changes, are fuller entered into and described. Those 
observed at Oehozk are particularly interesting. The mean tempe¬ 
rature during tbe summer was considerably warmer than at other places 
in the same latitude; at the santc time the mean atmospheric pressure 
is much less than on tbe European coasts; a clear sky is rarely seen, 
and an almost perpetual mist prevails. Tbe bouse-swalluw only makes 
its appearance on tbe 2nd of June, whereas at l^irkt it is seen on the ' 
10th of April, showing a remarkable dependence on tlie mean tem¬ 
perature of tlie air at both places ; that at Oehozk having by the 2nd 
of June reached 4* 6* 9’t that of Ports being already on the 10th of 
April 4-7* 42’. 

Fntm Oehozk Professor Erman crossed over to Kamtschatka. thence 
along the TigU coast, and over Uie central mouuUin-chain to Jelowka. 
Amongst tbe Kamtsciiatka inhabitants of .Sedanka he remarked a 
peculiar physical feature, viz., the extreme smallness of their noses, 
particularly of the women, and suggests the possibility of the usual 
development of this organ having been providentially checked because 
it couhl only convey to its possessors roust disagreeable impressions. A 
want of smell would be a real blessing to these iclithyophagic tribes. 

Amongst the interesting minerali>gical or gcoguostic features of 
Kamtschatka may be meutioned tbe crater of Haidar, from whence a 
stream of lava has flowed over tbe slightly inclined ground, so recent 
in its appearance as to be nibtaken for an eruption of last year, were it 
not for the rich veniure and tlie aged trees covering the swelling 
undulations on either side, which have been thrown up by the liquid 
lava as if turned over by a ploughshare. Volcanic phwiomena abound 
in Kamtschatka, and tbe following chapters are taken up with an 
account of expeditions to the volcanoes of Schiwelutsch and Klintsch- 
wesk. still partly active; the concluding cliapters are devoted loan 
account of tbe navigation of tbe Kamtscimtka rivers, and a journey to 
the soutliemmost point of tite peninsula. 

Professor MiddendorTs name is so well known to all who frequent 
these rooms for his interesting journeys in Nortiiern and Eastern Sitieria 
that I need do no more tlian allude to tlie progress be is noti ng y, 
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publication of the result* of that expedition. During the past year he 
ha* published portion* of the first and third rolunies. The first con¬ 
tain*, beside* the introduction, the climatology and gcolngy of the 
country. The third volume is devoted to a description of the language 
of the Jakutes; two part* of this volume liave appenml, one on the 
language of the Jakutes, the other a JakuL*k and German dictionary, 
the Jakutsk being written in Russian character*. , 

Within the last few days we have learnt from Colonel Ilelmerfen that 
Colonel Kufmann hadrvtunied from his expedition to the Northern Ural 
towanis the end of last year. He ascertained that the mountain cliain 
docs nut reach the coast, but terminates abruptly at a distance of 50 
wersi* from the *«», the intervening space being low ami marshy. From 
•this point Colonel nofrm.m returned to the river Kara, keeping along the 
cliain of mountain* called Pai-Khof, already noticed and described by 
Count Keyscrling. On hU way back Colonel Hofman proceeded to the 
sources of liie Kara, thence by the Pctschora to Oust Hitch, Mesen 
and Archangel. 

A.* soon as the differeiit members of the North Ural expedition 
meet at St. Petersburg they will prepare the general account of their 
journey*. Numerous points liave been nslronomically fixed, and the 
ground has been accurately laid down. 31, Stmjewski, who was to 
have exaniinerl, during 1848, that i»>rtiou of the Ural which lies 
between 66® and 64 30', had the mL-fortune to lose all his reindeer, 
and hod great difticulty in escaping with bU life from the mountainous 
desert in which he was thus left. Two of his companions pcrishe.1 in 
the mountains. 

Amongst the work* of Rmwiati traveller* published during the post 
year must be mentioneil tiie Journey of 'llieod. Basiner through the 
Khirgeve Stepjiw to Chiwa, published in the 15th volume of the 
‘ Beitiagc zur KcnnlnUs des Ru.s*ischeti Reiciies und der angrenzenden 
L&tKler Asieiis.’ In forwanling this work Colonel Ilelraersen remarks 
that by the joint work of .M.M. Ablxitt, Shakespiare, and Iksiner 
the princi{>aJity of Khiwa is now so well known, that but little is 
wanting to complete our geographical ktrowledge of It. Jf. Basiner 
look his departure from Orenburg, of which he give* a full account, in 
comiHiny with Colonel Datiilcwsky, proceeding to Khiwa on a diplomatie 
mission to tlie Khan. 

31. Basiner describe* the appearance of tbe*teppe* between Orenburg 
and the Ust-Urt as singularly arid and deserted; and he divide* it, 
according to its vegetation, into three districts, separated by the riven 
Heck and Ati-Dsebaksy. In the southernmost of these districts be 
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ileftcribvs a ung^lar and ajioiiialou!i plaat occurring in great abundance, 
like a round pebble, quite deUclied from the aoU, the Parmelia rscu- 
lento, first discovered by Pallas. But if the steppes are arid, the 
uplands of the Ust-Urt are still worse. The greater part of this region 
is stated to be a bare rock, extending to within a short distance of 
the Sea of Aral, lying 600 feet below it. The geological features of 
the rocks which compose this stee|> escarpment are described, as well as 
the fossils contained in them. On reaching the southern extremity of 
the Landan lake (the shallow termination of tlie Aral), the travellers 
descended into the plain watered by the Ssarkrauk, said to be the citanncl 
by which the Oxus formerly emptied itself into the Caspian. They 
crossed the .Ssarkrauk at Kuna Urgemlsch. The statement of the Tar¬ 
tar historiographer and ruler Abulgliasi, that the branch of the Amu-, 
daija or Oxus, which flows by Kuna Urgendsch, formerly flowed into 
the Caspian, is conformable to the present traditions of the Chivans. It 
w ould even appear tliat there is a chance of its resuming its funner course, 
inasmuch as that portion of the river which flows past Kuna Urgendseh 
is now sahl to flow a distance of two days’ journey l^fore it is lost or dried 
up in the desert, whereas formerly it only reached a few worsts beyond 
the city. Mr. Basiner regreU that he was unable to trace it towards the 
Caspian. From Chiwa he extended his travels as far as Chosarasp; anil 
on his return from Chiwa to Orenburg passed through the delta of the 
Amudarja or Oxus, of which he has given an interesting account. 

Arato-Caspian depressions.—Co\one\ llelmersen informs us that con¬ 
siderable progress has lieen made during the last year in the examination 
of the Aralo-Ca«pian dejiressions. The results of the work of 1848 on 
the shores of the Lake Aral and in the Valley of the Yaxartes (Syr 
Darga) arc very important. On the shores as well as on an islaml dis¬ 
covered in the middle of the lake, cretaceous and eocene funsiU liave been 
found. The fossil remains found in great numbers in the steppes on 
the X. and E. of tlie Aral prove tliat this lake at a lime hardly 
removed from the kistorie period covered a much larger surface than 
at present. Colonel Ilelmerseu will fully enter into this question in the 
Travels of the late Mr. Lehmann from Orenburg to Bokliara and 
.Samarcand, which he is now editing. 

Although Dr. Basiner was unable to trace the course of tla? old 
bed of the Oxus to the Caspian, hopes hod been rawed that this 
interesting problem would h'ave been solved ere now by tlie zeal and 
researches of an enterprising French traveller whose name has* been 
more tlian once honourably mentioneil in this room. It was the inten¬ 
tion of JI. Iloromairv de Hell, who luu already published an eUimrate 
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work on tlio tteppes of the Caspian Sea, aAer passing through Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and Persia, to iiave explored the arid steppes betacen 
the Caspian and the Aral Sea; he had arrived safely at Teheran, and 
was on the point of commencing his researches when disease widdenly 
overtook him. Overcome by the excess of physical and intellectual 
fatigue in the marshy provinces of Mazendcran and Atterabad, he fell 
a victim to the poisonous iiiflurnces of the climate. , 

During the past year Dr. Grewingk, a distinguished naturalist and 
geologist, has explored the peninsula of Kanin, on the shores of the 
Frozen Ocean, N.K. of Archangel. He is about to publish an account 
of his discoveries. 

Armenia, —M. Vivien de St. Martin has laid before the French 
• Geographical Society an interesting report on the geographical history 
of the countries bordering on the Caucasus and Armenia, and on the 
principal desiderata for the geography and ethnography of the Cau¬ 
casus. In this report M. de St. 3Iartiu lias pointed out those por¬ 
tions of Armenia and of the countries between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, including the neighbourhood of the lakes of Urumiah and 
of Van, to which the attention of geographers should be directed, to fill 
up the numerous gaps still existing in our knowledge of the geography 
of that portion of Asia, where so few points have been yet a>troDO- 
mically fixed. 

India .—At a moment like the present, when such great efforts 
are being made, both in this country and in ludia, to open up the 
commerce of the interior of Hindostan, and to improve tlie communi¬ 
cations of Western India, every attempt to ascertain the practicability 
of rendering navigable the rivers of India becomes of great importance. 
With regard to the Nerbudda, we find that this point has not been n^- 
lected by the Indian Government. In the Transactions of the Bombay 
Geographical Society for 1848 is a report of a trip down the Ner- 
budda from Mundlaisir to Baroche, by Lieut. II. L. Evans, with 
sketchesof the Sansadare, and of a proposed road along the north bank 
of the Nerbudda to Dauree, by Lieut. Keatinge. At Him Phal 
Lieut. Evans found that the river had risen 18 feet above the usual hot 
season water-mark, and be met with no inconvenience in descending 
the jmpids. We also find in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for August, 1848, a journal of a passage down the same river, 
from the Dauree falls to Him Phal, by Capt. Fenwick, in charge of 
ten jxwts laden with coal from the rich mines of Hosungabad. The 
details of this passage are full and interesting: but the result of 
Capt. Fenwick’s examination was, that the Nerbudda was in many 
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pli^CM for nsvigstiou, snd ho fouDd^ when ibo river ws* low, 

the rspida st Ilim PhsI extremely dsngerotu. He eIm examined the 
Nerbudda by boats from Hindia to the &lls of Dauree. 

Punjab.—The inicresting work of Capt. J. D. Cunningham, en- 
Utled ‘ History of the Sikhs,’ will be found well worthy perusal and 
study, particularly in an ethnographical point of view. Capt. Cun¬ 
ningham filled several situations of tni.vt in Lpper India; for eight 
years he dwelt amidst this warlike and powerful people, and during 
thU period had full and free access to all their public records. We 
have here an account of the extent, the climate, and the productions 
of the Sikh dominions, as well as of the many different tribes and races 


who inhabit or dwell within the limits of the Sikh possessions. These 
tribes are very numerous; I may mention as one instance, that in 
1030 villages between the Jumna ami the Sutlej, 41 tribes of agri¬ 
culturists alone were found on an enumeration betng made after our 
conquests had extended north of the Sutlej. At the same time a great 
assimilation of the principal races seems to have gradually taken place 
after successive Immigrations; thus we are told, “ The people of 
Cashmere liavo from time to time mixed with races from the north, the 
south, and the west, and while their language is llimloo,and their fcith 
Mahometan, the manners of the primitive Kush or Kutch tribes have 
been influenced by their proximity to the Tartars.” The chief 
country of the Sikhs themselves is described as about Lahore, AmriUir, 
and Goojrat. 

Thibetan Frontier .—I alluded last year to the expedition into Chinese 
Tartary undertaken by the Indian Government. The principal object 
of that expedition was to arrange with certain Chinese Commissioners 
the boundary-line between Ladak and the Chinese territory. In con¬ 
sequence of the absence of the Chinese Boundary Commiauoners the 
British Officers were left to follow out their further instructions, viz., 
“ that the Commissioners should individually use their best endeavours 
to increase the bounds of our geographical knowledge.” With this 
view Lieut. Strachey continued hb course down the Parang river, 
while Capt. Cunningluun and Dr. Thomson proceeded to Ilauld over 
the Lanak Pass. Capt. Cunningham and Dr. Thomson subsequently 
proceeded to Ld, the capiul of Ladak ; from thence Dr. Thomson 
proceeded to Nubta and the Kara Konim Pass, of which we have 
already had an account. CapL Cunningham has recorded the result 
of his investigations in a seriM of letters addressed to Colonel law- 
rence, which have been published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for 1818. In the course of his journey he visited Cashmere, 
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•nil had an opportunity of examining and measuring its principal 
architectural antiquitiea. These ancient temples of Cashmere are 
remarkable for great elegance of design combined with solidity of con* 
struction. Vocabularies of sereral dialects of the Dardd language were 
•Iso obtained. CapL Cunningham states that he has discovered the exact 
position of the ancient capital of Cashmere in l^aodistan, a corrupt form 
of the Sanscrit name Puramulhislana, or Pumnadhitan, thea>ld chief 
^tjf. Another important point in comparative geography is the identi¬ 
fication of the ancient cwuntry of Dolor with the present Balti or 
Little Thibet. Valuable additions were also made to Sanscrit litera¬ 
ture. In another letter Capt. Cunningham states his belief of having 
satisfactorily discovered the situation of Aonios in the vast hill-fortress 
* of Ranigat or Ranigarh, immediately above the village of Nogram, 
16 miles N. by W. of Ohind, and about the same distance from the 
west bonk of^the Indus. Ranigat corresponds in all essential parti¬ 
culars with the description of Aomos as given by Arrian, Strabo, and 
DioiloriM. 

Lieut. Straehey .—It was stated on a former occasion that Lieut. 
Strachey had succeeded, in 1846, In reaching the Lakeof Manasarowara, 
situated far within the Thibetan frontier, on the northern Sank of the 
Himalaya range, and the reputed source of the Sutlej and Sampoo. An 
interesting account of Lieut. Strachey’s journey to the two lakes Cho 
Lagan (or Rakas Tal) and Cho Mapan (or Manasarowara) will be found 
in the Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of Dengal for last year. Lieut. 
Strachey craned the Himalayan range very nearly due south from the 
lakes, starting from a spot near the Nepalese frontier. The elevation of 
the lakes he found to be 15,260 feet above the level of tlie sea. In another 
part of the same Journal Lieut. Strachey says, in giving an account of the 
lake Manasarowara, that one of the main results of his visit to Thibet was 
the having ascertained that the great plains hail been evidently produced 
by lakes or seas, the great ma-^s of them being perfect gravel to the 
depth of 800 or 1000 feet, to which extent the rivers cut into them. 
These papers are accompanied by an explanation of the elevation of 
places between Almora and the lakes of Gang^i, in which the altitude 
of 71 places is given, and by a note on the construction of the map of 
the Jlritish Himalayan frontier in Kumaon and Garhwal by the same 
author. 

In the number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society for April, 1848, 
will* be found an itinerary from Phasi in Thibet to Lassa, with 
appended mutes from Darjeeling to Phasi by Dr. Campbell, Superin¬ 
tendent of Daijeeling. Phasi is a frontier mart of Eastern Thibet, well 
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known to the people of Sikim and Boolan. They are ataled to hare 
been compiled with great care, and, in a country ao little known and 
rlsited, deierve attention; though, of courM, from the mode of their 
construction, they cannot deserve the same conBdence as if the author 
had himself visited the conntry. Some notes and remarks by Mr. 
Hodgson ate added by way of further elucidating the details. 

Amongst many interesting papers in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal I may mention a short survey of the countries between Bengal 
and China, showing the great commercial and political importance of the 
Burmese town of Bhanmo on the Upper Irawady, and the practica¬ 
bility of a direct trade overland between Calcutta and China, by 
Baron Otto dee Granges. Also an interesting account of observations 
made during several short excursions from Almorah to the Turaee and 
outer Mountains of Kumaoon, by Major Madden, principally in a 
botanical point of view. We have also an identification of the Itinerary 
of Ilwan Thsang through Ariana and India, by Capt. Alexander Cun¬ 
ningham, who describw it as the most valuable document we poseess 
for the history and geography of Ariana and India, prior to the Maho- 
medan conquest. Another paper contains observations made when 
following the grand trunk rood across the hills of Upper Bengal, Parus 
Nath, and in the Saone Valley, and on the Kyroaoon branch of the 
Vindhya Hills, by Dr. J. D. Hooker. These observalbns were chiefly 
made with the view of instituting a comparison between the vegetation 
of various areas difiering in soil, elevation, and general contour, which 
were traversed by the author; they are chiefly meteorological, made 
with barometer, thermometer, and with the wet bulb for ascertaining 
the nocturnal radiation, the radiation from glass, the temperature of 
the soil, and the power of the sun’s rays by means of a blackened bulb, 
and photometer, Ac. Ac. 

Dr. Hooker has also added to our knowledge of the geographical 
distribution of plants by his discovery, in the utountains of the Eastern 
Himalaya, of many new and beautiful species of Kliododendron, so 
numerous indeed as to justify our looking upon this locality as the 
peculiar region of these inleresting plants. They have been lately 
published and edited by Sir W. Hooker. 

Indian 5iirr«yi.—The trigonometrical survey of India progresses 
satislactorily. During the past year the measurement of the base of 
verification at Sonakodo, in the neighbourhood of Darjeeling, has been 
completed under the personal superintendence of Lieut.-Colonel A* 6- 
Waugh, the Surveyor-General of India. In these operations the 
poritiuo and elevation of Darjeeling have been properly fixed, and the 
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•tupendous altitude* of Chamalari and Kaucbinginga, the latter rearing 
it* enormous height upwards of 28,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and several other peaks almost equally elevated, have been trigonome¬ 
trically determined. The details have not yet been received. Cap¬ 
tain Du Vernet was employed in the triangulation of the Juliuder 
Doab and of the Hill States of Mundi, Belaspoor, dec. Mr. J. W. 
Armstrong ha* completed the triangulation of the Gora sneridional 
series. The surveying party under Mr. C. Lane, having completed 
the Maluncha meridional series, lias been placed under the super¬ 
intendence of Captain Kenny, who will proceed from the Scronj base 
in a longitmlinal direction westward to Kurrachee. Tlie Calcutta 
meridional series under Mr. J. Peyton has been extended to it* 
northern limit, and connected with the Sanakoda base of verification. 
Captain C. T. Hill started from the Calcutta base, and lias carried on 
a triangulation as for as Tumlook; he will continue on iiutU he connects 
it with the ALulras survey near Gaiyam. The topographical survey 
of the Bengal districts proceeds steadily. On the Bombay side of 
India tlie triangulation under the superintendence of Lieut. River* 
has been extended to the border* of the valley of the Bunnass, in 
lat. 25* 10'; it is proposed tliat he should proceed in an easterly di¬ 
rection towards Seronj, and effect a junction of the series with the 
longitudinal series conducted by Captain Kenny, with whom be will 
then co-operate in accelerating bis o]>erations towards Kurrachee. In 
the Madras presidency the topographical survey is being continued in 
the Ganjam district by Captain Halpin, and in the Ilydrabad terri¬ 
tory by Major Morland. Sheet 89 of the Indian Atlas has been 
recently published, and also a new edition of sheets 69 and 70. 

Marine Surveys .—Moulmein river and the Gulf of Martaban have 
been surveyed by Lieut. Kell, I.N.; this officer ha* also completed the 
survey of the Coromandel coast as far north as the Santapilly rocks: he is 
now engagctl in surveying the coast of Pegue, between Cape Negrais 
and Martaban. Lieut. Montriou, I.N., has surveyed most of the 
harbours and anchorage on the coast of the Southern Konkan and 
Malabar. The survey of the S.E. coast of Arabia is far advanced under 
the superintendence of Captain* Haines and Sanders, I.N. 

tChina ,—In a small volume entitled ‘Transaction* of the Chins 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ’ will bo found an interesting' 
article by the Rev. C. GuUlaff on the Mines of the Chinese Empire, 
containing much information respecting the mineral wealth of China, 
especially in silver and gold; and describing the different localiliM 
in which they are found. Gold seems to occur in several places, and 
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to ftinn a coiwiderable source of revenue to the Chinese guveninient. 
Besides the above, iron, tin, and quicksilver have also been found in 
considerable abundance. 

A work in two volumes, entitled ‘ China and the Chinese,’ has been 
published by Mr. Henry Charles Sirr, s«jme portions of which had been 
already published in the Dublin University Magazine. Although the 
work principally professes to describe their religion, character, cus¬ 
toms, and nuinufiicturcs, some getigraphical information will be found 
in the chapters which describe the extent and population of the dif¬ 
ferent provinces, their number and geographical position. The 
author recommends Clmmn as a British colony, in preference to Ilong- 
kong. 

Mr. Aaron Palmer, Corresponding Member of the National Institute 
at Washington, has addressed to Mr. Polk a Memoir, geographical, 
{wlitical, and commercial, on the present state, productive resources, 
and capabilities fur commerce of Siberia, Manchuria, and the Asiatic 
islands of the North Pacific Ocean, and on the importance of opening 
uommercUl intercourse with those countries. This memoir is ex¬ 
tracted from his forthcoming work entitled ‘ Tlie unknown Countries 
of the East,’ and has been printed by order of Congress. It con¬ 
tains some valuable infurmatioii respecting the harbours and islands of 
the North Pacific, and the coast of Northeni China, Siberia, and 
Kamtschatka ; also a description of the vast province of Manchuria, 
between Chiiw and Siberia, with an account of its principal riven, 
particularly the Amur and iu tributaries. This river is said to have a 
course of 2280 miles before it discharges its waten into the Gulf of Sag- 
halien. The author considen that there are no insurmounUble obstacles 
to a direct cmumunication being opened between the Pacific and the Bal¬ 
tic, and with the Caspian and Black Seas, by the route of this river and 
the navigable waters of Sil>eria. Truly a magnificent prospect to the 
future navigators of the Pacific ; yet the autlior showrs that a succession 
of navigable rivers exists by which, with the aid of two or three 
short portagts, the wliole communication nuiy be effected. We have 
also an account of the blond of Soghalien or Tamkay, 600 miles in 
length, and varying in bivadth from 25 to 120 miles, celebrated for 
its fisheries and the facilities it affords for whaling ex{teditions, together 
with an account of the Russian and Japanese Kurile Islands, with 
many interesting geographical details ami notices of the products of the 
various districts. * ’ 

PuUstine .—Some inteiestiiig remarks respecting the geography of 
Palestine will be found in a small work entitled ‘ Scripture illustrated 
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from reoetit ducoverus in the Geogrmphy of Paleetiue,’ by the autbur 
of the ‘ People’s Dictionary of the Bible.’ It is accompanied by a 
small map of Palestine, constructed and engraved by W. and A. K. 
Johnston, with corrections and additions of sections by Aug. Petcr- 
manii, F.R.G.S. Tbe recent discoveries of Ruasegger, Molyneux, 
Symonds, and the late American Expedition, are introduced and ably 
commented on in tbe text. It may, however, perhaps be sogigested 
that the autiior, in discussing the course of the Jordan, the depression 
of the Dead Sea, and the direction of the valle)* of Waily el Arabah to 
the Red Sea, has somewhat liastily asserted the impossibility of the Jor¬ 
dan having once flowed <lown the M'ady el Arabah into the Red Sea. 
The groumls of this assertion are, first, the depression of tbe Dead 
• Sea and the Jordan below the Re«l Sea ; and secondly, the ele\'ation of 
the upper part of the Wady el Arabah 400 feet above tbe Red Sea. 

The author appeals with great confidence to the works of Russegger, 
but he has omitted to observe that Russegger himiiclf, alluding to the 
remarkable depression of the Dead .Sea and the Valley of the Jordan, 
says, that this long line of depression may have been caused by violent 
volcanic action exerted on the limestone rocks, of which the greater 
part of Syria consists, occasioning a great fissure along the sur^e, by 
which tiie earth opened, and the ground sunk in from Djebel ei Scheik 
to the watershed of Wady el Arabah. Into this fearful chasm the 
waters of the Jordan would flow, unable to cross tbe watershed of 
• Wady el Arabah, even supposing that part of the country had not been 
raised simultaneously with tbe depression of the other, to which there 
is no physical objection ; and it must be remembered that tbe sources 
of the Jordan are placed by our aiitimr on the plateau of Ilasbeya, 
1800 feet above the sea. He is not therefore warranted in slating that 
this question of tbe Jordan having once flowed down the Wady el 
Arabah is put an end to, or that the notion is exploded for ever on the 
authority of Russegger. 

Colonel lApie has laid down four of the sheets of bis map of Turkey in 
Asia in six large sheets, on which he has been engaged for the last 40 
years, and which still mainly occupies bis attention. The remaining 
sheets, including Ispahan and Teheran, are progressing. Colonel Lapie 
has also recently published a new edition of his small map of Turkey 
in Asia, Persia, Aflgbanistan, Bcloochistan, and Great Bokhara, in 
six sheets, and on a scale 

Uemi Sea .— In the course of last year Captain Lynch, of the Unit«l 
Stales Navy, obtained permission from the Turkish uovernment to ex¬ 
plore in boats the I.ake of Tiberia*, the .Iordan, and the Dend Sea. This 
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officer does not teem to have been aware that tlie result of the late Lieut. 
Molyneux’s expedition, however filial to himself, fully proved the feasi¬ 
bility of the undertaking, and that he bad himself lived to funtish a full 
account of bis expedition. In the absence of the official account, not 
yet publUlied, some notices of that published in the ‘Courier de Constan¬ 
tinople ’ may not be unacceptable. The report confirms the statement of 
Lieut. Molyneux as to the difficulties of the navigation of the Jordan, in 
consequeiKe of its fearfully rapid currents ; so great is the fall, that the 
difien-nce of elevation between the two lakes is estimated by the Ameri¬ 
can nt 2000 feet. This is probably exaggerated. The expedition 
made the tour of the Dead Sc«. The greatest depth found was 188 
fathoms, which also agrees with Lieut. Molyneux’s sutement. The 
bottom of the lake is described as being flat and even, very deep in the ' 
northern part, and shallow in the southern. IVe must wait for the 
publication of the official report before we give credit to all the 
sUteraents conUined in the preliminary notice alluded to. 

Alount Sinai. —Mr. John Uogg, a member of our Society, has just 
published an interesting memoir, already rewi before the Royal Society 
of literature, entitled ‘ Remarks and Additional Views on Dr. Leptius’s 
proofs that Mount Serbal is the true Mount Sinai; on the Wilderness 
of Sin; on the Manna of the Israelites ; and on the Sinaic Inscriptions.' 
It is accompanied by a beautifully executwi map of the Peninsula of 
Mount Sinai, drawn and engraved by ilr. 'William Hughes. The 
author shows, from numerous proofs collected from the testimony of 
ancient and modem writer*, that the position of Mount Serbal, about 
25 miles W.N.W. of Gebel Mousa and Gebel Kotberin, fans more 
claims to be considered the real Mount Iloreb or hlount Sinai of 
Scripture tiuui either of the other localities. This is also confirmed 
by the character of tlio mount itself, with its regular steps and nume¬ 
rous inscriptions, proving it to have been at some early age a place of 
holy pilgrimage. The subject is elaborately and fully discussed, the 
numerous authorities bearing on it quoted or referred to, and* the 
whole literature of the question is carefully brought together and 
comidered. 

Indian Archipelago.—I regret to sUte that the survey of the S W 
Coist of Borneo and of the Natunas, which was making such 
fiwtory progress under Lieut. Gordon, has been suddenly suspended 
in comequence of the death of this officer. It seems uncertain whether 
it will bo continued fur the present. , 

Borneo, CtUbes, ^c.-In the ‘ Moniteur dee Indes Orientales' will 
be found several excellent maps of the isUnds of Borneo, Celebes, 
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Sumat^^ and other places, constructed by Baron P. MelviU de 
Cambee. 

ArSTUALIA. 

I hare also to announce the publication by Mr. Arrowsmiih, during 
the past year, of a map of Eastern Australia, in six sheets, besides a 
new edition of his former map, in which the routes of Kennedy and 
Leichhardt have been laid down. 

Dr. Leichhardt . — It was stated last year that this enterprising tra¬ 
veller, nothing daunted by the unsuccessful result of his attempted 
journey across the Australian Continent in 1847, was again about to 
attempt his adventurous enterprise. Dr. Leichhardt did in fact start on 
his great undertaking about the beginning of 1848, and we have received 
information of his progress as fur as the Cogoon from Capt, Phillip 
King. lie proceeded along the Condaniine river to the Fitzroy 
Downs, which he describes as a splendid region, but fears that want of 
water will render it to a great degree unarailable. lie crowed the 
Downs for 22 miles from E. to W., and came on hlount Abundance, 
passing over a gap in it with bis whole train. lie described his cattle 
as in excellent order, and his companions in high spirits. The date 
of his letter was April 3, 1848. 

There is a report of a later date taken from the ‘ Maitland Mercury,’ 
stating that Dr. Leichhardt bad subsequently discovered a rich tract of 
countiy with grass and water, which he considered of such imporUnce, 
that viewing the uncertainty of his further proceedings, he bad him.<eir 
returned 300 miles to give information of hU discovery to the colonial 
authorities, leaving his party all well, and that lie had subsequently 
returned to them. 

Mr. Kennedy .—I stated in a note to my Address last year, that 
immediately after the Anniversary information liad been received in 
thu country respecting the result of Mr. Kennedy’s expedition to trace 
the course of the Victoria river, supposed by Sir T. Mitchell to empty 
itself into the Gulf of Carpentaria. Mr. Kennedy’s discoveries con¬ 
firmed the apprehensions of those who hotl warned the public against 
a too implicit confidence In Sir T. Jlitchell’s anticipations. On 
arriving at the extreme point reached by the .Surveyor-General, whence 
thesVictoria was supposed to continue its course in a N.W. direction, 
Mr. Kennedy proceeded according to his instructions to follow the 
cou^ of the river whithersoever it might lead him. The river soon 
separated into several channels; Sir. Kennedy kept along the right bonk, 
apparently that he might not be diverted from the direction in which he 
was most anxious to trace the river. Its course, however, within a 
very short distance turned to the westward, and then to the .S.S.\V. 
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between the paimlleU of 24’ 17’ and 24* 63'. Gradually the water di»- 
appeared, the different bmnchea in aucceerion drying up, until the ex¬ 
pedition had great difficulty in finding enough for their daily consump¬ 
tion. The course of the river, now almost dry, subsequently became 
nearly due S. Mr. Kennedy was aware that the principal object in 
tracing the course of the river was to reach the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
but his instructions confined him to the river. He pushed on, lightening 
his baggage loads at various points, sometimes in want of water, at 
others finding large expanses which only proved the more delusive, 
getting farther and farther from the Gulf of CarpenUria, until tl»e 
total want of water and food for his horses compelled him to return. 
Mr. Kennedy observes ui his report, “ I think there can exist but 
little doubt that the Victoria is identical with Cooper's Creek of 
Capt. Strutt. That creek was abandoned by iU discoverer in lat. 
27* 56', long. 142*, coming from N.E., and, as the natives informed 
him, in many small channels forming a large one; the lowest camp of 
mine on the Victoria was in lat. 26* 13' 9", long. 142* 20', the river 
in several channels trending due S., and the lowest part of tlie range 
which bounds that flat country to the eastward bearing S. 25 E.” 
Mr. Kennedy retraced his steps, recovered the provisions left behind, 
and on reaching the Warrego, determined to follow tliat river down to 
the S.W., with the view not only of finding an available country, but 
of adding to our knowledge of the range which divides the waters of 
the Darling from those of the interior. He followed the river for 
nearly a month, passing through luxuriant pastures and a well watered 
country. On reaching lat. 28*, however, the appearance of the country 
was completely changed, and at lat. 28* 25' lie was again without water, 
and reduced to the necessity of cutting his way by forced marches 
across the country to reach the Culgua. On the Warrego the Victoria 
language b spoken, with only a slight difference in the pronunciation. 

.Shortly after his return to Sydney, Mr. Kennedy started on another 
expedition, for the purpose of exploring the interior of Cape York 
Peninsula and the country between the Belyamlo and the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria. By accounts from Capt. Owen Stanley, who conveyed Mr. 
Kennedy and hb party to Rockingluim Bay, we learn that be landed 
there cm the 24tb of May last year, and having encamped fur a«fcw 
days to recruit his sheep and horses, started fur the interior on the 
4th of June in high spirits. They hod to encounter a little swampy 
groimd at first, but after that the country seemed clear. Mr. Kenney's 
plan was to proceed to Cape York along the eastern side of the pro¬ 
montory. After recniiting his party there, where he was to receive 
a fresh supply of sheep and pro\isinn«, he would proceed to the south- 
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ward along ibe eastern shore* of the Gulf of Carpentaria, to the mouth 
of Water Plaets river, as marked in Flinders* chart. Fie will ascend 
this river to ascertain whether it be identical or not with the river 
Mitchell discovered by Leichhardt. Fie will then cross the Nonda 
country till he reaches the Flinders river, which he will trace to its 
source, and thence return to the settled districts in the neighbourhood 
of Moreton Pay. 

Surveys .—Captain Owen Stanley is making satis&ctory and rapid 
progress in the survey of the coasts of Australia. He has already fur¬ 
nished the Admiralty with surveys of Moreton Bay, Port Curtis, and 
Sandy Island, and has re-eumined the locality of Albany Island, near 
Cape York. He will this year continue the survey of the eastern coast 
between Cape York and Rockingham Bay, and of the danger* between 
it and the Barrier Reef.* 

Captain Stokes, to whom the survey of New Zealand has been 
intrusted, has already reached the scene of bis intended operations, 
and will now prosecute the survey of its shores and liarbours, according 
to the seasons and the immediate requirements of the colony. 

AraiCA. 

The question of the sources of the Wliite Nile still remains unsolved, 
notwithstanding the animated discussion which has been carried on 
between Dr. Bcke and M. d’Abbadie. As F have stated on a former 
occasion, the principal point in discussion u, whither do the river* dis¬ 
covered by M. d’Abbsulie, and by him called Gebbe and Godjeb, flow ? 
Are they the head water* of the Jubba, which falls into the Indian 
Ocean, as asserted by some African geographers ? or do they &11 into 
the Baro or Sobat, as maintained by Dr. Beke ? or do they 6ow westward 
. into the Shoa Berri of M. d’Amaud,as AI. d’Abbadie supposes? The 
only additional evidence published on this question since our last anni¬ 
versary is that of Mr. Weme. A short paper on this subject was read 
at the meeting of the British Association at Swansea by Mr. Weme, 
together with some observations by Dr. Beke. Since then Mr. Weme’* 
book has made its appearance, and has now been translated into English 
by Air. C. W. O’Reilly. Air. Werne was one of the companion* of 

M. d’Amand in the expedition sent by Alebemet Ali in 1841, when 
they reached the Bari country, a little to the S. of the fourth parallel of 

N. lat.,beyond which the shallow and rocky bed of the river prevented 
the fuAher advance of the boats. Air. Werue’s work contains some 

• Since the above was read, we learn that Cspt Stanley has retamed tn Sydney, 
having completed the survey between RockiBeDam Bay and (^pe York, lie was 
disappoiDtcd at no< fidling in with Mr. Kennedy at the laller place. 
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interecting delzib of the native customs and habits, and of the scenery 
and botany of tlie country. There is not, however, one word respecting 
the observation* for positions, nor are there many scientific remark* 
throughout the book. The only evidence bearing on tlie Nile question 
is, tliat the natives of Bari stated that the river came from very far off to 
the S. I have not seen the original, but, judging from the translation, 
the tune and spirit in which the work is written are most objectionable, 
and the contemptuous and offensive remarks on hi* French fellow-tra- 
vellers, even if they were justifiable in fiicl, are much to be regretted. 
With regard to the main question at issue, any further hypothetical dis¬ 
cussion is in vain. Nothing con be known until the Godjeb u further 
examinisl and traced to it* termination. 

Snovy Mountaint .—In the first Number of the ‘ Church Klissionary 
Intelligencer’ (May, 1849) i* a narrative of a journey to Jaggo, the 
snow country of Eastern Africa, by )Ir. Kebmann, a member of the 
East African Mission, giving some information respecting the interior 
of the country, to which lie penetrated for a considerable distance from 
Mombos, meeting with little or no opposition from the native*. The 
most remarkable feature in this expedition wo* the discovery, after 10 
or 12 days’ journey from the coast, of the mountains of Jagga, one of 
which, called Kiliroondjaro, is reported to be covered with perpetual 
snow. This was most unexpected ; and some idea of the elevation of 
this remarkable mountain may be formed from the fact that it is situated 
between 3* and 4* S. of the et|uator. It was seen by the party to the 
westward, and is laid down by them approximately in nearly the same 
latitude as Mombas. The river Gona, Bowing near its base, is sup- 
poseil, from tlie extreme coldness of its waters, to be derived from the 
melting of the snow* of Kilimandjaro, the height of which has been 
roughly estimated at 20,000 feet. Much rain fell during their stay at 
Jagga, in tlie month of May. 

The discovery of this lofty mountain has been assumed as giving 
additional strength to the arguments of those who look for the sources 
of tlie White Nile to the S. of the equator ; but its comparative proxi¬ 
mity to the coast, aiul the course of the rivers both to the N. and S., 
which w ould carry off a great portion of the waters resulting from its 
melted snows, ought to make us cautious in adopting such a conclusion 
without more detailed information. The instruction* given to Dr. 
Bialloblouky, previous to hb departure from Elngland lost June, con¬ 
templated hb attempting to penetrate into the interior of Afrite from 
Mombas or it* vicinity. We may therefore expect, in the event of hu 
surrreding in hi* attempt, additional information on tlib subject from 
hi* exertion*. The last acconnU received of him were from Muscat, 
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whither he hxd proceeded from Aden, in the hope of finding a veaiel 
to take him to Mombas.* 

A map of the countries watered by the Nile has been published by 
Dr. Kiepert, during the past year, at Weimar: it includes E;^'pt, Nubia, 
and ilabesch; and from Dr. Kiepert’s well known abilities in such con* 
structions it may fairly be looked upon as containing the latest and most 
accurate information respecting these countries. 

Libyan Detert. —Mr. llayle St. John has added to our knowlcdgpe 
of the geography and antiquities of North Africa by his graphic de¬ 
scriptions and interesting account of his adventures in the Libyan 
Desert and the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, which he lately visited. We 
have had so little information respecting these curious and isolated 
■localities, where the prolific exuberance of nature shows itself by its 
efforts in the midst of the desert, tliat Mr. St. John’s volume, despite a 
few slight blemishes, is one of the most instructive of the series of 
Mr. Murray’s * Home and Colonial Library.’ 

Algeria .—Colonel Lapie is engaged in correcting the map of 
Algeria. A map of tlic whole district of the 'I'eH, reduced to rriWri 
is also in preparation, based on a triaiigulatioii made by French officers. 

A map of the empire of Marocco lias also just been engraved at Paris, 
under the inspection of Colonel Baudouiu, on a scale of rr siiss i *tnd 
a map of Tunis is projected on the scale of rsVsrv 

We learn from the public |upcrs that Colonel Ducouret, already 
known to the French public for his travebi in Egypt, Syria, Abessinia, 
Darfour, Arabia, Persia, Ac., now proposes to traverse the whole of the 
African continent from Algiers to Senega), passing through Timbuctoo; 
from Senegal to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence through 
the whole African peninsula from S. to N., viz., from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Algiers. Having resided for sixteen years amongst the Arabs, 
by whom he is known as Hadji Abd-el-Hamed Bey, and having performed 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, he poaseeses many fiicilities and advantages for 
tliis hazardous undertaking not usually found in Oriental travellers. 

Atgoa Dag .—Some interesting remarks respecting this well-known 
but hitherto unsurveyed harbour of Algoa Bay will be found in the 
* Nautical Magazine * for October, 1848. Its capabilities os a harbour 
seem^ hitherto to have been overlooked and its safety underrated. 

* Sioe# reading the above, intelligence bis reached Eogisnd that Dr. BJollo- 
blotsky had arrived at Zanzibar in February last. The mwfitioa which he sums 
that 1^ met with froo the Briti^ Coosul. who not only raised objeeiions to his 
Joom^ into the interior, but refnsed to aid him in its prosecatioo, was most dis- 
ooaragiog. When, however, be met with the same treatment from the missionaries, 
on what groonds have not yet been explained, be fonnd himself nnder the ne- 
or Riving np his expedition and of retnming to Aden, from whence he hat 
written to Dr. Behe (Jane 4). 
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M. A. a young Firuchman, who, on the occasion of our 

last Anniversary, was reported to be still prosecuting his adventurous 
journey in the interior of Central Africa, has returned to Piiris within 
the last four months, unable to continue his undertaking in consequence 
of insuperable difficulties, which, however, have not yet been fully 
explained. 

I noticed in my Address last year some of the principal results of 
Mr. Duncan's visit to Western Africa, aid of bis journey throtigh the 
kingdom of Dahomey to Adafoodia. We may cong^ratulate the cause 
of African geography and African civilization on the ffict that Air. 
Duncan is about to return to the scene of his former exploits, under the 
sanction and protection of the Government. From Mr. Duncan’s 
intimate knowledge of tlie manners and habits of the people, from hi» 
personal acquaintance with many of the principal native chieflaint, and 
from bis well-tried prudence under similar circumstances, we cannot 
but anticipate a great increase to our knowledge of the physical 
geography and products of the interior of this part of Africa. Mr. 
Duncan will endeavour, should a &vourable opportunity present itself, 
to reach Timbuctoo. He goes with the best wishes of the Society, and 
their hopes for his successful return from his difficult and arduous 
undertaking. 

Two German travellers in Africa have lately returned to Europe, 
from whom we may expect some interesting information. Dr. Peters 
has returned to Berlin from his exploring mission to Eastern Africa, 
after an absence of more than five years; and Baron von MQller has 
lately returned to Germany, after many years’ resilience in F^pt and 
other parts of Africa. He proposes again visiting Egypt, and esta¬ 
blishing a colony far up the banks of the Nile, after wUch be intends 
crossing the whole African continent from east to west. 

Nobtii Amcbica. 

Arctic Expedition,—In proceeding to describe the progress of 
geography on the western side of the Atlantic, it is with feelings of 
regret, now not unmingled with apprehension, that I have to state 
that no information has been received during the post year respecting 
Sir J. Franklin and his expedition. A report was in circulation some 
months ago that the firing of guns in the Polar Sea had been heard 
along the coast by natives, but it was never traced to anything 
positive or satisfactory. In the mean time it is some consolanon to 
know tlmt the Government have not been idle in their endeavours to 
obtain information of, or to render Umely assistance to, the long absent 
expedition. A reward of 20.000/. has been ofl^ by Her Majwtv’s 
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Gorernment to way ptrtiea, whether by m or by Und, who shxll lutre 
rendered efficient astutance to Sir J. Franklin, hU thipa, or their 
crewt, or may hare contributed directly to extricate them from the ice. 

Tlie Government hare further conaulted all thoee naval officera and 
otbera whoee experience in the Polar Seas enabled them to give ad¬ 
vice on the subject, as to the best means to be adopted for aifoiding 
relief to the missing expedition. In consequence of their unanimous 
opinion, another vessel is ordered to proceed at once with additional 
supplies for Sir James Ross, and to desire that both the Enterprise 
and the Investigator should remain in the Arctic Seas for the purpose 
of carrying on the search for the Erebus and Terror. The North 
Star is preparing for this purpose under Mr. Saunders, who has 
. already visited those seas under Sir G. Back. She is provided with 
instructions to be deposited in various places, some of which were 
already designated by Sir James Rom as places of rendexvous. 

The Admiralty have expressed their willingness to place a ship at the 
di^xtsal of the Liverpool Shipowners Association, for the purpose of 
being fitted for searching the Arctic Seas. The cost of preparing and 
fitting out the vessel would probably have to be defrayed by public 
subscription. It has been stated that the Russian Minister, Baron 
Brunnow, deeply interested in the fate of the Arctic Expedition, has 
urged his Government to send out exploring parties from the Asiatic 
side of Behring's Straits, and that this proposal will be carried into 
execution during the present summer. 

In addition to these measures, it has been reported that the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States intend fitting out two vessels for the purpose 
of assisting in the search for Sir J. Franklin ; one to proceed into the 
Arctic Sees by Behring’s Straits, and the other by Baffin’s Bay. 

Instructions have also been forwarded to Captain Kellett, of the 
Herald, ordering him to proceed northward, with all the provisions be 
can stow, to Join the Plover, and in the event of fislling in with her to 
proceed in company direct to Behring’s Straits. Captain Kellett is 
directed to supply the Plover with provisions, so that she may be 
enabled to poM the winter of 1849-50 in the Behring’s Straits, and 
make such search for the missing vessels as was intended should have 
beei^made during the summer of 1849. As the time approaches when 
the provisions of the Erebus and Terror must be nearly exhausted, onr 
interest in their fiite becomes painfully excited, and we fervently trust 
that Skhese combined operations for their relief may not have been 
undertaken in vain, and that before the expiration of tl»e present year 
the gratifying intelligence of the safety of their gallant crews may reach 
the ears of their anxious countrymen. 
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The last information received from Sir J. Richardson and bis over¬ 
land party was from the Melhy Portage, July 4, 1848; and the last 
accounts of Sir James Rose were dated August 28, 1848, at the mouth 
of Lancaster Sound. 

The survey of the shores of Prince Edward’s Island having been re¬ 
cently completed under Captain Uayiield's examination, he is now em¬ 
ployed on those of Cape Breton Island. 

^mmamler Shortland, who was assistant under Rear-Admiral W. 
F. Owen, in his recent survey of the Bay of Fundy, is about to resume 
the survey as its chief, and will continue his operations from the spot 
where the Admiral left off. 

Canada. —Mr. J. Anowsmith has just completed a new and mag¬ 
nificent nup of Canada in 8 sheets, which I understand will be pub-, 
lished before the end of the month. Its execution reflects the greatest 
credit on Mr. Anowsmith, whose talents in this respect are too well 
known to need any further recommendation at my hands. 

United State* CoaU Surrey .—The report of the Superintemlent 
of the United States Coast Survey shows the progreM made in that 
Survey during the past year. From it we learn that the work lias now 
been esuried into every State but one on the Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico, and that preparations are making for extending it into the 
Pacific. Six sheet charts have been published during the year, and 
ten others are in the hands of the engravers. The entire number of 
Coast Survey maps already published is twenty-one. Six new shoals 
have been discovered during the season off Nantucket, and one in 
Chesapeake Bay. A large area, extending more than twenty miles 
south and east of Nantucket, is thickly beset with dangers, and os they 
lie in the track of vessels trading to Europe from New York, it is of the 
utmost importance that their positions should be accurately laid dovm. 

Great pains have been taken to determine with the utmost precision 
the longitude of some one point in the United States as compared with 
that of Greenwich. For this purpose the Superintendent of the 
United States Observatory has availed himself of the opportunities 
afforded by the outward line of steamers between Liverpool and Boston. 
On the arrival of a steamer at Boston, the chronometers are taken to 
the Cambridge Observatory for comparison, and again on their arrival 
at Liverpool they are taken to the observatory at that place. Fn this 
manner 116 chronometers have been observed in 34 voyages. 

I alluded in my Address last year to the intended employroentgif the 
electric telegraph for thepurposeofdeterminingthedifferenceof longi¬ 
tude between different places. This plan is now extensively adopted. The 
difference between Washington and New York and Philadelphia was 
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determined in 1847. During the peit jrenr the difference between 
New York and Cambridfre Obeervatorjr ha» been determined by the 
»ame method. The report describe* the manner in which thwe ex¬ 
periments were carried out. Three different systems of obserratinns 
hnve been employed : 1°. the absolute difference of lime between the 
two places by transmisrion of signals ; 2^. the comparison between 
solar awl sidereal times at the two stations by the alternate trans¬ 
mission of signals in coincidence with the bents of the chronometers 
relatively marking solar and sidereal time: and 8°. by telegraphing 
the exact time* of the transits of stars over each wire of the telescope 
of a transit instnuiient. The most absolute accuracy may be expected 
from the combination of these methods. 

Among the operations of the survey more immerliately connected 
with the commerce of New York is mentioned the survey of Hell 
Gate; 4000 soundings and 614 angles with the sextant have been 
taken. The exploration of the Gulf-stream was also continued during 
the post season, and the temperature carefully observed at different 
depths. A new base-line has been measured on the coast of North 
Carolina, In connexion with the survey of Albemarle Sound. 

The exertions of Lieut. litaury have been already before the public; 
he has completed the publication of his Winil and Current Charts 
of the Atlantic, in 8 sheets, and hi* proceedings hare excited great 
interests in the United States. The important results of his dis¬ 
coveries, both as to scientific infoniuition and commercial advantages, 
are ably expressed in a report of a Committee of Congress, dated 
Feb. 22, 1849, in which his merits are deservedly acknowledged ; and 
it is recommended that Government should assist his investigations by 
directing all Government vessels to make the same ohservatioos as 
have been already voluntarily made by merchant vessels. 

Vaneourer’s /s/aad.—Mr. Arrowsmith has lately published a new 
map of Vancouver’s Island, in which the different natural feature* 
of the country, so far os they have been surveyed, as well as the 
locality of the coal-mines, are laid down. The importance of this 
discovery of goo<l cool in the vicinity of a district which will un¬ 
doubtedly attract for many years to come the surplus population of all 
the ^Vmcrican states, and perhaps of Europe also, cannot be over¬ 
estimated. Btit a question may rise how far the prosperity of the 
island, or its condition as a colony, will be advanced by the cession, 
preidhture, to say the least of it, of this island to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. This question, as well a* other* relating to the political 
geography of our North American possessions, will be found fully 
VOL. xtx. / 
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dticuaaed in a work Utelr written by Mr. J. £. Fitzgerald, entitled 
‘ Hndson’f Bay Company and Vancouver’* Island.' 

Caii/omia .—At the last Anniversary I anticipated that the war 
between the United States and Mexico would increase our knowledge of 
many portions of the American continent, particularly of the northern 
provinces of Mexico and California. We have lately received two in¬ 
teresting memoirs published by Congress, detailing the routes of different 
exploring expeditions in California and New Mexico by officers of the 
American army. These officers are Colonel Fremont and Major Emory. 

The work of Colonel Fremont is entitled' Geographical Memoir upon 
Upper California, in illustration of his Map of Oregp>n and Cali¬ 
fornia,' addressed to the Senate of the United State*. In explaining 
the map by which it is accompanied. Colonel Fremont states that it em- • 
braces the whole western side of the continent between the eastern 
base of the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, and lietween the 
Strait* of Fiica and the Gulf of California, taking for its outline on 
the N. the boundary line with Great Britain, and on the S., including 
the Bay of San Diego, the head of the Gulf of California, the rivers 
Colorado and Gila, and all the country through which the line of the 
late treaty with Mexico would run from Et paso del Norte to the sea. 
To complete the view in that quarter, the valley of the Rio del Norte 
is added, from the head of that river to El paso del Norte, thereby 
including New Mexico. It is believer! to be the most correct that 
has yet appeared «ther of Or^on or of Alu California, and is cer¬ 
tainly the only one that shows the structure and coiifigumtioo of the 
interior of Upper California. One of the principal corrections it thus 
stated: " In the map published in 1845 the western coast was laid 
down according to Vancouver. When the newly established pomtiona 
(based on astronomical observations) were placed on the new map, it 
was found that they carried the line of the coast about 14 miles further 
W., and the valleys of the Sacramento and San Joaquin about 20 
mUes E., making an increase of more than 30 mile* in the breadth of 
the country below the Sierra Nevada, vix. between that range of 
mountains ai>d the Pacific. These positions were found to agree nearly 
with the observatioiu of Cspt. Beechey at Monterey.” 

The memoir then proceeds to show the character of the country, 
and to point out the great diversity which exisU in different pans • 
for the present the author limits his observations to the two great 
divisions of the country which lie on the opposite side* of the Sierra 
Nevada. This mounUin-chain is the grand feature of California: 
extending at a general distance of 150 mile* fVom the coast, it divide* 
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Cali&rnix into two port*, and the author explains the physit^ circum¬ 
stances by which the two sides of the Sierra exhibit two distinct 
climates. E. of the Sierra Nevada is that anomalous feature of the 
continent called the great basin, about 500 miles in diameter each way, 
between 4000 and 5000 feet above the level of the sea, completely 
shut in by mountains, with its own system of lakes and rivers, and 
having no connexion whatever with the sea. The great Salt Lake 
and the Utah litke constitute the most interesting features of this dis¬ 
trict, the one a saturated solution of common salt, the other fraih, via., 
the Utah 100 feet above the level of the Salt Lake, which is itself 
4200 feet above the level of the sea. .So complete is the saturation, 
that 5 gpdions of water roughly evaporated gave 14 pints of salt, the 
• analysis of which gave of chloride of sodium. Tlu- fresh-water 
lakes and rivers, which are numerous, abound in trout. The maritime 
regions W. of the Sierra Nevada are described a» fertile and genial 
in the highest degree. 

The whole of this district, including the valleys of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin, is described by Colonel Fremont in most glowing terms. 
Abundantly supplied with pasture and timber, it produces in per¬ 
fection all the fruits and Cerealia of Italy; its climate, instead of 
varying from hot to cold, ranges between dry and wet, and vegetation, 
checked by the dryness of summer, is revivified by the wet of the 
winter roontlis. To these advantages is atlded the harbour of San 
Francisco, the finest and most perfect in the world, extending from 
iu narrow entrance nearly 50 miles into the interior. The details 
given in the memoir, to which I must refer you, will he found full of 
Interest and information. 

Having completed the superintendence of the publication of his map, 
Colonel Fremont was about to proceed as a.settler to California. Anxious 
to avail himself of this opportunity of crossing the Rocky Mountains to 
render additional services to geography, he iiad arranged a strong ex¬ 
ploring party, and proposed in the middle of winter to cross the Rocky 
Mountains above the bead waters of the Rio del Norte. The disastrous 
and fatal termination of this expedition U now well known. An early 
winter of unparalleied severity prevented his getting on j he was com¬ 
pletely snowed up on the summit of the range. His mules were frozen 
to death, and it was with the greatest difficulty that he and about half 

I*rty escaped with their lives, but in a miserable condition, to Taos. 

Tne work of Major Emory is entitleii ‘ Notes of a Military Recon- 
noissance from Fort Leavenworth, in Missouri, to San Diego, in Cali¬ 
fornia, including parts of the Arkansas, Del Norte, and Gila Riven.* 
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Sfsjor Emory sccompanied the force conimanrfed by Colonel Kearny, 
which wa» rtyled “the Array of the West,” ami, marching from 
Leavenworth, was destined to strike a blow at the northern provinces 
of Mexico, particularly New Mexico and California. The party were 
well provided with instruments, including sextants, chronometers, and 
barometers, by which, with the exception of some variation in the rate 
of the chronometers in crossing the mountainous country between 
Santa Fd on the Rio Gramle del Norte and the Gila River, many 
careful observations were made. The astronomical observations wore 
finally computed and corrected by Professor Hubbard ; they establish 
the geographical position of 52 points extending from Fort Leaven¬ 
worth to the Pacific. 

The line of country thas traversed, and of which we have much * 
interesting information respecting its physical geography, geology, 
botany, and antiquities, as well as of its inhabitants, may be briefly 
described as follows:—From Fort Leavenworth they proceeded to 
Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas, and thence in a S.S.W. direction to 
SanU Fd. From Santa Fd they descended the course of the Rio 
Grande del Norte in an almost southerly direction for 180 miles; then, 
turning to the W., they crossed the elevated watershed between 
the rivers flowing into the Atlantic and the Pacific, and, descending 
into the valley of the Gila, followed the course of that river down its 
narrow and rocky bed for several hundred miles to its junction with 
the Rio Colorado. From thence, aAer crossing the Colonulo near the 
head of the Gulf of California, they croosed a sandy desert of some 
extent, and finally reached Son Diego after meeting with considerable 
opposition from the last remnant of the ^lexicon forces. The greater 
part of this route is new and interesting; the physical features and 
vegetation of the country are graphically described ; and the work, with 
its various appendices, accompanied by an excellent map of the route, 
must be considered as a valuable addition to our knowledge of this 
portion of the Americsui continent. 

The American Congress has also published during the post year a 
very interesting memoir of a tour to Northern Mexico, connected with 
Colonel Doniphane’s expedition in 1846 and 1847, by Dr. Wislizenua, 
full of geographical, geological, and particularly botanical infornugion, 
with a map of a route from Independence on the Missouri to Santa Fd, 
Chihuahua, Monterey, and Matamoros. 

In addition to the increase of our geographical knowledge of Cali¬ 
fornia and the northern provinces of Mexico by these expeditions, 
another event of a remarkable character will undoubtedly ere long 
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coiuiilenbly extend our knowledge of ibew dutant countries. It can 
be scarcely oecesnary for me to say that I allude to tbe recent discovery 
of gold>mines in California—mines of such extraordinary wealtb as, 
taking only a moderate view of ibe accounts wbicb liave yet reached 
us, to throw completely into tbe sliade all that we iwve yet heard of 
the wealth of the Bnuils, or the still richer products of tlie gold-mines 
of Siberia, on the flanks of the Ural and tbe Altai, already so fully 
described to you by Sir II. Murchison in bis Address in 1844, and by 
M. lioflinan in an account of his journeys to the gold regions of Siberia, 
noticed by me last year. Should the researches of future years in any 
degree correspond with the results of last year, when it is computed 
that, notwitlutanding the irregularity of the proceedings and the insuf- 
• ficiency of means, gold to the value of four millions of dollars at the 
lowest computation was extracted from these mines, it is iiii|>ossibIe to 
calculate on tbe amount of immigration likely to take place iuto this 
region in tbe course of the next few years. By these means the 
civilization of a new world will be accomplished. Extensive regions, 
now scarcely trodden by num’s foot, known, however, to be productive 
to the greatest degree, and to contain treasures of scientific interest 
more valuable to the botanist, tbe geologist, and the naturalist than its 
untold stores of g^ld, will be thoroughly explored. Commerce, spreading 
from the western shorts of the United States, will open a new route 
acrois tbe Pacific to the islands of tbe Chinese seas, and we may thus 
look forward to knowing more of the interior of that great empire and 
of the neighbouring islands than we appear to have any chance of 
obtaining by other means. 

Panama .—But this discovery of the wealth and importance of 
California has given additional interest to another subject which has at 
various periods attracted the attention of European statesmen and 
engineers. The narrow isthmus of Panama is tlie great obstacle to the 
easy transition of European and American trade from tlie Atlantic into 
the waters of the Pacific. Many plans and suggestions have been 
oflered for overcoming these difficulties, and various localities have 
been pointed out asaflotding the least amount of hinderances to such an 
undertaking. A clear and interesting synopsis of tbe different points 
indipated some time back by the illustrious Alexander von Ilumboldt, 
from which an artificial communication might be opetK'd between the 
two oceans, will be found in 3Ir. Aaron Palmer’s Memoir, addressed 
to tife late President, Mr. Polk, already alluded to (No. 80, 1848, 30th 
Cougressj. Mere the comparative advantages and disadvantages of tbe 
different routes are discussed, and tbe additional information respecting 
them, subsequently obtained, is brought to bear on their relative merits. 
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Since then, nilrosds and csosl* have been altematelj proposed, and 
lupported as best suited the interest of the promoters or the physical 
characters of the country through which it was proposed to carry them. 
This is not the place, nor should I have the time, to detail these dif¬ 
ferent plans, but it is evident that this Californian discovery must 
greatly expedite their construction, as it will also find the means for 
dcfiaying their expenses. I will only mention that the Mexican 
Government are now making a carriage-road from Minatetlan, on the 
river Coatzacoalcos, to the town of Tehuantepec on the Pacific, a 
distance of 120 miles. 

Captain Granville Loch, whilst lately in command of the expedition 
on the Mosquito coast, has constructed an admirable plan of the course 
of the S. Juan di Nicaragua, from its mouth to the Lake of Nicaragua, * 
and of the surrounding country, which it b to be hoped will soon be 
pubibhed. 

Wett Indian Surrejf .—Captain Barnett has recently been engaged 
in the survey of Antigua, Berbuda, and the Antilles, and Lieutenant 
Lawrance. hitherto second in command, will resume the survey of the 
West Indies as its chief. 

Yucatan .—We learn that Dr. Heller, an Austrian naturalist, has 
just returned to New York, afier passing two years and a half in 
exploring the provinces of YucaUn, Tabasco, Chbpas, and Oajaca. 
He has made some interesting collections, has studied the Maya lan¬ 
guage, and traversed Yucatan from Charupoion to Cape Catoche, and 
has made many discoveries respecting the early traditions of the Indians 
of Chiapas; he b about to publbh the result of hb discoveries. 

South AMEaira. 

Ne%o Granada .—Colonel Joaquin Acosta, to whose map of the 
republic of New Granada I alluded last year, has lately published at 
Parb an hUtorical account of the discovery and colonization of New 
Granada in the sixteenth century. It b accompanied by a map, on 
which are laid down, in different colours, the routes of the various dis¬ 
coverers from Columbus to Robledo. It b chiefly compiled from older 
authors, both printed and in manuscript; the matter b put together in 
one consecutive narrative, omitting all the fitbulous tales and empty 
deebmations which they contain ; it will be found to be full of inte¬ 
resting and original matter, and the catalogue of authoriiies, .with 
remarks on their character and value, at the conclusion, will be most 
useful to those engaged in similar pursuits. 

Colonel AcosU has also btely reprinted at Pfcrb the ‘ Seminario di 
Bogoti,’ with several unpubibbed memoirs. Thb periodical also con- 
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tains some interesting papers on the geogrsphjof the ancient vice- 
rojralty of New Granada. Colonel Acosta has lately returned to his 
own country, and is about to undertake a survey of the snowy and 
almost unknown mountainous group of Santa Martha. 

A very interesting map of the Laguna di Titicaca amd the valleys of 
Turay, Callao, and Demgpiadero, in Peru and Bolivia, has been lately 
published by Mr. Pentiand from the results of his own observations. 
Mr. Pentiand has accompanied this map with some observations to the 
French Academy, in which the following heights are given:— 

Sorata . . 6,488 metres = 21,286 English feet. 

Illimani. , 6,466 ,, =21,181 ,, 

Chiniboraso 6,530 ,, = 21,424 ,, 

A subsequent communication states that the mountain of Aconcagua, 
formerly supposed to be a volcano, in the southern part of Chili, is, by 
the triangulation of Captain FiuRoy, 7071 metres, or 23,200 feet, 
above the sea, and consequently the highest point in the New World. 

We have been informed that the American Government have ordered 
an astronomical mission to the South Sea, under Lieutenant Gilliss, 
United States Navy. Many of the expected results will undoubtedly 
prove available to geographical knowledge. The principal object of 
the expedition is to make such observations in Chili as, with a series of 
corresponding observations in Washington and in Europe, shall tend 
to correct or to confirm the solar parallax, as well as that of the inferior 
planets. It is expected that the operations will be continued from 
November 1849 to the summer of 1852, at the island of Chiloe, which 
is to be the chief station of the inquiry. The leisure intervals of time 
are to.be filled up with every description of observation, astronomical, 
geographical, magnetic, meteorological, Ac.; and Lieutenant Gillisa 
xealoosly invites questions from all quarters on the objects proposed. 

Quito .—In tbe'Comptes Rendus’ (No. 10, hlarch, 1849) is an 
interesting notice of a paper by M. Visse, respecting the position and 
arrangement of the erratic blocks of the Andes of Quito. The question 
of the origin of these blocks has always been one of great interest, not 
only to the geologist, but to the physical geographer. M. Visse 
disproves the idea of their havittg been thrown out from a crater 
during an eruption, and adopts the view of their being derived from 
the ^roulement or breaking down of the escarpment of the over¬ 
hanging mountain, by which the d^ris have been spread over the 
plains below. A MS. map of the Rio Esmeraldas, near which they 
were observed, accompanies the paper. 
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Ilaklmyt Society .—In addition to the work* published by the 
Hakluyt Society mentioned last year, vre owe to them the interesting 
account of tbe ‘ Discoeery of the Knipire of Guiana,’ by Sir W. 
lialeigb. It is entitled ‘ The Discovery of the large, rich, and beautiful 
Empire of Guiana, with a relation of the great and gpilden City of 
Monoa (which the Spanbrds call £1 Dorado), perfonned in the 
year 159o by Sir W. Italeigb, Kt., reprinted from the edition of 1396, 
with some unpublished documents relative to that country.’ It has 
been edited by Sir R. Schomburgk, and we may be permitted to 
expras a hope that this Society will l^ng continue its useful labours 
in nmking us better acquainted with tbe celebrated voyages of our* 
early travellers. Wo are also indebted to them for having published 
an accoimt of Sir Francis Drake and his voyages in 1393. It is 
printed from the original manuscript in the British Museum, by 
Thomas Mayooide, a personal friend of Sir F. Drake's. The volume 
also contains tbe Spanish account of Drake’s attack on Puerto Rico, 
respecting which the editor, Mr. Cooley, says that it is amusing to 
observe the variance between the Spanish and English accounts of the 
mme action, both written in good faith. 

Lighthouses .— In the progress of geographical discovery, or of 
hydrographical knowledge, wliatever temis to facilitate the work, or to 
ensure the safety of the inquirer is of tlic utmost value. Of tlie means 
to this important end few are more deserving of attention than the 
erection of lighthouses; the more dangerous tbe coast they give notice 
of, or the more stormy the seas in which they are erected, the greater 
is the credit and the skill of the architect who successfully overcomea 
his difficulties. I do not pretend however to enter into this question 
on this occasion ; but there is one example of such complete success in 
overcoming obstacles of no onlinary character, ami which at one time 
seemed absolutely insurmountable, and of which the interesting record 
has been lately publislted, Utat I should be doing injustice to conspi. 
cuous merit, as well as violence to my own feelings, were 1 not to 
remind you of iu I allude to that magnificent specimen of this de* 
«ription of building, the Skerryvore Ljghthouse, lately erecttyl by 
Mr. Alan Stephenson on the dangerouv group of rocks off the island of 
Tyree, south of the Hebrides, and of which a full and detailed account 
has been published by Mr. Steplienson himself. To form any jus\ idea 
of the difficulties and dangers experienced in this undertaking, the 
terrific storms to which the workmen were exposed, and tbe talent and 
gallantry by which all was overcome, the work itself must be perused. 
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Wiih regard to the general question of lighthouses, I may state that 
much information respecting those on the coast of Scotland will be 
found in the Report to the Commissioners of the Northern Light¬ 
houses, printed in the Appendix C. to the Second Report by the Com* 
raiadoners appointed to inquire into Tidal Ilarboun, laid before 
Parliament 1847*8. 

Afeleoroio ^.—The many interesting facts connected with this branch 
of geographical investigation have during the past year attracted more 
than usual attention at the hands of their observers. Not only have 
plwrnomcna been more carefully attended to and registered, but the 
number of localities at which observations are made by private indivi* 
duals is increased. This is of the utmost importance; for it is only after 
■many scries of observations made at various spots have been compared 
and contrasted with each other, that the almost mysterious and recon¬ 
dite laws by which these phieuomena are regulated can be finally ascer¬ 
tained. I do not here propose to go into the details of this question, 
but must confine myself to a few observations on some of the principal 
points which have come under my notice. 1 would particularly allude 
to an ingenious application of one of the most remarkable discoveries 
of modem science, viz. the use of the electric telegraph, for the pttrpose 
of rapidly communicating reports of weather and of winds from dificrent 
parts of England. Many of the railway companies are stated to have 
entered into the plan with spirit, and, if carrietl out, we may expect 
that meteorological conclusions of gresU value will be obtained, by 
enabling meteorologists to ascertain the laws of the progress of the 
great aerial curreals, or even of those electric phasnomena which so 
sensibly alfect the conditions of our atmosphere. When we recollect 
that, according to Captain Carless’s investigation of the great rotatory 
hurricane on the Malabar coast in 1847, notwithstanding the violent 
rapiditT of the circnlor motion, the direct progress of tlie centre of the 
storm was not more than 12 to 15 miles per hour, wc can at once see 
bow the electric telegraph would outstrip the hurricane in its progress, 
and convey a salutary warning to the regions it was approaching. 
M. Quetelet has communicated to the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Belgium some particulars relative to the arrangements in England, and 
be stales that a series of analogous observations are already being made 
at Brussels, Ghent, Louvain, St. Frond, Li^ge, and Namur. 

An interesting paper was read not long ago before the Royal Society 
1^ J. 4 *'. Miller, Ewj., on the question of the &1I of rain. It was 
called,' Some Remarks on a Paper entitled “ On the Depth of Rain 
which fidk in the same localities at dififerent altitudes in the billy dis¬ 
tricts of Lancashire, Cheshire, Ac., by S. C. Homerthain.'' ’ One of 
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the most remArksble &cU mentioned by Mr. Miller wa» this, that, if 
the receipts of the mountain-gauge* be compared with the rain-fiiU in 
the Talleys, it will be found that the quantity increases considerably 
np to 1900 feet, where it reaches a maximum, but that above this 
eleeation the rain-iall rapidly decreases, until, at 2800 feet above the 
sea, the amount is very much less than in the surrounding valleys. 

No where do these meteorological observations seem to be encouraged 
and kept up with more alacrity tlian in the Bombay Geographical 
Society. There the matter is taken up with a seal that must produce 
the best results, and the itumerous observatories established in different 
parts of the Presidency must ultimately secure to them a vast mass of 
valuable information, which is the more imi>ortant on account of the 
peculiar configuration of the ground, where the precipitous Syhadree 
range opposes such a powerful barrier to the moisture-laden atmosphere 
driven up from the ocean. I have great pleasure in stating that much 
of this progress is owing to the exertions of Dr. Buist, secretary to 
the Bombay Geograpliical Society. 1 have also much satisfaction in 
announcing the progress which has at length been made by him in the 
preparation of the first series of tidal and meteorological bbservations 
undertaken at his suggestion at Aden. Dr. BuUt deserves the greatest 
credit for his exertions, which have at length resulted In his over¬ 
coming the difficulties so long opposed to the success of this important 
object. 

Aneroid Barometer ,—Amongst the many discoveries of the last 
year there is perhaps none so likely to be of use to travellers in 
difficult and bsuharous countries as that of the Aneroid barometer. 
All who have travelled in districts but imperfectly surveyed, or of 
great inequalities of surface, have been anxious to avail themselves of 
the assistance of barometers to ascertain the heights of different spots, 
and all have probably found that it was impossible long to protect 
their instruments against the many risks of breakage to which they were 
exposed. The discovery of this convenient and portable instrument 
at once obviates many of these dangers. Of course it can hardly be 
expected tliat the same accuracy can be obtained from such a com¬ 
plicated iinilrument, depending too on material* liable to be affected 
by a change of temperature, a* from the common mountain* baro¬ 
meter. It will, however, serve on most occasions to obtain useful 
approximate observations. And the advantages gained by its greater 
portability and convenience in rugged countries, or when eve^-thing 
must be tiansported on horseback, far outweigh for the general traveller 
the precarious chance of the greater accuracy of the motinuin barometer, 
if it remains unbroken or tlir mereuty doe* not e'cape. 
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I luive endeavoured in the preceding obeervatioiu to lay before you 
a g^eral view of the proceedings connected with our Society, and 
with the progress of the science of geography by which the past year 
has been distinguished. With few and slight exceptions, (he result 
offers little of remarkable interest beyond the conviction of the steady 
progress of geographical knowledge in all the civilised regions of 
the Globe, as evidenced by the unusual number of maps, charts, 
atlases, and other geographical works being published in many coun* 
tries, and particularly in England, France, Germany, and America. 
This has been mainly owing to the increased knowledge obtained 
Almost from day to day of the exact configuration and relative bear* 
ings of different countries, coasts, and islands, by the many surveys 
now in operation. Each correction of the position of a town, or of 
the delineation of a coast, renders all previously existing maps and 
charts not only pro tanto valueless, but, except for the history of the 
science, positively mischievous. Hence, as our knowledge increases, 
the desire to possess the lost new map spreads through society, and 
calls for the publication of new atlases and charts. The science of 
meteorology has also made rapid progress, and under tite auspices of 
such men as Colonel Sykes, Colonel Sabine, and Professor Dove, we 
may not unreasonably look forward to a time when the laws by which 
atmospherical pluenomena are regulated will be ascertained, and ren> 
dered as available to the pursuit of natural science as those of attrac¬ 
tion or of gravity. That our own Society may not be behind hand 
in this universal progress, must be the sincere desire of us all; but to 
do this, we must be active and imlustrious, our numbers must be 
increased, our Journal should be enlarged, and its importance made to 
be felt wherever science is understood or geographical knowledge is 
appreciated. 

And here I may perhaps be admitted, before I take my leave of the 
Chair, to throw out a few suggestions respecting the future pros¬ 
pects ami management of our Society. Notwithstanding the strong 
desire felt by all who take any interest in the advonce of geogra¬ 
phical science, there exists much diversity of opinion as to the best 
means of obtaining the desired end. With all the object is the same, 
via., the spread of geographical information in its most extended 
sense / this embraces not only an exact knowledge of the limits of 
countries, and of the physical features of different districts, but a 
careful search into the productions of different regions, whether in the 
animal, or vegetable, or mineral kingdom; a knowledge of those 
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nmiural phtenomcna connected with nutgnetiMn and electricit 5 , so 
variously developed in different portions of the earth’s surface; a 
careful investigation of the laws of meteorology, including those of 
winds and currenU, and, in abort, of everything connected with the 
physical development of nature on the surface of our globe. It also 
embraces the application of geographical science to the representation 
of statistical and political information, os well as to the elucidation 
of ethnology and philology. 

There is, as I have said, a difference of opinion as to the means by 
which these objecU are to be attained. While some would limit the 
province of geography to the strict rules of scientific investigation, 
others, on the contrary, are desirous of popularizing the subject by 
making it more directly subservient to the gratification of the curiosity, 
of the many, or to the wants of commercial speculation. Both these 
extreme views would, in my opinion, be equally injurious. They whom 
I am now addressing will probably agree with me, that it is only by a 
proper combination of the two principles that geography can flourish ; 
that it is only by a complete union of scientific truth with popular 
interest that we can liope to ice the science of geography take that 
bold of the public niiiul in this country wliich shall ensure it the 
support necessary to secure its efficiency, and to maintain it in a power¬ 
ful and healthy condition. 

But I have already trfspossed too long on your time and patience, 
and yet I cannot leave this Chair for the purpose of resigning it to the 
gallant officer whom you have this day elected as your President, 
without congratulating you on having secured the active assistance 
of one who, since the first day on which this Society was called into 
existence, has ever been one of its wannest and most zealous friends. 
Captain Smyth brings to your service groat scientific attainmenU and 
babiu of business. What he undertakes he does not do by halves; and 
I have no hesitation in foretelling a prosperous future to the Society 
under his auspices. At all events, I quit the Chair with the most 
sincere wishes for iu future welfare and success, and an ardent hope 
that the application lately made to Her Majesty’s Government raw 
meet with a favourable recepUon. It only remains for me to return 
you ray sincere thanks for the uniform kindness and consideration 
which, in the conscientious discharge of my office, I liave met with at 
your hamls, whether in the Council orat our evening meetings and for 
tliat support which I have received in all suggesUons and m^.re, 
which it has been my duty or my lot to propow for the wel&re and 
interest of this Society. 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


1. —^ Visit to the River Zambezi. By T. S. I.Eion, Esq. 

[Krtd February *8,1848.] 

Animated by a love of adventure and a desire to explore re- 
. gions little known, I availed myself a few years since of an 
opportunity of proceeding to tlie eastern coast of Africa, so 
seldom visited ny Europeans, and had already been for some 
time engaged in examining several of its most interesting 
iioints, when circumstances led to my finding myself, in the 
middle of the month of July, IH39, at the principal of the 
numerous mouths of the river Zambezi, ^^e had made the 
land in its vicinity three days before; but owing to the exces¬ 
sive cloudiness of the weather, which prevented any observation 
being taken, and the toUl absence of landmarlw to indicate 
its position, our worthy skipiicr had failed discovering it. 
The whole line of coast for a degree or two to the northward 
and southward is moreover invisible at a greater distance than 
a few miles. In approaching land of this description, particu¬ 
larly within the tropics, the view to the beholder is must sin¬ 
gular: the clumps of tall palm trees, rising at first like so 
many islands with their bases cnvclojK>d in mist from the bosom 
of the ocean, and apparently unconnected with any support; 
but as the distance decreases, the dim misty outline gradually 
disappearing, their nature becomes more fully defined, and 
they arc then seen to rest on a stronger foundation than that 
before afforded to the deceived eye. 

With great care in sounding, we passed safely over the dan¬ 
gerous bar, on which at low water nothing is seen but huge 
breakers. The shoals forming it shift a good deal--so much 
so. indeed, that the soundings laid down in Captain Owen s 
chjft-t some twenty years ago are not to be depended ujjon. 
V\’e anchored just inside Tanj^alane Point, where a fire is 
alw^'s kept burning at night, close to the flag-staff, as a signal 
to vessels in the offing. This had. however, escaped our ob¬ 
servation, the strong northerly current having set us past it 
before dark. 
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Hippopotamus Point, on the southern shore, seems not un¬ 
aptly so named, the first creature we descried on the beach 
being a huge animal of that species, which, scared at the near 
approach of so much larger an object than itself, scuttled down 
to the water with all ]K)ssihlc speed, and shortly afterwards 
raised its head above the surface at some distance, oitening its 
enormous jaws, and uttering the indescribable harsh bellowing 
ciy peculiar to this river monster. 

On the following day a black pilot — who, however, called 
himself a Portuguese — came to taKc the vessel up to the town 
of Quilimane, about ten miles distant; and truly interesting 
was this sail from the great variety of animal life to be seen on 
the banks. The river varies in width from one to three miles; 
but as our course lay chiefly along the northern shore in order 
to avoid the numerous shoals, our proximity enabled us to see • 
distinctly everything jiassing. Numbers of hippo|x>tami were 
rolling their unwieldy carcasses in the deep b^ of mud left 
ontsidc the fringe of gloomy mangroves which mostly line the 
banks, but they retreated to their ooiy aliodcs at our approach. 
Where a break occurred in the mangroves, and trees of greater 
height appeared, intermixed with tanglwl brushwood, many 
varieties of the monkey*tril>e were to l>e seen springing from 
branch to branch, or swinging by their tails from the huge 
creejicrs, forming more or less graceful festoons. 

(in some of the extensive sandbanks large flocks of flamingoes 
stalked along in Indian file, requiring a close inspection to 
satisfy us that they were not really, as they ap]»eareu at a dis¬ 
tance, scarlet coated warriors — pelicans, solitary or in ]>air8, 
were sailing undisturbed in the shallows — and on the verge of 
the water numerous kinds of cranes, curlews, gulls, and other 
aquatic birds, were busily engaged in fishing or extracting 
worms and in.sects from the mud. Of alligators we saw none; 
they are found generally higher up the river, l>eyond the tide. 

We touched gently on the mud several times, for it is only 
at spring-tides that large vessels can cross the smaller bar (a 
shoal about half-way up), and ap]>ruaching an apology for a 
battery, armed with two guns of small calibre, we were hailed 
in most unintelligible jargon. This being responded to on our 
part in a similar style, j«rfectly satisfactory, however, to the 
garrison, we proceeded to drop our anchor opposite to the simt 
on which the straggling town above-mentioned is situated!* in 
the midst of no less than thirteen slave-brigs, brigantines, and 
schooners—all Brazilians, with one exception (a Spaniard)y>and 
all under Portuguese colours 

Although called a town, Quilimane liears but small resem¬ 
blance to such: there are no streets laid out at right angles, no 
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squares, and no public buildings, with the exception of a small 
church under the patronage of Nossa Senhora do Livramento; 
and a number of sheds included in one long quadrangle, and 
digni6cd by the tiller of custom-house, barracks, prison, &c. 

Notwithstanding the numerous ressels by which this place is 
visited there is no mole or wharf of any description whereon to 
land; and as the receding tide leaves bare a deep l>ed of mud, 
di8eml>arkution is sometimes rather hazardous. 1 was, how¬ 
ever, fortunately provided with an excellent substitute for a 
landing-plank in the shajie of a gigantic attendant, who bore 
me to the shore on his broad .shoulders in safety. 

We were received with great imlitent'ss by the (iovemor, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Don Thomas Joee Peres, a man of very 
gentlemanly bearing, who entertained us with a long account 
of a war in which he had lately been engaged with a powerful 
negro tribe from the soutliwartf. 'I’hesc savages—whom 1 pre¬ 
sume to be the same mentioned in Captains Owen and Botcfer’s 
works as the Oratontahs or Vatwahs. and of whom they have 
gi%’en such interesting accounts—advanced to within a week's 
journey of Quilimanc,alter committing great devastations, but 
were at length driven back by the militia, com|x«ed partly of 
free blacks, |)artly of the slaves belonging to the didcrent 
estates, headeil by their owners. Previously to their first 
attack, which was made on the distant settlement of Manica. 
the Vatwahs, according to their invariable custom, sent an 
arrow to the Governor as an intimation of their intention to 
commence hostilities, but before measures could be taken to 
put a stop to their {irogress, that town had been taken by 
assault and every living crt>aturc massacred. 

Various accounts were given me of the population of Quili- 
mane; but the Governor's estimate was. 1 should think, the 
most correct; he'considered it to be about l.*),000; this, how¬ 
ever. included the country for some miles around. Of these 
10 only were genuine Portuguese. 20 wi re Creoles, 12 Cana- 
reens or merchants from Goa, free blacks from 2000 to 3000, 
and the remainder domestic and agricultural slaves. There 
were besides a few Banyans or Indian merchants and Parsecs; 
but owing to some alleged injurj' they were said to occasion to 
commerce by their mode of traffic (their superior industry and 
taleats for business enabling them to outdo their compt'titors). 
a jieremptory order had been issued for their departure from 
all the Portuguese possessions in Africa, and the vessels ein- 
ployeA in trading letwecn these and Indio wore being loaded 
with their goods to convey them to the latter country. Of 
course they complained bitterlv of the ilccrce as most arbitrary. 
At Senna and TAe the numlK>r of Portuguese is more consi- 
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derable. They are chiefly jK-r^ns transported from the mother- 
countrv for political or other offences, or men of low origin 
lamled'from »nic of the sla% ing craft, anil who have amassed 
wealth by various means, often not the most Imncst; conse¬ 
quently the society is not particularly select, llie ( anareens 
tlecideillv form the most respectable portion of the community. 
None of the settlers, however. api>ear by any means to be defi¬ 
cient in hospitality; and the reception I met with from one of 
the richest of the Portuguese inhabitants was most friendly. 
He allotted mean excellent ajiartment in his spacious dweUing, 
and every jiossible means were adopted to render my stay 

’^h“tntertainer's (Don Pedro’s) esUblishincnt printed a 
good'specimen of the style in which the scitlers live, his board 
being i^ply provided with flc-sh and fowl wild and tame, and 
with all procurable luxuries both at l.reakfMt and dinner, the 
only two repasts of which they partake; the sole refreshment 
after the latter meal, which is over early (generally about four 
o'clock).being green tea,in small cu)i« and without milk, brought 
shortly after the host leaves the dinner table, either into the 
broad piazzas in the interior of the ilwelling. or into the 
portico without. In the former case, whilst indolently reclining 

a sofa and smoking a “ cigarrito.” he has a view of hit 
slave-yard, round three sides of which arc sheds for the accom¬ 
modation of men, women, and children, of all ages, whibt in 
the middle is to be seen an ominous-looking pwt. at the fwt 
of which all infractors of the domestic regulations meet with 
summarv chastisemcnL _ 

Each establishment has a number of domestic slaves attached 
to it, proportionate to the circumstances of tbe owner, and 
drei^, after their fashion, in his livery; that is, with a piece 
of cloth fastened round the loins and descending to the knees, 
each house having its own pattern, ^lany of them arc to be 
seen lounging about at all hours of the day, with their arms 
crosseil.or lying in grou(w near their masters' doors, appa¬ 
rently without an earthly care, their sole occupation being to 
convey some of the family from one house to the other, part ol 
the number carrying the machila or hammock, and the re¬ 
mainder running behind. 

The free blacks in the vicinity of the town, who bulong 
principally to the Macua tribe, are a merry set of beings. 
Although burthened in different ways by the government, 
Iving obliged to contribute their labour to the crown-lands, 
and pay heavy tribute in kind to the chief of their district, 
they api>ear utterly devoid of care, working away cheerfully 
in their paddy, maize, or natchini-fields during the day. and 
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at night are to be seen in every direction, dancing to the 
sound of the tom-tom. in which amusement the slaves likewise 

■^^The same spirit of cheerfulness before described extends 
even to the slaves already embarked for exportation ; ao many 
of them are allowed on the deck of each vessel as it wdl hold, 
and there they strike their tom-toms and sing in chorus, 
clapping their liands as an accompaniment, apj^rently wjth as 
much animation as if they were still in their nathe villages. 
Of course it is a great object with the masters of the slavers 
to keep up this spirit of contentment as much as jxissiblc, and 
as the unfortunate beings, about to be severed^ from their 
kindred soil, are in a state of the most complete ignorance 
. to what is in store for them on arrival at their place of desti¬ 
nation, this cheerfulness is in reality not so^ extraordinary. 
Some of those, however, beloneing to tribes living at a great 
distance inland, arc said to believe that they arc to be 


Most of the slaves exported are brought down from the 
interior in long lines of l)Oth sexes and all ages (mostly, 
however, from 12 to 25), chained to each other by the neck, 
and are sold at the port for a sum varj ing from 10 to dO 
Spanish dollars each. They arc procured in exchange for 
dungaree, muskets, powder, gaudy cotton handkcrchiels, and 
prints, beads, and a few other articles imported by the slavers, 
who, however, in order to make up tneir cargoes quickly, 
likewise bring large quantities of Spanish dollars, doubloons, 
and moidores. Kach master or suiicrcargo of one of these 
vessels on arrival hires a store with a number of attendant 
blacks, and gradually disjioses of his stock.of gcxxls, generally 
paying the settlers naif in merchandise and half in cash for 
the slaves lie purchases. Be.sidcs the traffic in slaves, carried 
on with the interior by means of black dealers princijially, the 
Portuguese have another and more nefarious mode of obtaining 
them; they arm their domestics in considerable num^rs, and 
make incursions into the territories of the distant tribes, and 
capture all they can without distinction, no native army In-ing 
abm to resist the fire-arms of the Eurowans. 

.\lthough the Governors of the Portuguese colonies in 
Africa have at different limes of late years received instruc¬ 
tions from their government to issue iicrcmptory orders, pit^ 
bibijing the exportation of slaves, and several have profi-ssed 
endeavouring to carry fhesc orders into execution, they have 
either given it up as a ho|X“le88 task, or found it to fbeir ad¬ 
vantage to connive at the practice ; indeed, fear ot the conse¬ 
quences, if nothing else, would deter those most alive to a sense 
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of duty from discouraging the slave-trade, having before their 
eyes the example of several of tlu ir predecessors, who being 
most {jersevering in their endeavours to effect other improve¬ 
ments, fell victims to assassination. The settlers have therefore 
hitherto managed to elude all attempts, cither internal or 
external, to put a stop to the traflic, and it aiijH'urs to be still 
carried on from the eastern coast with great vigour, notwith¬ 
standing the aliolition of a privilege, under the cloak of which 
vessels bearing the Portuguese flag laughetl at our cruizers, 
that, namely, of conveying slaves from one of their possessions 
in Africa to another. 

Much has beon remarked on the unhealthiness of the western, 
and the com]Mrativc salubrity of the eastern coa.st, of Africa; 
but if I may be allowed to express an opinion, 1 should say, 
that in this rcsp<-ct they are very much on a )>ar. The mor¬ 
tality at Quilimanc at certain periods is frightful; when 
vessels happen to remain during the rainy season, which com¬ 
mences in October and lasts, with short intervals, till February, 
their crews suffer dreadfully: even in the dry season many 
are carried off, and it is not to be wondered at, fur the whole 
country fur at least twenty leagues in every direction is one 
vast alluvial flat covered mostly with forest, and cither marshy 
or intersected by numerous small rivers flowing slowly into 
the groat stream, and these not limpid rivulets, hut sluggish 
drains, half full of mud, the Itanks of which arc thickly Uned 
with the deadly mangrove. Neither horses nor cattle thrive: 
when imported they live but for a short time, unli^ss sent up to 
the higher grounds of Simna or Tete. 

Tliroughout the whole of the country subject to the Por¬ 
tuguese, the sportsman may gratify his passion to its utmost 
extent. Wild beasts almund even in the neighbourhood of 
Quilimane, and the elephant at times maki-s his appearance 
close to the town. The hippopotamus affords likewise ample 
field for sport; and although, apparently, an unwieldy animal, 
when provoked becomes active enough, and woe to the unlucky 
wight who then happens to come in contact with his enormous 
strength. 

TTie negroes up the stream kill this animal in the following 
manner: watching the place where one has sunk, and is likcly 
to rise again, they paddle gently up to it as he makes-his 
appearance, and drive a harpoon into his fat carcass above the 
spine; to this a bladder is attached by a long line, and as 
the blow is generally given with grAt precision, the'effect is 
instantaneous: the animal sinks and is g^ually carried down 
by the current, the bladder always indicating the spot where 
he IS; four and twenty liours after death the body floats, when 
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it is drawn to the shore and the flesh greedily devoured by the 
natives. 

The banks of the Zambezi * near Senna are extensively in¬ 
undated in the rainy season, and then crowds of wild animals 
of every description are driven to take refuge on the higher 
grounds, which stand out like so many islands in the midst of 
an inland sea; here the natives assail them, and commit great 
havoc amongst the defenceless herds: even the ferocious lieasts 
of the forest submit then to be slaughtered unresistingly by 
the spears and arrows of their foes. 

It is by no means an unfrequent oeciifrence for a tiger, or 
rather panther, to pay a visit to the town in the night. 


II .—Mayotta and the Comoro Islands. By T. S. Lkioh, Esq. 

(Reid June 31, 

Whilst passing through the .Mosambique Channel a few years 
since an op]x>rtunity occurred of visiting this cluster of islands, 
situated near the northern entrance of that channel, between 
Cape Ambre. the extremity of Madagascar, on one side, and 
Cape Delgpido, the E coast of Africa, on the other. It is 
almost simerfluous to state that this group consists of four 
islands: Comoro, which gives its name to the group, but is 
called by the natives Angazija; Johanna or Nziiana, already 
sufficiently described by various travellers ;* Mohilla; and last, 
but not least, Mayotta. one but little, if at all, frequented by 
navigators, but to which public attention has been lately in 
some measure directed by the proposed colonization of it b}’ 
the French. 

The dungerous reefs, that stretch a distance of several miles 
from the shores of Mayotta. as well as the supposed difficulty 
of procuring provisions, have doubtless contributed at all times 
to deter vessels from touching there, the more so as thev have 
the certain^ of obtaining a good supply and a hospitable re¬ 
ception at .Johanna, where, moreover, there is a safe roadstead. 
Cndeterred, however, by the risks to be encountered, we 
stretched across from the latter island, having on board .Shea 
Alxiallah, an uncle, and at one time prime minister, of its most 
potent monarch. According to this man's account, the royal 
family of Johanna is descended from one of three Persian 
princes, who some centuries since were driven from their 
country either during one of the revolutions then so common, 

• Journal of ibe Royal Gcosnphtei^Socirt;, vd. H. p. 134, voU Hi. p. 1911, 
trol. V. p. S40, roJ. w. p. 18S, vol- p. 139.—Eo. 
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or by the tyranny of the sovereign on the throne, and with 
some followers fled to the Comoro Islands, whore they were 
well received by ihc barbarous inhabitants, and ore long esta¬ 
blished as kings in the three larger ones, introducing a nigher 
degree of civilization than that to which the natives had 
attained. In course of time the descendants of the two younger 
princes, who had settled at Comoro and Mayotta, became ex¬ 
tinct, and the elder line alone remained. This history the 
Shea related with great self-complacency. 

As a sequel to ttic above I may mention that Dantulu, King 
of Mayotta at the time of my visit, was chief of the Sacalavas 
(lilerallv long people) on the N.W. coast of Madagascar, when 
Radama, King of theOvahs, had it in contemjilation to subject 
the whole of that island to his dominion. Having been fre-* 
nuently defeated bv Ramaneetoka, Radama s brother, and 
nnding that there was no repose for him in Madagascar, Dan- 
siilu at length fled in despair to Johanna, where he was kindly 
received by Sultan Al>dallah. and as a compensation for the 
loss of his territories in Madagascar, made Viceroy or King of 
Mayotta. then in subjection to that monarch. To this the fact 
of his being a Mahometan no doubt in a great measure con¬ 
tributed. 

Calms and light winds arc jirevalent about these islands, 
particularly in September, when we visited them, so that, 
although the high land of Mayotta was visible shortly after we 
startecTfrom its sister island, it was not till the morning of the 
third day that we anchored outside a reef on its north-eastern 
side, close to a small detached island called Nisamlwro, on 
which many wild goats were seen browsing. Being anxious to 
commence my exploration of the island, i was accommodated 
with a boat by the master, and, accomimnied by Shea, left the 
vessel to wait for a fair wind with which to pass through an 
opening in the reef some four or five miles distant. My four 
blacks pulled lustily in for a small boat-channel, which i>hca , 
told me was to l>c found near the main island , but being un¬ 
successful in our search, and finding that the breakers were not 
heavy, the blacks jumped out and dragged the boat over the 
reef at its narrowest jiart. Once across, we were floating in 
water so smooth and clear that everything was visible at the 
bottom, where arose corals and other aquatic productions oV so 
many variegated hues that they formed a complete sub marine 
flower-garden. _ • 

Rowing and sailing, ns occasion required, some twenty miles 
along the eastern coast, and in the broad channel between 
this and the reef which ran parallel with it at a distance of 
some three to four miles, we passed a number of small bays 
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and beautiful valleys, formed by divergent branches of the 
mountains in the centre, some of which appeared jwrehed and 
barren, whilst others seemed clothed with verdure to the sum¬ 
mit—and after having struck several times on isolated coral 
rocks, which rose from the bottom like so many large cabbages, 
by four o’clock we reached a small island, Bc{>arated from the 
main by a narrow dec])-watcr channel, and on which N’zaoudzi, 
the only town of Ma 3 'otta, is built- 

As we approached, I was informed by Shea that this island 
is about a mile and a half in circumference, and rises 3 >erpen- 
dicularly from the water on every side b#l one. where there is 
a shelving beach, defended by a thick wall and small square 
towers, erected at equal distances and of different heights, 

• according to the facility of access. The gates arc locked every 
evening at dusk, and tfie keys left with the governor, without 
whose permission no one can quit or enter the town. These 
precautions were said to be adopted owing to Kamanectoka's 
expected invasion. 

We were received on the beach, outside the walls, by a 
number of the inhabitants, a mixture of Sacalavas, .Autalouts, 
Johannamen, &c., who all greeted us very cordially with hearty 
shakes of the hand, .‘'hea Alwlallah w:is of course well ac¬ 
quainted with many of his countrymen, and by them we were 
conducted through the gate into a hut belonging to the Cadi, 
which was soon thronged, and various were the questions asked 
as to the cause of our visit, where we came from, &c. Having 
replied to these* in a siitisfactory manner to all parties, I ask^ 
when Dansiilii would be visible. The answer was, “ Not till 
the eveningso we sat down at once to some boiled rice and 
curried fowl, hospitably provided by our entertainer the cadi, 
and afterwards proceeded on a voyage of discovery through 
the town. This 1 found to be comiKwed, as usual in these 
islands as well as in Madagascar, of huts of different sizes. 
. constructed of the leaf-stocks of some of the palm tribe, and 
roofed with the leaves themselves, presenting generally a very 
neat appearance, and quite suitable to the climate. The streets 
were so narrow that the houses on either side could be almost 
touched at once bv stretching out the arms The Nlahomctan 
part of the population was generally dressed in dirty, close- 
fitting robes or gowns of the colour of nankeen, and won* tur¬ 
bans—some white, others of the true Arab pattern. The 
blasks and Sacalavas had merely a cloth round the loim*. I he 
great majority were sitting at their doors listlessly smoking 
but to these the Banyans or Indian merchants formed a strik¬ 
ing exception These men appear to find their way in the 
East wherever money is to be matle, and may in some respects 
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be compared to the Jews. In Majotta, or rather its capital, 
their usual plodding money-making habits were visible—for 
they appeared to be the only shopkeepers, and sat in their 
dark dens behind their dispLiy of drugs, condiments, &c., pa¬ 
tiently awaiting the^ir customers. After traversing a few lanes 
we suddenly stumbled on the high court of justice for the 
trial of all odences. great and small, held in the open air outside 
the Governor’s house. Tlie latter and the ('aui were seated 
with their backs against the wall, whilst plaintiffs, defendants, 
and witnesses, funned a semicircle at a resjiectful distance—all 
squatting on their h^els in an ap]iarently very uncomfortable 
position. 

A message being now brought that Dansillii was ready to 
receive us. we proceeded forthwith to his residence, of whicn he • 
has two, the only stone buildings in the island. From the 
rough couch on which he sat croas-legged. the Governor mo¬ 
tioned me to advance, and received me, like the rest of the 
islanders, with a cordial shake of the hand. From him 1 had 
again to undergo a long series of questions; in addition to 
which he was very curious to be informed of some of the Eng¬ 
lish manners and customs, and in his observations on these he 
lictrayed a good deal of intelligence. 

After being aa«uied by Dansiilii of his friendship for the 
English, and his wish to see me as often as I could spare time 
to pay him a visit, we took our leave, and proceeued to the 
house of the self-styled Prince Hussein, Shea’s nephew, who 
had invited me to take up my abode with him. There was 
only one room to which visitors were admitted; but this was 
much more commodiously furnished than DansuliVs. being sur¬ 
rounded with couches, provided with soft pdluws—indeed every¬ 
thing wore an as|icct of more comfort than usual. The re¬ 
mainder of the hut was occupied by the females of his family, 
invisible to strangers; and though quite a boy, I understood 
that ho already had the full complement of four wives allowed 
by the Mahometan religion. 

The next morning we started on an excursion to a small 
island connected at low water with N’zaoudxi, and called bv 
the natives Pamanzi.thc chief feature in which is a remarkable 
basin, evidently an extinct crater. On the isthmus were drawn 
up several dows or Arab craft, several of them with their tun- 
bers fastemd together with coir-rope, and all with the eWated 
bow characteristic of this description of vessel. ”, 

On reaching the island itself we crossed a mangrove swkmn 
overflowed at high water, passtd a small ruined mosque and a 
planUtion of bananas, and cbmbed a hill some JiOO to 400 
ftHit in height, on reaching the crest of which we found our- 
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■elves standing on the edge of a large basin little less than a 
mile in diameter. At the Iwttom. and occupying about half 
its extent, was a lake of water of a dark green colour, ap|>a- 
rently on the same level as the sea, which >xas confirmed by niy 
guide saying that it rose and fell with the tide. We descended 
the precipitous pathway, and, passing through some long grass 
and reeds, reached the margin of the pool. The water we 
found to be intensclv salt; but not many feet from the brink 
are two or three small wells from which is procured good and 
fresh water. The guide informed us that the water of the lake 
itself possesses such |>eculiarly bleaching projiorties that no soap 
is reauLsitc for washing linen with it. There is but one kind 
of fisn in the lake,, small and of a reddish colour. On its shores 
were a number of palm-trees; but nearly the whole of them 
appeared to have been struck by lightning, or to have decayed 
through some cause or other, for the trunks alone were stand¬ 
ing. There were also a few stunted shrulis. Keascending the 
side of the crater by the same path, we prosecuted our re¬ 
searches by skirting it till we rcaciicd the 0 |){K>sito side, when 
we p«Tceivcd that a few nooks or ravines gave shelter to a 
numlicr of “ samix) trees," and some few others. The samjio- 
tree is of the tialm tribe, and produces a pulpy fruit, from 
which oil can be extracted, which is mostly exinirted to Mo¬ 
zambique os food fur the slaves. The sea dashed with great 
fury against the base of the cliffs on this side, and nothing 
but breakers could be seen to the N. and S. Hearing from 
our guide that a sulMtancc suinething similar to salt was to 
be found amongst the cliffs, which lie called “ nmjadi,” we 
proceeded in search of it, and found some adhering in small 
scales to the outside of the cliffs. It was very white, and of a 
bitter flavour (nitrate of Bo<la?). The cliffs were extremely 
steep: and in some of tlie ravines a number of the bats, vul¬ 
garly called flying-foxes, were hanging from the branches of 
the trees, uttering shrill cries. They were in no way alarmed 
by our ap|>carancc, but continued their squabblings till a 
musket-shot discharged over the trees drove them off in a 
dense cloud. 

Having now made arrangements for visiting the peak, which 
forms the most interesting feature in the scenerv of the main 
island of Mayotta. and which reared its lofty head at a distance 
of some 20 to 25 miles from the town, 1 started early' on the fol- 
lowi^jg morning with Prince Hussein, who had been exceedingly 
attentive during my stay, and who volunteered to accom|>any 
me; Kusimo, one of the few remaining aborigines of the island ; 
my servant Adda ; a gigantic .lohannaman ; and an Autalout, 
Salem Dactore by name, whom I hired as a guide—paddling 
over the channel' in a lacca or canoe, with an outrigger, and 
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capable of holding half a dorcn pcoide, we landed at the foot 
of a hill crowneS by a stockatle, constructed formerly bv 
Danshlti for his defence against llamaneetolca, and which 
enclosed a somewhat considerable Sacalava village. 

From hence the path led at first chiefly along the shore of a 
bay, sometimes through a mangrove-swamp, at othcre through 
long grass and numberless plants, creepers, Stc., exhibiting all 
the luxuriant vegetation j)cculiar to tropical climates. Now 
and then we passed under the delightful shade of banana and 
plantain-trees, from which the fruit was hanging in clusters, 
tempting both to ouf sight and taste. At one sjwt on the bewh 
a dow was building; Uie wood employed in its construction 
was of very hard texture, and I was informed that abundance 
of the same description could be found over the island. Close . 
to it a blacksmitti’s shed had lieen erected for the purpose of 
forging the iron-work to be employed on the crait, and the 
workmen appeared to handle their tools with great dexterity. 
The bellows, similar to those used in Madagascar, were two 
goat-skins, one end of each of which was opened and closed 
alternately by the hand of the blacksmith. Charcoal was the 
fuel used, mineral coal being quite unknown. 

Leaving the shore we now struck more inland, and paswd 
over a succession of low hills and beautifully undulating 
country, with small streams winding along the bottoms, and of 
the most fertile description, here and there patches of ground 
planted with tobacco, along the margins of the streams clusters 
of iiapaw and guava-trees, and the sides of the hills covered 
with woods. These, however, were not of many years’ growth, 
and owed their existence to the greater portion of the abori¬ 
ginal |)Opulation having been carried off as slaves previous to 
the abolition of the slave-trade in Madagwar. To this, as 
is well known, Hadama was induced by British interference; 
indci’d up to the time of his death a certain annual sum was 
paid him in lieu of the profits he derived from the traffic. In 
these villages were mostly old men and women, very few boys 
or girls, or even children of tender age. On ascending hills of 
higher elevation the soil became more parched, and in many 
places destitute of vegetation; yet the valley still presented 
the same features ; the streams being numerous, though small, 
and full of lieautifully clear water—whilst their banks iwere 
thickly wooded in many places, and the banana, plantain, 
cocoa-nuts, papaw, and other fruit-trees flourished without an 
owner to claim their produce. As we approached the centre 
of the island there were indeed but few signs of inhabitants, 
still a patch of tobacco or sweet potatoes was sometimes met 
with, and the grass was on fire here and there, showing at 
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all events that man was in the neighbourhood. On many 
spots there were grou|)8 of huts, evidently long deserted, gi\ ing 
an air of desolation to the scene, but clearly provii^ that the 
island must formerly have been thickly |)coplcd. Some very 
beautiful natural arbours apjieared amongst the trees, formed 
by the numerous creejiers, which hung in graceful^ festoons, 
covered with berries and flowers of varied hues. Ibc trees 
thom8clvt*8 were of every gract*ful variety of shape, some 
tapering like the pine, others spreading tneir branches like 
the oak. No animals whatever, cither wild or tame, were to 
be seen, but at lung intervals we saw the traces of cattle, said 
by our guide to be wild, and probably either once tame or the 
descendants of those in the possession of the inhabitams, which 
e8ca|)ed into the woods when their owners w'ere driven off. 
fJuinca-fowl we now and then caught a glimpse of. ild 
pigeon-s also, mostly with white heads, necks, and brea-sts, and 
Dtxlies of a slaty colour, were common, and I shot several which 
were attracted near us by Salem s imitating their peculiar 
note. Pigwns of darker colours were likewise seen, as well as 
several varieties of doves, and numbers of large brown hawks 
and crows. .4mongst the smaller birds were the common 
sjiarrow, a few fly-catchers, have de vfits, and humming birds. 
One cluster of trees was completely covered with the large 
species of bat bcfore-mcntioncu, and which at a distance gave 
them the appt*arance of being covered with fruit, these animals 
Wing of a reddish colour. I was told that there are but few 
snakes on the island, and these small and harmless. 

At 4 o’clock VIC reached the gorge between the double crest 
of a mountain covered with forest: from it the sea to the 
west of the island was visible. For some time after this our 
route lay downwards through some very thick forest, princi- 
jially of palm-trees, and as it grew dusk the numerous trunks 
of those which had fallen across the path rendercil our walk 
rather hazardous. After making our way slowly for some 
three hours without weing any habitations, I was gladdened 
by the intelligence that we were approaching a hamlet; this 
we found as usual situated on a slight elevation, round which 
the forest hail Wen cleared away, anil consisted of half a dozen 
huts, inhabited by elderly men and women. Kvery village, 
hi^jvover small, has its chief, to whom, as on the continent of 
Africa, the stranger applies for a night's lodging. In this 
instance he appeared in the form of a venerable old man, with 
a liiig white beard, and In-nt double with age. 
us with curious eyes and hearing our request for hospitality, 
he ordered out some hides which were sjiread in the open air 
with a straw-mat over them, on which we were requested to 
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repooe after our toiUomc joumev of some ‘20 to 25 miles, 
whilst a hut was being prepared for our reception, ^'omc 
fowls were killed, and whilst these were being boiled with rice 
by Adda for our supper, wc endeavoured in vain to enter into 
conversation with our host. 

Having rewarded our host with a clasp knife and a razor, 
with whi<m he appeared much pleased, wc started at 9 a.m. for 
the peak, which towered to a considerable height at a distance 
of some six miles from us. Proceeding at first over the 
low grounds, which were still thickly wood^, wc passed several 
drj- channels of what arc torrents in the rainy seasons. The 
variety of trees was rather numerous, several of them Inraring 
fruit. 

From our halting-place to the peak, and as far as wc could 
see, all was solitude, and it was in deep silence that wc gra¬ 
dually approached the summit. 

The hills in its immediate vicinity were of loose friable earth, 
white, risl, and grey—]>artly clothed with wood—partly parched 
ami destitute of vegetation. Winding round the base of the 
f>eak. where the path led through a thick wood, wc commenced 
its ascent on the southern side, where it ap|>cared most ca-sy of 
access, and in fact at this spot we mot with no great trouble; 
but when wo had mounted about one-third of the distance, 
the path terminated, and the difficulty was greatly increased. 
Here poor Prince llus-sein fairly gave in, and declared that 
he could proceed no higher; but his attendant, Fusimo, a 
smart active young fellow, who had already made the ascent, 
offered to lead the way; so, having divested mvself of every 
incumbrance, with the exception of my walking-staff, wo 
clambered on, leaving the Prince in charge of the baggage. 

'Ihe feat we were now undertaking was one of no small 
difficulty, as the peak rose almost os perpendicular as a wall 
Iwfore us, and, had it not liecn for the trees which on one 
«do grow nearly to the summit, the asetmt would have la-cn 
impracticable. Here and there huge stones jutted out, requir¬ 
ing great efforts to clamber over; the soil, where it apjieared, 
was hard and smooth, and, coasequently, slipjiery; now and' 
then a treacherous kind of CTass. the leaves of which were 
as sharp as razor-blades, inflicted cuts on our hands; and 
lastly, from time to time our jirogrcM was impeded by arn.‘eucr 
armi>d with huge thorns entangling itself in our cloth^ 
Climbing as we" best could, with all our energies employed in 
overcoming the obstacles o]i).>osed to us, and without Ithe 
slimiest idea that there was any wild animal near os. wc were 
suddenly startled by a singular pointing amongst the trees in 
ever) direction, and looking around we found ourselves sur- 
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rounded by numbers of those graceful animaU. the lemur, 
some of which were swinging by their tails, and looking down 
upon us with the utmost curiosity. Clambering on with re¬ 
newed energy wc at length found ourselves without the belt 
of trees that had rendered such op]iortunc assistance; beyond 
them, however, the irregularities in the soil formed steps to 
aid us, and by 3 o’clock p.m. wc reached the summit, having 
occupied six hours in the ascent. The elevation wc had now 
attained, which 1 estimated to be about 2000 feet, afforded 
of course a most comprehensive view of the greater |>ortiun of 
the island. Immediately below were hills of different degrees 
of elevation, and of a variety of hues; beyond them for 
some distance was a confused mass of forest, and then again 
mountains almost equalling in height the peak on which 
•I stood. On the west side of the island was a deep bay, 
studded with islets interspened with breakore, rendering that 
side completely unapproachable. Not a hut was visible from 
that eminence, and all appeared to be one vast solitude. TIte 
summit of the peak, which might be some 21) yards square, 
was clothed witli ferns of great beauty, and plants unknown to 
me, but well worthy the attention of the botanist. The mosses 
also were exceedingly beautiful and of the moat delicate tex¬ 
ture. A stone three feet in height was stuck ujiright in the 
centre of the platform, and the natives with me regarded it 
with superstitious veneration. Close to it was a young cocoa- 
nut tree, planted about two years bedure. which, if it ever 
reach its full growth on that exposed spot, will be a very 
prominent object, and present to the lieholdcr from below the 
ap{)earanec of a small plume on a sup^ar-loaf hat. Overhang¬ 
ing the tremendous abj’ss on the northern side, ]>eq>cndicnlar 
from the summit to the base, was a tabular mass of rock, 
resembling freestone, of which indeed the whole hill appeared 
to consist. Being the tirst European who had ever stood, 
according to the account of the natives, on that proud emi¬ 
nence, I, Englishman-like, engraved my name with the date 
of the year deeply in it with hammer and chisel. Having 
accomplished this, we now commenced our descent, which was, 
if possible, more difficult than the ascent; and rejoining Prince 
Hussein, proceeded in an easterly direction towards our resting- 
place for the night. 

dlic next day. leaving the shore, we passetl several hamlets, 
all, like the rest, very thinly inhabited, and crossing a number 
of lie^utifully clear streams, travelled slowly over some 1. ■ miles 
of tolerably level ground until we reached a rather considerable 
village, situated at the base of a prccijiicc, which hung froum- 
ingly overhead. This was under the control of Dinaro, one 
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of the most jKJWcrful chiefs of the Bctsimasarakas, who have 

fled from Madagaaear to avoid the jK-Tsecutions of the Ovahs. 

Into his hut, which differed from the rest onlyin size, we 
entered, and met with a \ erj'cordial reception. The chief wm 
a tall handsome man of eopj)er colour, having merely a cloth 
round his loins; whilst his wife, a |x)rtly damsel some shades 
lighter, wearing a clean white larabaor cloth throwm gracefully 
over her shoulders and descending to her feet, leaving her 
arm exposed, was seated on a plain bamboo couch. I he hair 
of both, as well as of all their attendants, was the most singular 
feature in their apj>earancc. being long and black, but plaited 
into numberless little tails, which made them look singularly 
wild. 'Ihc men had no whiskers, but simidy a small tuft on 
the chin as an apology for a l>eard. Near tlic entrance were a 
number of his concubines and children, ctxjking rice, which, 
forms their princii)al diet. A number of “ laccaa or canws 
were drawn u]> on the beach just opposite the village, whilst 
in others sonic of the men of the trioe were busily engaged in 
8]iearing fish, which they did with grc.it dexterity ; at the 
same time many of the softer sex. mostly slaves, although of 
the same race, were engaged in pounding the paddy, bv which 
o|K*ration the husk was uiscngaged from the beautiful^* white 
grain it covered. The women were mostly short and stout, 
but with pleasing features, and smiled graciously at our 
jiarty. 

After joining Dinaro and his wife in a family dinner of rice 
and sweet-potatoes, with fish, broiled on the embers of a wood* 
tire, I hired two laccas to return to the town, which was dimly 
seen at a distance, and ini|)elled swiftly by paddles wielded by 
two brawny Betsimasarakas, one at the stem and the other at 
the stern, we arrived at our destination in two hours. Dan- 
siilu sent for me as soon as he heard of our arrival, and was 
very anxious to know what space there was at the summit of 
the peak, as he said he wished much to build such a strong¬ 
hold there as would effectually defend him against Ramanec- 
toka's attacks. 

After resting for a couple of days I undertook another ex¬ 
cursion in a north westerly direction, passing over very much 
the same descrijition of ground, and meeting with as few 
inhabitants as before; then taking a veiy cordial leave of 
Dansulii wc went away, intending to try a channel tlirouglf the 
reef to the southward, which is made use of by dows but as we 
were at dinner a grating noise was suddenly heard, and there 
we were stuck hard and fast on a reef, which was not v^isiblc 
till the vessel was close to it. Fortunately, however, the coral 
was soft, and we sustained no damage, so in a couple of hour^ 
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we were warped off with a kedTC, and anchored till the following 
day, when we turned towards the northern opening; hut, owing 
to the want of wind, made but little progress towards it, merely 
passing a few miles beyond the town. The calm continuing 
the next day, the boats were got out and towed us for some 
time, but at length a breeze sprung up, and we neared the 
opening, which was exceedingly narrow',.scarcely affording space 
for a frigate to pass through. The wares were tumbling 
on the reef with a stunning noise, and the breeze not being alto- 

§ ether in our favour, we were almost in desjiair of clearing 
le opening; yet on we went, both boats still towing—nearer 
and nearer we came to the breakers, and smaller appeared the 
chance of avoiding them; suddenly the breeze fell, and the 
^ current set us in towards them.— two minutes more and we 
should have been among them, but fortunately, the Iwats 
turned the veasers head round in time, and as there was just 
room to tack, wo were safe, anchoring in 12 fathoms water 
immediately afterwards. The crew soon commenced their 
usual amusement of fishing, and in a very short time we were 
provided with a magnificent garopa for supjicr. The next day 
the breeze being fair we passed through with safety, and left 
tliis beautiful island far benind us. 


Ill.— Remark* on the Country, Product*, and Appearance of the 
hland of Rodriguez, with Opinion* a* to it* future Colonization, 
By Howard Hicoin, Esq. (Communicated by If. E. Strick¬ 
land, F.R.G.S.) 

[Roa JuM 26, 1S48.] 

The Island of Rodriguez is one of the dependencies of Great 
Britain, and at present within the jurisdiction of the govern¬ 
ment of the .Mauritius. It is situated in Lat. 19* 30* S., Long. 
63* 50' E.. within the tropics, and under the influence of Ihe 
south-east trade-winds. 

The land extends in a nearly due cast and west direction for 
about 12 miles, with coral reefs running out about 3 miles 
more at the western end. The width varies from 3 to 6 miles, 
thc.narrowe8t part being towards the east, where the cliffs rise 
abruptly from the shore, with deep water immediately outside 
a barrier reef. 'Ibe appearance of the island is striking from 
the \cean. A central peak of granite rises from the midst of 
a groop of hills, divided from each other by valleys running 
north and south. 

The chief substance of the land is granite, with beds of 
VOL. XIX. c 
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overlying tandstonc and limestone. Masses of red and grey 
granite are met with, which amioar to have been snbjwt to 
Igneous action, and are much disintegrated. The subaoil ap- 
mared generally to be clay, a stiff gravelly earth with a fine 
loam on the surface—but the rapid growth of vegetation in such 
a climate prevents a cursor)' examination, such as mine, from 

being worth much. • , l p * 1 . 

The mildness of the climate equals or exceeds that of the 
Mauritius. Ihe island is of too small an extent to feel the 
influence of “land and sea breexes,” but the steady trade-wind 
keeps the temperature cool and ei^uable. Ihe same cause 
prMuces great humidity, the quantity of rain that falls being 

Yhcrc are springs of excellent water in the interior, but on ^ 
the coast the natives arc dependent on the water coming down 
the rivulets, which, after rain, is charged with calcareous mat¬ 
ter, or tinged with iron, and in summer not unfreouently fails 
altogether. Several small cascades are found on the northcra 
side. The chief stream falls over a rock about 60 feet high, 
and shortly after enters the sea, at the I’ort of Mathurin. 

From the hilly nature of the land, the rain which falls is 
soon restored to the ocean; an hour after a shower has fallen, 
the thundering of the cascades may lie heard some distance, 
but the disturoance soon ceases, and a tiny streamlet alone re¬ 
mains. 

The “ Port of Mathurin," as the harbour is calleil, is merely 
a sheltered roadstead to leeward of the island, with the anchor¬ 
ing ground some J of a mile from the shore. There is a deep 
and tolerable large basin, with 13 to 15 fathoms water (the 
sides of which are formed by precipitous coral reefs, over which 
the breakers roll incessantly), where small vessels anchor; but 
it would hardly be safe for large vewsels, and Captain Kelly, 
of II.M.S. Conway, when on an exploring expedition in 1H44, 
preferred anchoring his ship outside the reefs, in 35 fathoms. 
An opening in the reef enables boats to go backwards and for¬ 
wards without much danger from the sun. 

There is but small tidal rise, the variation being from 5 to 
G feet between high and low water. After a hurricane, storm- 
w'aves break on the shore, but, I found, without the damaging 
effects which result from them in the Mauritius. . 

Many fruits and vegetables thrive with cultivation. Thus 
oranges, lemons, limes, shaddocks, jieas, beans, onions, turnips, 
and cabbages, arc easily reared. The banana, plantain/cus¬ 
tard apple, strawberry, and rasplierry are found wild. Yams 
and cassava, which form the bulk of the food of the inha¬ 
bitants, are native to the soil. The potato does not seem to 
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answer; it has been several times introduced, but from some 
cause or other has died out. 

Ver}’ fine Indian com is grown, and a species of mountain 
rice. Wheat and oats have never been tried. The sugar¬ 
cane and cotton-shrub grow wild, together with several kinds 
of )>alm, among which are the mountain-cabbage, cocoa-nut. 
&c. The cofree-])lant 1 did not see, bat the nature of the 
country would be favourable for its growth. The trees consist 
of tamarind and acacia, the latter growing to considerable size, 
and bearing quantities of gum. There arc also a few mango 
trees and tamarisks, and others with whose names I am not 
acquainted. 

There is, however, no great number of trees, nor any ap¬ 
proach to forest ^owth. ITic most common production found 
IS the •• Vacquah. ’ or screw-pine palm, the leaves of which arc 
so extensively used in Madagascar for making mats for the 
sugar of the Mauritius. Canes and bamboos grow in marshy 

I ilaces, but those we saw were not of elastic or su|)erior 
linds. The natives build their huts of them, and thatch them 
with the leaves of the |>alm. 

There arc no snakes or venomous creatures, except centi- 
])edcs and scorpions, which are not uncommon in the huts, but 
are seldom dan^rous. I^rgc siiiders, grasshoppers, and 
locusts arc found, but no lizards, adders, or bats, that we saw 
or heard of. Wild cattle and pigs arc said to inhabit the most 
westerly portion of the land, but in no great quantities. Wild 
cats, rats, and mice exist all over the island. 

Guinea-fowl in large flocks abound everj-where. To protect 
them (for what use is diflicult to conceive) the Mauritius go¬ 
vernment has introduced a code of Game Laws! the ab¬ 
surdity of which cannot but excite a smile at its legislation. 
There are few other land birds. The " man-of-war ” hawk 
and the beautiful •• tronic-bird *’ build their nests in-shorc. 
A great variety of sea-birds make their homes in Ac eliflTs 
and on the sandy islets, and their eggs form no inconsiderable 
portion of the f<^ of the inhabitants. Poultr>-, ducks, and 
geese have been introduced and do well. The American 
whalers exchange their flour and biscuits for them and for 
water. 

TTie seas abound with very fine fish—red and white mullet— 
“ les gros yeux” and "captain’s” fish being Ac most pala¬ 
table^ The latter form the chief portion of the exports to the 
Mauritius, and are, Iwth when fresn and salted, excellent. 

Our food for 58 days consisted of the above kinds of fish, 
with cassava. Land and sea-crabs abound. 

According to a rcjiort made by M. Bacy, a Creole gentleman 
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apiminted in 1S43 magistrate of Rotlriguez, the population 
consists of about 250 souls, one-fifth only being females ! .As 
might be expected, a sad state of immorality prevails from this 
last deficiency. It is a common thing for a woman to have 
-i or 5 husbands; the children arc brought up together—the 
husband for the time being acting as father. The race from 
which the natives have sprung is .African and Madagascan. 
They are intensely black and ugly—with all the worst fea¬ 
tures of the lowest class of negro, 'flic original founders of the 
colony were slaves from the Mauritius. 

'ITiey are very lazy and often on the point of starvation, 
though nature so bountifully provides for them. They are 
fond of dress, and of ardent spirits, which they receive from 
the whalers in return for their poultry. . 

The great number of vessels during the last years wrecked 
on the southern reels, which run out several miles farther than 
marked on the charts. \\a» inducetl the Governor of Mauritius 
to introduce 6 Creole policemen, with a code of regulations, 
but without boats, ropes, guns, or rockets, wherewitn to assist 
vessels in distress. British goods cannot be introduced exccj)t 
after having jwid the heavy customsHlues of the Mauritius, for 
which no drawback is allowed. 'I he chief magistrate has no 

I KJWcr summarily to dispose of misdemeanors and offenew, 
)ut is required to hear and collect all evidence, and to send the 
accused and his accusers to the Mauritius. 


IV .—Notes on the Island of Cocos, and ttco of the Galapagos. 

Rear-Admiral .Sir George Sevmouk, K.C.B. (Commu¬ 
nicated by the .Admiralty.) 

[RcaiI Norember 13, 1348.] 

The Island of Quibo is altout the same size as the Isle of 
Wight. Off the points ledges of rock generally extend; but 
there is an apjicarance of an anchoring-jilacc in the intervening 
liap on the E. side, along which I proceeded in the ‘ Sampson” 
steam-vessel. The soil on the coast is good, but the interior 
is nearly inaccessible from the steepness of the cliffs and the 
tangled vegetation. AVc found traces of pearl-divers huving 
visited the shores; but there were no inhabitants, except at 
the small islet of Ranchirea, between which and the N.p. end 
of Quibo there is good anchorage. A Frenchman of the name 
of Sorget is resident on Ranchirea ; and this situation, as far 
as I could judge on a cursory view, seems more favourable for 
an establishment than any we saw on the larger island. 
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The * Sampson’ watered in the same place at which Commo¬ 
dore Anson completed his stock in 17-lG. 

Quibo is luxuriantly wooded, and would be fruitful in every 
tropical production, but for the rains, which continue from 
April till November, and which it is likely, in its uncleared 
state, must tend to render it unhealthy. * 

It is subject to calms and variable winds, e8|)ecially in the 
rainy season ; and therefore not well adapted as a (>ort of general 
rendezvous, although it may acquire more or less importance 
whenever a transit by cither of the adjoining provinces shall 
be effected from the Atlantic. 

We found the island of Cocos completely shrouded in heavy 
rain. The N.E. bay, in which the ‘.Sam|>8on’ was anchored 
• in 20 fathoms, affurus shelter from the prevailing swell, but 
is open to the N.E. We also visited the \.W. bay, where the 
landing was difficult from the swell which always rolls in there. 

Vancouver's description of this picturcsi|uc little island is 
drawn with his usual accuracy. 11 is happily placed so as.to 
supply ships, the voyages of which arc prolongs by the vari¬ 
able winds that prevail in this quarter, with water and wood 
in abundance, and also with an ample supply of fish; but it 
does not ]X)&(c>8s cither extensive or secure narlwurs.* 

From thence we proceeded to Chatham Island in the Gala- 
pau^, and examined Stephen’s Hay, Wreck Bay, near the S.W. 
end, and the watering-place called Kresh-water Hay, on the S. 
side. The ‘ Beagle ’ and ‘ Daphne ’ here completed their water 
in 1832 and 1843; but from the swell that sets on the shore, if 
large ships frequented these islands, I think it would be neces¬ 
sary to bring water to them in a tank-vessel, and to some 
sheltered anmorage, instead of leaving them cx|) 06 ed to the 
difficulty of getting under weigh from this place, where they 
must lie close to the shore, and on the weather side of the 
island. 

Wreck Hay is inhabiteil by a native of Guayaquil, called 
here General Mena, and a person of the name of Gurney, who 
calls himself an Englishman. 'Ihey maintain themselves by 
supplying the American whalers with terrapin; and having 
exhausted the shores of these animals, they now seek them in 
the interior, which they describe to be generally much more 
ferflle than near the coast, and to contain many water springs. 
They have put into cultivation some acres about seven miles 

* Cocot or Kullitiz** Itlomlt off a ■mall groa|i Ijinjr *0 llw parallel of 14”^ S., and 

ncrifliaii of 93^ R., ond were fomKrly occupied bjr a Mr. Rraa ai>d familf. Pritc to 
thi* tbojr arm uoiiihabited. Tba climala ia mild and hcaltbjr, _ilw tbcrmoinrtrr 
acarcoly riaing akxnro S4’ or {ailing below 73’. — rof, Comtaatider Karapthuanr, I.N. 
in ‘ Bombay Grographical Jotmal,' ISIS, p,‘dlO. —E®- 
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from Wreck Bay, which is more sheltered and has a better 
beach than the other anchor^cs. 

The French brig-of-war *1^ Genie,* in Augu^ last, dug a 
well through clay, the lava being only 8U|>crncial, but it was 
too near U>c beach, and the water in it, and in the ponds 
described by Captairt Kcllct, I found to be auitc salt. 

Having examined Post-Office Bay, in Charles Island, we 
next anchored in Black Beach tload, whence there is a uath to 
the settlement, at which there is a well about a mile and a half 
from the sea. and five miles farther the spring called the Deep- 
stone, beyond the cultivated land so well described by Captain 
Fitzroy, which I visited with Captain Henderson. 

The number of settlers is now reduced to about twenty-five, 
as the greater number have left the island, their chief occupa-. 
tion of supplying tho whaling-ships having ccase<l with the 
exhaustion of terrapin in this island. On tho lately cultivated 
farms every kind of tropical production* was growing in abund¬ 
ance ; and the adjoining lands, which had not been cleared, 
appeared to be of the same character, and to be available for 
increased means of sulwistencc if the Island were pcopletl. 

It is stated in an account of a voyage in an English whaling- 
ship, jiublished by Dr. Coulter, that he found coal in the hills 
in the interior of Chatham Island. The residents, who have 
gone over it, are not aware of its existence; but the assertion 
furnislics an additional reason for a thorough examination of 
the island. 

Volcanic action in this group of islands is so generally 
marked, and there is so much lava on the shores, that the first 
appearance is discouraging; but the result of my short personal 
examination has been to give me a lietter idea of their resources, 
if in the hands of those who would apply industry and exertion 
to their improvement. 

The climate is healthy and the heat moderate, considering 
the vicinity of the islands to the equator. 


V.— Observations on Coal in the N.E. wrt of the Island of 
Formosa. By Lieut. Gordon', of II. M. brig Royalist. 
Communicated by the Admiralty. 

[Read Jour 26, 1848.] 

The coal in the N.E. part of Formosa ap^iears to extend in a 
direction cast and west, and I have traced it through a stfcces- 

• S«« fartlxr oa lb» G«UpS|((M Ijiuda, ‘Journal of tba Royal Grofiaphi^ 
Soei««y,’ rol. Ti. p. 332 1 sisl on tW pUnti ai^ T«frlaiKia of tht Galapa^oa Archiptlaxo. 
refn Is tm papim by Dr. J. D. Hoekrr, in tb« ‘ Linnaan Tranacliow,' rol. xa. pp. 
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•ioti of pits for a distance of 6 miles, from the villafjc of 
“ Kclun^ " or “ Killon,” due cast. 

About half a mile south of this, 50 feet above the level of 
the sea, 1 obsi'rved the westernmost coalpit in the west end of 
a ran^ of hills running nearly cast and west. 

Proceeding cast, along the south side of this range, at about 
two miles distance, I examined two pita, one on the east and 
the other on the west side of a southern projection of the range, 
230 feet above the level of the sea, measured by the barometer. 

Chinamen were employed digging the coal out at the further 
end with a sort of halt pickaxe, and dragging it to the entrance 
on a sledge made out of a board., 

The coal-seam was embedded between layers of soft blue 
clavstone shale, between the layers of which iron was visible, 
but did not appear to abound. The sandstone of the neigh¬ 
bourhood was fine and of an ochreish colour. The surrounding 
soil was composed of a reddish and ochreous fine clay and sand; 
it was very rich, and, where not cultivated, was covered with 
high rank gross. 

1 ascended the hill over the pit. and was much struck 
with the appearance of the hills; the summits of all on this 
side rose abruptly to the north, and dipjicd with an inclined 
plane to the S.E. at an angle of about 25*. The sandstone, 
numerous cliffs of which presented tliemselves, also took the 
same direction as the coaC and the whole of the N.E. part of 
this island preserves the same features. 

Proceeding east along the same range, about three-quarters 
of a mile from the last pit, we again met with the coal-seam, 
situated in a similar position, and about 50 feet higher than 
the last, and about 60 to 70 feet below the summit of the hill. 

At this pit I agreed with the Chinamen to put on our 
vessel’s dccKs 100 pecul, or 5 tons 19 cwt., for 8 dollars, or 
about 6t. per ton. 

I again observed coal in an E. by N. direction from the 
above-mentioned pit, one mile distant. This was situated on 
the west side of a deep ravine running north and south, and 
probably terminating the range to the eastward. The coal 
appeared quite as go^ and as plentiful as at the pits already 
visited. 'I'he seam was 3 feet ttiick, and the height was about 
300 feet alxivc the sea. Iron appeared more abundant here. 

Proceeding up the ravine I found in several pla^ on the 
path-side coal projecting alwve the ground, and evidently the 
coiimcnccmcnt of seams. 'I’he Chinamen conducted us to the 
opposite or east side of the ravine, and pointed out on the hill¬ 
side quantilicis of coal on the surface. The height above the 
level of the sea is 250 feet. 
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From the last-mentioned pit, in a S.S.W. direction 2^ miles, 
near the Tillage of Cong Loo, coal was again observed at the 
head of a valley running to the S.E. about one mile from the 
sea and 300 feet above the level. 

The valley here ran east and west, and appeared to terminate 
where we ascended to the coal. The hills in this valley did 
not here present the same features, but the northern faces of 
them sloped down and the tops were irregularly peaked. 

About one mile to the N.E. of us rose a very remarkable 
peak, which I have named “ Dome,” and is one of the most 
prominent features of the coast. 

During m^- observations J have seen nothing but sand¬ 
stone, even in the beds of the rivers, and along the sea¬ 
shore quantities of coral. The luxuriance of the vegetaiion 
and richne«s of the soil are licyond anything I have hitherto 
laen, and the regularity of the hills throughout is verj-striking. 
Then: was, however, very little large timber, the greater 
portion of the hills being ^othed with underwood. 

No shelter presents itself from Dome Peak, east, until the 
N.E. point is nearly reached, when a small cove with a fishing 
village, runs in S E , and nearly severs the N.E. jxiint from 
the island. This is named by the Chinese, Petow, or Nose. 
All the rock in this neighbourhood is a fine blue sandstone, 
and dipt at a small angle very regularly to the S.E. 

Last year, before the existence of coal was known on this 
island, when running along the coast in lat 22° 42* N. and 
long. 121“ 00' E., wc passed, about 2 or 3 miles from what 
appeared the entrance of the river, through several miles of a 
blMkish water, apparently black with coal-dust. 

The Chinese settlement, furthest south, on the cast coast is 
in 24" 37' N. latitude, or 31 miles from the N.E. point. Just 
to the southward of this a chain of high mountains, rising 
|>crj)cndicularly from the sea ami ascending to the heieht 
about 10,000 iMt, stretch to the S.W. and «Tividc the Chinese 
part of the country from that inhabitc<l by the aborigines • 
this range terminates at the south point of the island. 'Fhe 
only port wc could discover on the east coast was that of 
So-a-ou, but it is by no means safe. 

To the westward of Kelung village I examined the country 
for upwards of 4 miles in a W., amf then in a N.W. directiou 
following the bank of a mountain stream which fell into the 
west errok of Kelung. 'I’he features of Ur- southern range of 
this valley resembled strikingly those of the range w«d^ of 
Kelung, and were even more regular, forming a succession of 
inclinations at about l.i to the S.E. and ncarlv i 

lo .h, N.W. W„. Of Keluns "lil 
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presents the same regular and remarkable features for 5 
miles, when a singular sandstone ])eninsula, rising perpendi¬ 
cularly from the sea, appears to terminate on the coast the 
r<^Iarity of the stratification. 

The country had the same rich and beautiful appearance 
and seemed more thickly inhabited and better cultivated than 
to the eastward.* 


VI .—Successful Journey to the Karakorum Pass, in Central Asia. 
By Thomas Thomson, .M.D., Assistant-Surgeon on the Bengal 
Establishment, and Commissioner to Tibet. In Extracts 
from a letter from Kashmir. 


* [R«ad Ju. SS, 1849.] 

'• ^'ou know that my intention in proceeding to the northward 
from Le was to visit the highest part of the mountain range 
lying between Ladakh and Yarkand. My road was, therefore, 
tnat followed by the merchants who trade Iwtwecn these two 
countries, who arc the only travellers on this route, Yarkand 
being subject to the Chinese government, whose system of 
seclusion is there in full force. Early in spring and late in 
autumn, the merchants, after crossing the mountain range to 
the N. of Lc, follow the course of tlic Shayok river; but a 
CTeat part of the course of this stream is deep and rocky, so 
that from June till October it cannot be forded, and hence 
during these months this route is impracticable, and another 
shorter but very mountainous road lakes its place. I scarcely 
know how to explain this road without a map. It ascends 
what I have for convenience called the N'ubra Valley, viz., 
that of a large tributary, which having been visited both by 
M(»rcroft and Vigne, is laid down in the maps, and thence 
strikes across the mountains in a N.E. direction, till the Shayok 
is gained in the upper part of its course, above the unfordablc 
mrt. In Vigne’s map there is a fancy sketch of this route laid 
down in it, though it is made much farther from N'ubra to the 
Shayok than It actually is,” 


“ Kashmir, October 8, 1848. 

“I have thus (as my last letter was written on the 7th 
of ^Vugust) a journey of two months to give you an account of. 
This has been the most novel as well a.s the most interesting 

* of ^ oosi foond mX Furmoa* bu (wen iuaual komI, baitiiif undrrgofic 

Mutrum of Bcooomic but the value of 

IM dienoTtryp tn a eommcrciAl point Oif view, is diminubed at pfceetit by the expente 
(>orUou itful it placed on boani the Koyaliat for 6a, per ton. 
wbilt the coat of delivery at Hook Kong voold be 2i. per too, and Englich oauJ at the 
•ame place telU for I/. Se.^Eo. 
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and important part of my travels, and will be better explained 
by the enclosed map than by any lengthened description. My 
letters were written from Panainik in Nubra. On the 8th of 
August I started, making two marches along the valley. On 
the 10th I entered the mountains, making an abrupt ascent 
over bare granite rocks of -1500 feet, and descending into a 
valley not quite 1300 below the toj) of the ridge. The valley, 
you will see, enters Nubra below where I left it, but its lower 
]>art is quite impracticable. On the 11th and 12th I ascended 
this valley, which was rather open and fearfully stony. The 
ravines on both sides contained glaciers, and near my camp of 
the 11th of .August a very large one just entered the valley, 
terminating at a little below 15,000 feet. On the 12th I was 
as high us 16,800 feet, among large patches of snow, and on 
the 18th I crossed the Sassar Pass, and descended into the 
valley of the Shayok. The j)ass was over an immense glacier, 
and several other smaller ones were crossed, which were very 
laborious, l)ecausc, entering the main valley from lateral ones, 
they just crossed it, but did not extend any way down it; at 
every lateral vallev. therefore, I had to climb over a huge 
mass of ice, descending in the intervals among huge masses of 
stones, 'llie pass 1 did not measure, but I guess it rather 
under 18,000 feet. 'Phe descent to the Shayok was very 
abrupt, first over the glacier, then over huge moraines, the 
leavings of the glacier when it extended farther down. My 
ramp at Sassar, as this place is called by travellers, was 15,500 
feet, and the bed of tnc river, wide and gravelly, was a^ut 
500 feet below me 'ITie country was quite desert, but both on 
the pass and round Sassar I got many plants of interest. In 
spring and autumn the Shayok valley is practicable, and the 
Yarkand merchants take that road, instead of the one 1 fol¬ 
lowed, but it is not available till the middle of October or 
thereabouts, the water being too deep to be forded. A few 
miles above Sassar two verj' magnificent glaciers descend from 
the mountains, and comjiletely cross the bed of the stream, 
which runs below them. The first of these I got across, though 
it was very rough and uneven, and the passage of the moraine 
of loose stones, which on either side rose 50 feet higher than the 
surface of the glacier, was attended with much difficulty. The 
second glacier was, however, reported quite impracticabla by 
men whom I sent on purjxise to examine it. The road to 
Yarkand till 10 years ago, when it was blocked up by these 
glaciers, lay up tlie Shayok. Now it has become ned*8sary 
to follow a more circuitous route. Halting on the l-lth at 
Sassar (on which day there was a smart fall of snow), on the 
15th I crossed the Shayok, ascended a ravine on its right 
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bank, and through an open valley, which was. though with 
very little ascent, a pass; the stream at the beginning ran 
west, terminating before half-way, when another sprung u)) 
running E. This I followed to its junction with a larger 
stream, near which I encamped. On the 16th and 17th 1 
a-scended this stream, which, after a few rocky place's, at first 
ran through a wide, gravelly valley, with high mountains and 
numerous glaciers in the ravines. On the 18th of August I 
found that the road left the valley, which had become narrow 
and rocky, and making a short, steep ascent up a gravelly 
ravine, 1 suddenly emerged upon a wide, open, soinewnat un¬ 
dulating, gravelly plain, extending 8 or 10 miles ; and on 
looking south, I wreeired a continuous range of lofty snow 
. mountains, extenuing uninterruptedly as far as the eye couhl 
reach E. and . Through these I had evidently pas.sed whilo 
following the river lied on the 16th and 17th. The northern 

t )art of this plain (the elevation of which averaged alwut 17,500 
ect, and rose in jmrts to near 18,000, so that it is, I presume, 
the hiyhest flat plain on the globe) was excavated into a wide, 
own valley, the bed of which may have l>cen 17,000 feet, and 
which was traversed by a small stream running from K. to W., 
and. as 1 was informed, joining the Shayok. ITic mountains 
to the N. were rounded, not very high, and almost free from 
snow. On the 18th I encamped at the edge of this plain, and 
on the 19th proceeded to the top of the pass w'hich was the 
limit of my journey. 1 found the road up an open, stony 
valley, terminating in a snow-bed; but long before reaching 
that. 1 turne<l abruptly to the right, and after a short, steep 
climb over lare stones, found myself on the top of the pass, 
height 18,604 feet It was quite free from .snow; but on the 
8loj>M above there were large natches in shady places, but no 
continuous snow-beds. 1 o the N. a small stream, commencing 
just below the pass, could be traced for about half a mile; at 
the end of which distance it disappeared among hills, by which 
the view is limited. Along this small strram I was informed 
the road to Yarkand lay. but through an alisolutely desert 
country, so that I had determined for this and other reasons 
not to attempt to go farther. First, this jwrtion of the 
country was thoroughly barren, and 1 knew that on the edge 
of Ihe habitable portion was a Chinese post, where I should 
have been stopped, if not seized. Secondly, from Nubra there is 
no subsistence for man or boast, and even fuel is barely pro¬ 
curable above 17,000 feet. Thirdly, I was suffering v^' much 
from the effects of the rarity of the air. which acts with great 
severity on me, producing constant head ache, always worst at 
night. 1 think I have detemiinwl the points of most interest 
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both ecoerai.hically arol botunically. 'I hc reinaindor will be 
done day from Yarkand, but cannot tdl the Russian* 

take it from the Chinese. ,>, 1 . 1 . r . 

“The natives of I-adakh and Nubra have no name for the 

extensive range of snowy mountains which runs from E.S.K. to 
W.N.W., the snowy |jeaks of which I estimate to be at least 
24,000 feet, and in general these name* are confined to locali¬ 
ties (towns or encamping places); even river* have no general 
names. The name Karakorum is confined to the range N. of 
the table-land, and in jiarticular to the jiaas which I ascend^ 
'liiis range, which probably nowhere exceeds 20,000 or -.1,000 
feet, seems an offWt from the snowy range, 20 or 30 miles far¬ 
ther W. It is curious, that though much lower than the range 
farther south, it is in fact the dividing range between the . 
central or Yarkand basin and the basin of the Indus, several 
streams breaking through to get to the Indus. Darwin, 1 
recollect, observed a similar circumstance in the two parallel 
chains of the Andes. The table-land is, as far as I recollect, 
the mo*t elevated jdatn in the uorhl. It is highest to the \\., 
but musl there dip suddenly to the valley, or rather ravine, 
of the stream which 1 had ascended, as that runs lictweeii it 
and the snowy range. To the E. it sinks very gently, almost 
imperceptibly, and it is bounded by low mountains .*> or 6 miles 
off—the average elevation of the plain is ]irobably about 17,500 
feet; and a low range of hills, which occupy its northern border, 
before the descent to the .‘^hayok, may attain a height of 18,000 
feet. Its surface is covered with small, water-worn, and angular 
fragments of all the surrounding rocks, and its sulwtance seemed 
to consist of a hardened calcareous clay, of which inasw-s alw 
occurred, rolled on the surface. The rock, where visible, is 
limestone. Altogether, the general features at once suggested 
the idea of the bed of a lake, and 1 have hardly any doubt that 
such is the explanation of this very curious tract oi country. 
North of the plain limestone reappeared, alternating with slate, 
and covered with alluvial clays and conglomerates. 

“ Botanically, 1 made many acquisitions during this journey, 
but princiiially in the earlier |iart, between Nubra and the 
Shayok- 'Ihc sjiccies were many of them new to me, but the 
forms almost entirely those of Eurojs? and North .\sia. Many 
Crucifcnc, especially Draba, Astrarali, Saxifrages, Gentitfns, 
Lychnis, Cerastrum, Thalictrum, rapaver, Potcntillse, Sib- 
baldia, &c., with Cariccs and grasses. 'Ihe most curious riant 
was a species of alsine, which formed extremely dcn.se 
and hard tufts a foot or more in diameter. It liegan to 
appear aliuut 15.700 feet, and continued to 18.000. On the 
table land the only plant which occurred was the dense, tufled 
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alsino, large green patches of which were common. I except 
the bank of a small streamlet, which produced a specimen or 
two of the common species, showing that want of water alone 
w^as the cause of their absence on the plain. The pass (of 
Karakorum) was also perfectly dry, a mass of stones without 
a vestige of vegetation, ]>hcnog^mous or ciyptogamous; nor 
did anything of the kind apjiear till at least 500 feet below, 
and close to the bottom of the valley. Here a purple-flowered 
crucifera was highest. The whole number of flowering plants 
which rose above 17,000 ft*ct wa.^ 16. 

“ I returned by the same route, and reached N'ubra on the 
2nd of Septemlier. It was originally my intention to descend 
the Shayok, but I found no prosjiect for more than a month 
, of doing so, and I could not anord to remain so long.” 

Dr. Thomson reached Le on the 11 th of September, and 
left it on the 13th, taking the most direct road to Kashmir, 
which city he reached on the 5th of October, in time to study 
the natural history of that interesting valley before the close of 
the season. 


V 11 .—Report an the River Nunez. it$ Trade and Retourcet, By 
Lieut.-Cumniander Thomas Ltsaout, R.N. (Communi¬ 
cated by the Admiralty.) 

[Bead SSnd JtoQsry, IS49.] 

At present about fifteen to twenty vessels, averaging from 
200 to 3M tons, visit the river yearly. The majority of these 
are foreiCT—mostly French. The trade is, however, in the 
hands of British traders to a great extent, the natives having 
more confidence in them, and the more respectable French 
merchants preferring dealing with them to deding with the 
petty traders of French extraction. The trade, before the recent 
troubles, has amounted to as much as -10,000/., two-thirds of 
the imports being British manufactured goods and salt, the re¬ 
mainder French small wares and German arms. The cx]K>rts 
were gold, ivory, hides, wax, and of late a large and increasing 
quantity of ground-nuts, nearly all of which arc for the French 
market. Coffee of a good quality is grown, but owing to the 
prevailing low prices is now neglected. .A consideraole part 
of the gold and ivory which formerly came down the river finds 
lU i^ay out of the l-'oulah country by new channels, as by the 
river Tanunany, Mellacouvi. &c. The slave-trade has entirely 
ceas'd in this river, and the great ilemand for labour in culti¬ 
vating the ground-nut will proliablr prevent its revival. 

1 he river bunks are inhabited f>y three distinct races, viz. 
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the the Nclloe«i, and the Landnmahs. The Bagaa arc 

a very retiring people, of i>astora1 habits, who live towards 
the mouth of the river. tWv are not in anv way mixed up 
in the recent troubles. The Nelloes, or Nelfahs, are a more 
intelligent but unprincipled race, which has emigrated from 
the north-westward, and forcibly establishi'd themselves on 
both sides of the river, from Victoria Point to Hopass, where 
they have much trade, being assisted by men of colour from 
Sierra Leone. The Landamahs arc a quiet |)eoplc, the ori- 

f final possessors of the Karcandy countr)’, but whose power is 
ast passing away under the pressure of their more warlike 
neighbours, the Sclloes and the Koulahs from the interior, whose 
trade has brought them down in great force, and who have 
made the country of late years jiay a regfular tribute to them. • 
The recent dispute which has interrupted trade apjiears to 
have been a war of succession, or perhaps a question of legiti¬ 
macy, between Toukah the elder, and Marjoryah the younger 
of the two sons of the late King of the Landamahs, wdiom all 
the traders have been accustomed to look to as the rightful 
rulers of the Karcandy counlrj’. This diiqiutc is not very easy 
for Euro]M;an8 to understand, but it ap]>ears that Toukah was 
nominated chief by Bouchaincr, a very old person, who has 
that {xiwer as a kind of high priest; but .Marjoryah, being in 
greater force, has disputed his elder brother's claim. 

I hud three interviews with Maliaden, the Foulah chief, who, 
finding that nothing was to be got from me. after much pro¬ 
crastination decided in favour of Marjorvah. The thing, I 
fear, is however by no means settled, ns both the Foulahs 
ami the French schooners of war must leave the country in 
the rainy season; and from the fact of Toukah, the unsuccessful 
candidate, having burnt his town Walkeria as soon as the 
thing was decided against him, and retired into the woods, it is 
most likely he will await the return of the Foulah caravan to 
their country, and attack them in an ambush, as was done on 
a former occasion. 

1 thought it right to call on the successful candidate, and 
took an opportunity, without expressing my opinion on his 
rights, to i\*ad to him my desire that he should protect the 
British traders in their jK?aceful rights, which he promised to 
do, as did the chiefs ot his party. I likewise gave Lantina 
Towl, a Nelloe chief, and princijial adviser of the new king, to 
understand he would be severely ]>uni8ht‘d if he acted again 
in a Itostile manner to -Mr. Bccaisc, the chief of the factory at 
Ko)>ass. The whole of tho chiefs expressed their determina¬ 
tion to protect the British traders as long as they remained 
neutral, and I have no doubt they will do so. 
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The appearance of a ship of the Grappler’s force will have 
had, in my opinion, a very l^neficial effect on the minds of the 
natives. I was visited by a great number of them, mostly 
from the interior. 

Having done all that I could in the matter, I left the river 
on the 13^, leaving there the Amaranthe and Fine, French 
schooners of war, and a Belgian war schooner, which arrived 
during the night. 


VIII.— Extract from the Reports ^ M. Hofmann, Chief of the 
^ Expedition to the North Ural. (Communicated to Sir Roderick 

I. Murchison by Admiral Lutke, Vice-Pres, of the Imp. 

Geog. Soc. of St. Petersburg.) 

[Read Jsa. sUi, I849 l} 

From Tobolsk M. Hofmann had descended the Ob in a boaL 
On the *27th of June the expedition had reached the mouth of 
the «nall river Voiker, which takes its rise in the Ural, and 
falls into the Ob in lat. 65* 50^ By this river the expedition 
arrived at the Ural range. 

“ Wo ascended the Voiker for two days, up to the place 
where our guides were expecting us with tneir reindeer. We 
croi^‘d the mountain ridge, not without risk, owing to the 
rapidity of the^torrents, \^ich the thaw had caused to over- 
flow. On the 7th of July we reached the eastern side of the 
chain, in lat. 66*. where bad weather deUined us for four days. 
On the 11th of July we separated from Stroefoki, who took a 
southern direction, and proceeded towards the N., following 
the base of the mountain chain, which here rises abruptly from 
a nake<l plain; and though it be not very high, yet, owing to 
the steepness of its slope, its wild and rugged aspect, and”thc 
nakednew of its summit, it ap]>ears much more elevated than 
it really is I do not think that the PaVUr, the highest of iU 
mountains to the N. of the 66th degree, has more than 3000 
feet of absolute elevation. Wc had scarcely started when we 
experienced the first attacks of a scourge, little dangerous in 
ap|H;arance, but to which wc nearly fell victims, viz., gnats ; 
we had to traverse a sjiacc of aliout 2® lat.. which, notwith¬ 
standing its rich pa.sturage, the nomads avoid like the plague, 
on account of the innumerable swanns of these insects, which 
torment the reindeer even to their destruction. Indeed, their 
numbers increased with the heat in an incredible manner; 
our poor beasts, which could neither eat nor rest, pined away 
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bcfurG our eyes; crcrj’ day many of them died, and one day, 
hotter than usual, we lost twenty. 

“When, on the 8th of August, wc arrived, after great diffi¬ 
culties, on the banks of the .Ussa (lat. 67® 46'^, we literally 
could not proceed a step farther. Fortunately wc soon found 
nomads, wno furnished us with fresh beasts, with which wo 
were enabled to continue our route, and arrive on the banks 
of the Kara on the 27th of August. The vicinity of the sea 
deli\'crcd us from our persecutors, but brought, on the other 
hand, cold and foggy weather, which much impedes our 

movements.Now a few words on the chain of 

the Ural. Having seen it so near to the banks of the Ob,* 1 
had imagined that it took a N.E. direction; but wc found 
that towards the parallel of Obdorsk it suddenly turns alinosf 
due E. for a distance of from 30 to 35 versts, after which it 
again resumes its primitive direction from S. to N., which it 
does not leave until lat. 68" 20', where it rapidly declines 
towards the Tundra; and from thence to the sea ranges of flat 
and rocky hillocks arc seen running from E. to W., j^rallel 
with the sea-coast, in the shape of downs. To the E. and 
N.E. the Ural is bordered by the Tundra, across which I 
observed, rising in the distant horizon, some detached small 
mountains; there is no immediate connexion l)etwcen the Ural 
and the mountains which are said to extend along the river 
Velikaya to the island of Vaipurh. I do not mean to say that 
there is no relation between the elevation of these two systems, 
but the real Ural ends here, without reaching the sea-coast. 
I have ascended the mountain which forms its northern 
extremity ; it is surrounded on three sides by small marshy 
lakes. From the top of the mountain, the sea may ho 

seen in the distance. I have nowhere seen any 

snowy mountains, but many hea]» of snow were observed in 
the mountains as well as in the plain; the country wc have 
traversed is poor both in animals and plants. . ‘. 

Several ravines in the Tundra have enabled me to examine 
the nature of the rocks : they are schist, freestone, and chalk ; 
and although 1 have not found any fossils, 1 hold them to be 
Silurian. ^Fhc mctamoqihic schists of the Ural belong to the 
same formation.” f 

• Thw raCtn to a {mioui obanrarion. M. Hofraanii, on airiTing at ibe mralh of 
tba Votktr, ba< aaloiiUhMi to 6nd bioMtlf to much nwer the chain of Ut* than 

bt had aaiicclcd. 

f For furtbor infonnalion on ibe («agra]4i]r of tba Uial, nJt Journal of tba Royal 
GoofTapbical Socialy, vol. viti. p. 3S0; and th« elaborate pa|i(r by Sir Roderick I. 
Murebuoo, with nap by J. Anowamitb, rol. ziii. p. Z69 ,—ed. 
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—Extract of a Letter rtceiccd yrowi Captain Stokks, of II.M. 
Stcana-vcssef Acheron, dated 13th June, 1848,0/ Simons 
Bay. (Communicated by the Admiralty,) 

[Retd Ju. ath, 1849 .] 

Among the most important projects afloat for the improvement 
of this colony may be incntiontKl the establishment of exten¬ 
sive cotton-|>Iantation8 at Port Natal and its vicinity. The 
plant is obtained both indigenous and from foreira seed : the 
preference seems awarded to the native |>rouuctioii, some 
specimens of which, recently exhibited at Graham's Town, are 
reported to be worth at least Is. per {lound. The cultivation 
of indigo has also been attempted. 


Country^ of the Free Laos. By Dr. Gutzlafk. 

(Communicated by Sir George Staunton.) 

[Rrad D«eantjcr 11, 1848.] 

None of the nations of Asia has attracted so little attention as 
this numerous race, though they have a written national his- 
ton which rommences a few yi-ars sulwequent to our trra. 
i hey have silently sj)road over the whole interior of the penin¬ 
sula which they inhabit, jicnetrateil through the densest 
torrats, and sulisequently cleared the land of its gigantic tn-es 
and luxuriant vegi*tation. They have likewrisc liecome exiiert 
miners, and have productsl the greater i«irt of the gold, silver, 
undropjmr which now circulate in Annam, China, and .Siam. 

Ibey are divided into many tribes, which sjieak nearly the 
same languagi\ with slight variations, and they have attained 
very-diflerent degrees of cinlisation. In the north they extend 
to the mountains of Yun-nan, Kweichoo, Hoonan, and Kwangso, 
where they are knowm under the names of Yaou. Meaiitsze 
part of them have yielded to Chinese 
subject to the sway of the mandarins, 
wnilst other tribes in the more remote recesses of the country 
retain their indei>endence, and show a fierce spirit of resistance. 
Un the liorders of China and the iionin.sula they are di.stri- 
buted in numerous townshijis. with scarcely any connexion 
ainr^g them. T]he_v are iieaceful and industrious, hut when 
gwdeil to opposition, defend tht*mselves with the resolution 
o dc^air. Towards Assam, where they have intermixed with 
he western trib<» on the frontiers of Til*et, they are most 
rude and unciviluied, and often engage in feuds with their 
Muthern n^eighlmurs. We know thmi there as Mnamareas, 
Aagas, Khamties, Singjthoos, &c. ,\11 along the Irawaddy. 
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lietwccn the Binnah dominions and the Saluen river, to the sea 
of Martalwin and the north-western frontiers of Siam, thcA are 
tht- humble vassals of Birmah. There is even l>rol»abdity 
that a commercial intercourses with Martalian will be pnulually 
established, and some Englishmen have for the first time visitetl 
the chief of Lajwung. The King of Birmah claims nine priiici- 
iialities under the name of Kosanpri. The inhabitants bemg 
much oppressetl by the Birmans, it is very prol>able that they 
will, during the ])r(»cnt troubles, endeavour to regain their free¬ 
dom. As this territor)', however, does not fall within our 
(Imription, and we liave already alluded to the tribea which 
live under Siamese and Cochin-f-hinesc rule, we confine our 
present remarks to those who are calletl by the Chinese I.aou- 
chang, and who enjoy the larwst share of lilierty, as they^ 
merely acknowledge the nominal sway of some jietty mandarins.* 
'riiey are less known than any other Law tribe, though they 
inhabit a territory of considerable extent. 

'I’he frontiers are, to the north, the pnivince of Yun-nan, as far 
as 'I’l N. lat., the Le-seen river constituting the Iwundary ; to 
the south, the tributary Laos states of Siam ; to the wt»l, those of 
Birmah; and to the iwt, the Laktho territory. Those trilies 
which arc north of N. lat. acknowlt-dge nominally the 
Chinese sway, and their chiefs, who Ix-ar the name of Thoosxe, 
are confirmed by the mandarins in their office. 

The same chain of mountains which separates Cochin-China 
from the Moi country' crosses the whole length of the land. N u- 
merous streams rise- on the eastern side of the mountains, and 
flow into Tuiikin. The western side constitutes the Himahpa, 
the classical ground of the Laos nation and frequently men¬ 
tioned in their romances. A mountain forest extends to the 
territory of Kosanpri. where it is known under the name of 
Pahinipan, and is visible as far as Amrajioora. Here the 
founders of the nation are said to have livwl, and to have ex- 
tir)>ated the wild lieasts from the territory. As these ro¬ 
mances are of ancient date, and as there is a series of annals 
commencing a few years after our lera, it is certain that the 
civilisation of this race must lie referred to a very remote eimch. 
In assigning it to a jieriod after the accession to the throne of 
China of the Hun dynasty (alwut 150 b.u.), we shall probably 
not lie far from the truth. At that time the whole {H'niqsula 
was still in a state of barliarism, and the scanty (lopulation 
lived not unlike the mountaineers of the present day. Civili¬ 
sation came at length from India, and the Shan race onl^' at a 
late |)eriod yielded to the influence of Buddhism. 

'I he mountains contain gold, silver, copjier, and iron; some 
tin anil lead have also been discovered, but in very small quan- 
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titles. The metals are |<rinci|ially sent to China, voiy little 
being exchanged with Tuiikin, Bimiuh, or Siam. 

^ ITie formts contain some of those magnificent trees of which 
\\allich diswrered the first siiocimens in Pegu. 'Ilie varnish- 
tree grows in perfection. The natives themselves understand 
the manufacture of beautiful lacquered ware, and export some 
to their neighbours. Fruit-trees are very scarce, and not 
tended with proper care. I he fan-palm alone thrives, the 
climate, on account of the great elevation «jl' the countr\’, licing 
too cold for other species. The inhabiUnts cultivaU- few 
vegeUblcs, and confine their attentioa to rice, which is of an 
excellent quality, white, and gelatinous, but grown in such 
small quantity that they are obliged to imjiort considerably 
from Birniah and the south. J hev are indebted for salt to 
their rulers, and the moment one of the chiefs proves refractorj", 
the supply is stopped, until they yield implicit submission. 

The silkworm is raised in these regions, but the silk is coarse. 
The^ natives manufacture some for home consumption, but 
receive their licst silks from Chino, which they re-ex|X)rt to 
Uirmah. Bullocks are numerous, and strung of limb, and 
though small, verv' useful for agricultural pur|Kises. The Laos 
ex|>ort many head of cattle to Avo. The principal force of the 
chiefs consists of cavalry. 

The Iwundarics of the country are ill-definid. Commencing 
at the north-eastern frontiers, where the Le seen river forms 
the boundary, we rctach the Keae principality. 'Jliis with 
the Na state fonns an extensive valley at tlie foot of stu- 
Iiendous mountains, bordered on the north by the Lo-so river, 
a tributary of the Kew-lung. The soil is fertile, and exhibits 
a great variety of vegeUtion. 'Phe inhabitanU are agricul¬ 
turists, and^ often suffer from dreadful inundations when the 
rivuleU which descend from the heighu are swollen with melted 
snow. 

Crossing the Ix>-so, which hero is a fine navigable river, we 
reach the Kanlanpa state., hemmed in between mountains, as 
well as Lun, a small territory situaUd towanls the south. 'ITie 
Kew-lung ^oins the Lo-so, and thence take's a south-westerly 
course. Ihe ]>eople arc employed in mining, and navigate 
the river downwards in frail Iwats, with the produce of their 
owq country and^ that of China. They are enterprising, and 
inured to hardship. 

Having passed the Kew-lung, we reach Lung, a narrow strip 
of lahd between frightful precipices and the river. North of 
the stream is the Yang country, an extensive mountainous 
district, interspersed with many fertile valleys. 'I’he popu- 
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lation is very siiiall itnd poor, and the inhabitants arc shut 
out from all iiitereourso with other parts of the world. South 
of it is the Chaylc country, and adjacent to it Hoc and Chay. 
All arc ruled by their own chiefs, who have no common interest 
and often opjKJsc each other. The last-mentioned districts, 
with Kwan, are situated in a long valley between the Man-loo 
river and the Kew-lung. There is a tolerable extent of cul¬ 
tivable ground, but the principal |mrt consists of barren 
rock. Beyond this* arc the Mang and Ma jirincipalitics, the 
Iwundarics of which arc, on the one hand, the river of that 
name, and on the west the Mang-leen stream. The land is 
here fertile, and the jtojmlation considerable. The most 
north-western is the M^ang-leen state, which constitutes the 
boundary towards the Laos country, subject to the Birmalui. 

'I’hc go\’ernment in the territory of the northern chiefs is * 
patriarchal, and the Chinese rule is merely nominal. The 
relationship Wtween rulers and subjects is of the most intimate 
order, and the i.aos arc strongly attached to their superiors. 
The men arc undersized, having Chinese features, and a 
yellowish complexion; the women are symmetrically formed, 
with beautiful countenances and bright eyes. Instead of being 
subject to their husbands, they generally direct the household 
affairs, and arc favourably distinguished by chastity and de¬ 
cency from those of Birmah. It is impossible to refuse the 
character of manliness to these people, and not to admit their 
great superiority over their brethren in the south. 'ITicy sel- 
«iom leave their homes, and up to this moment no Burofiean 
has trod on their soil. 

ITie difficulties of conx’eyance being very great, there exists 
little intercourse between the various distnets, and still less 
with foreign countries. The princi|>al exjorts arc either pure 
metals or various ores. Ore is taken in considcral quantUies 
to the province of Yun-nan, and occasionally finds its way to 
Canton. As the I.,ao8 arc not acquainted with the liest pro- 
cesse«, there is a great waste in smelting, and their tools for 
digging are so clumsy that only the richest ore near the 
surface will repay the labour. ’I'heir goods they transport 
on horses and bullocks. In their dealings they are very honest, 
and frequently liecome victims to the over-reaching Chinese, 
e8|)ccially in speculations in the precious metals. 

Every housewife has her weaving apparatus, and manu¬ 
factures the silk and cotton stuffs for the family. 11 is, however 
a sign of gentility to wear a Chinese vest, and the richer efasses 
arc never without a full dress of beautiful silk. 

The principalities to the cast of the mountain range, which 
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borders on Tunkin, arc of much greater extent. ITie three 
j>rincipal states, beginning from the south, arc Ninh-bicn-chaou, 
rhugri-chou, and l3on-ho. 'J'he first jirvseiits a soil of varying 
surface, stony, and unpromising; the second is intersected by 
a mountain range, ana has on the south extensive forests; the 
third, separated from the second by the Sonchav river, which 
runs into Tunkin, contains extensive and fertife plains with 

f roductive rice-fields, and stately forests to the south of the 
.eseen river. This is perhaps the liest |»art of the whole ter¬ 
ritory. Don-ho has a \'ery large |)opulation, and aljounds in 
agricultural produce. The natives are mixed with the Tun- 
kinesc race, and arc the most civilized among all the Laos 
tribes. ITie chiefs, lieing very frequently oppressed by their 
. neighbours, maintain a small army for their protection, which 
has attained sonic celebrity for horsemanship. 

So far as our knowledge extends, they have never l>een sub¬ 
jected to a foreign yoke. 'I'hcy rear excellent horses, export raw 
silk, and live a life of comfort and content. They undertake 
occasionally long journeys, and some chiefs have even visited 
Bangkok. Ujion the occasion of this visit their superior aj>- 
pearance. so unlike that of their brethren in the south, their 
wealth and intelligence, attracted the admiration of every one, 
and the Siamese could scarcely be brought to believe that 
these chiefs belonged to the same race as the Laos of the 
south. 

'I’he territory to the west is hilly and woo<ly; the population 
much scattered, and a great jmr't of the land is uncultivated, 
rhe royal tiger here takes uji his abode, the rhinoceros hnds 
shelter, and the forests swarm with deer. 

The princijial place is Leng, on the south-western extremity, 
which has been magnified into a kingdom, with eight villages 
under its control. Though the chief is nominally tributary 
to Birmah, he keeps up a constant intercourse with China, 
and many merchants of that country arc settled under his 
jurisdiction. He does not consider himself a subject of the 
(•olden Foot, but lielongs to the confederacy known in Birmah 
under the name of Ta-rout-shan. The southern parts are fer¬ 
tile and produce rice and fruits; the central parts contain 
many mountains and forests, in which is found the elephant. 
In* the north the'mountains arc said to lie very lofty. At a 
place called Bodaeyin, there arc gold and silver mines, which 
also, yield some copper. A Chinese traveller mentions like¬ 
wise a reddish kintl of sulphur and lead amongst the pro¬ 
ductions, as well as tin. The Birmans have done their utmost 
to obtain jiossession of these valuable mines, but without 
success. A small per centage is sent to .Vva annually, but 
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the Laos themselves are the real roasters, and very jealous 
of any foreigner obtaining a footing there. A great quantity 
of the precious metal goes to China for the manufactures 
of that country, and the chief is said to derive a revenue of 
350 catties of silver from the mines, a sum, if anything, rather 
underrated. ITie mandarins of Vun-nan, anxious to obtain a 
share in this great wealth, have left no arts unemployed to 
establish their masteiy over this part, but have failed, owing to 
the rivalry of the Birmans. Near the capital rubies and 
emeralds arc collected, and arc sent both to Bangkok and to 
Ava, but in greater quantities to Ava, from whence they have 
found their way to Hindustan. They arc considered of a very 
inferior description. 

The regions which border immediately upon the l*a-hima-pan . 
eastward arc less known than any other. On the authority of the 
Chinese, wo know that the states of Im and Meng arc situated 
there. 'Fhc former consists of large forests with small jiatches 
of cleared ground; the latter is of some extent, and said to 
comprise ‘28 cities. Tin is said to be found in the latter 
territory, and some rock-salt, a wry precious commodity in 
those regions, is likewise found there. The intercourse is en¬ 
tirely confined to China: the country is rich in iron and silver, 
and the soil in manv places fertile. The ]>opulntion aitjiears 
to lie consideniblc ; V^inan, the most north-western of the free 
states, is a very narrow territon’, liordering on Yun nan. 'llic 
exact geographical jiosition of the alxive places is unknown, 
and Chinese travellers give only the distances from one to the 
other, according to the number of daj-s it took them to reach 
them. For instance, they say, from I-eng to lai seven days’ 
joumcv, from La to Meng eleven days’. That so many days 
sliould be required to make such short distances sufficiently 
proves the mountainous nature of the road, and the little inter¬ 
course that exists In'twcen the various tribes. 

Wc have thus, with very insufficient guides, traversed the 
whole of the Free Laos territory. It is a very interesting 
country, and the residence of a people who more than any other 
in Asia have lived entirely to themselves. The Chinese, im¬ 
pelled by war or starvation, have repeatedly in large numbers 
immigrated to this territory, but gradually amalgamated with 
the natives, and contributed by this fusion to render the ori¬ 
ginal race stronger and superior. A few of the principal 
chiefs visit from time to time the Chinese frontier station 
with a trifling tribute, and whenever the Emperor intends 
to appear in great state, he orders them to come to the 
capiul to grace his audience with a multitude of tribute- 
bearers from all regions. This, however, is the whole extent 
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of tho excursions of the Free Laos to foreign countries, and 
beyond this they know nothing about the surrounding cm* 
pircs. It is probable that their ancestors were animated by 
a different spirit, for besides their endeavours in the sixteenth 
century to subjugate the country to the verj- sea-coast, they 
engaged also largely in trade. The ditliculties in the navi¬ 
gation of the Mekom and the obstacles presented by the many 
mountains ajipear to have checked the rejietition of a similar 
march. In 1041 some of their merchants reached Batavia, 
which induccil the Dutch company to semi an envoy, naincil 
Wusthoft, to their principal settlement, Wink-jan (Vinan ?) 
from Kainbodia on the river .Mekom. 'Fhc journey took him 
two months and 21 days, during which time he reckons that 
. he travelled 2r)0 leagues. The numerous falls in the river pre¬ 
sented great obstacles to his iirogress, and tlie boatmen had 
often to leave their barks and to proceed overland for a con¬ 
siderable distance, and then to rc-embark again where the 
river-bed was smoother. 1 Ic also passed througn thick jungles 
and over dangerous mountains. Mlic chief received him with 
high honours, but he had to |>erform the prostrations in 
imitation of the Chinese court etiquette, 'llie rountiy was at 
that time at war with Tunkin and Fegu, but earned on a 
peaceful intercourse with China. 'ITie goods which the eimiy 
found in the market (the principal object of his researches) 
were gold, iron, precious stones, lac, gum benzoin, ivory, rhi¬ 
noceros horns, raw silk, silk piece-goods, and crystals. A 
similar catalogue, with the exception of silk, is given in tho 
accounts of Chinese merchants, and such are the articles of 
trade which ]>ass the frontiers. 'I'his undertaking remained 
without results, and an attempt of tho same kind made in the 
same year by the Portuguese, who sent thither two priests, 
likewise miscarried, and the envoy was sent back without even 
lieing admitted to an audience. Previous to this enterprise 
many efforts had been made by missionaries, but without suc¬ 
cess. They were anxious to |>enetmto cither from Upper 
Kambodia or Tunkin, but could not effect their ]>iirpose. A 
few adventurers had previously lx^cn more fortunate, and 
found their way through Siam, over high mountains and 
through teak-forests, but without making any discovery worthy 
of notice. When, howci’cr, swarms of Laos in the middle of 
the sixteenth century overwhelmed Kambodia, the Portuguese, 
who,wero establislied in the factories of that country, assisted 
the natives to drive tho enemy away. In this struggle the 
King of Kaml>odia lost his life, and his realm was on the brink 
of total ruin, when the young prince, his son, under the 
guidance of these foreign merchants, after a struggle of ten 
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years, reconquered his country and annihilated the invaders. 
The particulars of this war have been dcscribc<l by no his¬ 
torian, though ]>erha]>8 worthy of being recorded as the despe¬ 
rate effort of a nation to possess themselves of a territory 
bordering on the sea. It is not probable that the Laos appre¬ 
ciated the advantages which would accrue to them if they 
could carry on trade with foreign natioas directly, 'fheir only 
impulse seems to have been to follow the Mekom to its mouth, 
and to settle on the alluvial soil along its banks, 'rhey did 
not come without their mo%'oables to the country on which their 
choice had fallen, nor did they leave their golden treasures 
behind. All tliis became a prey to the Kamb^ians. who thus 
obtained some comjiensation fur the injuries which had l)cen 
inflicted on them. The young king was so elated at his sue-, 
cess, that he sent an envoy to Malacca in 1598, partly to ac¬ 
knowledge his obligations to the Portuguese, and ]>artly to ask 
a Jesuit to reside in his territory, 'l^is request was readily 
granted, and many distinguished priests settled themselves in 
the country. Determined and ])erscvering os were the Jesuits, 
they were unable to form a settlement in the I^aos Icrritor)’, 
though they had at their command all the advantages whiw 
KamlKxlia could furnish. 

The British penetrated to this country from Pegu Wforc 
1587, and members of the Company’s factories from time to time 
visited these regions, until war and ix'bellion among the Laos 
prevented their j)rogrc8s. For more than two centuries all 
enterprise towards this distant land ceased, until the victories 
of tlic English in Birmah, and the acquisition of new territory 
again led to new journeys to the soutli-westem states. The 
age for seclusion being now past, it is by no means probable 
that the Laos will I>c able to keep themselves much longer from 
intercourse with civilised nations. 

\\ hen we com]>arc the position of the country with that of 
several others in Hindustan under the same parallel, the dif¬ 
ference is very striking. Whilst mighty conquerors have 
repeatedly overwhelmed Hindustan, this peninsula has re¬ 
mained under its native princes. '1 he Laos, who from the 
nature of their territory might have imbibed a spirit like that 
of the Afghans, have, on tl«e contrary, always been considered 
a peaceful people. Beyond incursions into the neighlxtuiing 
territory, in retaliation of prior aggre^iun, they have, with the 
exception only of iheir migration to Kambodia, remained cyiiet 
in their inapproachable mountain fastnesses. They possess 
fire-arms, and are good marksmen, but in their warlike expe¬ 
ditions they avail themselves chiefly of the bow. 

The fame of the treasures of this country has fortunately not 
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vet induced conquerors to direct their slops hither. Kublai 
heard of the mountains that produced gold, but the conquest 
of \ un-nan employed all his forces. When he finallv maue an 
irruption into Birmah from the side of western Laos, his 
army was decimated by disease, and disheartened by constant 
reverses, so that nothing could be effteted. After him the 
Tunkinese, being in possession of the southern part of the Laos 
country, cndeavourca to possess themselves of the TOld-mines, 
but they likewise met with disappointment. Many of the 
inhabitants of Tunkin were, however, permitted to settle, and 

proved an industrious race of {leoplc. Their attachment 
to Tunkin was not so strong as to make them traitors to their 
new rulers, for the Laos princes govern with i*atriarchalsimpli. 
^city, whilst the Tunkinese government has always striven to 
make its subjects slaves. 

hen finally the Chinese emperor Keen-lung, in the last 
century, determined upon seizing the gold-mines, the Birmans 
took up the cause of the Laos, and before a soldier had planted 
a standard in the countrj’ the Chinese invaders were either 
annihilated or made prisoners. So many mishaps have sjiread 
the vulgar belief that the land of the brec Laos can never be 
conquered, because some dreadful monsters guard the avenues 
to it 

The principal sources of our information about this country 
are the accounts of Chinese merchants, of which Du Haldc in 
his work on China has preserved one. The annals of the coun¬ 
try have for years liccn in the possession of Euro{ican8, but we 
have never seen a translation. They resemble the Siamese 
annals, but are difficult to understand. ITie laws resemble 
those of the Siamese in many respects, but arc more simple. 
The romances arc deficient in rhythm, but superior in detail 
when com|iared with the Siamese. Ritter has quoted all the 
European authors who have written on this country ; but their 
de«ription8 arc very imperfect, and even the names of tho 
principal states are in many instances omitted. The Tun¬ 
kinese have also given some vague accounts of this territory. 
There exists a dictionary of thU lang^uag^c in manuscript, and 
likewise a preparatory version of the New Testament. The 
language is very simple, and strongly marked by the system of 
intonation. 
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XI .—Frontiers of China totcards Birmah. By Dr. Girrzi.\KF. 

(Communicated by Sir George Staunton.) 

[Rwd Drccmbn II, I6IS.] 

Thk south-west of Yunnan received its civilization simulta¬ 
neously with the remainine northern Laos states. Amongst 
the aborigines there existed a certain community of interests 
which kept their northern enemies long at bay. Mention is 
made of their early kings, of battles fought, and of conquests 
obtained, a few traces of which may be found in the Laos 
legends. The dominion of their kings during the great 
troubles in China, until the Tang princes reduced the empire 
to order, comprised at one time ttie greater part of Yunnan, 
and enabled tneir ruler to cany his arms into Tunkin. 

The subjects of the southern potentate consisted |>artly of 
Chinese, but the greater number were of Laos extraction. 

Until the destruction of the Sung family the natives retained 
their independence. Before, however, the last scion of that 
race lost his life, the mighty conqueror Kublai 8Wc^)t through 
Yunnan, and on the Bamoo road traversed the irontiers in 
1272. Marco Polo appears to have been in the train of this 

[ irincc, and is the only Eurojican who, from personal know- 
edge, has written upon the topography of this unknown 
country. 

'fhough the inhabitants for a while were kept in awe, and 
even prevailed upon to send small presents of gold from their 
mountains to the .Mongul camp, tney soon learned to despise 
an enemy whose numbers were gradually being thinned under 
the effects of a destructive climate. To the Ming princes they 
sent but a nominal tribute, and, like their bretnren in the 
Ea.st, requested that their hereditary chiefs should be con¬ 
firmed by the Chinese authorities. Although considered as 
incorporated with China, they retain their own laws, and a 
Chinese officer is seldom seen within their territory. 

Wo left off in our description of the free I.,ao« states at the 
south-western extremity, where the Let'n river flows, and shall 
now proceed due north along the borders of Koshanpri and of 
Birmah. 

From the Man-loo river to the l>an-tsang (a considerable 
rapid stream, that falls into the Kew-lung farther south) tlmre 
extends a very wild region for about CO miles, intersected by 
the Lung-keang or Dragon river. Stupendous mountains 
covered with eternal snow extend here from east to west. 
Some of the valleys arc difficult of access even to the hardy 
mountaineers themselves, who, with the agility of the chamois, 
leap from rock to rock, unmindful of the precipices below 
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them. The population is scanty, and the more remote tril)e8 
live in a savage state; but along the valleys of the above 
nvers the population becomes more dense. The communities 
are, however, so small, and obey so many masters, that the 
trwt has yet received no general name. 1 he climate is too 
subject to sudden changes and too rigorous to encourage here 
the production of man^ plants; medicinal lierlis arc however 
abundant, and wild animals of every description arc frequent. 

Quite different is the state of the territory included lictween 
the I.an-tsang river to the west, and the Nan-ting to the ea.st. 
This whole tract constitutes one large fertile valley, where a 
dense and wealthy agricultural pouulation covers the well 
irrigated soil. The ling principality is small, whilst the 
dvang-ma, one of the largest governed by the Laos chiefs, ex¬ 
tends far to the frast. The inhabitants are orderly, emulating 
the Chinese in their industry and the care with which they 
cultivate their fields. ' ^ 


^arcely, however, is the Nan*ting passed, when nature 
a^in appears in all the wildnes-s of mountain scenery. Pro¬ 
ofing 40 or 50 miles more eastwardly, wc meet with the first 
Chinese settlement of Chin-king. 

We have now arrived at the banks of the Ixxi kcang, which 
IS even here a very coasiderablc stream. If the accounts of 
Chinese geographeni lie correct, it takes iU rise in Kokonor, 
the land of springs and fotintains, in the 32nd degree of N. 
lat., and receives many other rivers before it reaches the 
oirmnn frontier. It is there known under the name of'I hau- 
Icuen and having traversc'd that country through its whole 
length, it falls, known as the river Saluen, below the town of 
Martaban into the sea. Already in the I-aos territory it is a 
brf and deep stream, not inferior to the Kew-lung'in size, 
and navigable by raffs and long lioats. In Yunnan it likewise 
mms a stream of mme importance, and is navigated by native 
boaU After having passed through Koehanpri iU character 
entirely changes, and it becomes a sluggish stream, full of banks 
and shallows. The tide runs up lOO English miles, and vessels 
of small draught may ascend about 70. It skirts through- 
^t the whole course a ridge of mountains, extending from 
Yunnan and ending in aliout the 8“ 20' lat. A great part of 
the Course of the river lies through a frightful wilderness, and 
Mcnes of natural grandeur scarcely equalled in any part of 
Asia., The mountains, covered with trees of immense height, 
gye to iU banks a dark and sombre hue, and the undenvuod 
affords shelter to the royal tiger anil other Iiea-sts of prev. (^n 
entering ^ unnan the valley of the river widens, and affords 
room for human habita'ions, and even here and there a town. 
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'I'he fir*t place on approaching the I>ao8 territory is Yung- 
chong, a town rendered noted by late tragical events. The 
greater part of the inhabitants, especially in the I’aou-shan 
district, arc Mohamnjedans, who, haring olfendcd i^oinc other 
sects in the neighbourhood, the latter laid siege to the villages 
of the former, burnt a number of their houses, and exacted a 
heavy ransom for their lives. 'I’he impunity with which this 
was done encouraged the victors sul>sequently to a repetition 
of similar outrages. They again invaded their territory, and, 
to justify their proceedings, gave out that the Mohammedans 
were in a state of rebellion, 'lliis assertion was supjjorted by 
Chinese troops, who appeared to put down the supposed insur¬ 
rection. Instead, however, of investigating the matter, the 
commanding officer promised a fx’rfect amnesty, if the Moham-. 
medans would surrender their arms. This having been done, 
the soldiers penetrated during the night into tne city, and 
murdered nearly ten thousand of the inhabitants. Many families 
fled to the Birmah territory, and others died of starvation in 
the mountains. The Chinese commander rc|)orted that he had 
gained a splendid victory, and was in consequence raised to 
nigh honours. All the officers were recomjKmsed for their 
cfmrts in quelling the rebellion. Subsequently to tliis destruc¬ 
tion of life and property in this formerly flourishing region, 
an intelligent .Mohammedan proceeded, in 1847, <hrcctly to 
Peking, tnerc giving a true statement of the course of events, 
when the Emperor immediately ordered an investigation to 
take place, which will very likely- result to the advantage of 
the sufferers, and ensure this persecuted sect the re-jiossession 
of their former jirojierty. 

From the Ixw-keang the Cliinesc T>ao« frontier extends two 
degrees west, through a richly watered country abounding in 
verdant fields, and a large ymjiulation. Through this ter¬ 
ritory alone the communication with the peninsula is prac¬ 
ticable, fur in all other parts the mountain range's present 
im|x’nctrablc obstacles. Immediately to the north of the 
Loo-keang we find the Chay-fang territory, a small fertile spot, 
washed on the north by the Che river, one of the feeders of the 
Lung-chuen-: the latter empties itself, in the Birmah territory 
at Katha, into the Irawaddv, and is a considerable stream, 
having, before leaving the Chinese frontier, received the Kang- 
wan river. Between these two tlicre is a small state called 
Maow, containing many extensive valleys, the impulation of 
which is wholly agricultural. 

SVe have tben to traverse the f%-sa state, haring in the 
north the Ha^pfh river, which falls, at the celebrated city 
Bamoo, into the Irawaddy. This country is towards the west 
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hilly, but exhibits in the o|)]>osito direction a long plain, 
through which passes the great thoroughfare towards the south. 

Wo now come to those regions unknown even to Chinese 
traders, and which are entirely under native chiefi, who ac¬ 
knowledge no authority but their own, and defy the whole 
power of the mandarins. These tribes are, without doubt, of 
lartar origin, having nothing in common with the Laos, cither 
in religion or language. 

The laios state most to the north is Chantat, a country richly 
watered by the Chin-tung-to. the T5-ho, and the Pin-lung-ho 
or Betclnut livcrs. which, running north, fall into the Ilae-pih. 
In the 2f)tli degree of N. lat. the habitations of the Laos 
cease, and wilder tribes, resembling the TibcUns, occupy the 
mountains of the country. Although Birman maps extend 
their dominion io the 27th dt'gree of lat., and over three to 
four dogri^ of longitude (95 -99 ), this jiortion may truly be 
called a debatcable ground. Even the Chinese government 
has never sorted any right over this people, and the manda¬ 
rins know them only by the name of Kew or Noo. 

Father westwaril we again meet a land of rivers and of 
fertile valleys, llie Mun-tsoo river flows in a southerly direc¬ 
tion, the I^-tsoo, more to the west, runs nearly parallel, and 
k* u frontiers fonn the Ch5-to-muh-t8oo river, 

which besides receives a branch from the west—the Chil-tsoo. 
Alon^ the banks of each river run chains of mountains. 
Nothing u known concerning the course of this river after 
entering the debatcable ground of the Birroah territor)', but it 
^ of the principal feederBof the Irawadilv. 

I he course of the P5-Uan^-poo and of the Va-lo-tsang-Mo 
O i*an-poo), both of which enter the western extremity of the 
Btrmah frontier, is equally unknown. Both arc lar^e rivers, 
the former flowing south receives in Tibet many tributart' 
streams, while the latter runs south-east, and, on reaching 
the frontier, south. 'Hiese rivers form i»vrha])s by their jun^ 
tion the Shan-la-wade. or the Kia-vu-dua-pu of the Birmans, 
which IS the jirincipal tributary of the Irawaddy. To supiiose 
for a moment that they are lost in the Birman country would 
lx* in defiance of reason, and the sources of the Irawaddy have 
own traced about 5l) niiK-s north of a iirincipal Borkhamti 
\illgge, in the '27° 30', N.E. of the Brahmaputra. Here 
^^kI"*** I subject until the frightful mountains of 

1 ibet and Kokonor have been traversed, and the course of the 
rivers more scientifically investigated. 

The inhabitants of this part of the country belong to the 
mixed {xipulation of Kokonor, represenU'd to be the de¬ 
scendants of the Mongols, and quite a different race from the 
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Laos. They are brave and fond of war, but superttitious 
believers in Lamanism. Under this scour^ they honour their 
spiritual ^idcs as the incarnation of Budha, ol^y them in all 
tnings, and consider no sacrifice too great to satisfy their desires 
or conciliate their goo<l will. The most absurd laws enacted at 
L'hassa are here considered sacred. ITic Chinese government, 
well aware of the impossibility of conquering this country by 
means of physical force, has made superstition the engine fur 
obtaining power, and homage to Budha and implicit obedi* 
once to Chinese imwer have liecome here identical. 

Considering the fertility of the vullcj-s, the agriculture of 
these tribes is at a very low point, and much excellent land is 
uncultivated. The dresses of the people are homespun, and 
made of the coarsest materials; but the richer classes indulge 
in Chinese silk, and the clergy make use of the best safron-' 
coloured satins. While the houses of the inhabitants arc mere 
hovels, the monasteries and pagodas are carefully built. 

Of tlic Birman frontier our knowledge is very scanty. The 
eastern ]iart is the best inhabited and cultivated, but the peojde 
are subject to grinding oppression on ihe part of the Birman 
government. Many of these I,aos visit the fair at Uangoon, 
though forU* days’ distant, with the productions of their 
country. They export lac, varnish, ground-nuts, lead, gold 
and silver in ing;ots. Iron is found in large quantities. 'Jlic 
I.Ans have lately opened an intercourse with Martaban, and 
will probably, on finding security of person and property, come 
to that market in greater numbers for the manuGactures of 
Europe. 

'ilic most celebrated place to the south-west of Yun¬ 
nan is Bamoo, the grand emporium between Birmah and 
China. It lies in lat. 24 9', long. 96° 45', on the Irawaddy, 
at its junction with the Hae-plh. The inhabitants are prin- 
ci|ally I..UOS, but the princiital merchants are Chinese, witb an 
intermixture of Birmans. C’otton. ivory, betel-nut. birds’ nests. 
See., form the principal imports into China, in exchange for 
manufactured goods, teas, paper. See. Hundreds of merchants 
from Yun nan assemble at this idace, and many visit even 
Amera]ioora towards the arrival of the caravan. Cotton is the 
great article of demand. The Chinese bring their goods over 
the mountains on {mnies. The communication seems to be 
ca»', and the risks of a long land transportation comjiaratively 
trifling. 'This route is the only practicable one into China in 
this quarter, and was known to tW Monguls at a veiy early 
period. Keenlunr. a successful monarch of the last century, 
heard with envy of the treasures of the far south. Victorious 
in the north-west, he had subjugated the sturdy Turkomans 
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and Eluths, and naturally concluded that the feeble natives of 
Uirmah would nut bo able to resist his invincible forces. 

The cabinet at Peking waited but an opportunity to com¬ 
mence the war, and one soon offered. A Cninesc merchant, 
by the erection of a brid^, roused the suspicions of the Birman 
authorities, who accused him of evil designs, and deprived him 
of a great part of his property, lie applied to his government 
for redress, and received the assurance that he should be 
satisfied to the utmost of his wishes, although the g^ovemment 
of China as a rule jiay no attention to the claims of native 
merchants upon foreigners bevond their frontiers. When, viz. 
in the last century, thousands of Chinese were murdered by 
the Dutch at Batavia, the only remark made was, “ that 
Cfovernment could not interfere in behalf of men who had 
•abandoned the graves of their ancestors.” On a similar occa¬ 
sion. when several hundred Chinese, in 1833, cngagoil in culti¬ 
vating tea in Java, were said to have been surrounded and 
cut down by the Dutch, no notice whatever was taken of this 
matter, although it was animadverted upon in the strongest 
terms by the ])euplc in the neighbourhood of Macao. In the 
Birmah case, however, the silver-mines (the value of which had 
been much over-rated) acted as a great inducement for inter¬ 
ference. 

The case of the above-mentioned merchant was still |K?nding, 
when a Chinese caravan, in a quarrel with the natives, lost one 
of its number, fhey asked for redress, and hush-money was 
offered thorn according to Birman custom, but refused, and a 
Chinese armv anpeared on the northern banks of the Hae-plh 
to 8up])ort the demand for redress. Several I,ao8 chie& who 
had fled from Birman oppression were in the Chinese camp, 
and tendered their allegiance to the Celestial Empire. Bainw 
wa.s delivered up to the invaders without a blow, and the army 
having crossed the river, the governor of Kaung-toun (no 
doubt a Shan) went over to the enemy in 1763, but the city 
itself held out. 

Instead now of boldly advancing into the country, the 
Chinese troops halted before this town, while their General, 
Yin. Knt a ^astful account of his victory to Peking, thus 
affording time to Shin-bu-ycn, the warlike monarch of Birmah, 
to dispatch a considerable army to the defence of the frontiers. 
Erf, however, the Birman army could reach its destination, the 
Chinese force had been already thinned by the desertion of 
the I,aoH auxiliaries, by disease, and by hunger. Having sus¬ 
tained but one attack {rom the Birmans, the Chinese retreated, 
and only a small remnant snccecded in reaching the banks of 
the Kew-lung. 
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But Kcenlung was a j>rincc of a firm determination. Aware 
that the Birmans, in i767, engaged in a war with Siam, 
were besieging the capital of that country, he ordered an 
experienced general again to march upon Bamoo with an 
immense army, whilst another corps traversed the frontiers to 
the north, near the Tsanta river. But a large reinforcement 
was sent by the Birmans up the Irawaddy to the relief of 
Kaung-toun, a second time besieged by the Chinese. Akwei, 
the general-in-chief of the latter, was considered the greatest 
of the Chinese commanders. Assisted by several I.af36 princes, 
he penetrated far into the country, until at length the army 
became entangled in the jungle, and suffered extreme hard¬ 
ships. Epidemic diseases made their appearance in the camp, 
ana thousands were carried off, whilst the Birman forces, being 
constantly recruited, grew bolder evciy day. A most disas-* 
trous retreat then fofiowed, and the wnole road and forests, 
through which the Chinese retired, were covered with the 
dying and the dead. Under such circumstances the chiefs of 
the Chinese (amongst whom was an imjierial prince) made pro¬ 
posals for peace. This was agreed to in Di'ccmber, 1769, and 
they were permitted to retreat with the remains of the army. 
The ancient frontiers were thus retained, the former relations 
re-established, and the Laos tribes returned to the Birman 
sway. In 1787 a Chinese embassy arrived in Birmah, and both 
countries recommenced their former political intercourse. The 
ambitious hopes entertained by Keenlung of laying a firm 
foundation of his power in the south, and of extending his 
dominions to Hindustan, were thus finally frustrated. 
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A P P E X D I X 

No. I. 

Jifeauitr on the Western or Edoor 'Priben, inhabitinif the Somali Coast* 
of N.-E. Africa, tcith the Southern branches <f the family of 
Darrootl, resilient on the banks of the li'ebbe Sliebeyli, commonly 
atlled the River ff ebbe- By Lieut. C. J. Ckuttkndkn, Indian 
Navy, Aasistunt I’olitical .Agent at .Aden. Dated Aden, I'ith 
May, 1.S48. (Coininunicatcd by Sir Charles Malcolm.; 

, fRnd Not. 19, I84».] 

Dl'rino the time that I wa* cinployed at the wreck of the 
Kast India Cumpany’x stcam-lrigatc Meninun, at Has Assair, 
on the N.E. coast of Africa, I employed mj'self in obtaining 
what information I could, relative to the tribes on the coast, 
which I had the honour to forward to (ioveniment on my 
return. As, however, I have since that time had further 
opimrtunities of visiting the different branches of the Somali 
tribes, I now beg to oner a few remarks in addition, relative 
chiefly to those trilies inhabiting the African coast westward 
from Burnt Island, and distinguished among the windward 
tribes as the “ Edoor.” 

From Has Hafoon on the eastern coast to Zeyla, the country 
is known by the name of the Bur e Somal; and it is divided 
between two great nations, who both tracing their origin from 
the .Arab province of Hadramaut, arc yet at bitter ana endless 
fend with each other. ITie iirincijial of these two great fami¬ 
lies is that to the eastwaru, or windward of Burnt Island. 
The other extends from Burnt Island or Bunder Jedid to 
Zeyla, and is divided into three great trilies, namely, the 
Haber Gerhajis, the Haber Awal, and the Haber el Jahleh 
(Haber meaning the sons of), who were the children of Isaakh 
by three wives—the said Isaakh having crossed over from Ha¬ 
dramaut some time after his countrymen had founded the na¬ 
tion to the eastward, and settled at the town of Meyct near 
Burnt Island, where his tomb exists to this day. The eldest 
branch, the Halier Gerhajis, was put in {lossession of the frontier 
mountains of Kooleis and Woohur to the southward, and the 
other \wo brothers were placed on either side of them :—the 
Halwr Awal establishing themselves on the low lands from 
Bcrliera to Zeyla and the Haber el .lahleh locating themselves 

* For iW M«p of Um Somali country nJt th« la«t rolniiM at Uiii Jounuil.—Ko. 
'vOL. XIX. K 
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at Kurrum, Enterad, Unkor, and Hcis, four small ports to the 

eastward of Bcrbcra. ... • • .u u 

•nic tract of countr)- thus subdued, yet remains m the hands 
of the posterity of Isaakh. The Galla tribes of the Esa Somal, 
and f lidr Bcersi to the westward, profi’ssed the faith of Islam 
and were permitted to retain their possessions. Of thero 
tribes, the Oidr Bcersi limit the Halier Awal to the westwa^ 
and arc bounded by the Esa Somal, a very numerous horde, 
nominal Mohammedans, extending as far as Hurrur to the 
S.S.W., and to the borders of the Weema and Dunkali coun¬ 
try to the westward. The remaining Galla tribes cither be¬ 
came mixed up with their semi-Arab conquerors, or were 
driven across the Webbe river. I ought to say, one of the 
Webbe rivers, for there apjioar to be three or four, though thp 
princijial branch, and that to which I allude, is doubtless the 
Shcbeyli, a river* takinj'its rise in the province of Gurari, 
and which, making a considerable curve to tne N. and E., finally 
loses itself in the sand below Mukdesha, not far from the sea. 

Meanwhile the nation to the eastward had not been idle. 
Tho Mijjerlhainc and Ahl Oor Singally secured the whole sea¬ 
board from Hafoon to Bunder Jedid. The Hulbahantah esta¬ 
blished themselves on the prairie land south of the lofty range 
of the Oor Singally mountains. The tribe of Murreyhan took 
possession of ihc country of Nogal, abounding in myrrh of tho 
finest quality, whilst the Ahl Ogahden, Girrhi and Burtirri, 
occupied the country to the westward until they reacheil to 
the south of Berbera. The southern lioundary of the four last- 
n.imed tribes of Ihirrood was the river Webbe or Shebeyli, 
which thus defines the Somali country from near Mukdesha on 
the eastern coast, to twelve days’ ^oum^- S.S.W. from Zej-la. 

1 have been assured by many of the Gidr Bcersi that in the 
mountains forming the southern liarrier of their country there are 
many wonderful ruins of stone and chunam, the work of former 
ages, and aliounding in inscriptions which no one ran rt‘ad. How¬ 
ever teinjiting this description may apjiear, it must be received 
“cum grano," for after a careful search along the coast from 
Cape Assair to Zeyla, 1 have not succccdcu in finding any 
remains of antiquity, save the aqui-duct at Berbera, elsewhere 
mentioned in this memoir, nor is it likely that an illiterate 
savage would be able to distinguish an inscription from an 
ornamental border on a stone- It is, however, to be boi>cd 
that an opportunity will be afforded of examining this very 


* C4ll«l bjr Ii«ut. Chrirtaptwr tli* Haiun'a Rirn. I am aiaami b; masjr iIm 
S.iaia)it «be \ui<rt trada^l b«rnHl Hatnir, that Iha lbn» rirfn, tba Juh, or W'rbbe 
(iaiHuwh, riir Shrhrjrli, and lha Hawmali, all taka thrir riaa in lha monnIaUa ot Bofaioa. 
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interesting country. Interesting it must be for many reason*; 

tho potKibility of inscrijttions—the extensive coffee districts__ 

the probability of tho more northerly rivers, that reach the sea, 
either flowing close round or taking their rise in the moun¬ 
tain*—and the certainty that no Kuruix-an foot has hitherto 
travetwl this part of the country. 

In February last year, a feud between two tribes near Berbera 
induced one—the.\ial Vunus—to settle inland from a small road¬ 
stead culled Buu’l Harr. Here a few traders joined them, and 
having left tlieir women with the old men and children at the 
encampment inland, the men descended to the beach, to carry 
on their trade; whilst thus employed, and unsuspicious of any 
danger, a foraging party or “ Ghuwio ” of about 2 .t 00 Esa 
womals attacked the camp inland and put every one to the 
sword; men, women, and children were indiscriminately mns- 
Mcred. The Aial Yunus, paralysed by this catastrophe, were 
fain to send for assistance to their brethren at BerU ra, and 
marching shortly aOer inland, met with a fresh body of tho 
Lsa, preparing to make a second descent, of whom they slew 
above G.'iO men. '' 

The city of Hurrur, in the province of that name, though 
hardly in the Somali country, is closely connected with it by 
ite commerce, csi>ccially by iu slave-trade. .Mr. M‘Quecn, in 
his valuable ‘Geographical Survey of .Africa,* places it, in my 
opinion, too far to the southward and westward. It is 8 days’ 
JourntT for a kafila of cameU from Zeyla to Hurrur, and 9 
Berbery and this would place it in about latitude 
y 22^ N. and longitude -12® 35' E. 

A tr^ition exists amongst the iieopic of Hurrur, that the 
prosperity of their city depends upon the exclusion of all 
strangers not of the Moslem Hiith, and Christians are especially 
intcrihcted. F roni what I have been able to gather, tne tra- 
vellcr would hardly be repaid the risk and fatigue that he 
would have to undergo, and if he travelled as an Eurotican, 
he would be exposed to much insult and ill-feeling from the 
bigoted ruler and inhabitants of the place, who, sunk in the 
lowest ignorance, still plume themselves upon their suiwrior 
sanctity, ns followers of the true faith. 

. founded in all probability during the reign 

r ^ 1 Magnificent, when the Turlcs held possession 

** hereditary, and held by an Emir, all of wnose male 

relatiVea, as was formerly the case in Shoa, arc dosely imprisoned, 
ns a guard against domestic treachery. The Emir's house is 
|>cr|x*tuany surrounded with guartls, and no one dares to pass 
the gate of the court-yard mounted, or at a walk. He must 
cover his face and run. The F3mir’s guard is compoKeil of 

252J5 
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pcrhap GO matchlock-men. and he has also a body of native 
Mieannen in his pay; a few rusty old iron guns lyingou/«</e the 
walk with their muzEle* pointed towards the Galla country, 
arc quite sufficient to keep these unruly savages from entering 
the city, but the flocks and herds are frequently carried on 
close to the walls. The city is described as larger than 
Mokha, and situated in a fertile country, but is fast decaying. 
'ITiough many large and well-built houses of mud and stone 
are still to l)e found, the majority of the people live in huts 
made of mats and reeds, with a thorn fence round them. T. hero 
arc five gates to the town, the whole of which arc locked 
nightly with the most Jealous care, and the keys carried to the 
Emir's house, a precaution which, seeing that about 20 yards 
of the wall an* knocked down, u{>i>ears rather excessive. Tho 
“ Ashraffi,” stamped at the Hurrur mint, is a coin j)eculiar to 
the ]ilacc. It is of silver and is in value the 22nd part of a 
dollar. The only specimen that I have been able to ])rocurc 
Uirc the date of 910 of the Hegira, with the name of the 
Emir on one side, and on its reverse “ La Illahi il Ullah.” 

The coflcc districts are described as lying amongst a low 
range of mountains near Hurrur, and to the southward. The 
quantity exported is very large, and the quality fully equal 
to that commonly sold as \lukha. Bt“aides coffee, Hurrur 
exports white cotton-cloths, used as dresses by the wealthier 
classes. They arc known by the name of “Tobe Ilurruri,” and 
consist of a double length of 11 cubits by 2 in breadth. They 
have a deep border of various colours, of which some arc very 
good, especially the scarlet.* The cotton of which they are 
made is grown at Hurrur, and the price of a really good dress 
is from five to eight dollars: on the windwanl coast, one of these 
dresses is considered a handsome ]>re8ent for a chief, and I have 
Iteen offered a horse in exchange fur one of moderate quality. 
A few silk Ixionges arc also manufactured at Hurrur, and I 
was assured that the silk is brought from the countries south 
of Sh6a; cardamoms, gum-mastic, myrrh, a small quantity of 
manna, saffron, and safllower, with the articles alMivc men¬ 
tioned, comprise the extent of the Hurrur trade, so far as 
regards pro<lucc; but the most valuable branch of commerce 
is the export of slaves from Guragi and Habeska. 

The duties levied at Hurrur arc 10 j)er cent, on iiilport 
and cxjwrt, and a further tax of 6 imundt of brass or 2J dollara 
is laid on slaves of both sexes. The country in the vicihity is 
described as well watered and fertile, and between the city and 
the port of Zeyla the traveller crosses six small mountain- 

• TW Htitnir elmh m cmiMilcml fully tqual lo that nuniifactimd iu SliSa. 
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Zeyla — Slave-trade. 

streams flowing to the south-east, viz., Nahr Nugu>h, \ahr 
Shuktheyeh, Nahr Subbiti, Nahr Shefer Annan, Nahr Billuo, 
Nahr Hamer. 

Zeyla, the sea-jwrt of Hurrur, but under the dominion of 
the ShcrifF of Mukha for the time being, is a miserable mud- 
walled town, containing some 12 to 15 stone houses, 180 huts, 
and 750 souls. It is situated on a low sandy point, nearly level 
with the sea, and its nearest well of drinkatdc water lies at a 
distance of 7 miles. A vessel of 250 tons cannot approach 
within a mile of the town, and the anchorage is shallow and 
diflicult of entrance after sunset, on account of several reefs. 
Zeyla, no doubt, originally was intended to serve as a st‘a-|>ort 
for Hurrur, for of itself >t apja^ars to be worth little. There 
,are no remains of antiquity to bo found either in the town or 
neighbourhood, and I should not assign an earlier date to the 
setUement than a.d. 1500, or shortly after the occupation of 
Yemen by the 'I’urks. 

'Fhe kingdom of the Imam, like most other native principali¬ 
ties, having fallen into decay, the town is now under the autho¬ 
rity of the Sheriff of Mukha, who has the jKJwer of displacing the 
governor, should he think fit, but who yet receives no ]«irt of 
the revenue; —this is farmed out, and the present chief, Hadj 
Shermarkhi Ali Saleh, jrays annually to Synd Mahomed el 
Uhor at .Mokha the sum of 750 German crowns, and reserves 
all that he can collect above that sum for himself. 

Zeyla levies a tax of one dollar u|)on each slave exjwried 
from Tajoiira, or imported from Hurrur, and afterwards sold 
at Berbera. Formerly Zeyla obtained but three quarters of a 
dollar ^rer head, the Sultan of Tajoura receiving the remainder; 
but this has of late fallen into disuse. 

ith reference to the slave-trade, the ]KMition of Zeyla is 
imjwrtant. It is the sea-port of Hurrur, and it commands 
Tajoura and Berbera, the only available ]ilares of export: and 
when the time arrives for the final snjipression of the slave- 
trade on the north-eastern coast of Africa, the numerous advan¬ 
tages held out by ZcHa will be duly n]ipreciatcd. Hurrur 
dc|icnds for its foreign supplies solely on Berbera and Zeyla, 
and were these two ports cut off from the merchants, so far os 
regards the sale of slaves, it must prove a death-blow to the 
slwe-commcrce through that province from Abyssinia and 
Guragi. Berbera once forbidden, Tajoura is the only remain- 
ing/iutlet, and that outlet, thanks to the marauding habits of 
the KsaSomal anil others, is much'more frequently closed than 
ojien. 

'Ilie Haber Awal, as I have before stated, uccu]iied the 
lowlands between Berbera and Zeyla, a fertile tract of couu- 
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try with aoveral low ranges of bills, and avcramng perhaps 
40 miles in depth, to 90 in length- 'Ilic numR'r of sheep, 
goats, shc-camels, &c., found on these plains, is perfectly in¬ 
credible, fully realizing the account given of the flocks and 
herds of the patriarchs of old, fur many of the elders of these 
tribes own each more than 1500 she-cainels, and their sheep 
arc innumerable; asses are very numerous, and most admirably 
adapted to the country. The camels arc small and weak, and 
are never used for riding, except in a case of sickness or a 
wound, 'fhe Haber Awal luivo no chief. The customs of 
their forefathers arc the laws of the country, and appear to be 
based upon the simple jirinciple that might gives rignt. Theft 
is punisliable with the loss of the right hand, and Airtunatc it 
is for the Haber Awal, that this is not insisted u|>un, fur 
they arc the most inveterate thieves that 1 ever found on 
tlie coast. They wear the “ Kcesh ” or ostrich feather after 
slaying a man, but speak with abhorrence of the Esa custom of 
mutilation after (and sometimes before) death. 

'lliut Berbers has existed ns a port of great trade fur several 
centuries, 1 conceive to be almost sufficiently ]>roved by the 
fact of its licit^ an annual rendezvous for so many nations,- 
and from the time for this great meeting having been chosen 
so as to suit the set of the Red Sea and Indian monsoons. 
But, with the exception of an aqueduct of stone and chunam, 
some nine miles in length, Berlicra exhibits no proofs of an¬ 
tiquity; and the extraordinary remains of buildings, castles, 
reservoirs, &c., still found at Aden, Hisn Ghirab, and Nukab 
el Hajar, have no place on the sandy shores of North-East 
Africa. 

The annual fair is one of the most interesting sights on the 
coast, if only from the fact of so many different and distant 
tribes being drawn together for ii short time, to lie again scat¬ 
tered in all directions. Before the Towers of Berbora were 
built, the place, from April to the early part of October, was 
utterly deserted, not even a fisherman toing found there; but 
no sooner did the season change, than the inland tribes com¬ 
menced moving down towards the coast, and preparing their 
huts for their exiiected visitors. Small craft from the jiorts 
of Yemen, anxious to have an op]K>rtunity of purchasing lieforc 
vessels from the Gulf could arrive, hastened across; follow/nl, 
alwut a fortnight to three weeks later, by their larger brethren 
from .Muscat, Soor, and Ras el Khyina, and the valqably 
freighted bugalas from Bahrein, Bussorah, and Gracn. Lastly 
the fat and wealthy Banian traders from Porebnnder Man- 
davie, and Bombay rolled across in their clumsy kotia^ and 
with a formidable row of empty ghee-jars slung over the 
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quarters of their rcasels, elbowed themselves into a prominent 
position in the front tier of craft in the harbour, anu, by their 
superior capital, cunning, and influence, soon distanced all 
competitors. 

During the height of the fair, Berbera is a perfect Babel in 
confusion, as in lungoages ; no chief is acknowledged, and the 
customs of bygone years arc the laws of the place. Disputes 
between the inland.tribes daily arise, and arc settled by the 
8i>car and dagger, the combatants retiring to the leach at a 
snort distance from the town, in order that they may not 
disturb the trade. lx>ng strings of camels are arriving and 
de|tarting day and night, escorted generally by women alone, 
until at a distance from the town; or an occasional g^up of 
dusky and travebwom children marks the arrival of the slave- 
kafila from Ilurrur and Kfat. 

At Berbera the Guragi and Hurrnr slave-merchant meets 
his correspondent from Bussorah, Baghdad, or Bunder Abbas; 
and the savage Gidr Beersi, with his head tastefully orna¬ 
mented with a scarlet sheepskin in lieu of a wig. is si'cn peace¬ 
fully bartering his ostrich-feathers and gums with the smooth¬ 
spoken Banian from Porebunder, who, prudently living on 
board his ark, and locking up his puggree, which would 
infallibly be knocked off the instant he was seen wearing it, 
exhibits but a small portion of his wares at a time, uniier a 
miserable niat-shed on the lieach. 

By the end of March the fair is nearly at a close, and craft 
of ail kinds, deeply laden, and sailing generally in parties of 
three or four, commence their homeward journey. The Soori 
boats are generally the last to leave, and by the first week in 
April Ber^ra is again deserted, nothing being left to mark 
the site of a town lately containing :20,000 inhabitants, beyond 
liones of slaughtered camels and sheep, and the frame-work 
of a few huts carefully |>iled on the beach in readiness for the 
ensuing year. Beasts of prey now take the omiortunity to 
approach tlie sea. Lions arc commonly seen at the town-well 
during the hot weather: and in Aprif last year, but a week 
after the fair had ended, I observed three ostriches quietly 
walking on the beach. 

The great drawback to Berbera as a port is the scarcity of 
good water—that in the two wells belonging to the town being 
brackish; and the wealthier fwrtion of the merchants are 
therefore compelled to send to Sevareh, a small harliour 18 
miles to the eastward, for a suiqify. I had frequently been 
told by the Somalis at Berbera tnat the remains of an ancient 
• aqueduct were still to be seen; and, taki^ advantage of an 
unavoidable detention at that port, 1 visited the ruins, and 
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satisfied in 3 rsclf that in former times water had been conveyed 
to the port by an aqueduct of nearly nine miles in length. 

At tne distance of half a mile from the beach 1 found the 
remuias of a small building, apparently a mosque; and close 
to it a shallow reservoir, built of stone and chunam. having a 
channel leading into it of about incht^s in diameter, and 
I'i in depth. 1 o|)cned this channel in two or three places, 
and found it of an uniform size and structure. At about seven 
yards from the reservoir it was lost fur some distance, but by 
walking in the direction of the nearest range of hills, known as 
Dthubar, slabs of limestone and fragments of chunam stwved 
to show the general course of the aqueduct; and at about a 
mile from the hill of Dthubar it was again found entire for 
several yards. The cement used was as hard as the stong 
itself, and, as usual in all ancient remains in this part of the 
world, mixed with large jH-bbles. Many graves were observed 
in the ncighbonrhoo^ and the stones of the aqueduct had 
been used to form the tombs. 

Half a mile from these remains I arrived at a swamp, having 
at the upper end a spring of water, which showed a tem|x?rature 
of 107=' Fahrenheit, whilst the thermometer \n the open air 
stood at 76*. The water was slightly bitter, and in quality 
highly astringimt. 

The remains of a small fort or tower of chunam and stone 
were found on the hill-side immediately over the siiring. In 
style it was different to any houses now found on the Somali 
coast. It would not contain more than ten or twelve men, 
and, I imagine, must have been intended as a kind of guard¬ 
house over the spring. On a hill to the N.K. of this, several 
small houses were found, each having a semicircular niche on 
the north sule, similar to the ])raver-nichc of the Mussulpians; 
but these again were built of loose stones, and I have seen 
others like them on the coast to the eastward of Berln'ra. 
Crossing the shoulder of the hill, aiH)ther s|)ring was found, 
apparently of rather better quality than the former, and which 
was the nightly resort of the wild ass, the ostrich, and other 
animaK numbers of which were seen on the ^tlains. 

In the neighbourhood of the fort above mentioned abun¬ 
dance of broken glass and pottery was found, from which I 
infer that it was a place of considerable antiquity; but, theugh 
diligent search was made, no traces of inscriptions could be 
discovered. ^ 

The hill immediately oyer the spring is of moderate height, 
and of limestone formation, haring many sliells imbedded! 
Cywum is found in largo quantities, anil, from its unusual 
, hardness, 1 imagine that it has been used as cement for the 
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aqueduct. There U no doubt but that the water from this 
spring was carried down by this channel to the town, inasmuch 
as no other water could be found at the termination of the 
ruins. 'ITic nearest part of the aqueduct yet remaining is 
fully one-third of a mile from the swamp, and at a higher 
level. I am not certain if the spring is likewise below tlic 
level of the ruins, but no traces of chunam or of any channel 
could be found near it. The nation, however, who could con¬ 
struct an aoueduct of so great a magnitude, would not find 
much difficulty in raising water to a higher level. The fact 
of the aqueduct being thus established, it remains now to dis¬ 
cover what nation could have constructed, and at what time 
the commerce of Berbcra was sufficiently im{X)rtant to warrant 
. so costly an undertaking. 

In the size of its channel, and in its mode of construction, 
the Ik‘rbera aqueduct is similar to that near Aden, excepting 
that in the former case stone is used, and in the latter brick. 

During a short journey in 1847, I found the country- inland 
from the hill of Dthubar consisting of low and undulating 
limestone ranges, thickly covered with tamarisk and acacia 
ti^ecs, and on tne sides of the hills with the gum-arabic. A t the 
distance of 2 hours from Dthubar 1 reached the pass of “Gudh 
Harrirch,” in which is to lie seen a large cave, said to have been 
in former times the residence of the Galla chief Harrirch, 
who was expelled from the country by the descendants of 
Isaakh. The rock at this part i6 an exceedingly pure white 
limestone, and would be invaluable in Aden, were It not for the 
exjicnsc of carriage. In the valley, clrse to the pass, red gra¬ 
nite, porphyry, white marble, and large fragments of gypsum 
are common. It is worthy of remark that the gum-araliic tree 
at Berbera differs in every way from that ox^Kirted from the 
windward coast, the leaf and the tree both being smaller and 
of a different shape. The ])lain beyond this valley, extending 
1 hour's journey S.S.W., is infested with lions, hyenas, and 
li'opai^; and it is considered unsafe for a single individual to 
cross it at night. 

At the southern extremity of this plainl reached the valley 
of Dunanjer, a steep ravine, having in its lied a few jxiols of 
very liad and stinking water, almost unfit for man to drink, 
lait which, nevertheless, jirovcd most acceptable to us after a 
hot and fatiguing march. Passing over several low ranges of 
limestone, through which in many ]ilaces rc<l granite had been 
thrust. 1 reached another watercourse, having very steep banks 
of .3fl to 10 feet high, thickly wooded and having a most pictu¬ 
resque ajqienrancc. The lied of the watercourse was of soft 
white sand, in any part of which water was procurable l*J(^ 
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scooping a hole a foot in depth. On the range of mountains 
between Dunanjer and this valley I observed many large blocks 
of very pure white marble, with an abundance of obsidian, 
gypsum,- and large masses of basalt. The geological formation 
of the country appeared to be entirely without order, and led 
to the idea that by some extraordinary convulsion of nature 
rocks of all kinds had been thrown together in one large con¬ 
fused heap. A huge natural cairn mignt be observed ^ to 40 
feet high, composed of six or seven different species of stone— 
a block of marble lying over or under an enually htrge boulder 
of red granite, and flanked, |)crha])S, by a tragment of conglo¬ 
merate or black basalt. 

'I'his valley is much infested with lions, leopards, &c., and 
the traces of elephants were numerous. The diameter of the 
lion's foot was inches, and of the elephant, after several 
measurements, ^2 inches, which would give a height of up¬ 
wards of 10 feet at the shoulders. This watercourse passes 
round the western flank of the Dunanjer range, and can Iw 
traced down to the sea, close to the town of BerWa: after 
heavy rains it discharges a large body of water into the bay. 

From this valley my course lay over a rough and stony tract 
of country, in many places well wooded and watered, but, so far 
as regards formation, exhibiting if fxiasiblc a still strang(>r 
appearance than the valley above mentioned. Thousands of 
ant-hills, rising like slender sandstone pillars, in many eases 
14 feet high, were scattered in every direction, giving the 
country the appearance of an immense Turkish cemetery— 
many were hollowed out entirely, others were piercerl with 
smaller channels longitudinally, and a current of not air could 
bo detected rushing through. * 

On first seeing these columns, 1 fancied that I had reached 
some ancient rums, so numerous were they. In one instance I 
observed a huge block of marble, weighing many tuns, having 
three or four of these sand pillars round it, and bearing the 
exact appearance of a tomb. On the brink of a cliff close by, 
an enormous rock of perhaps 18 or 20 feet in diameter, and 
diamond-shaped, stood exactly balanced on its point, and to all 
appearance required but a push to send it down into the ravine 
below. The number of graves fouivl in every direction ex¬ 
cited my surprise. They were well built and bore marks'of 
great antiquity, but no inscriptions were found on them. Night 
closed in before we reached the plain of Shimberali, and we were 
glad to find an empty sheepfold to shelter us for the night, 
after a march of 17 hours on foot, of which 3 only could be 
spared for a halt during the greatest heat of the day. 

Shimberali is part of an extensive plain, reaching from a 
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solitary hill called Dvimoli to the southern mountaln-ranj'c of 
Koulies, and Woohur, the frontier of the Haber Gerhajis tribe. 
It is inhabited by the Esa Moosee, a brancli of the Haber 
Awal, who arc looked upon by the elder branches of the tribe 
as a treacherous race, with whom it is advisable to keep on 

f food terms, and who in their turn arc at deadly feud with a 
iranch of the Haber Gerhajis, residing on the mountains above 
them, and known as the Sulhehgiddeb. 

The plain is tolerably well wooded in some ]*arts. Several 
varieties of gum-trees are found. The mimosa, tamarisk, wild 
fig, and several species of the cactus and aloe, are abundant; 
nnd in the deep fissures and rents made in the plain by the fury 
of the mountain-torrents, a few date-trees arc found. Ele- 
.phants, lions, leopards, hyenas, wolves, and jackaU are to he 
seen on the plain, and occasionally a troop of ostriches. Salt’s 
white antelope, the “sagarro” of the Somali, the koodoo, the 
keyel or scimetar-horned untelo])e, and Uie oryx, were the 
varieties of the deer 8j)ecie8 ol>8erved; the small antelope or 
gazelle was very common. Jcrl>oas and squirrels were nume¬ 
rous, and a 8])ecie8 of toucan. 'Hjc white vulture, of enormous 
size, and the common osprey, were the principal birds ob- 
servc>d. In the hot season much inconvenience is occasioned 
by a species of hornet, the “ dibber ” of the Somali and the 
rinib (?) of Bruce, who justly styles them a curse. The same 
evil extends along the wnole coast during the S.W. monsoon, 
where the slaughtering a sheen brings the hornets round in 
myriad^ and very shortly comjwU the unlucky traveller to shift 
his {Misition as fast us ])ossibie from the neighbourhood of his 
Somali butcher. 

The hill of Dcimoli is a lofty conical mountain, in many 
parts inaccessible. It is a great resort for beasts of prey, 
e8|H'cially for lions, and is therefore avoided by the shepherds. 
It is apparently of limestone, and thickly wooded. At its ba-se 
stands a smaller hill, bare and barren, and bearing a most 
extraordinary ajipearance, from its Wing indented in regular 
furrows by the action of the rain from ton to bottom. On 
every side of Dcinioli huge ma-sscs of rock lie piled on each 
other, and in many of these Nature appears to have iiidulg^ed 
in the wildest vagaries. Several of tnesc massM fomu'd |ier- 
feeW funnels, and others exhibited a smooth round basin on 
their upjwr surface, capable of containing many hundred 
gallons of water. 

From the tot» of Deimuli 1 was able to sketch the course of 
the valley and watercourse aWvo mentioned. For some dis¬ 
tance on the plain (200 to 300 yards) it exhibits a running 
stream—when it is lost in the sand for perhajai the same dis- 
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tancc; and then re-appear# a» before. In almoat every part 
of iU bed water is procurable by diggii^ a foot deep. I^rgc 
buUrushes and tall wiry grass grow in rank luxuriance on 
iU banks, affording a good retreat for the wild pig, one long- 
Icggoil s|)ecimcn of which was seen, and missed by me on my 
return. Snakes are reported to be numerous, but 1 saw none. 

After a long and fruitless search after the elephants, a herd 
of which, seven in numlicr, had passcil a few hours before, and 
after 8|)ending the night in the l>ed of a dry mountain-torrent, 

I crossed over in a N.K. direction to examiiw another running 
stream, where I found excellent water falling down shelving 
limestone rock, forming pretty cascades, and collated into a 
tolerably large stone basin, the overflowings of which were lost 
in the sand. On my return to Dihubar I crossed over thc^ 
Dunanjer range more to the eastward, and found them of the 
same iormatiun as the hills I had observed on my way to 
Shimberari. The distance travelled over in this walk I com¬ 
pute at about 70 miles. 

At a later period, accompanied by Commander C. D. Camp¬ 
bell, of the Indian navy, 1 left Dthubar, and after walking in a 
north-westerly direction, across a broad ]>lain, covered with 
ostriches, oryxes, koodoos, and quagga-s but all of whom, save 
the latter, were too shy to admit our approaching within shot, 
we reached the bed of a broad watercourse, naving in its 
cimtrc a stream of {icrhaps 8 to 10 feet in breadth, which at 
the distance of a mile below is alisorlied in the sand. Hie 
native tradition says that the stream runs only by night, and 
from this it takes its name “ Bhccyeh Ghora,” ‘‘ Night run¬ 
ning water.” The actual increase in the distance, occasioned 
doiditlcss by the evaporation iK'ing so great during the day, 
wc found, by measurement, to be 135 yards, but the stream 
had then dwindled down to a mere thread. The tem]ic‘rature 
of the stream at 7 a.m. was 6*T, in the 0 |>en air 71 . Follow¬ 
ing up the l>ed of this stream towards the hills, wc observed in 
many spots the ground white with the elllorescence of nitre; the 
bitter taste of the water was thus accounted for. Aswe ap- 
yiroached the narrow defile in the hills, through which the 
stream passid, pure salt was found adhering to the smooth 
sandstone rocks, generally encrusted on a dark-coloured vein 
from w hich water exuded, and shortly after we reached a jio^ er- 
ful hot 8])ring showing a temperature of-125% the thermometer 
in the open air standing at 7G''. 

.•\bove this hot spring, the valley liecamc narrower, and 
fr«m the sandstone and limestone sides of the ravine water 
was observed, at almost every yard, dropping and forming 
large and beautiful stalactites. But what was most singular, 
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Hot and Cold Springs. 

though the rock throughout vraa the same, a hot spring of 
water would bo found within a yard or two of another of cold 
water, and though the hot springs were disagreeable to the 
taste, the water obtained from those that were cold was sweet 
and good. 

Fully a hundred of these springs exist in this valley, and the 
temperature of the main stream varie<l from 91’ to 105’, the 
highest temperature found in any of the Ijot springs being 
125’, and tlie water appearing to be strongly impregnated with 
iron. 

A peculiar kind of creeper grows in great luxuriance in the 
neighbourhood of the s^irings, which everywhere oore through 
the rocks. 'I’hc dragon s-blood tree was observed on the hills 
• above, and an ibis and a coney were seen, whilst a flock of large 
yjcs noisily resenteil our intrusion ujion their retirement. 
The head of the stream, 1 was assured, was to be found in the 
mountain-range of Waghur, which I have since personally 
ascertained to l)c the fact. N ear where the stream is lost in the 
sand, wc found an extensive burial-ground, and the remains of 
several old buildings, of small dimeasions and of no great anti¬ 
quity. The distance of Bheeyeh Ghora from the sea is not 
great, jK'rhap six miles; and I have been assured by several 
respectable natives that on the sea-shore north of Bheeyeh 
Glioni, and at the spot where its waters arc discharged into 
the ocean after heavy rains, the remains of an ancient reservoir 
and aqueduct are to 1>c found, similar to that previously de- 
scrilied as extending from Dthubar to Berbera. 

It is worthy of remark that the minority of the streams run¬ 
ning from the mountain-ranges of Waghur and Koolics arc 
bitter, and in quality highly astringent. There arc, however, 
others that afford most delicious and pure water, to be projicrly 
appreciated only after a seven years' residence at Aden. The 
country to the south is described as an inclincil plain without 
hill or rock for seven days’journey; and on arrival at the pro¬ 
vince of Ogahden, wc were told that stones sufficient to make 
a fire-place were not to be found, whilst the country was one 
immense prairie of some *20 days’ extent. 

The Haber Gerhajis, the eldest branch of the three tribes 
of Kdoor, reside chiefly in the mountains to the south of Ber- 
beta, whence they extend to the country of Ogahden. They 
arc a jiowcrful and warlike trilie, numbering many horses, in 
addhion to their flocks and henls, and have a nominal sultaun, 
who |)o«se88C8, however, but little influence or power over his 
savage subjects. From this branch of the family of I.soakh 
sprung the venerable saint .-Xber Khudle, whose tomb, south¬ 
west from Berbera two days’journey, is yet the rendezvous. 
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when an^ grave question arises uflccting the inU>rests of the 
Edoor tribes in general. On a ]>apcr yet carefully preserved 
in the tomb, and bearing the sign-manual of Uelat, the slave of 
one of the early Khalecfehs, fresh oaths of lasting friendship 
and fresh alliances are made, to be broken again, as usual, 
without a shadow of iirovocation. In the season of 1S16 this 
holy relic was brought to Berbcra in charge of the Halier 
Gerhajis, and on it the rival tribes ofAial Ahmed and .Aial 
Yunus swore to bury all animosity, and live as brethren in 
future—with how much sincerity, the events of the two surceed- 
ii^ seasons amply sliow, some scores of lives having been lost 
on both sides. 

In the country of the Habi'r GerhajU the principal articles 
of trade or produce arc—ghee, myrrh, in small quantities and, 
of quality inferior to that produced in Ogahden and Murrey- 
han, luban of the first quality, ivory, ostrich feathers, and 
gum-arabic, with a small quantity of “sheima” or orchilla weed, 
and a still smaller supply of “ warus,” a kind of saffron, used by 
the natives in Yemen to rub over their bodies. 

The kafilas from the banks of the “ Webbo ” Shebcyli, from 
the small jirovincc of Gananeh to the south of the above river, 
and from Ogahden, jiass through the country of the Haber 
Gerhajis on their way to Berliera. Excepting the slave- 
kafila from Abyssinia, these arc the most valuable caravans of 
the season, bringing ivory from tho Galla tribes of Sidaina, 
south of the AN cblic Gananeh, ostrich feathers, myrrh, and 
frankincense. 'ITiev frequently exceed 2000 camels in number, 
and arc well guarded by the men of Ogahden, who may alwaj-s 
be recognised amidst the crowd at Berbera, by the reU colour 
of their robes, produced, as they all declare, by the fine red dust 
peculiar to their country. 

From Gananeh to Berbcra is 24 days for a kafila. From the 
NV’ebbc Shcbeyli 10 daj's, and from Ogahden 0 days. 1 con¬ 
sider tho journey fully practicable for a Eurotican, if at all 
known to the Somali tribes on the coast, ami in the more 
distant province of Ogahden, his reception would lie kind 
and his jwrson and property safe. In the map of N.e! 
Africa ♦ Bp|Kndcd to this memoir, will be seen the position of 
the different tnbes north of the Webbe Shcbeyli, and my idea 
of the course of that river from Zeyla down to below Mukdesha 
.Mv information liasU-cnobtained from many nativesofdifferent 
tribes, and by comparing one with the other, iio very serious error 
^n arise in a journey of 20 days, since the country, after the 
first ranges arc surmounted, presents a level for several days 

Amongst the Edoor tribes, as with the descendanU of I)ar- 
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Poison—Correctness of Bruce. 

rood, there exists a class of men who nerer carry the spear and 
shield, but whose sole arms are the bow and poisoned arrow. 
With a couple of arrows in hU mouth, and half a dosen more 
dangling from his long tangled hair, the “ Uahnu ” is feared 
alike by man and beast, and in all forays is looked upon as an 
invaluable ally. Inferior in caste, and nut ranking with the 
gentle blood of the Somali aristocracy, the “ Hahnu ” approaches 
in every respect to the freedman of the Homan. They are 
expert and daring hunters, crippling the elephant by a blow 
on the back sinew with a heavy knife,* and attacking even the 
stately African lion with nu better arms than the tiny, though 
unerring, “ nishab ” or arrow. 

'I'hc tree from which the poison is made, I found in the 
^ mountains of the AhUOor Singally, and at Aden I had a small 
quantity of poison prepared by a cunning Hahnu, in mv own 
house. Its effects on an animal are instantaneously fataf, and 
I have been repi-atedly assured that on a human being the 
poison hat equal power, causing the hair and nails to drop off, 
and the sufferer to die in less than half an hour. 'I hc only 
cure is iinincdiatc excision of the part wounded, and the num- 
ber of ghastly scars visible on the nodics of the Somalis amply 
testify to the dread in which the poisoned barb of the arrow is 
held amongst tliem. 

'1 his |)oison I imagine to be the same as that described by 
Major Sir W. Cornwallis Harris, in his work on South Africa, 
when speaking of the arms of “ Uurhman,” except that 
amongst the Hahnus the Juice of the cu]ihorbium is not made 
use of. 

The last branch of the Western tribes is the Haber el 
Jahleh, who possess the sea-ports from .‘‘cyareh to the ruined 
village of Kukudah, and as tar as the town of Heis. Of these 
towns, Kurrum is the most imjxirtant, from its possessing a 
tolerable harbour, and from its Iwing the nearest point from 
Aden, the course to which place is N.N.W., conseciucntly 
the wind U fair, and the boats laden with sheep ibr the 
Aden market jiass but one night at sea, whilst those from Ber¬ 
bers are generally three. Wnat greatly enhances the value of 
Kurrum nowever is its proximity to the country of the Dulba- 
hanta, who approach within four days of Kurrum, and who 
tlKircforo naturally have their chief trade through that port. 
The .Ahl Vutuf, a branch of the Haber el Jahlen. at present 
hold possession of Kurrum, and between them and the tribes 
to windward there exists a most bitter and irreconcilable feud, 
the consequence of sundry murders perpetrated about five 

• Tliif wu Mm bjr Comnumlrr Canptwll and mjrwlf, wttrti intu.ii fnmi Itarl’^s, 
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ycaw since at Kurruin, and which hitherto have not been 
avcniTcd. 

The small ports of Enterad, Ihikor, llcU, and Kukudah arc 
not worthy ot mention, with the exception of the first named 
place, which has a trade with Aden in sheep; and, leaving the 
Haber cl Jahleh at Heis, therefore, it remains but to notice 
the ancient settlement of Meyet, the burial-place of the founder 
of the Edoor nation, and'their present limit to the eastward. 
Meyet is situaU-d on a small plain Iwunded on the south and 
south-west by the western extreme of the lofty mountains of 
the Ahl Oor Singally, which here approach within two hours of 
the sea. From Meyet a large quantity of nhite ebony is ex¬ 
ported, as also a long and thin rafter used both at .Aden and 
on the coast, in the construction of native houses. The hills _ 
immediately over the town afford a large supply of very fine 
gums, anil the place carries on a considerable trade with both 
Aden and Maculla. 

The stranger is at once struck with the magnitude of the 
burial'g^und at Meyet, which extends for fully a mile each 
way. .Attachment to the memory of their forefather Isaakh 
yet induces many aged men of the western tribes to j»ass the 
close of their lives at Meyet, in order that their tombs may 
be found near that of their chief, and this will account fur the 
unusual sixe of this cemetery. Many of the graves have 
head-stones of roadrctiore, on which is cut in relief the name of 
the tenant below, and of these many arc to be found 250 years 
old. 

In niy notice of the western tribes, I have made use of the 
word Edoor to distinguish the descendants of Isaakh from 
those of his fellow-countryman Darrood, but it may be as 
well to observe that the western tribes arc averse to the ap¬ 
pellation, and invariably correct the person who styles them 
Etluor, by telling him that the Edoor are the Galla tribes. 
The Mijwrthaiiic told mo that the Galla family into which 
Sheikh Isaakh married was called Durr,” and from that is 
derived Uie name of “Edoor and the Haber Gerhajis, on 
the other hand, retaliate by quoting “ Darrood ” as an offshoot 
from the same Pagan source. 

1 found it impossible to obtain any estimate of the number 
of their tribes, out tlie population in the interior is doubt¬ 
less very great. The advantage almost universally taken 
of tlie liberal allowance of wives sanctioned by the Projvhet, 
and the prolific nature of the Somali females, are strung 
arguments to that effect, but it would be idle to attenqit to put 
down any fixed number for the population of this part of N.E. 
Africa, and 1 much doubt, if all the tribes were computed 
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seiHtratcly, from report, whether we should even then obtain 
an approximate estimate of the truth. 

To the South and S.S.W. of Berbera, on the road to Hur- 
rur, the kafilos pass though the country of the Burtirrhi, and 
Girrhi, the two most western branches of the family of Dar- 
rood. Of these two trilies little is known. The Emirs of 
Hurrur have for many years intermarried with the Burtirrhi, 
and this gives them a certain degree of influence.but they do not 
visit the sea-coast so commonly as the other tribes, and ajipear 
to be a pastoral race, occupied solely in tending their flocks 
and herds, and in planting the coflec-trec on the low ranges 
S.H of Hurrur. 

They are bordered on the S. E. and E. by the province of 
Qgahden, a country of considerable extent, bounded on the 
S. by the \\cbbc and on the K. by .Murreyhan. From Ber¬ 
bera to Ogahden is nine days, of which I am assured that four 
are without water. The fertile valley of the Nogal jmsses 
Ogahden on its northern side, and throughout the province 
generally the ^iind is cultivated, and a largi* quantity of 
white J'owari is grown, forming the common food of 'the 
peojile. 

Ogahden is stated to be a level country, possessing excellent 
pasturage for cattle, with abundance -of water, which is jiro- 
cured by digging wells 6 to S feet in depth. 'Fhe soil is re¬ 
markable for its redness, but the purity of the air is highly 
cxtoll^l. From the number of their flocks and herds, the 
inhabitants, as might bo expected, export large quantities of 
ghee from Berlwra, and carry on a regular trade with the 
Galla trilx>s to the southward of the Webbe Shcbeyli, through 
the intervention of the ]icople resident at Gananeh, who act as 
brokers on the occasion. 'Ibe goods carried down for baiter 
are white and blue cloth, cowries and beads, on which last 
an enormous profit is realised. The gums are purchased 
by the skin of 60 lbs., ostrich feathers by the pound, and ivory 
by the frasila of 20 lbs, if of large quality and good of its 
kind. 

The Galla trilies arc described as a nation to be trusted if 
once an acquaintance is formed. They ap])car to understand 
cultivation of the soil, and produce immense quantities of 
jowori, which is retailed at a cheap rate on the east coast of 
Africa, at the ports of Mukdesha Juba, Patta, I^moo, &c. 
and thence cxport€?d to Iladramaut. Bruce mentions the river 
\Vcbbc Gananeh, or Jub, as the Yas, or Webbe; and, as an ad¬ 
ditional instance of his general veracity as a traveller, I may 
mention that on my inquiring about this name from the Somali 
who recently had returned from the river, he told me that it was 
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occasionally termed so from the stream being full of yahasa. or 
alligators, rendering its navigation on a raft nighly dangerous. 
From the word “ Yahass” Bruce doubtless derives his name. 
It is now well known that Webbe in the Somali language means 
a river, whilst Kebbei or Kibbec signifies the bed of a river in 
which pools of water arc found. .'\^*r a long search after it, 
I found by accident that the river Durdur. said to exist four 
days inland from Burnt Island, meant in the language of the 
country a running stream, but no river; and doubtlesi, as our 
acquaintance with this part of the country increases, we shall 
find that the confusion now cxistii.g relative to the Webbe will 
lie satisfactorily cleared up, and the number of rivers laid 
down in Mr. Al'Queen’s map reduced to two only —the Jub 
or the Webbe Gananeh. anu its northern brother the Webbp 
•Shcbeyli, the three smaller streams running between them not 
being worthy of mention. 

Ogahden is governed by a chief who takes the title of 
Oghasa, but who, like all other Somali chiefs, can boost of 
little save the name. Horses are described as being abundant 
and very cheap; camels equally so. The country, from all 
accounts, is safe, and the climate healthy: and a journey through 
Ogahden down to Gunaneh, or down the Wady No^l, would 
amply rejiay the traveller. Amongst the families of Darrood, 
Ogahden ranks as second, but in numerical strength and extent 
of country it would probably take the first place. 

Of Murreyhan but little is known, bordering as it does on 
the llawcea tribe, who arc a different caste of people to tho 
Somalis; they arc not looked upon with much consideration, 
but their country must abound in gums, myrrh, and ivory. 
The valley of the Nogal borders upon them, and they arc 
separated from tho sea by a belt of country occupied by the 
tribe of the Haweca; the Somali and the Scedee of tlic coast 
of Suw'ahhil. 

Murrc%han cultivates no grain, and is separated from tho 
Shcbeyli river by llaweea again. Kafilas from this province an* 
nually arrive at Bi rbera, bringing the best of myrrh, and tho 
finest ostrich feathers and ivory. Their breed of horses is 
highly esteemed; and 1 believe that a traveller might penetrate 
the country with ease, provided he took the precaution of being 
passed from tribe to tribe, a measure indispensable amongst 
tho Arabs, and highly desirable amongst tlie more savaim 
inhabitanU of N.E. Africa. . ^ 

Between Murreyhan and the country of the Ahl Oor Sing- 
ally the great pasture-ranges of ihe Dulbahanta, a level coun- 
try abou^ing in grass, water, and timber, and without a stone. 
Lnhkc their other brethren, the Dulbahanta arc a nation who 
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fight chiefly on horaeback, their arms being two spears and a 
shield. Tncir horses arc powerful and courageous; the breed 
descended, according to Somali tradition, from the stud of Sulei¬ 
man, the son of David, and consequently is highly valued. The 
Dul^hanta, as far as I have seen of tnem, arc a fine martial 
race of men, second to none of the branches of Darrood either 
in conduct or appearance, and they arc described as being 
courteous and hospitable to the stranger who visits them. 
They have generally two Sultauns, or Gerads; the elder of 
whom, Mohammed .-Mi Harran, governs the eastern limits of the 
province, whilst his colleague, .Mi Gerad, recentl}' deceased, 
guards the N.W. frontier from the thieving Haber el Jahleh 
in the neighbourhood of Kurrum and from the Ogahden 
family of Noh Ahmar. 

The Dulbahanta have no grain whatever, and subsist chiefly 
on milk, save when want of rain renders it necessary to thin 
the countless flocks and herds that roam over their bound¬ 
less prairies. 'I'hey have but few gums, but they bring down 
ivory, ostrich feathers, and ghee in abundance. Wild beasts 
arc numerous the lion especially so. The camcleopard is 
found on the grassy plains bending down to the southward from 
the stu|)endous mountain-chain of the Jcbel Ahl Oor Singally; 
and the koodoo, the orjx, anil the black rhinoceros arc also 
common in the same neighbourhood. 

North of the Dulbahanta the countrj', for so great a distance 
level, begins to rise gradually. The grassy plains become more 
rocky, small limestone ranges are passed, until at last the level 
plateau of the Jebcl Ahl Oor Singally is attaimnl: when the 
traveller, from the dizzy brink of Kyransid (the Cloud-bearer) 
looks down a sliccr ])recipice of 1500 to 2000 feet, and sees the 
villages of the Ahl Oor Singally dotted along the sandy sea- 
coast 6500 feet below him. 

This magnificent range, so aptly named, and rising in solemn 
grandeur about 25 miles from the sea, had long been looked at 
from a distance by me; and a visit to the Gerad, or chief, of 
the .Ahl Oor Singally, in February, 1848, aflorded me the opjior- 
tuniU’, so long coveted, of visiting them. Between Mohamed 
AH Gerad and myself frequent friendly letters and messages 
had passed by means of the boats that touched at his |>orts on 
their way to Aden; and during this my first interview with 
him, he appeared anxious to pfct “his name written in the 
Iwoks of the English,” as his Mijerthainc brothers had done. 
An assurance that I might go anywhere I pleased over his 
country, was caught at on my part with a readiness that ap¬ 
peared rather to alarm him; out seeing that my tent and 
travelling kit was already on its way to the shore, he ajipa- 
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rcntly thought it useless to argue the matter or magnify the 
perili of the road. By the following afternoon we had leu the 
town of Has Goree. and, taking a small guard of elders from his 
own tribe, we bid his Majesty an affectionate farewell, and 
turned our steps in the direction of the lofty barrier range of 
Kyransid. 

An hour's sharp walking took us some distance up the bod 
of a watercourse, having a general southerly direction, and the 
night was ]>assed in a small clearing under the cliff, At 
sunrise the march was resumed, and, passing some three to' 
four miles up the same watercourse, in which we observed seve¬ 
ral large monkeys and some it'markablv fine antelopes, no 
crossed a low shoulder, covered with gum-trees, amongst which 
wc found the m\Trh, and had an opportunity of collecting -a 
small portion of its gum. It was the same tree as that sent 
down by me to Bomtiuy some years ago, and the only one, as I 
was assured, affording the myrrh of commerce. Entering the 
lied of the mountain-torrent a second time, we observed 
the broad-leafed luban-trec (.Meyli), the Wadi and Adadi 
species of the gum-arabic, and large specimens of the Ilarraz, 
or baubul-tree. The sides of the watercourse were regularly- 
disposed strata of fine and coarse gravel intersjiersed with huge 
boulders of limestone. Fragments of jwqihyry were frequently 
picked up, and small quantities of pure white marble. Shortly 
before nine we reached a pool of water in tlie bed of the 
mountain-torrent, a'hich hail a decidedly bitter taste, similar 
to that before deserilied at Bheyeh Ghora. The temperature 
was pleawnt, not exceeding 81^ under a tent at 11 a m. The 
general direction of the watercourse during this march was \. 
and S.^ By three in the afternoon wc were once more on our 
way. 'I’lic ascent l^ame veiyr steep, and we now came upon 
large fragments of ironstone interspersed with lava and black 
basalt, small masses of red ochre were common, as also hanl- 
cned clay; and the frankincense-tree now liegan to be very 
abundant. A most fatiguing ascent of two hours exhausted 
man and beast; and, too tired to trouble ourselves about the 
tent, wc lay down on the mountain side, and, with the thermo¬ 
meter at u5’, and the clouds rolling round us, we were soon 
drenched to the skin with the dew. 

The hour for morning prayer found us packed up and oh our 
road. For three hours we crosaed over undulating hills every 
mile rapidly increasing the elevation. The dragon’s-blood tree 
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now appearixl in abundance, and. from my former experience 
amongst the Mijjerthaine, I was not surpnsed to find that its 
value was unknown in the ('or Singally countn’. The “bo 
chain of Socotra, a peculiar tree found also ?n Aden buU 
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believe possessing no generic name, was seen on every side; 
and another extraordinary specimen, like a gigantic bulb of 
3 to 4 feet in diameter, with a few small sprouts, not worthy of 
the name of branches, springing from its top, attracted our 
attention. At an estimated height of 4000 feet we halted 
during the heat of the day, with tnc thermometer 76’ at noon. 
The country now began to assume the general character of a 
limestone range. The watercourse that we had left the day 
previous was to be seen winding its way into the nivincs of the 
nigh range, and here and there a cluster of white limestone 
slabs pointed out the site of an ancient graveyard. 

At 3 P.M. the a-scent was resumed. The country liecamc 
more thickly wooded and more beautiful as we advanced, 'fho 
track of the rhinoceros warned us to have our rilles in readiness, 
and licfore sunset we pitched in a small level s]iot of ground 
about 1000 feet below the Peak of Eyransid. A stream of 
delicious water was found within half a mile of the tent, the 
only drawback upon which was that it almundcd in small 
leeches, which rendered it necessary to be cautious in drinking 
without duo examination. The tree from the root of which 
is made the poison for the Somali arrow, was here jiointed out 
to us, and 1 nave now with me a piece of it. Here, as in other 
places, extensive burial-grounds wore observed, but owing to 
the long drought the jieople had retired to the mountains fur¬ 
ther inland, and had we nut taken the precaution of driving a 
few sheep with us from the sea, we should linve been on very 
short commons indeed. 

Sunday morning afforded us a rest, but in the aflcmoon wc 
pushed on for an hour, jiassing on our road many places where 
the track of the rhinoceros was recent. The cactus appears to 
be the favourite food of this animal, for wc found many trees 
torn down and half eaten also. A beautiful red flower, too 
delicate to preserve, was here first observed. Specimens of 
red ochre, and fossil shells filled with the same, were to be picked 
up at every step, and tlie gum arabic had now replaced the 
luban or fi-ankincensc-trec. Before sunset we halted on a plain 
immediately lielow the summit of the mountains, and were 
honoured with the presence of the sister of .Mahomed Ali 
Geriid, who, in company with a relation, was travelling to her 
homt in the Wady Nogal. The night was bitterly cold, the 
thermometer showing a temperature of 4S®, and the dew fulling 
like iftifl rain. .\n occasional howl from the jungle warned us 
that leopards were to lie found in the neighbourhood, and kept 
our Somali conductors on the qai trite, and we were not sorry 
to recommence our journey at sunrise. 

Sending the tent round by a more pnicticable road, wo 
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scaled the almost pcrjwndicular cliff rising some 750 feet a^vo 
us, and by eight o'clock found ourselves on the summit of 
Eyransid, 6500 feet above the sea, and the 6rst Europeans that 
had ever placed foot on the soil. 

To describe the grandeur of the pros|)Cct before us is im¬ 
possible. Range alter range lay stretched like a map at our 
feet, and the view was bounded only by the ocean. '1 he towns 
of lias Goree and Gahm were to be seen dotted on the glaring 
sandy shore, and the Euphrates brig-of-war lay like a si)cck on 
the water. At noon the thermometer stood at 64", and the scud 
driving past and below us, warned us to prepare fur a cold 
night. As the aflemoon advanced, the clouds packed heas'y 
and thick Itelow us, and the n>cket and blue-light bred to 
notify our safety to our friends on board, were consequently 
nut seen at the ship. 

To our sur|>riso the temperature during the night was not 
so low as on the idain 800 feet beneath us; the thermometer 
standing at 5'2®. Warm clothing was, however, indispensable; 
and our Somali guards peevishly remarked, that though wo 
were always wishing for cold weather, wo did not nj)pear in¬ 
clined to Kcnefit by it, judging from the blankets, &c. that wo 
wero glad to creep under: as they had but a single cotton- 
cloth themselves, some little excuse might be made for them; 
and a venerable old ram, purchased the next morning from a 
passing Dulbahanta .Somali, restored them to their g^ood 
humour. We s])cnt the followii^ day in wandering over tho 
level plateau forming the summit of the range. The wild fig, 
'25 to iJO feet in hei^t, was thinly scattered along the ridge. 
'I'he dragon's-blood was observed 26 inches in diameter and 18 
feet in height. The ebony-tree was plentiful, but of small site; 
a tree similar to, and jiossibly the lignumvitm, attracted our 
notice; and cedar-trees, some of them 21 inches in diameter 
and 25 feet high, were common. In cutting the cellar we 
observed that the wood which appeared to be growing had no 
scent, and was nearly white; whilst the more aged branches, 
that apparently bore no leaf, were of a very deep colour, and 
had a very strong ])crfumc. I’he wood is neither prised nor 
used by the Somalis. 

Various and very beautiful wild flowers were scattered over 
the plain. The aloe was abundant and of good quality", but 
not used or known by the people. Many species of euphor- 
bium and milk bushes were seen, but no frankincense or ^m- 
arabic. " 

I'he summit of the range is com)) 08 ed of tabular masses of 
limestone, covered with small nodules, and very cellular 
thereby rendering walking most uncomfortable from the ahar|H 
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ness of the rock. At one point that wc visited, a most magni- 
iicent natural wonder y)re8entcd itself to us— a column ol rock, 
perhajw 50 feet square, had by some convulsion of nature 
uecn sejwrated from the mountain side, and stood alone, a 
mighty pillar of 1500 feet in height, with hardly a break 
or irregularity in its sides, so strai^t had been the fracture. 
Trees and the grass of years remained on its summit un¬ 
touched ; the intervening 50 feet forming an impassable gulf, 
and at its foot deep caverns went in far beneath the parent 
mountain, through whose windings a stone thrown down from 
above could be heard to reverberate long after it had ]>nsscd 
from sight. 

A second night of cloud and fog prevented again our com- 
4 nunicatiun with the brig bv ro«et or blue-light, but the 
‘‘ seraj ” or light of the Knglish will long be held in remem¬ 
brance by the .Xhl Oor Singally, who could not sufficiently 
admire tlie one or the other. You are the kings of this world 
in wisdom, said the solemn Mahamonood Abdi, ‘‘And what are 
we in comi«ri»on ! 'Ibank heaven, our world is to come ! ” 

After a two days’ stay in this delightful climate, we com¬ 
menced the descent by the former route, intending to sjiend 
a day at the water 1000 feet below, and examine the frank¬ 
incense trees in the neighbourhood. Scrambling down the 
rock, wo ])ns8ed many beautiful aloe-trees of feet in height, 
having several branches and bearinj' a beautiful scarlet bell¬ 
flower of the sixe and sha|)e of the fox glove. 'Ibe aloe jilant 
(the Socotra species) ol>served on the summit bore a yellow 
flower and of a different shape altogether. The camels that 
had been sent round, as liefore, joined us with the melancholy 
talc of two of our sheep having been wounded by a leopard on 
their way down, and their having been obliged to cut their 
throats in consequence. ’I ime unfortunately was too valuable 
to Ik; lost, and wc were comiielled, though very unwillingly, to 
leave the culprit unpunished. 

Wc halted at the water under the shade of some gigantic 
fig-trees, laced together by an enormous creeper of some hun¬ 
dred feet in Icngtn, and probably the caoulchouc-trec. RtKk 
{Kirtridges were here found, but no animals, save halt's white 
antelope, and hungry hyenas, who during the night made a 
rai^l of one of our water-skins. The frankincense found on 
the rocks over this spring was of the large leaf kind, known by 
the flame of mcycti, and not much prized ; but, indewndently 
of gum-arabic and frankincense, there were many other gum- 
trees, for which I could find no name. Of these, one, a s])eci- 
mcn of which I brought to Aden, is, I feel sure, gum'^lemi; 
and another variety was shown to us, the gum from which was 
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used by the SomalU to cleanse the hair. To a botanist these 
mountains would aiTord an inexhaustible field for research, 
and it is much to be homd that the Flora of the Somali coast 
may ere long be described in the manner that its beautiful 
varieties deserve. 

On our return to Has Goree, the chief town of the Ahl Oor 
Singall^’, we found that our unaccountable jiroceedings in the 
mountain-range had excited much alarm. Amongst the won¬ 
derful stories, our having found the gold-tree was conBdcntly 
asserted ; and it was sig^i6cantly remarked that the English, 
by carrying away stones and trees from Aden when they sur¬ 
veyed the harbour, were enabled to capture the place after¬ 
wards with ease. Fearful however, ajiparently, of giving 
offence, the chief refrained from Questioning lis, and aUowetl 
us^ to repair on board, without tne slightest demur at the 

t rices or presents that we thought sufficient recompense for 
is trouble. 


The country of the Oor Singally may be described as a lofty 
plateau of limestone mountains, precipitous to the north, and 
^adually sloping to the south. Between the mounUins and 
the sea unduWing ranges occur, intersected by ravines, and 
thickly wooded; whilst the belt of level ground near the sea 
is ihinU' sprinkled with bushes, and exhibiting a plain of white 
sand. The Oor Singally country extends from Bunder Zeeahdeh 
to Bunder Jedid. 

The tribe is powerful and warlike. Brothers of the .Mijjer- 
thainc by the same mother, they generally coalesce should war 
breakout; but petty feuds and plunder are of frequent oc¬ 
currence. 


The Oor Singally* arc divided into several clans, of whom 
the following arc the most imjportant1st, (ierad Abdullah, 
the royal branch, from which the title of (ierad or chief 
descends by herediury right. They reside on the sloping 
Kuthern side of the great mountain-range of Kyransid, or the 
‘‘Cloud.^arcr. ^ 2nd, the Noh Ahmar, who are found at 
Bunder Jcdid. ord, Ogeiss Lubbah, to whom belong two out 
of the three vyillages of Has Goree. 4th. Aden Seyd, at the 
village of Gahm, and the mountains above. 5th.'Mavcdth 
mident at Door Derec And, lastly, the numerous dan of 
Dubeiss, who occupy the towns of Elayeh. and extend to 
Bunder Zeeahdeh, where they join the MiJJerthaine 
The Oor Sinmilly have numbers of horses, and of a tood 
exception of the tribe of Dubeiss, the iml 
used by them are the two spears and shield. The Dubeiss 
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arc nearly 5000 strong, and fight with the bow and TOisonc<l 
arrow alone. It is worthy of remark that in this trine theft 
U looked upon with abhorrence; and though, in the event of a 
wreck, the natives would doubtless consider it fair to plunder, 
still during my stay amongst them, though many a tempting 
opportunity of pilfering occurred, not an article was lost. To 
call a man a tnief is a deadly insult, to l>e washed out by 
blood alone. Pity it is that the Somali tribes of the Kdoor 
have not the same prejudice in favour of honesty. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the high ranges produce the 
best frankincense. As before stated, wo found no luban* 
trees on the summit of Eyransid, though at the elevation of 
2000 to 3000 feet they were abundant. The traveller in 
crossing the Somali country generally is struck with the ap¬ 
pearance of boundary-lines dividing the hills into portions. 
These landmarks have existed ])r^ably for centuries, and 
serve to denote the limits of each family’s gum-trees. In the 
Oor Singally tribes we were assured that the gum-trees were 
never planted, but that they increased in course of nature. In 
the .Mijjcrthaine country we observed several young trees that 
had been transplanted, and we were then told that in some 
districts the trees were regularly cultivated like the coffee, and, 
naturally, the jutxluce was increased seven-fold, 

Frankincense, myrrh, sumuk or gum arabic, shenneh (orchil), 
and ghee, form the export of this tribe; and a peculiar kind of 
gum, called ** felleh-telleh.” 1 could not find the tree pro¬ 
ducing this gum, and i can hardly fancy, from the specimens 
in my possession, that it U the Persian fulay fulah, the fruit of 
the aloe-tree, as Richardson gives it in his Dictionary. It is 
imported into Aden in large quantities from the coast, but the 
merchants cannot tell me the use made of it. 

The graves found in the Somali countr>’ generallv, and 
e8])ecialfv amongst the tril)es of the Ahl Oor Sinwlly, are 
remarkahic for their neatness. They are built of white slabs 
of limc'stone, almost marble, and surrounded by a circle of 
stones, the space within lieing neatly gravelled; but at 
Bunder Goree, in the Mijjerthainc territory, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Berbera, very ancient graves are found, consisting 
of a heap of stones, frequently 7 to 8 feet in height, and 15 to 
lt» feet in diameter at the liase, hollowed in tnc centre, and 
with no headstone, similar in all respects to those described by 
Mr.* Richardson in his travels in the great desert of the .'Sahara. 
They arc, 1 fancy, relics of the Galla trilie^ who once resided 
on the coast, but we could obtain no information regarding them. 

To a traveller wishing to asct'nd the mountain-ranges of the 
Jcbcl Ahl Oor Singally, 1 should recommend the smml port of 
Doordcrc'e, to the eastward of Ras Gorw. as the 1‘est starting- 
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point. 'ITie mountain-spurs there approach nearer the 8c*a, 
and there is not the same scarcitv of water. Moreover that 
jiurt of the mountain-district called Minneh, on which the 
people throughout the year keep immense herds of horned 
catlV, lies in nis way. 1 do not anticii>ate any difficulty being 
thrown in the way bv the chiefs, nor would the journtn' Iw ve^ 
ex]K*n8ive ; whibt the bracing climate, pure air, and magnifi¬ 
cent scenery must prove most advantageous to an invalid. 

The Mijjerthaine tribe has already bren described by me in a 
Memoir fora'arded to Government in 1H43; and, on looking 
over my notes, I do not find it requisite to make any alteration, 
excepting in one or two minor |ioints. The luban meyeti Is 
there dt'seribed as being the most valuable species of frankin¬ 
cense, which I have since ascertained not to be the case. And 
again, where the Mijjerthaine tribe is spoken of as inferior to 
tlie western Smialis;—a few years’ more experience has proved 
to me that the Mijjerthaine and Ahl Oor Singally tril>es are 
unmeasurably su|R>rior to those of the Edoor; and. though 
given toidunder a wreck (a fault sometimes found in England), 
they will not rob the stranger of his own private pro|)crty, and 
life is safe amongst them. Wiih this very brief tribute to the 
manly character of the Mijjerthaine, I will now ])ass on to Rns 
Ilafoon, the southern extreme of my wanderings on the Somali 
coast. 

Has Ilafoon, or “’I he Surrounded,” is in the Mijjerthaine 
territor)', and tenanted by the Aial Fatha branch of the family 
of Othroan. It consists of a nearly square headland of GUO to 
700 feet in height, formi’d of sandstone and limestone. Thd 
outer edge of ino peninsula is perfL*ctly flat and tabular, and 
the interior consists of undulating hills deeply intersected by 
ravines and the courses of mountain torrents. It is connected 
with the mainland by a long narrow neck of white sand, shells, 
and mud, with a few stunted bushes thinly scattered along it; 
and from its l>eing thus almost an island, 1 imagine it takes 
its name Hafoon. 

The southern bay is of course best adapted fur ships during 
the strength of the N E. monsoon, but a change of two or 
three ])oints in the direction of the wind to the eastward 
causes a swell to roll in, and a surf to break on the beach. On 
our arrival there we found a few miserable ^mali huls, 
and a population of jierhaps 50 iieople, who offered ivory, 
ostrich feathers, ambergris, and fish-teeth for sale. The "bay 
is much frequented by the shark-fishers from the Arabian 
roast, many of whom reside here throughout the year, merely 
moving their fishing craft to the other side of the isthmus as 
tho monsoon changes. 

A walkef seven or eight miles brouglit us to the N.W. jxiint 
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of the capo, whence we cmbarkctl in a very craiy boat for the 
mainland. The bay when we croKcd was too shallow for 
anything but very small vessels, and I feel confident that a 
ship would not bo able to ride in safety throughout the S.W. 
monsoon, owing to the heavy swell that must roll round the 
point and the violent gusts of wind blowi^lg across the hcad- 
Und. I his northern bay, or Khore Hardcah, I should imagine 
to be the most unhealthy spot on the Somali coast. Its shores, 
and the Iwttom of the bay, arc covered with dccomixjsed vege- 
Ublc matter, which on bei^ disturbed rives forth a noxious 
gas that is perfectly sickening, and in which the unfortunate 
traveller who longs for a bathe sinks leg deep; and yet we found 
many fishermen living on the sea-shore, who from Ion? habit 
had beromc accustomed to these exhalations, and wished for no 
better place. 

We pursued our way for about nine miles to the lagoon of 
llundah, i>a*ing over a flat country composed almost entirely 
of coral and limestone, and evidently at one time covered by 
the sea. At Hundah. to our great disappointment, we found 
the lagoon salt-water, except at iU head, where it was barely 
drinkable; a well of good water was however found a few yards 
higher up, which shortly was crowded by the flocks and herds 
from the wooded plains inland of us. Our very uncommon 
appearance, the tent and our baggage, owasioneJ unliounded 
astonishment to the natives, who jjoured in on every side, but 
no incivility was offered, ami no article of our baggage was 
missing when we jirepared to start on the following day. 

Milk was brought to us in abundance which was ])aid for in 
blue cotton cloth, and sheep were equally attainable, iiafoon, 
however, like the whole Somali coast during the early part of 
1S48, was suffering from long-continued drought, which had 
occasioned much misery amongst them. 

During the time that the French surveying-vessels were 
anchor*^ in the southern bay in ISdfl, their crews cleared out 
one of the few wells found there, and thus procured a supply 
of good water. 'ITie other wells were brackish and bitter, and 
had become deteriorated by constant use. 

In the northern bay, or Khore Hardeah, we found no water 
at all, but at the bottom of the bay, at a place called Khor 
Hashern, we were told that a stream of water ran into the wa. 
It is {KMsible that the river mentione«l in old writers as exist¬ 
ing in the neighbourhood of Iiafoon may be this stream, and 
Kiior llashera the ancient Opone. .... 

During the S.\V. monsoon, a kind of fair, similar to that at 
Berbcra, though much smaller, is annually observed at Khore 
tlardcah. The merchants from Maculla, Shahr, and from the 
Mijjerthaine Bunders to the northward and westward, attend 
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thU meeting about the end of Maj, when their bugulas arc 
hauled up on the beach, and a brisk trade w carried on through¬ 
out the S.W. monsoon, in gums, ostrich feathers, hides, ivory, 
and ^ee. Large quantities of ambergris are also brought for 
sale, and the price demanded is very great Elephant hunt¬ 
ing is followed by those who hare g«ms; and last year upwards 
of 35 were killed bv a party of gun-men brought by a specu¬ 
lating Somali from Brava on the coast. A ^iod trade might 
be carried on between Mauritius and Hafoon in asses. 'ItieM 
could be procured at Hafoon in great numliers for five to six 
dollars each, anti I should imagine, consequently, that the 
speculation would answer well, especially as the voyage would 
be so short in the N.E. monsoon. 


2 .—Remarkt on the Courte of the Hurricane which occurred on 
tlw Malabar Coast, in April, 1847 ; and on the probable position 
of the Steam-Frigate Cleopatra at the time. By Captain J. 
tr. Carless, I.N. (Communicated by the Hon. the Court 
of Directors of tltc East India Company.) 

* [Resd Jsn. 8th. 1849.] 

The following attempt to trace the course of the hurricane 
which occurr^ on the Malabar coast in April, 1847. is drawn 
up from the information obtained from the log-books of the 
steam-frigate Sesustris, steam-vessel Victoria, and ships Buck¬ 
inghamshire, .Mermaid, Faiz Rubany, and .\ticl Itahumon. 
The investigation furnishes another proof to those already 
afforded of the rotatory nature of these violent storms. 

At noon on the IGth of Ajiril, it appears by the Bucking¬ 
hamshire's log that she was in lat. 8* 45' N.. and long 73“ 3' 
E.. with the wind blowing a hard gale from N.E. b. N., and a 
very high sea. The Faiz Rubany at the same time ivas in lat. 
IC IG' N., and long. 75* 27', with the gale moderate from 
E.8.E.; and the Aticl Rahumon at anchor off Ali]>ec, in lat. 
9° 25' N., had squally weather, with ihe wind varying from E. 
and ES.E. 

The data afforded by the direction of the wind at these 
points, although not so comjilctc as could be wished, from the 
vessels being all in the upper half of the circle described by 
the hurricane, are still sufficient to enable us to ascertain the 
vortex, or centre round which it revolved with tolerable 
accuracy; and 1 am therefore induced, after an attentive 
consideration of the facts, to place it in lat S'" 3' \., and long. 
74* 5' E , at the spot markeu A in the chart. .My l)clicf in the 
correctness of this )M«itiun is confirmed by observing that 
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the Buckinghamshire, being nearest to it, experienced the 
gale strongest; and that as she advanced^ to the eastward 
the wind veerij gradually round from N.E. b. N. to N. and 
W.N.W. That at the Faix Bubany’s position in the N.E. 
ouarter of the circle, ujion its outer extremity, the wind 
was less violent, and froniE.S.K.; and that the weather was 
still more moderate, and the breeze variable from E. and S.K. 
at Alipec, where the Atiel Kahumon was at anchor, which, as 
she was somewhat nearer to the vortex than the Faiz Kubany, 
was jirobably owing to the interruption and disturbance 
caused in the course and strength of the gale by the high 
mountains in the vicinity. At this time the storm appears to 
have been revolving from right to left, looking to the north¬ 
ward, and this seems to have been the case throughout its 
duration. When the gale hrst reached the Faiz Rubaiiy, 
and for several hours after, the Mcnnaid, about 90 miles from 
her, and standing from Slangalorc to the southward, had 
moderate winds and fine weather, which was also^ the case 
with the Sesostris steam-frigate, Uien about 100 miles to the 
W.N.W, of tlie Cherbaniani liank ; and. as they were entirely 
out of its influence, we can form some idea of the extent of 
space over which it prevailed, which a reference to the chart 
will show was a circle with a diameter of about 410 miles. 

C)n the morning of the 17th, at ’2^ a.m., the gale first 
reached the Sesostris, Mermaid, and Victoria; and we have 
now more ample means of tracing its course and extent, as at 
that time the vessels were in different and opposite quarters 
of the circle. Their ^msitions were as follows:— 

Sesostris. T-at. 13“ 14' N., and Long. 72" 2' E.; moilcrate 
gale from N.E. b. K. 

Buckinghamshire. T,at. 9“ 5’ N., and Ixmg. 74“ 29’; hard 
irale from W.S.W. 

.Mermaid. Lat. 12* 12' N., and Long. /4° 50^ E.; fresh 
gale from S.E. 

Faiz Kubany, l.at. 1 V 23' N., and laing. 7'i' 35' E.; heavy 
gale from S.E. Close to her position at noon of the 16th, 
Victoria, at Cannanore, moderate gale from the E.S.hL 

The direction of the wind at these different localities places 
the centre of the hurricane at this period near Underoot 
Hland (marked B in the chart). 'Ine Faiz Kubany “•'d 
Mermaid, nearest to it, exiierienced the worst weather; 
the latter, after lying-to a few hours under a cl^-rTCfed 
main-topsail, lost her main-topmast, and was obliged to 
cut away her mizen-mast, and bear up before it; and the 
former, after having her sails blown from the yards, her 
quarter-boats washed away, and heaving overboard a portion of 
her cargo, spars, &e., was obliged to follow her example. 
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The Victoria steam-vessol, altliough farther distant, also 
receired considerable damage, and was under the necessity of 
throning overboard some heavy cargo she had on deck. Jlie 
Buckinghamshire, being at n greater distance from the vortex, 
received no injury; and. although the wind was blowing a hard 
gale, stood on her course under a {ircss of sail. At Uie N.\V. 
extremity of the circle the Scsoatris had the gale more moder¬ 
ately ; and on the S.E. side where the Atiel Uuhomon was at 
anchor, apparently a short distance outside it, the weather was 
merely squally and unsettled. From these facts it would 
appear that the storm-circle had contracted considerably in its 
prepress and at this time did not exceed 300 miles in diameter. 

Having thus ascertained the position of the centre of the 
hurricane at two different {toints. wo are enabled to find its 
course, and estimate the rate at which it progressed. At noon 
on the Ifith its centre, as before stated, was found to be at A 
in the plan; and at 2 a m. on the 17th. fourteen hours after, 
at B; and as the distance between these two points is 180 milis, 
it bod moved, in a N.W. direction, at the rate of 13 miles |)er 
hour. 

^ At noon on the 18th, the Buckinghamshire was between 
^ ingorla and Goa, about 30 miles from the land. Here the 
gale shifti‘d suddenly, and blew most furiously from E.S.E ; in 
the course of an hour all her sails were blown from the yards, 
her quarter-boat blown away over the poo]>, and she lost all 
her masts. 'I'hc violence and storming force of the wind is 
mentioned in her log-lKX)k as indescribable. At 2 p.m. it fell 
suddenly calm, which continued until 4 p.m., when “ the wind, 
which had died away at K.S.E., commenced with equal vio¬ 
lence at W.N'.W.’ She had in fact run into the vortex of 
the hurricane, which moving upwards whilst she remained 
nearly stationary, caused the remarkable change of wind 
described above, as may l>e shown by the following diagram 
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At litis time the Mermaid was about 50 mill's to the S.S.E., 
running up with a fresh gale from W.S.W., with only her 
forem^t standing and 5 feet water in her hold. The Scsostris, 
150 miles to the S.W., was standing to the eastward, with a 
fresh breeze from N.W., Iteing just without the limit of the 
hurricane circle; her |io«itiun again enables us to judge of its 
extent, which had apparently contracted to still narrower 
limits, and now exhibited a diameter of only 225 miles. The 
distance from its centre at 2 a.m. on the 17th (B) to the sjwt 
where the Buckinghamshire was dismasted at noon on the 
I8th (C) is 203 miles; and it had moved through this ]>ortion 
of its raurse in nearly a N.JW. line in 31 hours, at the r.ite 
of 8 miles jjcr hour, and had also approached within dO miles 
of the coast. 

It is to be regretted that we have no means of ascertaining 
the track of the storm farther to the southward and eastward, 
and the direction from which it approached the continent of 
India. From what I have been able to glean from the im- 
iterfcct information given by the native commander of the 
ketch Ceylon Island, 1 am induciHl to believe that it came from 
E.S.E.; for he states that on the I5th of April, when off 
Colomlw, he had a gale from the S.K., in which he had all his 
sails blown away, lost his mizen-topmast, crossjack, yard, &c.; 
and that in standing to the NW. it continued from that date 
veering gradually round to S.W.. until the 21st. when it 
moderated. He further mentions that three days before—on 
the 12th—when about 25 miles from Colombo, he experienced 
a heavy gale from E.S.E., which obliged him to run before 
it for a whole day. 

I shall now offer a few remarks on the course of some of the 
vessels. 

At noon on the I6lh, the Buckinghamshire was lying-to 
with the gale from N.E.b.N.; the vortex of the storm was 
then a short distance to the S.E., and moving at a rapid rate 
to the X., passed ahead of her shortly after she sto^ to the 
ELN.h.. under a presa of sad, and during the dav the wind 
vcereil gradually round from N.K.b.N, to S.W. From noon 
k ^ ^ was about \^ .X.W ., and she was going at 

the rate of 12 knots |>er hour* with a current of nearly 2 knots 
iniier favour. As was thus moving up with the hurricane, 
in nearly the same direction, she remained the whole time in the 
S.L.«ijuartcrof the circle, and consequently had thcivind steady 
from S.S.VV., until noon of the 18th, when the line of her course 
meeting tliat of the hurricane, she had reached its vortex; the 
wind changed suddenly to E.S.E., and blew with tremendous 
violence, and she was quickly rendereil a mere wreck. 
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The centre of the storm-circle passed near the Mermaid 
when she was lying>tu, and, as might be expecU'd, the weather 
she experiencctl was most tempestuous. By bearing up, she 
followed the hurricane on a course slightly inclining towards 
its path; but as it progressed with muen greater veKxity, her 
speed not exceeding ■! knots jter hour, it soon left licr ]>ath 
behind. She received, however, so much damage that after 
the rale had subsided she was found to be in a sinking state, 
and her commander was obliged to run her a-^hure near Vin- 
p>rla, with only her foremast standing, and 9 feet water in her 
hold. During the time she was running before the gale, the 
wind veered, in 24 hours, from S.E. to J?.W. by E., which is a 
proof that she was on the eastern side of the storm-circle, as 
the following diagram will show, the hurricane having moved 
over her in a N.b.W. direction from A to B :— 



Tlie Fail Rubany being farther to the southward, and closer 
in-shore, was somewhat farther removed from the centre of ^he 
storm, and the gale therefore was not ouite so violent with her 
as with the Mermaid; but as she also bore up and followed it 
she continued exnosed to its fury for a much longer tieriod than 
would otherwise have been the case. Com jiared with the other 
two vessels, the damage she received was trifling. 

The Victoria steam-vessel, after being forced to leave the 
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anchorage at Cannanore, kept close in-shore with her head to 
(he southward, by which means, although she was driven 60 
miles up the coast to Mangalore, she continued in a position 
outside that portion of the stom-circle in which the greatest 
violence of the hurricane, which also quickly passed her, was 
experienced; and in consequence, at the time it reached its 

f reatest height farther to the northward, when the Bucking- 
amshirc and Mermaid were dismasted, the wind had mode¬ 
rated where she was to a fresh breeze. 

When the gale reached the Sesostris on the morning of the 
1 7th, she was standing to the eastward, but a few hours after 
wore round, and steered N.W. She thus stood directly away 
from it, and although her course was again altered on the fol¬ 
lowing day to the eastward, the hurricane had then passed 
above her, and she consequently met with much more moderate 
weather throughout than any of the other vessels. During 
the gale the wind veered round from N.E. to W.N.W. by the 
westward, which shows that she was in the western half of the 
storm-circle, as may be shown thus, the direction of its couiae 
being, as before, N.b.W. from C to D :•— 
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Fruin the above facts I think the follmvine inferenres may 
be drawn:— 

1 . 'lhat the siorm was rotatory, and turned from right to 
left, looking towards the N. 

'1. That It jiursued a couree along the Malabar coast from 
the |>arallel oi Ca|ic Comorin to V'ingorla, in a slightly curved 
line inclining towards the land, the general direction of which 
was about N.jW. 

3. That at the southern extremity' of the coast it extended 
over a circle of about 4<X) miles diameter, which contracted 


gradually to a diameter of 225 miles as it moved to the north¬ 
ward. 


4. 'ITiat between Ca|)e Comorin and Calicut it moved with 



as it eoiitracU’d. and that its greaU'st violence was ex|H‘ricnced 
on the Malabar coast lietween C’alicut and Vingorla, along a 
track about 150 miles in breadth. 

6 . That, as far lu can be ascertained, it appears to have 
approached the continent of India from the E.S.E. 

It would 1)0 highly interesting to trace the farther ]>rugre8s 
of this storm to the northward, for although its extreme vio¬ 
lence ap|>cars to have been exiamdcd at or near Vingorla. 
there is some reason to lielicvo that it still pursued its course 
along the land, and eventually reathed the sliores of Cutch. 
From the scanty information 1 have been able to obtain, the 
same rotatory movement of the atmosphere seems to have jire- 
vailed along the coast for several days after, but without that 
ilegree of intensity lhat would prove destructive, for 1 find that 
at Bombay the wind veered, about the lOih and Ibth of April, 
fmin N.E. to S., and was accompanied on the FJth with con- 
Mdorablo magnetic disturbance; and that on the 24th the 
laptce surveying-vessel exi)erienci-d a fresh g.ilc on the Cutch 
coast, which vi-ercd round from S.S.E. to .S.W.. i.f.r«i....n„:~i 
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on the 17th, the Victoria’s log ^ows the hi’ight of the baro¬ 
meter to have been 2y‘83. At midnight, when she was nearest 
the centre of the storm, it fell to 29-70; and at noon next day, 
when it had {loascd her, rose to 29-90. At midnight on the 
16th the barometer on board the Mermaid was 29-M, and con- 
tinuetl constantly falling until noon of the 18th, at the time she 
was nearest the vortex of the hurricane, when it stood at 29-3-1. 
I wo hours after, it ruse to 29-38, but no further observations 
are recorded. 

During the extreme violence of the hurricane the quantity 
of electric matter in the atmosphere appears to have been very 
groat. On the morning of the 17th the lightning darted in¬ 
cessantly close around the Se-sostris in intensely vivid flashes, 
and the rain jwured down in torrents. 'I’he other vessels also 
cxjiericnccd similar weather. 

Pr(M>able P^ition of the Cleopatra Steam-frigate daring the 
Ilumeane .—'I ho log-books of the vessels proceeding down the 
coast 8U])ply infonnation of the state of the winds and weather 
previous to the hurricane, and a tolerably accurate judgment 
may therefore be formed of the position of the Cleojiatra when 
she first encountered it. On the morning of the 16th of April 
the h’aiz Uubany was below Cannanorc. and had the w-ind 
strong from S.E. with a high sea. The Victoria steam-vessel, 
at noon of the same day, was between Mangalore and Mount 
IX-Ily, and had the wind fresh from the southwanl and S.E., 
with a hi-avy swell; and her speed was reduced to IJ knots, 
and after sunset to 3 knots jx-r hour. On the morning of the 
17th the .Mermaid wiis off Mount Delly under double-reefed 
tojwails, the wind blowing from S.E., and at 8 a.m. was lying-to 
under a close-reefed main-toi>8ail in a strong and rapidly in¬ 
creasing gale. * ^ 

1 he Cleopatra left Bombay on the afternoon of the l lth 
passing the outer light-vcsscl at 3 o’clock ; and aftc>r making 
a sufficient offing, would naturally steer along the coast at a 
distance of 25 or 30 miles from it, so as to pass between the 
e^ternmost island of the I.,accadivc group and the main in 
mid-channel. With the assistance of her sails, 1 do not think 
her uwaw sywrf could have exceeded 7i knots ixr hour, or 
that she had run more than 33S miles up to noon of the 16th, 

1 hours. She was then alxiut 30 miles above 

lan^loro; and as the V'ictoria had had the wind from the 
Miuthwam and eastward, with a heavy swell, when passing that 
place 8 hours before, it is highly probable that by this time the 
bivcM had also reached her. Allowing this to be the 
case, she had for the next 20 hours a heavy sea current and 
constantly increasing wind against her, and could not have 
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made more than 90 miles, estimating her average speed to 
have been 44 knots per hour. This gives 42S miles ns the 
whole distance run from Bombay, and places her at 8 a.m. on 
the 17th in lat. 12* 5' N., about 40 miles from the land, with 
Elicalpinc Island, the nearest of the Laccadives. 50 miles to 
windward. At this time the Mermaid must have been very 
near her, and was lying-to under a close-reefed main-topsail in 
a heavy gale. Allowing even that her speed whilst running 
down the coast was greater than that I have given her, which 
1 do not think at all probable, she would not have advanced 
more than a few miles to the southward of the spot in which I 
have placed her. From the account given in the log-books of 
the different vessels, of the weather they experienced on that 
part of the coast at the time, I have come to the conclusion 
that the Cleopatra could not have reached the Laccadive 
Islands at the |>criod when the hurricane first reached her; 
and a reference to the chart will show that she was nearer its 
vortex than the Mermaid, Faiz Rubany, or Victoria; and con¬ 
sequently must have been more exposou to its greatest violence 
than either of those vessels. 
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XII.— Gtography of the Cochin-Chinete Empire. By Dr. 
Gutzlaff. Communicated by Sir G. Staunton, Bart. 

[nead Noy. S7, 1848.] 


It ia the ]>rinci|)Iu of the Chinese eovernment to keep their 
subiects as much as possible from all contact with foreigners; 
and the.neighbouring states have improved ujwn this ^licy. 
If there are no seas and deserts, tlic government on both side's 
reouires a space between the two countries to be left a jungle 
and wilderness. If ihero are mountain defiles, they are guard^ 
in order to prevent all intercourse. Frontier stations are esta¬ 
blished and garrisons are maintained at an immemc expense, to 
prevent the subjects of the respective countries from trading 
with one another. In accordance with this system, the Chinese 
have left the whole spaw where Kuangtung province bonlt^rs 
to the S.W. on Tunkin in the ]ioe>scssiun of straggling advent 
turers and native tribes. The last city in this region i« Kin- 
choo, a mean niace on an estuary, and about H miles fronf the 
countries arc separated by a stream, 
called the Xan-gan-kcang. which flows with a winding course 
from the mountains of Kwangse into the gulf of Tunkin. 
ITie tract for about ilO miles to the west and south of the river 
IS debatable ground, claimed by neither power, in many 
places an im|)enetrable jungle, frequenti-d by wild beasts and 
criminals. On the Chinese side there arc some poor fortifica¬ 
tions: Md at the mouth of the river a small garrison, with a 
custom-house. There arc three ridges of mountains, which 
run in a parallel direciion south-east to the shore of the gulf. 

^ ue "I unkinesc side of the frontiers is one continuous flat, 
with a very fertile soil. On the coast there are a few miserable 
fishermen. 


In this part Tunkin extends to22*N.lat. The Chinese fron- 
a comjiletc contrast with that of the Tunkinese.- 
A ciiain of mounUins to the south-west of Kwwngsc separates 

Chinese side, along a frontier of above 
ItXi English miles, there are eight flourishing cities and for- 
tressi-s ; on the Tunkinese side all is an unhealthy wilderness.* 
i . importance in Tunkin is Ung-bak-tran, 

a ut .50 gr. m. inland. T he Nan gan river here likewise 
consiitutcrs the actnal boundary. 

In the western extremity of Kwangse are situated the moun- 
ains which contain the precious metals, and extend along the 
un-nan frontiers. The two empires have never quarrelled 
atxiut the mines, but have allowed a I..aoii trilio to work them, 
in ronsidcration of paying a per-centage to the mandarins of 
both countnes. 
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Nothing can be more dreary than the Yun-nan frontier for 
about lOO geographical miles: mountains rise above moun¬ 
tains, some of them capped with snow, and furnish only a 
very scanty subsistence to a few scattered tribes, who are the 
miners of the district. The only city of any note on the 
Yun-nan side is Kae-hwa-foa The mountains render all 
fortifications on this frontier unnecessary. 'I'he Tunkinese 
frontier is more populous, and the land is cultivated. The 
must northern district, a large and fertile valley surrounded 
by lofty mountains, Kaou-bak-tron, once constituted an inde¬ 
pendent slate. 'I'he must western district, Tuyen-kwang-tron, 
IS richly watered, and produces rice. 

General Aspect .—The Cochin-Chincsc empire, Vict-nan 
An-nan, and under the ]>resent kings, the Great South, is na¬ 
turally divided into three, if nut four parts. 

. 1. Tunkin (eastern capital), or I)ang-gnoi (the outer re¬ 
gion. when spoken of with reference to Cochin-China proper, 
—which is called Dang-trong, the central or inner), is moun¬ 
tainous on the north, and of the same general character as the 
adjacent Chinese provinces. On the west, the same chain 
which separates Cochin-China Proper from the interior of the 
peninsuli^ constitutes the boundary towards the Laos country, 
rhe east is nearly level, terminating towards the sea in an allu¬ 
vial plain. On the southern frontier, towards Cochin-China, 
a wall extends from the mountains to the sea; but the wall is 
now useless, as both countries arc under one sovereign. Next 
to Korea and Japan, Tunkin has most completely maintained 
iu exclusive system against foreigners; and after all that has 
been written on the country, it is still almost unknown. 

Towards the north, as far as the Song-ka river. 'I'unkin 
extends from 103’ 50' E. long, to about 100® 4S' E. long.; 
but from this latter jioint it is hemmed in by the great Yun¬ 
nan ridge, which runs parallel with the sea: 17* 36' is its 
southern limit, and the northern is in 2*2 55'. It is generally 
fertile, and contains a large industrious population. 

Most of the rivers flow in a south-easterly direction. 'The 
largest is the great river Song-ka, which is formed by the 
union of the l-e-tcen, a stream which constitutes the boundary 
lietwecn China and the I.j »08 country, and the Song-shai, 
which rises in the latter country, and pa.sses through a moun¬ 
tain defile not far from the principal city in Tuyen-kwang 
district. The sand of these rivers contains many particles of 

f old, and thousands of iieoplo arc engaged in collecting it. 

'he river then runs south-east, having the capital of Tunkin 
—Kecho or Hanoi—on its right bank; it makes a sudden lind 
at Hccn, and then, turning northward, forms a delta, in which 
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Domea, the port for foreign shipping in former times, » situ¬ 
ated. It has three mouths; the nortnernmost of which has the 
deejMTst water; tlic southern is nearly inaccessible to vessels 
drawing above 10 feet, on account of the banks and shallows, 
'fhis river, by its {>criudical overflowing, fertilizes the ricc- 
flelds. In spring, after a severe winter in Vun-nan, it dis¬ 
charges a great volume of water. It is not much larger than the 
Oder; but it has numerous tributaries, and several branches 
arc joined together by canals, both for irrintion and commerce. 
South-east of the mouth of the Song^a there are seven 
streams, all of which flow into the sea, Tllie intervening coun¬ 
try consists of swamps and a few rice-fields, and is frequently 
under water. It is the residence of numerous fishermen, who 
also hunt the allirator, which is used as food, the flesh l>eing 
sold in the shamUes. It is by no means uncommon to sec five 
or six of these monsters in the court-yard of a fisherman's hut 
with their moutlis gagged. The produce of these fisheries is 
immense; it supplies the poorer classes in the interior, who 
seldom taste any meat, and still leaves a large surplus for 
exportation to China. 'I'his thrifty, hard-working race leads a 
wretched life. I-iving in their miserable lawts, which are 
often not water-tight, or in huts made of leaves, drj' sticks, 
and bamboo, when they are drying and salting fish, they have 
scarcely rags sufficient to cover their nakedness. Their skin 
is tanned^ by constant exposure to the weather; their cus¬ 
tomary diet is the refuse of the fish which they catch, with a 
little rice and salt. ITicir females are ugly and filthy, and 
very prolific. Yet these fishermen arc a cheerful |icople, 
always lauding or singing; they endure hunger, heat, cold, 
and wet without grumbling; and when a thousand of their 
brother-fishermen are swept away by an unexi>ccted typhoon, 
another thousand is ready to take their place. 

2 . Cochin-China Pro|)er, or Dang-trong, a small strip of 
land, from 10 to 20 geographical miles in breadth, extends 
from the southern frontiers of Tunkin to about 12 S.. where 
it borders on Tsiampa. This country is bounded on the west 
by naked mountains, which have only a scanty vegetation, 
and for ten miles inland it is a com|ilete desert. '1 ne most 
im|iortaiit river is that on which the capital is situated; but 
thw Songve and Songdalang arc larger. Having traversed tho 
regions inhabited by' the Annam race, the traveller comes to 
lofty* mountains, which present a dreary waste. No European 
has yet visited them. 

3. Tsiampa (Champa) is a narrow strip of land extending 
to about 11“ 35 N. lat. It is iidiabited by a |)cculiar race, 
more resembling the Malay* than the Annam. It has one 
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great river, the Song-luong. Since the incorporation of thin 
country with Cochin-China, the aboriginea, at one time bold 
navigators of the Indian Archipelago, have retired to the 
mountains, a forlorn and ])er8ccutcd race, and a few thousand 
Cochin-Chinesc have taken possession of the coast. 

4. Kamlnxlia, or Kanten: the former name is used in the 
sacred books, and adopted by Malays and other foreigners; 
the latter is applied to themselves by the natives. The part 
which belongs to Cochin-China presents a continued Hut; a 
rich alluvial soil, full of navigable rivers, one of which, the 
Mekom. is among the largest rivers in southern Asia. This 
river, which flows through a rich and varied valley, takes its rise 
in Yun-nan, on the frontiers of Sefan, in 27® 20' N. lat., 
where at first it has the name of Lan-tsan ; but towards the 
south, and before it enters the J..aos country', it is called Kew- 
lung'keang, or Nine-dragon river. The volume of water 
which it receives in its course from the stu|x;ndous mountains 
through which it makes its way, renders it a mighty stream. 
In the Chinese territory it runs a considerable distance through 
a magnificent valley. In 16* N. lat. it bends more to the east, 
and enters Kambouia, after having received a large tributary : 
it then drains the whole length of that country, and falls by 
three embouchures into the sea in about N. lat. In 

many places the river is very deep; in others there are rucks 
and cataracts, shifting banlcs and shallows, all which impede 
the navigation. Like all great rivers, it has some outlets 
which are only accessible at high water. 'ITie river is navi- 

f able in A un-naii, and there are many flourishing cities ujKin it. 

n Laos many thriving villages adorn the banks; and in Kam- 
bodia the principal population is near it. \Vc may conceive 
what a mighty stream that must be which traverses 18 de¬ 
grees of latitude, and forms at its mouth an alluvial deposit 
only second to that of the Yang-tsze and llwangho. 

North-cast of I’e-nomiicng (Kalum|)«>), the present capital of 
Kambodia, is a largo lake, the Bienho. in Cochin-Chinese ; in 
Kambodian, Tanle sap (fresh-water lake) ; from which a liroad 
stream flows into the Mekom. The Saigon river, which 
all our maps represent as only being about 20 miles long, is 
ncvcrtheles.s a very deep river, easy of access for ships of the 
greatest burthen, being six fathoms over the bar at Uie prin¬ 
cipal entrance, and ten deep in mid-channel. It is join^ to 
the .Mekom near iu mouth by two channels; and ]>rubably it 
is really one of the outlets of that mighty stream. ^ 

Kambodia is a land of rivers. The natural fertility of the 
soil is very great; but the inhabitanU arc still behind in 
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a«»ricnUurc. Kambodia is nevertheless the granar}' of Cochin- 
China, and is rich in all kinds of productions. 

There are numerous other rivers. On the frontier of Siam 
is the Kho river, an insignificant stream, but the boundary 
between the two countrii>8. On the banks of the Pong-som 
(also called Com-pong-som or Vung-tom) there is a consider¬ 
able trading place, V'in-tam-phu, principnlly inhabited by 
Chinese. '1 he llatien, or Kang-kao (in 10“ ] l' N. lat, 104* 
55' E. long.), has a great depth of water; and on the Imnk 
there is a flourishing town of the same name, inhabited by 
many Chinese traders and navigators. This was once a great 
emjxjrium for the whole Kambudian trade, and known to Pu- 
rojieans under the name of Pon>tea-mas (Potai-mat)—a name 
at present obliterated from the maps. While civil strife in 
the interior occupied the attention of the king, a man of Chi¬ 
nese descent availed himself of this opportunity to declare it 
a free port, and thousands of merchants estiblished themselves 
there in a few years. Justice was administered, the place 
grew rich—for cverv’man found there a safe de])6t for his 
goods, and willingly V'camc a subject of the liberal commer¬ 
cial chief. But tlio envy of the .Siamese did not view with 
indifference so much happiness, and they destroyed the empo¬ 
rium in 1717. Kangkao, which took its place, is still a con¬ 
siderable trading-station for the exportation of rice and salt, 
princijially to Sinpipore. The junks which belong to it arc 
small, for the harbour is very shallow. In order to facilitate 
the intercourse the Cochin-Chincse have again opened the 
canal which joins this river to the Mekom. 

The Karmunsa (bpr the Cochin-Chinese called llachgea, 
and by tlie Chinese leksea) is joined not far from its em¬ 
bouchure by a considerable tributaiy, and it falls into the 
gulf of .‘•^iam. It has only recently been joined by a canal to 
the great Kamlwdian river. However oppressive the Cochin- 
Chinese goyemment may be. they wish to facilitate inland 
communication in imitation of the Chinese, and wherever it is 
practicable the mandarins efiect it by forc^ labour. 

The Pek-maou (Black water river) is in connexion with the 
Mekom, and falls by three embouchures into the sea, in 8° -Ky 
N. lat., opiiosite to Poolo Ubi. It is a navigable river, ami the 
water is largely used for irrigation. The soil on its banks is 
fertile; but fertility does not ensure good cultivation in a 
couiTtry where a little labour pHsluces all that a man wants, 
and an industrious person is an object of extortion to the rapa¬ 
cious government. 

Upper Kambodia extends beyond the 11“ N. lat,, and com- 
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priws nearly 5* of longitude in breadth (103® 10' to 108*). It 
u situated on lioth ddes of the Mekom, extending eastward to 
the Cochin-Chincsc ran^ of njonntains, and westward to Uutta- 
Itang, the nrovince ceded to Siam, which formerly constituted 
an integral part of the kingdom ; at which time the second 
mountain range, which issues from Yun-nan and traverses the 
whole peninsula in its length, was the natural western bonnd- 
a^. 'Fo the N. its confines arc marked by the bend of the 
Mi'kom, the left bank of which belongs to the Laos tribes, who 
nominally acknowledge the Annam sway. The greater portion 
of this region is a plain, covered in many parts with magnifi¬ 
cent forests alwunding in teak and dye-woods, the resort of 
tigers and elephants. There are x'ery few cities. The Cochin- 
Cninesc government, Ix'ing determined upon retaining pos¬ 
session of this country, has made roads through these regions, 
and one may travel with ease on elephants to the Ghan 
territor}'. Such is the kingdom of Kambodia, which contains 
so many natural adx’sntages, and yet continued a paltry state 
until it was swallowed up by two more powerful neighbours. 
The only enterprise ever undertaken by this people was to 
the E. coast of Borneo, where a colony was founded; occa¬ 
sionally they also visited the Philippines. 

5. 'llic .Nloi territory. 'Ilierc arc few races so low in the 
scale of civilization as the Moi mountaineers, who inhabit the 
regions between Kambodia and Cochin-China, from 10' *10' 
to 16® N. lat. llic Annamese opj'ly the term Moi to all the 
numeroiu tribes, which speak uinerent dialects and have 
different customs. The natives live chiefly on wild fruits and 
on roots; some sleep in trees, and put a few branches together 
to make a shelter against the weather; others construct 
mean huts, and live in small communities, but there are no 
large villages. 'ITie poverty of these people is to great that 
it nas never tempted the avarice of tneir neighbours to 
penetrate among tne defiles, except for the sake of capturing 
the people and selling them as slaves. The only place of im¬ 
portance is Nuok-stieng, a Kamboilian settlement in the S., 
on the Song-luong river, which flows through Kweinhon pro¬ 
vince into the sea. The Cochin-Chin<*8C joined it to the 
Mekom by a canal, so that they are able to cross the whole 
country by water. Farther on, near Tay-son-thuong, there 
is a pass bv which the intercourse between Binh-dinh and the 
Mekom is kept up; another pass, more to the N., which leads 
from the latter place through numerous valleys for a distance 
of more than 1‘20 g. miles, to Than-laou-buthai, is a monu¬ 
ment of the enterprise and perseverance of the .Annamese. 
The forcsU abound in eagle-wood, an article much sought after. 
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0. Territory of the Laos trilx?* sulijcct to Annam. The 
whole of the interior of the peninsula is inhabited by a quiet, 
hard-working race, whoso harmless disjiosition has brought 
them in subjection to the sway of their neighbours, the Siam¬ 
ese, Birmahs, Chinese, and Annamcsc. The territory of 
those who acknowledge the Cochin-Chmeiic king is to the N. of 
Kambodia and of the Mekom, which assumes the name of 
Kewlung in 17' N. lat.; on the N. it borders on Tunkin; on 
the E. the great ridge of mountains above mentioned divides 
it from Annam; and on the W. it borders on the tribes which 
arc under Siam and China. The breadth of the county 
varies from 20 to 25 g. miles ; there arc many cities in the S. 
and W., but the eastern part is desolate. Here is also a road, 
traversing the whole length of the country, to the first Chinese 
Chan station, Nin-been-chaou, and there are two others iu the 
S. which communicate with Tunkin. Two chains of mountains 
in the N. traverse the plain, another branches off towards 
the W.: there arc few rivers, and these arc but mountain 
streams. The north-western frontiers liorder closely uj>on the 
Birman dependencies in the Laos country. All accounts 
describe the country as being in a veiy flourishing condition, 
inhabited by thrifty people, who live happy under their patri¬ 
archal chien ; they cultivate the ground, and have some silk 
and gold manufactures. 

If we compute the whole Annam empire to contain 9SC0 
g. sq. miles, we shall not be veiy far from the truth. ITie 
extent of Annam is about c(]ual to that of France, and if we 
assign to it 12 or 15 millions of inhabitants (all tribes and 
nations included) we shall probably not exceed the truth. 

Coasts and Islands, —1. Of Kambodia. Having left the 
Siamese island Kokon^, and sailing along the very low coast 
of Gosatran (Pursat, in Kamliodiunj, where mangrove-trees 
alone serve fur landmarks, we reach the large island of Kothrol 
(Phukok, by the Cochin-Chinese), which is separated lur navi¬ 
gable straits from the main, and has many islets to the N.W.. of 
which the firevailing formation is sanustone. It is about 7 
miles long and 3 broad; the harbour in 10' 17'N. lat. and 
104* 16'long.; well wooded, ])roducing the celebrated eagle- 
wood ; and on the whole coast the tripang constitutes, fur 
it^ value in China, the most important fishery. The natives 
spear tliii slug (Ilolathuria), instead of wading through the sea 
to catch it with the hands, as is done in other places. 

To the E., close to the main, Ls a considerable archqiclago 
(Nhicu-knloo or Nhieu-hon, in Cochin-Chinese) of islets, over¬ 
grown with trees, but uninhabited, among wnich arc many 
fishing stations; and the tripang, as well as the seaweed (agar 
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agnr), an article much cotccmcd in China when boiled dmm to 
a jelly, constitute here the principal articles for ex]>ortatioii. 
Various islands, such as Ilontrc, in N. lat. 9^ 5S', lon^. lO-l 
K., llondat, Hon-kon-ray, and llolon, stretch out towards the 
S. All these are along the W. eoast of Kamaou, or llateen. 
Next, Kang-kao harbour, N. lat. 10® S', is broad at its en¬ 
trance, but shallow. Farther S. is the embouchure of the 
Rarh-gea and the Kay-kwao harlwur, a small inlet for fishing 
crafl. ITic eoast is here even lower than towards the W., and 
subject to frerjiient inundation. 

Pulo Ubi False, about 5-6 leagues westward from Mui ong- 
dok, the most southern promontory of Kambodia, whence a 
considerable sand bank runs into the sea. has several islets 
around it, is thickly wooded, and contains some springs of 
pure water. Whenever the pcoidc of the main are visited by 
an inundation of the sea and destitute of rain water, they 
procure their supplies here. 

ilon-kwae (Pulo Ubi). 5 leagues S. from that promontory, 
in N. lat. 8* iw, long. 104 51”K., has high mountains, which 
may lie seen from a great distance. 'Ihc Kambodians call it 
Kii-tam-bung, the Siamese Ko man : it has a scanty vegetation, 
and no production worthy of remark. There arc a few in- 
habiUnts at present collecting the seaweed for the Chinese 
market, and acknowledging the king of Annnm for their 
sovereign. ITic Chinese wm sail to the Indian archijielago 
consider this as the principal landmark. Both islands bear 
the name of Ubi, on account of the immense yams, 40 lbs. to 
100 lbs. in weight, that grow wild there. 

Pulo Panjang, in N.iat. 0 5', is surrounded by six isles. 
The princi|ml formation is sandstone. It is only inhabited 
accidentallv when the pirates from the Solo islands resort 
there, or when Chinese sailors stay there to collect sea-weed. 
The Cochin-Chinese government claims the sovereigntv, 
and calls it *lho-shan, without endeavouring to disperse the 
outlaws who trouble the Archipelago with their depredations, 
and often annihilate the whole trade carried on along the coast 
of Kambodia. ° 

We mention here Pulo Way, in lat. 9 5y, off Caiw Liant. 
as debatable ground, without any inhabitanU and any other 
imimrtance, except as a hmdmark'for nas-igators. 

Far more c^lebratwl is Konnon Condore (by the Chinese 
Kwan-lun). in N. lat. 8 dty, I0j« 5.)' E. long, in the fonn of a 
crescent, with high peaks. It produces a variety of idants 
and trees which one seldom sees in other regions, such as the 
milk and tar-tree; it is now well inhabited, and furnishes 
many curious productions to the Annam court. It is the 
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larpest island in this district, and greatly esteemed by the 
Cochin-Chinese; to the Chinese it is a principal landmark in 
their southern navigation. On account of its convenient 
situation the English founded, in the beginning of the last 
century, a colony, and built a fort there. '1 his existed a very 
short time, and was ruined by the treachery of some Uuginese 
mercenaries in the |)ay of the Com|>any : the greater part of 
tlie Europeans having been assassinated, it was ultimately 
abandoned. Foreigners landing there were most friendlv 
received and well treated. Many islets arc situated all 
around, and form excellent harliours. 'I'owards the E. we 
merely mention two rocks. Fulo Supntn and the Cutwick, to 
which the Cochin-Chinese have afiixiil no names, and which are 
remarkable for constituting the utmost extent of the typhoon 
range. 

We should not mention here the Paracels (Katvang) which 
approach 15-20 leagues to the coast of Annum, and extend 
between 15®—17’ N. lat. and 111*-113® E. longitude, if the 
King of Cochin-China did not claim these as his pro]>erty, and 
many isles and reefs, so dangerous to navigators. Whether 
the coral animals or other causes contribute to the growth of 
these rocks we shall not determine; but merely state that the 
islets rise every year higher and higher, and some of them are 
now permanently inhabited, through which the wave's, onlv a 
few years ago, broke with force. They would lie of no value 
if the fisheries were not very productive, and did not remu¬ 
nerate all the ]ierils of the adventurer. From time im¬ 
memorial, junks in large number from Ilaenan, have 
annually visited all these shoals, and proceeded in their 
excursions as far as the roast of Borneo. Though more than 
ten per cent, are annually wrecked, the quantity of fish taken 
is so great as to ensure all loss, and still leave a very good 
profit. The Annum government, perceiving the advantages 
which it might derive if a toll were raised, keeiis ri'venuc 
cutters and a small garrison on the s]K>t to collect the duty on 
all visitors, and to ensure protection to its own fishermen. A 
considerable intercourse has thus gradually been established, 
and promises to grow in imiiortance on account of the abund¬ 
ance of fish which come to tnese banks to spawn, ^ome isles 
be^r a stunted vegetation, but fresh water is wanting; and 
those sailors who neglect to take with them a good supjily arc 
often put to great straits. 

lleturning to the E. coast of Kambodia. Of the many em¬ 
bouchures and islets of the delta we have already s|)ukeii; 
the deep estuary Dinh-tuong is connected by a small stream 
with the Saigon river. This anchorage is entirely unknown 
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to foreign navigators, but of importance to the coasting 
trade. 

The first hiehland is the Mui-vintau {Cape James), in 
1^ 16' 41", long. 107’4' 15", and the whole coast assumcfl a 
different geological aspect, granite being of frequent occur¬ 
rence. ITie bay formed by it on the S. and on the N. by the 
Mui-thuivan (Cape Ti-woane) is distant from the former 
about 13 E. miles. The river l^p falls into it, after having 
traversed a fertile and thickly inhabited country; vessels not 
drawing above 6 feet can ascend it for some dutance. The 
Mui-ba-kek ^stitutes, with the former, another bay, at the 
Iwttom of which we find likewise the mouth of a still smaller 
river. Since the Cochin'Chincsc have taken jiossession of the 
country these natural advantages have not been neglected, 
and a great number of small vessels are constantly sailing 
along the shore: docks have l>cen established, and the 
]>rincipal junks and shijie are built there on account of the 
cheapness of timber. If the people had any share in this it 
would be jileasing to dwell on the favourable change, and the 
benefits conferrccl by the new rulers. Qovernment, however, 
monopolizes everything: the barks that arc laden with rich 
produce carry it to the coast, the vessek launched are revenue 
cutters or men-of-war, and the natives, like aliens, are ex- 
cludetl from all the natural advantages. 1 he invariable 
principles of this (kivemment an* to keep the subjects poor, 
that they may be morc^ obf>dient, and to oppress the Kam- 
bodians in order to extinguish their nationality. 

One continual tract of extreme sterility meets our eye the 
moment we approach the coast of Tsiampa, Sand-hills 
without any vegetation, peaks with stunted shrubs, granite 
formations of every desenption, and a reddish disintegrated 
mass of stones meet here the wanderer, who is seldom gratified 
by the sight of greensward. This desolation does not, how¬ 
ever (»nfine itself to the coast alone, but extends over the 
whole breadth of Tsiampa to the Mekom, and over Kamliodia. 

1 '■ise there 

to oOOO, yet are not entirely naked. 

As the coast is stenlc in vegetation, so it is rich in harbours, 
and much resembles in both n-sjiecU the south-western parts 
ofrokeen. * 

The Kamranh river separates the two countries, and fills 
into a bay formed by the Bakck and Kega promontories • At 
t^- entrance is the dangerous Britto sWl and the Honba 
fCow island). A few poor wretches live here as fishennen 
but far and wide not one large city or village exists ’ 

Off this coast, in lat. 10 long. |^ 53 ^, ^ Kulaou- 
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thu, an island much celebrated For its birds’-nests and abund¬ 
ance oF tripang, and hence vbited by the Annamcsc, under 
control oF Government, which never allows a single article 
whereon a duty may be levied, or a monopoly contracted, to 
escape its vigilance. 

Bay Follows here on bay, exhibiting the same barren aspect, 
with sundry ridges oF hills running N.E. and S.W. into the 
country. 

The Phugiay Bay, between Kega and Vinay promontories, 
is conspicuous For a very high peak, at the Foot oF which two 
streams Fall into it at Phantiet, a small town, and one oF the 
stations established by Government. They descend From the 
Moi-vi mountains: whether or not they arc navigable to any 
extent we have not been able to ascertain. 

In the bay Formed by the Muy-lagan Cape, 16 E. miles 
N.E. oF V'inay, thu largest river oF these regions, which stands 
in connexion with the Mckom, called the Long-luon^, Falls into 
the sea. The country then assumes a more cheering as|iect, 
and not Far From its mouth is Binh-doan-dinh, the metro]>olia 
oF Tsiamjia, and present seat oF government. The inhabitants 
arc more numerous, and cnablra to carry on agriculture by 
the neighbourhood oF the river. 

Koo-laou-kau (Hon-knu, or Pulo Ceiccr dc terre^ in lat 
ll” 13', long. 108* 48’, is a Famous Fishing-station, which, with 
tlic'I,Bgan and Muy-din (Pharang-Patlaran) promontoiy. Forms 
another harliour, at which Kana is situated. The latter is in 
lat. 11* 21', long. 109* E., 5 leagues From the island: a blulF 
and hi^h cape, about 13000 Feet above the sea, joined by a low 
sandy isthmus to the main, so as to have the ap|iearancc oF an 
island. As it is very difficult to double the promontory with a 
head-wind, it has received Fronv our sailors the name oF the 
Cape oF Good Hope. We find herC a small city, Vung-ran^, 
at the bottom oF the harbour, where Annamesc industry is 
contending with an ungrateFul soiL From Muy-din, N.N.E. 
^ E., 8^ leagues, is the Davaeh Cape, oF an oblong Form, with 
steep clifis; the whole region around presents a vast scene oF 
desolation, and hence the name applied to the promontory 
(Davaeh, Sterility). 

The dci'pest oF all the liays is that oF Kamraigne. and haring 
Taj u, a high island, at the entrance, and being surrounded on 
all sides by land, it has rather the appearance oF a lake. The 
mountains in the neighbourhood arc said to be rich in silver. 
The river, which Forms the northern boundary oF the Tsiampa 
country, and which the hydrostatic skill oF the Annamesc has 
joined to the Mckom, Falls here into the sea, afuw a course oF 
37 g. miles, reckoned in a straight line at the northern extre- 
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mity, near Thuy Trieu. For keeping up the inland commu* 
niration it is of inralculahle l)cnefit to the country. The 
N.K. land which forms this spacious harbour l>ccon)cs a pen¬ 
insula by a small river, which at Khaou Kho rises in a marsh, 
and runs due S. into the bay, ]>arallel to the coast among sand¬ 
hills for 5—6 leagues. Thu ap})car8 to be the most spacious 
and best harlmur which Annum ]K>8ac8ses; but there is no 
inducement either for foreigners or natives to visit it. The 
inhabitants all around are poor fisherme n, earning a precarious 
subsistence, and, moreover, exposed to the extortions of the 
mandarins. 


North of Kamraignc bay arc the Hon-noi and Ilungnoei 
Islets (water islands) in I•2* 2' and 12“ -1', with several rocks 
around. There is a large sandy plain, extending to the south¬ 
ern entrance of Nhia-tran^ bay, about 3 leagues in extent, 
and forming with a bluff )>oint the i.am-toan Iwiv. ITio 
former receives its name from the province in whrch it is 
situated. ^ The inhabitants arc exclusively Cocliin-C'hineac; 
the land is well inhabited and cultivated, and the whole bears 
a far more cheerful aspect than the southern regions. The 
liay itself is verj' small, and sheltered towards the E. bv the 
Montre island, but there is very good anchorage at Binkung. 
A few miles W. U the largest city in these regions, and the 
metro|)olis of the province, Binhoa, a thriving place, with an 
industrious population. Another river, which is likewise con¬ 
nected with the Mekom, falls here into the sea. We find evciy- 
wherc traces of the calculating principles of the mandarins in 
facilitating intercourse by opening canals. 'ITiere are a nuiiil)iT 
of leefs and islets, of which we mention Pyramid island, in lat. 
12 21 , with a cone on it, from which it n'ceiieil its name; and 
another, called Shala. 'ITic region here presents a romantic 
“^“ft—the trees are shady and tall, and some of the valleys 
offer charming views, heightened by the contrast of the lurrcn- 
ncM of other sjiots in the bay of l long-khoe, 5 leagues N. of 
Pyramid island. Between the main and the island llodinh, 
which runs out in the Kay-sung promontory, there is a pa.ssago 
several leagues in breadth, showing on lioth sides elevated hills 
and a very woolly country. Here aUo. at the city of Thienphat, 
a river falls into the sea. This district has scarcely ever been 
visited by foreigners. E. of this are the Doi-nioi iUaiids. We 
have thus reached the easU'rnmost point of .Annam, viz . Mui- 
nai (Varela promontory). Here we still remark that a •very 
deei. bay runs in from Hon-khoi N.E., which la^rs the name 
of Ongro: at the bottom a high mountain of a picturesriue fbrm 
may I* seen many miles off. The peninsula, of which this is 
the cape, » narrow and sandy, possessing nothing of the pleas- 
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ing nature of the mainland. Muynai mountain itself is about 
2 (K)0 feet high, and one of its ])caks has the ap|iearancc of a 
broken column. Here, according to reiiort, silver is found; 
and in the middle a hut fountain bubbles out of the ground. 
The |>eak can be seen at an immense distance from the sea, 
and constitutes an excellent landmark: its situation is in N. 
lat. 1*2 5 J', long. 100" 2-lJ' E. A perforated rock (Da-khoan) 
is 4—5 N. iW. from it- 

The harbour Uaran has in its neighbourhood the Maenha 
and Baimalieng islands not far from the mainland, and receives 
the Dalung river, 'llie coast is not much elevated, and runs 
for 6 g. m. nearly due north. 

Wo ha^-o now come to the richest part of Cochin-China, 
Phu-ycn-tran, a well-cultivated productive district, both re¬ 
markable for its fertility and its lH*auty. 'Fhe princiiial place, 
Phu-yen, situated on a land-locked harbour in lat. 13" 23', has 
three different anchoragra for vessels, viz., the Chuen-dae, 
Vung-lam, and Vung-cliao. The countr}' is seen to the greatest 
advantage—industrj’ and a largo jxipulation uniting to give to 
the scenery the highest effect. 

Kalao-xanh(PuTc Combir) in lat. 13* 33', 4—5 m. westward 
of Muy-nai, has a sloping appearance, but, unlike the main, it 
is barren, and forms with it Vung-koo-mang buy, an anchorage 
of considerable depth. We next arri%’e in Chogia harbour 
(Combir bay), a spot little known, as well as the islands 
that are scattered aiiout in this direction, with a safe passage 
between the main. Numerous fishermen resort to them, and 
however small tno islets may' be, they eonstitute useful ap¬ 
pendages to the mainland. 

Nouk-man (Qui/iAon harbour) presents a very spacious 
anchorage; though very shallow, and not admitting ships of a 
dee]> draught, it is much visited by native vessels. This har¬ 
bour is formed by a {leiiinsula running down S.E. into Cape 
Sanh^ lat. 13* 4-1', long. 109* 14'; and the principal place, 
JiindiiJi, the capital of the district, is situated close to iL The 
coast is bold, strewed with islands, such as Tuk-tan-chan, 
Ilonkon, Honko, and others, which arc of interest only to 
fishennen. 'The northernmost is 1 lon-lang (liuffalo island^ in 
lat. 14* II'. A river falls into the sea in V'ung-nuuk-ngot (at 
freah-water point); and northward 3—4 leagues is TurtU 
island, near which good anchorage is found. 

Before reaching the coast of Kwang-gnaitran, of which the 
Sahuinh estuary and Song cape consiitute the lioundaiy, we 
arrive at the mouth of the 'I’an-kwan river, in lat. 14 39, and 
the harbour Saphu: a little farther northward is a deep islet, 
called Cua-kun-liong. Wherever one lands one meets bustle 
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and activity, and dcmjlatc loneliness has entirely disapneared ; 
the inhal)iUnl8 have changed, by their energy, the sandy spots 
into fertile fields. Farther northward, near Tracau, another 
small river falls into the sea, the coast is leas indented, and the 
bills exhibit traces of cultivation, until we reach the estuary of 
Quang-ngai, on which stands a city of the same name. Between 
this spot and the promontorj' Saky (Batangan), Culao Rc 
(Pulo Canton, in lat. 15’ *23', long. 109* 6'E.), there is a law, 
sterile island, through which thret? ridges of hills run the whole 
length, with here and there some stunted trees growing in 

saiidv sod. ,, 11 . 

Tlic rhong-binh and Lani-cham cajics are liold. and on hav¬ 
ing doubled them, we enter the haven of Vang-guit-quit 
(Aphoa) on the southern boundary' ol Quang-nam district, 
close to the foot of lofty mountains. 

The coast hence extends N.W. b. N. 13 Icapies, to Turan 
(Cua-han) bay. On the northern side of Anhoa a river falls 
into the sea, and the country around is eitiH-r artificially or 
naturally watered. Various small islands, such as llon-ban- 
than and lion-nan, lie scattered hereabout: Cu-laou-cham is 
in lat. 15“ 54', a very high island, about 3 leagues from the 
main, bold and Isirrcn, with huge masses of rock piled upon it. 
'Fhe coast is steep; grey granite, granulated, and embedding 
(|uartz and mica, are the prominent features of the formation. 

Faifo, the largest emporium for the Chinese, an<l formerly 
for the .lapan trade on this coast, is situated on an estuary, 
into which a river empties itself, and joined to Turan by a salt¬ 
water creek which runs parallel to the coast. It has a very 
extensive commerce, and is a flourishing emporium. A little 
further up we find Quiin-nan-dinh. the principal place of this 
region ; it is at the bottom of the inlet, into which the Dai- 
cham river flows. 

No place along this whole coast is so well known as Turan 
Bav: tlie eastern extremity of the island (Hon-san-sliaV or 
peninsula which forms this harlxjur, is in lat. 15“ 5’, long. 
i08® 15'E., and Calao-cham in lat. 16* 11'. Approaching 
from the south, masses of marble rucks (dolomite)—grotesque 
in appearance, and at variance with the scenery around 
—ap|>ear as if they were insulated, because the sand around 
them is vciy low. 'There arc three streams; the mouths of «nc 
river fall into this basin, which is surrounded by mountains 
on the main, like an amphitheatre, and only the south side in 
the direction of Faifo presents level ground. It is about 8 
miles in breadth, but the landlocked anchorage is of a very 
moderate extent, at the N.E. and the S. angles. Even in fine 
weather a heavy swell breaks on the shore, which renders land- 
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ing dangerous, 'llic nei^bourhood of the capital, and the 
promise of Gialong. the ionner King of Annam, to cede the 
country' around to the French if the^* aiforded him the requisite 
assistance in suppressing the rebel Tysons, have rendered this 
ba^' famous to Luropean navigators. 

The island llon-hanh is N.AV. of Turan; and not far from it 
the harliour of V'ungdam, which is about 5 miles across. 'I'he 
surf which breaks here on the rocks is (|uite terrible, and the 
anchorage during the N.E. monsuem dangerous. 

On approaching the coast of Kwangt]uk,on which the capital 
is situate^ we first espy the cape of Choumay, in lat. Ifi"' :il' 
N.W. b. W., 9 leagues from luran, near to which are Moi, 
wherein a ri\'er flows, and Tudong, two small harbours. 

'I’he liay (Cua-thuan-an) into which the Hue river falls, is 
similarly protected by an island, as* the Turan harbour, but 
very little known to our navigators; and the entrance of the 
small river is in lat. 16 35'. At a distance of a few miles the 
capital is built on its banks. Over the bur there arc about 
1*2 feet of water at spring-tides, so tliat only vessels of a small 
draught can cross it Here also is a heavy surf; and it is most 
difficult to leave the river during the K.E. monsoon. 'I'he 
entrance is well fortified, with Europe>an art, and it would be 
next to impossible to force the bar, if skilful and brave gunners 
served the cannon. 

The |>art of the coast we have now traversed has been most 
carefully surveyed ; licyond this our accounts are very scanty, 
and the gulf of Tunkin remains still, for the greater |iart, a 
marc incognitum. litis is the more extraordinary, because the 
seas around have been so minutely examined, and the Annam 
government itself has neither spared ex|)ense nor labour to 
construct proper charts of them, 'fhis neglect arose no doubt 
from the wisli to bury 'I'unkin in oblivion, and to screen it 
against the prying curiosity of Euroitcans. The little infor¬ 
mation wc have been able to glean we shall state in a few 
words. 

On arriving at the coast of Quang-tri-tran wc perceive 
Ilonco (Tiger island), in 16 55'. S.W, of this is V'iet harbour, 
with the princi]>al city of this region near it, and due W. from 
Honco, the Tung harbour. 'I’he coast is low and sandy, stretch- 
ing N.W. 'llie last maritime city in Cochin'China is K*can~ 
IfinA, on a deep islet of the sea (Cua-dong-hor). a flourishing 
place. On the other side of the wall that separates 'I'unkin, 
parallel to it, is a river that falls there into the sea. Andau, 
with a number of other small isln, lie a little further on, close 
in shore, which presents not the least variety, but is a continued 
flat, intersectea by numerous streams that run through the 
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whole of tho island. The first anchorage wc meet with is 
called Gianh. The coast trends from hence N.W. b. N, for 
10 leagues, and is scarcely visible to a vessel close in shore. 
In lat. lU 14' we find the large island Sorcl, with Ilongnu, 
and a number of others, near the coast of Xghean-tran, wmich 
we believe to be alluvial dc|> 08 iLs, at the mouths of several 
rivers that fall Itcrc into the sea. There is no doubt good 
anchorage between them, though it has never been ascertained 
by observation and research. 

Sonthai-tran has several small harbours, such as Cua-thai 
and llun-hon, which arc commodious fur fishermen. The coast 
runs here nearly N, to the island of Tin Cay, an extensive 
well-inhabited 8|iot, in lat. lb® 18', and the well-sheltered bay it 
forms has two arms of a river falling into it. We mention tho 
names of the harbours that follow each other in succession, 
though none of tliero is of any importance: such arc Cua Bang, 
Bich Hon-ne, and Trieu, the latter tho northernmost. No 
large city exists, and the region appears to be the property of 
fishermen and rice cultivators; whilst the merchant Joes not 
possess an inch of ground. Cua-lae is a bpacious harbour, 
sheltered against all except southerly winds, and the aboilc of 
a few merchants. 'ITic large J'hanpHu river falls into this lay. 

Nam-<linh-tran is the Sunderbund of this part of the world. 
The harbours formed by the various embouchures of the river, 
distant from one another only a few miles, commencing S., arc 
the following:—Cua'fhuoe, Xien, Bicn, Lan, Traly, Flo, Dai- 
biiih, the latter at the S. entrance to the Song-ca, Cua- uc (the 
northern, in 20 SO'J ; the nearest place to this is Domea, cele¬ 
brated as a trading station in times of yore. For the southern, 
which is visitcil by Chinese junks, Fisher Island serves as a 
landmark. There are shoals and reefs hereabout in great 
numlier, which render the navigation very dangerous. Add 
to this the typhoons, which blow here with overwhelming force, 
and it is by no means surprising that so little commerce cxisU 
with a country which, in other respects, would invite by its 
industry foreign traders. The water over the bar of the 
southern branch of the river varies according to the freshes; 
and where one finds^ 12 feet at one time, one has at another IS 
-—20. The navigarion is very precarious, and exposed to great 
risks and danger, as long as no survev is made,. 

Now, little remains to remark. 'iTio two bays of Ke-keu 
and Ke-to, on the N. coast of the rountrv-, receive both rivers, 
and afford good anchorage. The latter'is the most spacious^ 
those of the whole empire, and has at least eighteen lanrc 
islands m it. which arc inhabiUd; but we have no further 
information as to their products. 


Kambodta—Climate amt Produdtou*. | Q1 

The archipelago on the east roast is «lisputetl ground I>e- 
tw^n the Chinese and Annameae, and vagalwnds of both 
natioM find here a place of refuge. Both governments have 
Irom time to time aent squadrons of war-boaU to destroy the 
wttlemenu; but the impunity enjoyerl here is too great, so a 
lii^e numbt*r of lawless fellows is attracted and*^rendered 
suftcicntly daring to resist the authorities. Amongst some 

“"J '"any laiaU proceed thither 
in the fine seasons to dive for them. 

fK enjoys a delightful tcmi>erature, al- 

thougli the wrather throughout the rainy season (.May—Sen- 
tember) is often very sultry: the dry monsoon during the 
remaining part of the year is clear and the heat very imale- 
me, seldom exceeding 90. and ordinarily being only about 
•. I ochin-China i.resents the very revi rsc of the seasons to 
I unk-in and Kaiiiboelia, on account of the ridge of mountains 
which breaks the clouds. From October up to January the 
weather is very boisterous, ami typhoons arc ‘by no meanJ un- 
^mmon-where in the former \‘he wet scain r^gns, Uho 
latter is dn, and vice rersA. The thennoiiietcr never^ rises 

o^uSairb •'■*3%nnd the climate through¬ 

out 18 healthy and ^eeable. funkiii in this respect resemWes 
Bengal, but participates likewise in the oppressive heat 
and very di^rt^eabla cold of China. Those who have never 
witnc^ the tyjil^ns, which sweep this country from one ex- 

thiTfeiful “ faithfuAlescription of 

this fc.irful visUation ns overdrawn. Ihough earthquake and 

the eruption of volcanoes may be far more terriiic, still if one 
eaKlTshalf’'^"' idea of the last moment when heaven and 
ft '"“y‘"•‘c initiation of a tj/pAoon. 

inrU ^ ‘•'c'-ything were devoted to destruction, and the 
world were again to return to a chaos. No words can convej 
an idea of such an awful moment, and the violence of the tein- 

idth w! ich'T. '"if" .".‘o"}- Such is the scourge 

■- «>■-'- —He*™ 

'"^‘'‘‘^’y I"'"* tho country 

worlS^ ^ ‘•'an «B'er parts of tS 

fur«il„ Catholic missionan-, examined ac- 

curalclv in the last century' the botany of Cochin-China.* and 

matu‘S.,'‘“l!'''‘^ name, to all the flaiiU. Several French 
. ‘■'‘ •ja'c^ lifter him jirusecuted the same researches, so 
‘•"”8 this branch is well known. 

>e richest vegetation is found in Kambodia, w hich |k»- 

_ Xom-W*. J. dr, • rior, Corhinehinmiiij,*—Ulynipcuir, 1790, 2 vidi. dto, 
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scsscs the saroc soil and climate as Siam, and has similar pro¬ 
ductions. The traA-tree is still found along the western shore, 
and felled by the Hainamesc to build junks. Both ebony and 
red dye-wood are met with in the northern parts; little, how¬ 
ever, is ex])orted, on account of the difficulty of transix>rt and 
the small demand in the harlwurs. The Nauclea orientali* 
(Go), a hard, black, and hea \7 timber, admitting the finest 
|)olish, is extensively used for uimiture. Another sort is the 
e/wOf which screes similar puq)o8C8. 'fhe great riches of the 
northern forests have never yet been rendered available, but 
a future government will some day understand how to draw 
advantages from them. Kambodia ])roduces the largest quantity 
and l)e8t quality of ActeZ-nuts of any country in Asia, of three 
different uescriptions, the red, white*, and small, and exports 
them in vast abundance. The Arcca I’alm is too well known 
to need here any description; but we may observe that it 
grows without much culture in extensive gardens. It Is re¬ 
markable that neither the manpootteen nor durian thrive here: 
the utmost eastern limit of their cultivation appears to be Siam, 
beyond this they arc very seldom found. Gamble, however, with 
a variety of sweet-smelling resins, arc peculiar to this country. 
Tno former exudes from incisions being made in the stem of 
the Garcinia camboyia, a very high tree, the fruit of which is 
eatable. Equally valued in trade is tticAlac, a substance used 
in dyeing red: it is the produce of an insect, and of very fine 
quality. The cardamoms of Kambodia are highly prized 
tnruughout China, as well as the aniseed {Pimpinella anisum). 
Other articles of the vegetable kingdom are likewise found 
here; amongst them pepper, which is grown in the west, but 
not l>aying the cultivator, it is therefore at present neglected. 
The mulMrry-trcc is in some regions extensively cultivated to 
furnish food for the silkworm, llic natives understand the 
treatment of these insects, and their produce is sufficient for 
homo consumption; the silk goods have even obtained a name 
in the trade of the interior of the peninsula. As the intK'cts 
must die before the silk can be obtained, many of the strict 
Buddhists abstain, out of religious motives, from the rearing 
of them, in order to preserve animal life. 

Ttiampa has one production which is valued all over Asia_ 

the eaple-teood, or alambuc or aloee {aloexylum agallochum^ on 
account of its pungent fragrancy and constant use in burning 
incense to tho idols. There are at least three different kinds, 
yet not well known to botanists: the tree, when old is 
throughout its lower parts and roots furnished with an aro¬ 
matic oil, and hence the agreeable odour of the wood when 
burnt. It is generally reduced to jiouder, and then, being 
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mixed with |jum, is smeared on small sticks, of which an im¬ 
mense quantity is used in China in the worship of the gods. 
As this article keeps up a stcadv price and is always in de¬ 
mand, it is considered a valuable monopoly, though the best 
]iieccs arc never sold, but given as i)rescnta to princes and 
grandees. 

The cinnamon {Launucintutmomttm^oi Cochin-China has always 
been celebrated in China, and especially in the south, where 
the cauia, a cheap and excellent substitute, grows in abun¬ 
dance. The sons of Han do the satne with rcsficct to this sub¬ 
stance as with camphor. 'This they iKwsess in the highest 
perfection, but they still buy another kind from Sumatra and 
Borneo for ten times the price: the tree grows in the light 
sandy soil northward of the city of Faifo, and even in the .Moi 
country. It seems to be dcciiledly larger than that found in 
Ceylon. Ten varieties arc known in the market, which differ 
much in price; tire bark of some is thick, of others very thin, but 
it is never freed of the cpidennis in trade: the price fluctuati-s 
between 30-1200 dollars per ])ccul, according to tlie (|ualitr, in 
the valuation of which the Cochin-Chinese doctors excel. *The 
latter will by the mere touch ascertain the value of the nostrum 
amongst their medicines. 'They ascribe immense virtue to it 
in certain diseases, and as a token of the highest esteem make 
prc8»'nts of it. 'The writer having once rendered some service 
to the Annam government, was rewarded by a jiiece of cinna¬ 
mon, to which the donor affixed an incalculable value. If the 
king wi^es to be very gracious, it is in this manner he shows 
his condc^nsion, and the principal article of tribute to Pe- 
hiny is this bark. Annam, moreover, produces excellent cotton 
on the sea-coast (the most adapted to the growth of it) both 
for home consumjition and also for exportation. A coarse 
is grown both in Kamhotlia ns well as Annam: it is 
chiefly used in home consumption. A siiccics of tea-plant 
thrives in all the northern parts very luxuriantly: its k>avcs 
are coarse, and so the poorer classes only use it. The Tun- 
hinese understand how to apply the valuable protlucts of their 
country much betUr than the Kambodians. The ramUh-tree 
pi^uccs a substance superior to the .Iai>anc8e, and furnishes 
a large supply, not only for home manufacture, but also for ex- 
IWftation, of great licauty and durability. The chao kteo, a 
^rt of cardamoms, with a variety of other drug^ likewise occurs 
*^^-*** chuleany {Dioscorea a/ata), a kind of yam, 
which growing wild contains a brown dye, and is for that iiur- 
jww very generally bought by the Chinese. 

I he general fq^ of the jK'oplc is, os in all southern Asia, 
ncc. Of this Kambodia is the storehouse, which moreover 
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has a great deal fur exportation. Tunktn, though producing 
much more, has, on account of its dense population, U*fls to spare. 

Wc may remark, in conclusion, that tW street potato is the 
common iwid of the poorest classes, mixed with a little rice. 
Another article for the consumption of the great mass is the 
cartA-nn/(arachis hr]>agaea), which grows in a sandy unproduc¬ 
tive soil with little care, and is eaten fresh, roasted, or salted, 
whilst the oil it furnishes is mixed with their dishes as well as 
burnt in their lamps. The farinaceous root of the nebulum 
{arrow-root) is likewise generally consumed : the inhabitants of 
the more favoured districts use n'cc exclusively, but where this 
docs not thrive, maize is |>artly sulistituted. 'I'here is a great 
want of pot-herlis and vegetables, and little variety is observetl, 
because the inhabitants never introduce any from foreign parts. 
The vt^table kingdom of Annam more resembles that of 
southern China, with its rocky mountains and scanty vegeta¬ 
tion: but it entirely differs from that of the tropica. Kam- 
iMxlia, on the contrary, exhibits the luxurious growth of Java 
and Sumatra, and in many respects the same botanical features. 

In Kaml)odia the buffalo live's amongst mud and ditches, and 
is a very powerful animal: farther north its fierceness much 
decreases. The bullock is of a very small breed; the horset^ 
except in laios, arc also diminutive. In the latter country 
they have Miiritetl ponies, well adapted to warfare and other 
purpose's. There, as well as in Kambodia, the elepbaul is do¬ 
mesticated, and used by the Annamese in war, though with no 
effect. This enormous creature inhabits the immense wastes 
in large herds, and is very easily tamed. The Cochin-Chinese 
<lo not absurdly venerate the white ones, which are worsbipjied 
by the Siamese and Birmans: nut so the Kambodians. In the 
north of the latter country and in Ijios the rhinoceros (of which 
several S|iecie8 exist) is found wilder and higher than in any 
other part of .AHia. The numln'r of horns that arc annually 
exported, and to which a superior nunlical quality is ascribed 
and a higher price demanded, would lead us to supisiee that 
this animal most l>e common. The tiper is not inferior to his 
congener in Bengal, and the leopard likewise occurs. The 
monkeys of Annam are fine creatures, and seen in the forests'in 
multitudes, but the wildest and strongest sjiecies are natives 
of Kambodia: the pia, as in (’hina, is here the prineipal,do- 
incstic animal. All that comes from the coir is held in abhor¬ 
rence, and the antipathy which the Chinese also show <0 it 
seems to be more natnral than religions. Little attention is 
|>aid to the breed of this useful animal: sheep are small and 
only found in the south, whilst goats arc frequently 'seen 
browsing in the mountains. In all parts our bant-door fowl 
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thrives, and the pheasaid has spread over the whole country: 
ducks are in the marshy districu reared with great advantage ; 
ffeese arc few and not indigenous; both the latter, in a wild 
state, visit the ^untry in immense flocks in winter. The 
poverty of the inhabitants prevents their rearing a great 
quantity of domestic animals—meat, moreover, is not a usual 
|mrttun of their food. The coasts, as well as the rivers, are 
rich in ^hes remarkable for their splendid colours ; the An- 
7Mmcse are lirst-ratc fishermen, but the Tunkinese surpass them. 
There is no art which is carried to so great a p«.>rfection as 
fishing, nor on which, comparatively, so large a number of iwr- 
sons IS employed: they proceed to the capture with nets, hooks, 
harpoon^ wicker-boskets, bamboos, in all kinds of vesseds, and 
adapt their contrivances to the fishing-ground. By far the 
larger part of the {wpulation subsists on fiAt and rice; hence the 
enormous demand. Government has, however, so managed its 
^ hardworking fishermen scarcely earn a subsistence. 

Of the a/liffotors we have already spoken ; it seems to 1^ the 
laim'st kind that is found on the coast. The s/iark is caught 
and eaten; so also is the lioa Cvnsln'ctor, of which the writer 
was an eye-witness, for the .Annaniesc are gross feeders, and 
tlieir stomach refuses nothing but beef; dogs, rats, and several 
siKXii-s of lizards are even eaten. The Tuiikineae excel 
in rearing the silkicorm, though the silk is far inferior to the 
Ivhiiicsc in staple and gloss, on account of the bad mana;;c- 
ment of the skein ; still, formerly, it fetched a very fair iincc 

in the markeU of Japan and EurojH?. ' 

The Geological formation of Cochin-China is primitive; the 
inountains arc comjioted of granite and syeiiile. A small quan¬ 
tity of /imesfone here and there occurs; whilst several hills 
consist of quartz. Of the white marble with blue streaks, near 
1 man, we have before sjjoken. Tunkin, however, iiossesses 
Uiis rock in higher perfection and beauty ; great masses of it 
arc found near Chutham, with extensive subterraneous ca- 
Ycnis, some filled with water, and communicating with each 
other, TO that lioats can traverse them. Tunkin is the only 

affords the precious meUl. 

1 he richest mutes are in the direction of Yunnan,on the 
same ridge of hills as those of Makoo and Mauso, which arc 
work<^ under the influence of the Chinese government. 'ITic 
]ircvaihng )x>pulation here consults of Laos, but there arc also 
a few 1 unkinesc. Gold is found amongst sterile and almost 
inaccessible mountains, but in large quantitii's, so as to remu¬ 
nerate the lalmur. \\ ere the Government not too ra|>acious 
and i^orant, the amount of it might be increased ten times. 
At the present day the l.,aos ex]>ort the greater jiart to China 
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clandestinely, to avoid the heavy tax. The silver-mines near 
Shih-la and Nunganchow (both Chinese frontier towns, the 
latter in lat. 24'' SV, long. 101® 41'), as well as those in the 
neighbourhood of Malung, arc very rich, and are worked with 
much spirit We arc not able to give the details of the 
mining carric<l on there, but more than one hundred thousand 
labourers arc daily employed in the bowels of the earth The 
mountaineer Luos also ensage here most extensively in these 
pursuits; and being very hardy, no better men could possibly 
Ihj found for this jiurjiose. 1 he retrion itself is very barren 
and <Ie%'oid of interest. The annual quantity of bullion de¬ 
rived bv Government from these works is not much below one 
million of taels. Of the iron-icorks, which are likewise met 
with here, we could not collect any information; the produce, 
however, is scarcely sufficient to supply the native smiths. 
Cochin-China, as well as KamlKidia, arc nearly destitute of all 
metals, and if any exist there, they have not yet been brought 
to light. 

liiftory .—'fhe history of Kambodia of which native records 
exist, commences with the introduction of Buddhism about two 
centuries after our era, though the date is erroneously ]ilaccd 
much anterior. Before this, the inhabitants seem to have 
led a roving life, like some Laos tribes of the present day, 
and not united in forming a state. 'Ihc propagation of this 
superstition took ]>lacc previous to its acceptance in Siam, and 
the Kambodians glory in having gfiven civilization to that 
country. At a very early period they invented a beautiful 
alphabet in imitation of the Pali, and composed many l>ooks. 
Amongst those there are historical legends, mere transcripts 
of those received from India, repeating the same stories of 
giants and hobgoblins, genii and spirits, which disfigure those 
Kastem talcs. The commencement of their annals is founded 
upon these absurdities; and celestial beings, os in Ja{>an, 
arc said to have first obtained the sway over their country. 

'I he invasion of the Chinese daring the time of the Han 
dynasty was also^ felt here, and inanv adventurers of that 
army reached this remote spot. Both the language, which 
received several technical words from the Chinese, as well os 
the government and manners, were most essentially affectc^ by 
this event; yet, long before a soldier had reached this country, 
the Chinese merchant had visited its coast. The grcat.vcnc- 
ration we feel for the Tyrians, wo may safely extend to the 
Chinese of rt mote antiquity, who were just as adventurous, 
and sailed along the shores of 8outh<-m Asia, until they reached 
Ceylon, and even the gulf of Persia. In KamUidia they found 
productions much valued in their own countiy, and established 
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there a profitable market, as the rude inhabitants knew not 
how to prepare manufactures, with which their own country 
aboundra; and they handsomely naid fur the raw produce. 
We should wish to hare some {KirtJculnrs of this early commercial 
intercourse, but though the Chinese annals arc veiy bulky, 
the}' love to dwell on the most trivial actions of jirinces, and 
the fortunes of worthless favourites, considering national de¬ 
velopment and resources far ladow their notice. The history 
of the Kamlxxlians themselves i.s too much taken up witn 
the puerile acts of the king, and the capture of a white monkey 
or elephant, and consequently finds no place for indicating the 
state of commerce. 

The name of this country (CTien-la) officially occurs in 
Chinese histor}' for the first time in a.d. 618. Under the Tain 
and Han dynasties the power of the Cliinese was successfully 
exerted over all south-eastern Asxsl. Hence, the desire of the 
smaller states to pay tribute to the Great Emperor, and to 
avert, by this homage, the crushing influence of China's vast 
power. All the princes who did so, shared in the Im{>orial 
benevolence, and tW tribiite-ltcarcrs obtained exemption from 
all duties; so that they ap^xmred at the capital os mercantile 
di]>lomati8t$, who often realiiod much money by their show of 
fealty. 'ITicse voyages l>eing profitable. l>ecamc frequent, and 
even distant Sumatra and various other islands of the Archi¬ 
pelago sent envoys to prostrate tlK'msclvcs before the dragon’s 
throne. Kambodia did so most ixirticularly under the Tang 
dynasty, another race of powerful rulers, who for long ruled 
eastern Asia. It was at that time a wry flouri«^hing state, with 
a large capital, wherein all the riches of the country were 
s(|uanderea in onler to make it a faiiy-land, and confer on the 
king the apjieamnce of a sujicrhuman lieing. Ivory and gold 
were most ^irofusely applied to walls, seats, and gates, to en¬ 
hance the beauty of magnificent buildings where the court gave 
audience. The royal residence was situated on one ol the 
branches of the river, and containetl above 20,000 houses; and 
there were 30 cities more, each having 1000. This proves that 
the country was then more thickly inhabited and in a more 
flourishing condition than even at present. It appears, however, 
to have liecn tributary to Tunkin, the more civilizcil neighbour, 
in the eighth century ; and it was divided into Lou) and Jliph 
Kambodia —a very natural partition. The connexion with 
C.hina was continued. Alx>ut this'time occur several wars 
with the Siamese and Laos, too uninteresting to be related, in 
which the former, according to their own account, gained the 
ailyantagi'. Kambodia was at that time by far the most 
civilized {lortion of the southern ]>coin8ula 'I he natives bad 
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ac(|uircd considerable skill in working metals, leaving, how¬ 
ever, trade and navigation to foreigners. The kingdom 
reachiMl in the twelfth century the higliest state of civilization 
and wealth; so that its riches became quite a proverb. The 
capital had increase<l to a very great extent, being then the 
|argL*8t city in all these regions. “'Ibe walls,” as the native 
historian “were built by for no mortal could 

ever proflucc any thing similar.'' I'hcy still stand a monument 
of the skill and architecture of ages long passed away. 

Such a country naturally attracted tnc attention of the 
Mongols, and Kublai entertained the intention of subjecting 
it, with the whole peninsula, to his sway. Death, however, 
preventetl the execution of his design: and his successor, 
Chiny-tmuff, sent in 12'J5 an ambnssador to feel his way. This 
grandee appears to have l>een fond of observation, and ho 
carefully noted down what he saw and beard. lie gives to the 
country the name of Kamphuche, which is analogous to the 
native term, and speaks of the royal residence, Pontaipret, 
its five double gj'tes, immense numbers of idols, and vast dis¬ 
play of gold. The king seems to have covered himself with 
;old, pearls, and diamonds, to astonish the Celestial ambas- 
wdor. But this functionary speaks by no means highly of the 
natives, whose dark-brown tint, coarse manners, early mar- 
•iages, and low condition disgusted him. He found many of 
;he most fertile spoU on the river entirely uncultivated, and 
overgrown with a thick Jungle, frequently liable to inundation, 
so that even the trees were coveretl; the very state in which 
we see them up to this moment. Tlic productions were the 
same at that time as they are now ; but the country was then 
far more extensive, UO districts belonging to it. It had proved 
victorious in its wars with Siam and Cochin-China, and spread 
Its dominion over the Uot to the frontiers of Tonkin. 'I'he 
immigration of the Chinese appears at that time to have liecn 
considerable; in addition to merchants, many colonists pos¬ 
sessed tracts of gn.und, and numerous vagabond.s found there 
an asylum, mether many returned home, we arc not told. 
It IS, indeed, remarkable, that the marriages entered into 
with native women by the Chinese in the first generation were 
fruitful, but they gradually liecame unprolific, anil in the fifth 
generation Imrren. t'f this the writer has seen many, in¬ 
stances, but IS not able to account for such degeneration be¬ 
tween nations in other respects so similar Iwth in their plnsical 
^formation and habits of life. Were it otheniise^ the 
^inese race would become the predominant one, and’in a 
few centunc-s supersede the alwrigincs. Such has, however 
not iHJvn the case, and the numbcrieis immigrants, who con- 
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Btantly pour into these countries, gradually disappear amongst 
a scattered imputation. 

Siam about this time acknowledged the ascendancy of Kam- 
bodia, and became tributary. The country’ continued successful 
towards its neighbours even until the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 'I'he Ming dynasty cultivated friendship with this 
ix)wer. and sent rich presimts by the Kambodiun tribute- 
bearer, who had laid down the produce of his country before 
the imimrial throne. .\ll Chinese emigranU were henceforth 
to be lurnished with passes by the home government, and 
none without them were allowed to settle in Kambodia. At a 
later i>criod, this land owned the Cochin-Chincse sway, was 
unsuccessful against the Siamese, and reduced to its natural 
boundaries. It kept up some connexion with Manila, and 
received an embassy from the early .SiMinish settlers. The 
Portuguese found their way likewise to thi-se regions, and 
traded uninterruptedly for several centuries, principally from 
Macao. The Dut< h maintained for some time a factory at 
Fontaipret, and iienetrated from hence into the Laos country; 
and also the Knglish commenced a trade, which was but of short 
duration. The inhabitants did not imjwove by so much 
foreign intercourse. The kings were too fond of war, and had 
constant quarrels with the Siamese, which are most minutely 
detailtnl in their annals. The forced laliour to which every 
male was doonicil, if not for six months at least for four, 
greatly hindered indu.stry and enteqwise ; also national wealth 
and prosmerity being concentrated in the person of the king, 
sank with him, when any unforeseen calamity occurred. In 
1730 the Annamese took iwrmanent imssession of all the 
territory round Saigon (Ghiadingh). The greatest misfortune, 
indeed, which could have befallen the country, was the death 
of king Ongtong in 1783. Throughout Cochin-China anarchy 
reigned at that time, and to nreserve the heir of the throne, a 
mere child, he was sent with his brother to Bangkok, in charge 
of the king of Siam, whilst the son-in law of the late sovereign 
became regent. In the meanwhile the Siamese tried with all 
their might to ]K)ssess themselves of the country, over which 
their prince had aasumed the guardianship. The pr(*sumptive 
heir did therefore not return, after having reat-hed matu¬ 
rity. His cousin conceived it on that account expeilient to 
assume the sceptre and proclaim himself sovereign in 1809. . 
Tin? Annamese esixiused his cause, whilst the Siamese de¬ 
fended the U'gitimate successor. Both iiarties met near a 
ridge of mountains which form the boundary of Siam. The 
Siamese considered it bv no means prudent to fight against an 
enemy drilled in the European manner and tar superior in 
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numbers, with the greater part of the country in his possession. 
The Annamese, on their part, thought it absurd to enter into 
a contest for what was really their own already, and thus the 
diplomatists of both realms deemed it wise to conclude a treaty, 
according to which each retained what he luid conquered. 
The western province, Battabang, fell to the share of the 
Siamrw, the remainder of the kingdom to \nuam, and both 
established an iron rule over the natives. Whilst the Cochin- 
Chinese kept nominally the king on the throne, they seized 
upon all the branches of administration, treating the natives as 
inferior beinra; and the court of Banekuk kept the two princes 
in honourable exile. The writer has often seen and con¬ 
versed with them. The youngest possesses an intelligent 
mind, is fond of painting and mechanics; the eldest, who 
ought to have been king, Bjfeuks very little, and exhibits no 
great talent. The Siamese often tried to stir up rebellion, 
and ex{)cl the .Annamese by means of these pledges, but have 
never succeeded ; the latter always adopting a defi'nsivc line 
of |>olic)’ and never becoming aggrt*s8ivc. Kambodia. in fact, 
remain an object of animosity between the two nations, and 
tho Siamese invade it neriodically, to kidnaji the natives be¬ 
yond the mountains, and make them slaves, or entice them to 
abandon their own government and settle in their territory. 
Kambodia is now virtually blotted from the map of Asia, and 
the inhabitants suffer from twofold slavery, being the slaves of 
slaves. 


Tunkin.— The first C hinese settlers seem Uj have reached this 
country about 2i30 b.c., when the powerful Chehwangte ren¬ 
dered the Chinese arms formidable throughout easWm .^sia. 
Of the gradual projpess of their settlements, and of tho alx>ri- 
;^nes who previously occu]iied the* country, history records no- 
ming; but the prtMfmss must have been rapid, for a century 
had scarcely elaitsed when the celebrated Woote, of the Han 
dynasty, divided tho country (called by him Keaouehe, giving 
rise |>crham to the term Coehin~Vhina* from a custom prevalent 
amongst the natives of putting their toes one on anoier) into 
three ^rU; the one embracing the pres, nt Tunkin, the other 
part of the coast and northern Cochin-China, and the third the 
wuthem districts to lat. 13°, incorporating the whole with the 
Chincsic Empire. 

About three centuries thus elajwed, during which the n'a- 
tional rc^urces were developed, and the jieople grew in wealth 
and civilization, the Chinese immigrants increasing tenfolil At 
Ae fall of the I lan line of ].rinces, and the subsequent anarch^ 
in China, I unkm sexms to have had its o«n rulers, sharin- in 
tlic same revolutions and great changes of that time, andV- 
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comini; eventually subject to the kings of ^ unnan. This part 
of the history is, however, very uncertain, and the annals are 
confused. Some connexion with China w^ again commenced 
during the vigorous administration of the lang princes; when 
they became extinct Tunkin chose iU own king (in IW7) in 
Ting, a usurper. To |)acify the Chinese court for his daring, he 
acknowledged him«clf a humble vassal, and received the title of 
Keun-vany (a king of the second degrccl. One of his successors, 
8c?eing the Sung emperors fully employed on the northern 
frontiers against the Tartars, invadetl Kwang-sc in 10/5, and 
laid waste the Chinese territory with fire and sword. A gene¬ 
ral of the latU*r revenged this insult, and jenctrated to the 
Suny-ka (Fuh-leang in the annals), spreading deva.«iUtion 
everywhere. Both jwrtics, therefore, deemed it most advan¬ 
tageous to conclude peace, and Lekeetso was confirm'd king of 
Aunam (in Chinese Gatutan, the iwcified south). In ^cso wars, 
of which several Chinese writers have pn'served interesting 
accounts, young females, not unlike tho Maid of Orleans, dis¬ 
tinguish^ themselves by their heroic conduct, and were, conse¬ 
quently, considered by the Chinese as sorcercffics. 

ITie' Monyult. an otherwise very liarbarous tribe, swm to 
have cuUivatetl geography. On purj^' to extend their c^- 
quests. S'carccly had JKublai ascenued the throne of China 
(127U), when, on hearing of the fertile regions of the soutli, he 
resolved to conquer them. 'To facilitate this enter|)ri8e, am¬ 
bassadors had first to gain information and to |)avc the way. 
Ho himself had previously made a campaign into Vunnan, 
and thence attacked Birmah. Ilis companions in anus could 
Well endure the cold and fatigues of a Russian winter, but were 
unable to resist the effects of a tropical heat; scarcely a hun¬ 
dredth ]>ari returned to tell the Ule of the enervating effects 
of the climate uimn their frames. In nowise daunted by ill 
success, a new army, easily procured in the extensive 8te])pes 
of central Asia, ]»ured forth', and took |K»>e8sion of tho capital 
of Tunkin. Their objects at this time apjiearcd only plunder 
and destruction ; and after having obliterated the industry^ of 
ages, and slaughtered with unexampUd cruelty the inoffensive 
natives, they were forced to retrace their steps, on account of 
the epidemical diseases which thinned their ranks. Kublni 
seems then to have resolved ujion the subjugation of tho 
country by means of diplomacy, A distinguwhctl and astute 
agent ap|>cared at the court of the Tunkin king, laid an enor¬ 
mous tribute of gold, ivory, &c. on the countiy, stipulated the 
sending of distingpiishid doctors, matheinntician.s and merchants 
to the Chinese capital—a circumstance which proves indirectly 
the flourishing and someahat advanced state of the country— 
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and appointod a {K-nnancnt resident to take care of the interests 
of the conqueror. The jwor king on hearing of thi-sc conditions 
di«l of fear. HU son, Chinjfc-heuen, |)ereeived that nothing 
could be gained by submission, and resolved to ojijuse the 
enemy, \\ hilst Kublai considered all southern Asia in hU 
gras]>, and hU power secured by the al>ove-mentioned tn*aty, he 
sent a well-a]i|>uinU>d anny to take ]s>«e!«ion of ('ochin-China, 
and thence nroceetl further south along the coast. Chinge- 
heuen waiti-d until they were enfeebled by a disastrous march 
throujfh jung’Ics and tfwam|N*, and then Huccc^rully attacked 
them from an ambush. Ibey fled with consternation, and the 
whole army w.-w nearly annihilateil in piecemeal. Such a dU- 
grace could only be wiped out with blood. 'Ilie bravest 
tiw|)s assembled in Yun-nan to extenninate the icsUting Tun- 
iiinesi>. f ertain of victoiy, tliey neglected all pneautions, and 
when issuing out of the mountain defiles, the>' were cut up in 
m*tail ; and the rest of the army, aiqiroaching the jilains of 
Tunkin, the cholera made dreadful ha^-oc with it. The Tun- 
kiniwc |>erceiving that the Monguls were not invincible, fell 
them with all their iiiighL The fi*w who found their way 
jwrk, related their mUfortunes to the Einja-ror, anil irritated 
him to such a degree, that he instantly sent a mon* numerous 
h«t. These men fared worse, and the valour of the Tun- 
kinese greatly inched every day. A third campaign convinced 
the unbending Kublai that hU lx>unds of conquer were re¬ 
stricted by the climate ; he was grateful for the humanity 
sho^ towards the 1 artur prisoners; and, on these being sent 
biwk, he granU-d ^leace under the juomisc of a small annual 
tribute and nominal subjection. 

The Tunkinese national spirit was by this effectual resist¬ 
ance greatly raised ; the most iwwerful kingdoms had submitU'd 
to the unconciuerable Tartar invaders, and this insign.ficant 
state succewfully repelled their encroachmenU. The indeiiend- 
ence of the country- therefore lasUd till the reign of YunLh of 
the Ming dynasty (140.3-1.1-21). Then, indeed, a civil war 
ar^y the mentonous Chin, in whose hands the administration 
Imd for a long time flourished, was dethroni-d by an usunier 
Yung lo was nxiuested to rwitoie the rightful heir: a numeiJous 
Chinese army thereuiion invadeil the countn’. and was gladly 
received by the adhen>nts of the o’d reign. The reU-l was de¬ 
feated and slam, but the nation had to i«ay dearly for assist 
ance Undiy the plt^ tliat none of the rightful princes could 
be tound, y ung-lo changed the whole country into a Chinese 
province, under the rule of a Governor. In many restiects this 
proied advanUgcous to the people, who were tlmrc^broutrht 
into closer contact with Chinese civilization, and iu syiteniatfcal 
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goycrnmcnt. The result of a census gave 3,120,000 fainilics. 
which, allowing five persons for each, give a population of 
I .“5,000,000, a number too large, unless Cochin-Cnina and the 
adjacent Laos were included. From that time the construction 
of a map. on the princi|>les and plan of Mongul surveyors also 
dates, wuh many other useful institutions; and the Tun- 
kinesc youths visited Peking to improve their manners and 
learning. 

The people, however, could not brook foreign dominion, 
and the rule of Chinese mandarins did not conciliate the 
affections of the subjugated. la?, a bold partisan, roused the 

( latri^ism of his countrymen, and supiK>rted by the Laos and 
Tochin-Chinesc, who dnoded a similar yoke, he overthrew, after 
a long struggle, the Chinese government. Mis measures were 
so effective, that no effort was sulisequently made to hurl him 
from the ^rone. 11 is son and successor, Le haou, trietl his am¬ 
bitious spirit in an attack u{)on the peaceful Laos 1 heir king 
was defeated, the capital ravogerl, and the country rendered a 
dec'll. This predatory excursion was indeed repulsed by a 
jirince whose family had been sufferers, and /.e-Zmou returned 
to maintain his ascendanc}’ over Cochin-China, which the Chinese 
attacked. On this occasion a large fleet from Malacca, in the 
heyrlays of Malayan influence, came to the assistance of the 
former, and forced the sons of I Ian from the shortw of .-\nnam. 

\\ e know nothing of the foreign intercourse during this time, 
but the very fact that a fleet of Afalay prows, sufficient in num¬ 
ber to cope with the Im|XTial navy, fay in the harlmurs, ])rure8 
some connexion with the .\rchi|»elago. There was no doubt 
all along a regular trade to the straits, but the Tunkincse 
do not appear to have themselves gone to sea; leaving this 
to the more enterprising nations of A«a, thry were satisfied to 
sell their goods to their countrymen, in which their women took 
an active part. 

The Portuguese — the pioneers of F.a8tom navigation _ 

reached this country at a very early |)eriod. 'lliey established a 
factory at the capital, and endeavoured to influence the govern¬ 
ment; but they never gained any territorial acquisition. In 
1530 new troubles arose, and violent parties divided the coun- 
try- Kra-tniiff reined then over China ; he was by no means 
slojv to avail himself of this favourable ojiportunity to render 
Tunkin tributary to his sway. Though tlie Chinese were 
successful in the commencement, the inhabitants boro too great 
a hatred against them, and very soon exiielled the invadeis. 

An enteqirising Minister guidetl at tWt time the'helm of 
state; his merits were great, and he therefore receive<l the 
title of lord (CAua), whi^ became with the office hereditary in 
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his family, whilst the king was called Vua (Dova Bov^. The 
former, uniting intrigue with real iwwer. ke])t for many gene¬ 
rations the yua in thraldom; and the actual ruler retained the 
mere shadow of his power. iVs the country remained tranipiil, 
the nation increasc'd in riches, and the Dutch found it advan- 
U«eouB to cstaldish a factory near the capital. At this time 
faUs the flourishing trade with Japan, then the most enter¬ 
prising maritime nation in all Asia ; and the frenuent inter* 
courser with Macao by means of the numerous shijis of the 
Portuguese is arrested. 

\Vc have'now reached the period when the Vua recovered 
hi-H legitimate authority (1748^ and for ever cx|>clled the do¬ 
mineering major domo. 'ITie Tunkin government as much as 
possible discourage<l, from motives of a paltry policy, all inter¬ 
course with foreigners. It was impossible to drive them away 
by main force, but easy to destroy their trade by heavy duties 
and burthens. In this their mandarins fully succeeded; and 
since the middle of last century not a single foreign ship has 
entered. The trade had never been very jirolitable; but as 
long as China refusc<l commercial dealings on a large scale, 
T'unkin offered raw silk on advantageous terms for the Jajian 
market That advantage was finally merged by opening Can¬ 
ton ; and none complained of the lost intercourse with T unkin. 
'J he few Chinese Junks which continued to visit the river were 
rendered hannicss by fiscal regulations, and the nation turned 
its whole attention to internal broils. 'Ibc history of this coun¬ 
try becomes henceforth blended with that of Aiiiiam, and wc 
must therefore retrace our steps to relate the events that took 
place in that country. 

Cochin-China, conqirUing only a narrow striji of land along 
the sea-coast, could never become a jxiwerful state if it did not 
lake advantage of its maritime {losition. Here civilization was 
sub»equcnt to that of T'unkin, and ])arlly commenced by the 
sword, during the time of the J/an dynasty. Mayuen. the cele¬ 
brated conqueror of the South, not satisfied with having planted 
those brass ]>illars which were for ever to fonn the boundary, 
marched in the full career of victory further south. There he 
met with thick forests, and almost insurmountable obstacles. 
Not regarding these, he caused the axe and fire to smooth the 
way. and all the country to lat. 15° was thu.s rendered triliu- 
taiy to China. Its manners, literature, principles, government, 
&c., were thus faithfully grafted on Annam. So distant a 
|>ossession, being frequently under the influence of grasping 
mandarins, did not long remain loyal; for in A.n. 263, Kooteen, 
a daring chief, declared his country free. '1 ho llan had ceased 
to reign, and China was just then in a state of anarchy. 
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Wc may therefore consider Koolefn as the founder of the 
kingdom. After him rose a numlwr of petty chief*, mere vas¬ 
sals of China, who regularly j«aid their tribute. Thu* they 
might have remained undUtiirwd from the north, if China had 
not nnxluced an Emperor in many re8f>ects resembling I>ouis 
XIV. of France, in ranffte, of the Suy race, a.d. fi05—617. 
He was fond of splendour, luxury, and martial glory, and soon 
exhausted his treasury, which, notwithstanding the use of 
evciy expedient, could not bo rejdenishod. Now he had heard 
of gulden mountains in the south, of India's treasures, and 
forthwith resolved to ]>osse>s himself of them. The Chinese 
intruders reached the country, stripped the ancestorial temples 
of the little gohl they contained, destroyed the capital, and 
returned disap|>ointed with their booty. The country, which 
had hitherto Iwre the name of LinS, was henceforth called, 
from its new capital, Chcnehivff. From this time until 1166 we 
know little of the events which occurred; a very intelligent 
sovereign then ascended the throne, and his first endeavour 
was to o|)cn a commercial intercourse with Ilarnan. His mer¬ 
chants finding there %’ery little favour, were expelled from the 
harbours under the ignominious accusation of having been 
pirates. No doubt can therefore exist but the Annamete were 
then engaged in navigation, and very probably brought from 
the south the productions so much desired in China. 'I'hey 
had access to the harbours on the main, fur allusion is made to 
their shijM periodically visiting the port of Amoy. 'ITie king 
thus frustrated in his Mnevolent intentions, all at once endea¬ 
voured to obtain glory by war. and for that pur])ose attacked 
Kamliodia by water and land. A very disastrous struggle 
ensued, in which the Cochin-Chinesc, after heavy losses, proved 
ultimately the victors. 

The accession of Kublai to the Chinese throne was grccU*d 
by the Annam king with assurances of entire submission. 
'Ihe Khan understood the compliment literally, and forthwith 
disimtehed a grandee with a very strong guard to maintain his 
autrarity. The officer arrived by sea, and endeavouit'd to 
exterminate the last adherents of the Sung princes. 'I'hese 
being everywhere hunted down, sought finally refuge in these 
remote regioas. The retinue of the officer was too small to 
rcalite all the expectations of his sovereign, and he prefeired 
leaving a country to becoming an object of public violence. 
The 51 ongul army about to invade Cochin-China by land was 
defeated by the Tunkineso. Kublai therefore fitted out a 
splendid fleet, wliich reached its destination, and laid waste the 
capital. But the inhabitants, no wise daunted, fled to the 
mountains, and thence maintained a parly warfare, which re- 
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duccd the Mongiils in number, and rendered large reinforce¬ 
ments necessary. Kublai's death put an end to those enter¬ 
prises. and the Cochin-Chinese gloried in their strength, of 
which they had for the first time made a trial. 

The accession of the Ming dynasty was hailed with joy, and 
rich presents of odoriferous woods accompanied the tribute- 
bearer, the servant of a tyrannical king. He had a consider¬ 
able navy, and professed to have taken twenty piratical junks, 
which no doubt were traders that had approached too near his 
])orU. 

The feuds with Tunkin had been of a long standing. BoUi 
countries preferml their complaints to China, and many a 
high mandarin enriched .himself on being appointed umpire. 
Still the causes of jealousy were never removeil. and a border 
war was from tiim* to time waged with great ferocity between 
two nations so similar in every respect. The 'I'unlcincse had 
in these struggles the advantage of numbers; the Cochin-f’hi- 
nese, of daring. Hut the former being in possession of many 
resources, finally gained a complete victory (1471), and Cochin- 
China from that moment became tributaiy. The atUmtion of 
the king w-as henceforth dirccteil to internal improvements,, 
and wars with the Kamb<idians. 'I'he strife of |iarties and the 
intrigues of the court form no cilifying.jiart of their hLstorv. 
Their name was scaiwly known beyond‘the confines of their 
own territory. During short intervals tlicir inde]>cndeiicc was 
asserted, and again lust. 

In the middle of the lost century Voo-ttoi (the name of his 
reign was Kaiing-shung) sat on the throne. He was an effe- 
ininatc prince, whd, priding himself on the eastern part of 
Kambodia being permanently attached to his empire, indulgi^ 

» in all the debaucheries of an Kastern court, and appointed 
eunuchs as rulers. The iin|Kists levied on the nation were 
very heavy, and the tyranny of the officers exceeded all 
bounds. The immediate consequences were general poverty 
and wretchedness, which led to subsequent resistance; and the 
]>eople, driven to despair, joyfully rallied around three bro- 
thcra, known under the name of ^Fy-son (western mountaineers) 
at Qiiinhon. M hat profession these men had at first is not 
known: but some record them to have been merchants and 
miesU; others artisans and agriculturisU: they followed jw- 
haps more than one calling. Small was their band when they 
^t became known as robbers, and were proclaimed outlaws 
Dc^ir, however, drove the boldest to their standards, and in 
a short time they ventured to face the royal army. The Tun¬ 
kin king had in the meanwhile been called upon as 
to settle matters, and appeared in full array on the 


liege-lord 

frontiers. 
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Voo-tsoi by this time had already suffered a total defeat by the 
reliels, and lost his crown and life; his army di8|>er8eu, or 
enlisted under the Ty-sons, and only his consort earaped with 
his secon<l son (the eldest being killed in battle), to regain at 
a more fortunate day the royal diadem. Nhak, the leading 
man of the trio, instantly resolved to push the victory; and 
routing the Tunkinesc, took possession of the country. The 
king, driven to the greatest straits, apjdied to Keenlung, Em¬ 
peror of China, a warlike monarch, who from his palace dic¬ 
tated orders and simt behests, and without ever entering upon 
a single camuai^n, had oroved victorious in Turkestan and 
Sungaria. To increase tne splendour of his reign, he took up 
the case of the defecated Tunkinesc king in full carne'sl, proluibly 
with some desire of conquest, and disi-atched a lar>;e army to 
the wuth. Chinese soldiers are excellent as an armed police, 
but in war worse than useless. It is said that ICO.CCO men—a 
numlier greatly overrated—marched into Tunkin, and fulling 
into marshes and jungle, they were attacked by epidemic dis¬ 
eases, and then on all sides l>eaten by Nhak. Small was the 
numbe-r of those who.escaped the slaughter. Up to this day 
the inhabitants glory in this feat of valour, though the victory 
was gained by a rebel, for their countrymen overcame the 
proud Chinese. The Great Em|x?ror, at first so desirous to 
interfere, hesitated not a moment in acknowledging the victor 
as^ king, who forthwith took the name of Luny-nrany for his 
reign, and considered himself the rightful possessor of the 
realm. An attempt upon Saigon proved equally successful; 
so that the now usurper believed himself permanently esta¬ 
blished in his dominions. The cruelty exercised by the army 
under his command in cveiy excursion beggars all descrijj- 
tion. 

The widow-queen in the meanwhile fled to the south. 
Her son, even as a lioy, betraying precocious talent, took the 
most lively interest in all her proceedings. Meeting at Saigon 
wvcral Portuguese and one Frengh vessel, she engaged these 
in her cause, and attacked the Ty-sons in their stronghold at 
Quinhon (I7!^l^. Her foreign auxiliaries appear not to have 
been faithful in her Itehalf, and previous to having effected 
anything, they retired before a barbarian enemy. 'I'he young 
king now took refuge in the island Phu-kok, where a number 
of his faithful servants flocked around him. But apprehend¬ 
ing an unexpected descent of the Ty-sons, he went to Siam, 
and serving there for several \cars in the army against the 
Birmans, performed many heroic actions. Tlie a.ssistance 
craved was not accorded; the King of Siam offended the 
Cochin-Chinese prince by disgraceful demands; and so this 
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npirited adventurer left the court to Keek again his fortune in 
tno island of Phu-kok. 

Gea-lony —the name which hU reign sulwcquontly l*ore— 
was a man of a strong mind, well aware of the great supe¬ 
riority of Kuropeans, and the sincere admirer of tneir ascend¬ 
ancy. Amongst the missionaries was at that time llishop 
Adran. a Frenchman (some say a Belgian), railed Behaim 
Pigneaux, a man of a great mind in worldly matters, and sin¬ 
cerely desirous to assist the exiled family* To him Gea-long 
intrusted his son to i>roceed directly to Franco, and jirocure 
assistance there. Adran, quirk in obeying these directions, 
concluded a most favourable treaty for his nation, involving 
the cession of the territory near Turan Bay. (with many other 
political advantages, which would have made the French mus¬ 
ters of the country.) on condition that they should furnish an 
effective naval and land force for reconquering the lost king¬ 
dom for its sovereign. The Governor of I'ondicherrj*, in- 
tnisttHl with part of the execution of the plan, was by no means 
zealous; the revolution intervened, and all the fruits ob¬ 
tained were confined to the enlistment of 8<>mo adventurous 
French officers, who fserved the king with great fidelity. 

.Adran remained the guide of the jirincc for several years, 
and in joy or sufferings never left him, 'Jlte first attempt 
l)cing made on Saigon, the city was recyitured in a sliort time. 
The rel>cl who had obtained from the Chinese the recognition 
as Emperor died in IVJ'2. llis son was only 12 years old; 
and the uncles, who had done so much for establishing the king¬ 
dom, were anxious to seize themselves upon the government,— 
a circumstance which operated most advantageously fur the 

S lans of Gea-long. In the same year the latter met Nhak’s 
ect, and obtained a comjilete victorj', reconquering Quinhon. 
In all the enterprises he showchl himself the foremost, but 
nevertheless patiently listened to the advice of his foreign 
companions. His victories now constantly increased ; in IHD2 
he overcame the third brother of the Tv-sons ; and the heir of 
the crown lieing still young, 'I'unkin bowed likewise to his 
sway. To heal the wounds which a disastrous war and anar¬ 
chy of 28 years’ duration had inflicted upon the country w-os no 
easy matter. Few kings, however, had so great a minister as 
Adran, both in the camp and cabinet 'I'hc army and n&vy 
were organized by Kurojieans; the fortresses laid out accord¬ 
ing to the most scientific plans; the whole system of govern¬ 
ment modelled according to that of France; manufactures and 
plantations promoted, and other Ivenefits created. Gea-long 
refusetl not only to acknowledge fealtv to the Chinese ihnme, 
but even threatened the cmiiirc with an invasion. Feared 
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and revered by his people, he was the first great prince that 
reigned over Cochin-(’hina. 

Affairs wuuld probably have taken quite a different course 
if the French Revolution had not intervened. Tliis Gea-long 
fortunately esca]»cd, and he annexed, as already related, in 
1809, Kainbodia to his country*. On the pinnacle of glory, 
however, when he had lost his Mentor, he changed for tliio 
worse, and with undeviating rigour pursued the svstcin of 
concentrating everything in the Government. The nation was 
to him nothing: he even went so far as to acknowledge that by 
imiwvcrishing the ])coplo the State was most secure against 
reladlion. \Vith all this civilization, such os no other Asiatic 
country could show, the people remained in absolute want, 
and industry was strangled in its very cradle. 

'ITie heir of the crown had embraced Romanism, and died; 
and Gea-long’s successor was Mingh-mang (the name of the 
reign, illustrious destiny), in 1819. He' never understixid 
the institutions of his father, yet was by no means willing to 
break all at once with the French. ’I’o show his desire of 
maintaining the jircvious good understanding, he sent a 
numlxT of presents and a florid letter to I.a?wis XYllI. Al¬ 
though he let the improvements continue, he wished to impress 
on his officers that W intended to revert to Chinese fonns, 
and entirely to tread in the stofis of his ancestors. For this 
purpose he proceeded to the northern frontiers, to undergo the 
humiliating ceremony of receiving the investiture of his king¬ 
dom from a Chinese mandarin in the name of the Emperor, 
and sent from time to time tribute-bearers to the capital. 
M hen the French, in his father’s time, dispatched an envoy to 
insist U|>on the ]>erfurmanco of the treaty concluded through 
Adran, he most |)olitcly refused such a request, would not even 
sec the negotiator, and thus dropped the matter altogether. 
Mingh-mang Went farther, and dismissed one officer after the 
other, belonging to that nation. The French trade was 
gradually likewise very much reduced by most obnoxious 
ini'asures, and irench influence a few years after his accession 
finally ceased. 'ITio presence of the British envoy Cravfurd, 
in 1823, to whom we owe the’best description of the country, 
effecU’d no change. The most liberal promises of trade were 
never realized; a shij), which wanted to buy a caigo of sugar, 
could not procure a single jiecul; and some Americans who 
made a similar attempt fared worse, and liad to suffer many 
extortions. The king, on the contrary, did everything in his 
power to monopolize the principal articles; his mcn-of-war, 
cither built entirely on a Euroja'an model, or half-junk and 
half-ship, were turned into traders, and visited as such 
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periodically Singapore, Canton, and even Calcutta. Thu naval 
mandarins became merchants, and Mingh-mang, whilst reaping 
gain from these voyages (fur sugar and other articles cost him 
nothing, being produced by forced labour), realized much 
money. Amongst the orders sent were steaml)uats and some 
scientific works, which showed that the s])irit of research and 
improvement was not yet entirely extinct, though languishing. 
The king had only one idea, which was egotism; and the 
most crying extortions were exercised to fill his coflera and 
satisfy his whims. Must serious rcladlions therefore arose in 
various {arts of the country, in Kanilaxlia and Tunkin, which 
were put down with great crueltv; he did nut, under such 
circumstances, consider it advisable to punish the Siamese, 
who most wantonly provoked a war. When the King of 
Birmah sent a messenger to suggest joint operations against 
the Siamese and the ofH'ning of intcrcourso through the I>aos 
country', Mingh-mang refused both, and was gl^ to have 
done so, liecause the former ]>owcr was soon engaged in 
a destructive war with England. Foreign trade being 
nearly annihilated, with the exception of the Chinese, the 
anti-national system, formerly upneld by 'I'unkin, was re¬ 
introduced. 

Mingh-mang died in I84I, in the ‘ilst year of his reign, and 
50 years of age, and 'Iliieu-tree succeeded him. This monarch 
has carried the desire of realizing the Chinese system to the 
fullest extent into effect; his installation, his humble sub¬ 
mission to the Celestial dynasty, and his magnificent embassy 
to the court of Peking, sufficiently prove that he has reverted 
to ancient custom, i’hc royal monopoly is in all its vigour; 
and some mandarins, who were sent to Canton to make pur¬ 
chases. not succeeding in accom])lishing the wishes of tneir 
sovenngn. have received most severe cor|)ural ])unishment. 

For a long while some coolness exisUd lietween the French 
and Co^n-Chincse; the former exiReted that the favourable 
change in foreign relations which had occurred in f’hina would 
produce something similar in Annam. 1 hey at least insisUd 
ui»n the free exercise of Hoinanlsm, which ’had hitherto lieen 
most cruelly j)er»ecutcd. 'I he answer was delayed, and two 
frigates sailed to Turan Bay in the spring of iH-i?, to obtain a 
decisive reply; this ai)|)eais to have U'cn refused, and setme 
pre|>aratIons were likewise made on the jiart of the Annamese 
to re‘iie-l the foreigners. The French, however, did not wait for 
this, but, having received some intimation of a sinister design 
^mst them, they attacked the Cochin-Chintse war-vessels in 
the Uy : one was "sunk, another blown u|>, a third burnt, and 
two others which had hoisted a flag of truce were, after the 
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Piipajrrmcnt, sot on firo. 'fhc loss of the Annanicsc appears to 
have i)ccn al»vo 1000 men. This U the first instance of hos¬ 
tility between this country and foreigners from the west; the 
attack on the British apimt in Hue Hiver during the disturb¬ 
ances in 1776 not desen ing that name. The king, indignant 
at this untoward event, ^ve immediate onliTs for surrounding 
the anchoragi' with furtificatioas, and hundreds of labourers 
pmcs'edi'd to the siwt to carr>- on the work ; vet the enterjirise 
was not finished when Sir John Davis arrivcnl in Octolier, 
1847, as British Envoy, to conclude a treaty of jieace and com¬ 
merce. His reception was cordial and hospitable, but the king 
refu-sed to mve an audiimce. Hen* we conclude the historical 
sketch of this country, and now turn our attention to the in¬ 
habitants. 

1 he Coehin-Chinese^ as well as the Tunkinese, arc a race of 
small stature, with great agility of frame, not very dark, ancl 
forming in their features the link lietwecn the Malays and Chinese. 
'ITie ivomen excel in the symmetry of their form, fine eyes, and 
beautiful jet-black hair; the men in their muscular strength, 
so disprojiortionate to their diminutive frames. 'Hie dre« of 
Iwth se-xes is liecoming, and nearly alike; consisting of trow-sors 
and a coat reaching to the ankles with women; with workmen 
only to the knees; but ceremonial costume is ulwavs long. 
I hose who can afford it wear sex'eral dresses over eacli other, 
and it is a mark of distinction and wealth to do so; the 
upjiermost is inrariably of silk, black lieing the favourite colour, 
the underclothes are generally filthy and shabby. The men do 
not shave or cut the hair frequentlv, but tie it together in a 
knot, and wear a turban on the heaill of black and blue crajic, 
the latter most frequently by the womi-n, and in rainy weather 
sugar-loaf bruad-brimm^ Tfiats. Those who lay a claim to 
gentility wear long sleeves and nails; most ]>eo|)le go barefoot; 
the higher ortlcrs use slipjH'rs, fishermim and the lowest working 
classes are not unfrcxjumtly seen naked in hot weather, as in 
.la|)an. Omnnumts, such as bracelets. See., are siiaringly worn 
by the women. 

Their principal food is fish and rice; they are very gros* 
feeders, their stomach refusing nothing—not men putrid meat 
or vennin. To all the produce of the cow they have a settled 
avcbiion; their meals are generally sjiaring, consisting of the 
chca]H-st condiments, with lialachary and similar {ireparations 
to season the rice; at festivals they indulge in many dishes, tho 
most delicious of which are hatrfiwl chickens in the c^g, and 
are fond of presenting the meat on the table in the tbrms of 
animals. 1 hey are a nation that with little sustenance can 
liear great fatigue, and arc fond of liquor of every ilescriiition. 
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drunkenness not beinp considered a ^nce. Their dwellingn 
much resemble the Chinese, but are inferior: a ffreat jMut of 
the nation living in n>ud or Immboo huts, with straw roofs, low 
and uncomfortable; these remain in a state of filtli, without 
either sweeping or cleaning. 

The AnnamtK are a cnecrful race of ]x«iilc. The author 
has lived amongst various trilnM of Asiatics, out he has never 
found such frimdlv companions as they are : so free and unso¬ 
phisticated!, so rea^y to oblige, so o|)cn and kind ; yet they are 
fickle and restless in their disjiosiUon, subject U> sudden im¬ 
pulses, and not faithful to their ])runiLses. 'I'he higher elaascs, 
and C8|xrially the mandarins, imitate the Chinese in their 
grave behaviour, and with tljcm mirth is a crime. 

The females jiredominate in numln’r; they do not live 
secluded, but carry on all cralls and professions, enter on com¬ 
merce, plough the ground, and jurform all the lalwur of the men. 
whose scr^'icem Iwlong to the king, A Cochin-Chinese wife is a 
helpmate indeed, and often maintains her husliand. Marriages 
amongst the mass of the people arc not entered u])un belorc 
twenty years of age, amongst the higher classes earlier; tho 
wife is a slave to her husliand, and has scarcely any privileges. 
'I’hough there are veiy severe laws against thclireach of matri¬ 
monial fidelity, the Annunicsc are nevertheless in this respect 
very loose in their manners, and it is by no means a disgrace 
to a girl to have lost her virginity. It is an honour to have 
childnm, and in a country where they can be so easily fed 
families that have many consider themwlvcs rich. All classes 
chew ihc betel-nut, nnil smoke incessantly ; two bags that contain 
th<^ necessaries of life, with the moneyj are thrown, tied on 
strings, over the shoulder, and denote a certain degree of re- 
sjK'ctability, only that they cannot be worn in the presence of 
higher iiersonages. 

The syston of slavery which the Gwemment has enforced 
on the nation has much debased the character. Every male 
belongs to king, and must either enlist in the anny or 
work one-third, if not one—half, of tlie year lor the sovert'ign 
without pay; this iiroduccs a spirit of’listless indifference in 
reganl to nroperty, and the heavy and inhuman punUhinents 
inflicted ofum for the most trivial faulu. n-nders the heart 
callous and the character cringing. The nation is debased liy 
a consistent s>'8tem of tyranny, which inconantly grinds it down 
and reduces the people to poverty and wretchedness. ’ 

The doctrines of Buddha are pro formd professed by a very 
few ; the mass docs not care for suiiematural worshiii^ and is 
aubjert to the most abject superstition. I’he AnnamiU may 
lie saiti u> iHf far more urcligious than even the Chinese; 
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with few temples, still fewer priests, mendicants hy profession, 
and dilTcrinj^ little from the Bonzes of China; tlie mandarins 
naturally finifess a deep veneration for the doctrines of Kung- 
foot-sze, and thus despise religion altogether as gross superstition. 
The veneration for the de{>arted u^ead is general, and the 
temples containing their tablets arc the most sacred s])ots of 
worship. 

The language of Annum shotvs a great mass of monosyllabic 
words, originallv used by the aborigines, on which the Chinese 
was graiUsl and so thoroughly amalgamated as to constitute one 
whole. Then? are sounds which are not met with in any of the 
numerous dialects of the Celestial Empire, and which the 
Chinese cannot even pronounce: such as ra, roi, rum, trang, 
krang,^ &c.; truong, glory; doain phuok,; rauri, anger ; 
8^. The language is by no means meirifluou.s, and is spoken 
with extrnoniinar}' rapidity by tlm natives. For many ideas 
there are Chinese and aboriginal words, us with as I.Atin and 
Saxon; the Chinese is more in use with the higher classes, 
who pride themselves on their learning in thut tongue. For 
attract subjects the Chinese alone stands, but all ordinary 
things in life have names originally derived from the languairo 
of the aborigines. 

The language has no inllection whatsoever, for the genitive 
not even a particle: this is indicated by ])osition mercly,— 
each konnit. the child's Ixxik. All grammatical niceties arc 
conveyed by jwrticles, in which the language ulmuntK and 
which constitute the skeleton of the whole, llie construction is 
natural and simple: inversion producing a change of the sense, 
whilst the once-constituted order leaves nut the least ambiguity; 
the tones being so full tluit they can Im distinctly conveyed hy 
our letters, althougli tlic intonation can never * be expressed, 
the .Annameso adopted from their teachers the Chinese 
characU*rs to write their ideas. Not yet satisfied with 30,000 
symliuls, for the ac(]uisition of which a whole life scarcely proves 
sufficient, they moreover framed from tlicsc materiuU many 
others of their own, unintelligible to the Chinese, and con¬ 
founded the meanings with, each oilier. I hus the written 
inedium liecamc more difficult than even in China, and the 
acme of jierfoction was sought in Iwing able to draw and explain 
llie greatest {lossible nunilier of idemogical sigus. How much 
this retards the acquisition of real knowledge, when so many 
years arc necessary merely to learn to read, need not to l>c 
stated; and the nation, as a whole, can only then rise in the 
scale, of nations when a syllaliary or alphabet is adopted; the 
lower classes have liecn forced to use this expeilient, employing 
a small number of charac'tcrs as a syllaliary to convey souno. 
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not mcaninf;, and thus cxprcm thrir ideas according to Uic oar. 
ITic attempt, however, is exceedingly clumsy, and the j>eoplo 
are nut agreed in the various ]>rovinccs; so that this written 
medium presents a real Babel, whilst the professional literati 
look down u|>on it with the utmost contemi>t. 

Annam has no literature of its own : whatever it ikkscsscs U 
Chinese, with its small range of ideas and stereotyjteu thoughts. 
The Annamese jrassess all the agricultural skill of the ('hinese, 
their industry and perseverance, but are im])cded in following 
out their desires by incessant calls on the jiart of Government 
for their gratuitous lalnur. There remain every year more 
than 100,000 peculs of rice for ex])ortation ; the cuftivation of 
the sugar-rane, as well as the pre|«ration of suffer, has of late 
years much imjiroved, because this commodity furnished the 
Wst article fur the royal mono|x>ly; the Chinese at present 
engage, as also in KamiKxlia, in planting it, and the sugar vies 
now in goodness of quality with what comes from Siam. We 
do not think that the present exjiortations are below 70,000 
peculs, a great jmrt of which finds it way to the northern iiorts 
of China, but sells lielow the Formosa sugar. Cotton is of the 
best quality; and if wo assign 60,000 ]>eculs for cxiiorUtion, 
princi|)ally to Canton, wo shall not be very wrong. There is 
much raio-silk, principally for home consumption, produced; 
the Tunkinese are the best silk-cultivators, but have not yet 
Icanit to adapt their staple to the foreign market We do not 
believe that the whole ex|>ortation exceeds 1300 ])oculs per 
annum; much of this is resold at Canton to Parsec merchants, 
for the consumption of India. Amongst the staple articles 
cinnamon ranks very high, Iteing universally used throughout 
China as^ an excellent sjiocific in medicine. Including the 
coarser kinds the whole exportation amounts perhaps annually 
to 4000 (icculs. In the southern parts the cocoa-nut grows very 
luxuriantly, and hence large cx]>ortatiun of the oil takes place. 
Cardamoms are another article, of which China takes perhaps 
1000 jjcculs per annum. Of betel-nut the junks take to the 
same country perhaps 30,000 peculs. The royal mcnoiwlv in 
eaffle-tcood is considerable, and an annual exportation of 300,000 
dl is not much under the mark ; this must first be carefully 
pounded and ]irei«red, and the quality is determined by the 
amount of aromatic oil it conUins. The ex|>ortation of dte- 
woods is limited, owing to the want of enteqirise on the lart of 
the Kanibodians. * 


Otsticklac, the product of an insect like the cochineal and 
of pmWe perhaps 50,0C0 dollars’ worth are annually 
^lu. Of the Dioscorca alata, sjwkcn of before, the Tuii- 
kmese cx,>ort at least 50,000 peculs. If the fisheries yield 
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100,000 dollars for exportation, after supplying the large con¬ 
sumption of the ]>euplc at home, we may form some idea of 
this branch of industry. Annam and Kambodia export chiefly 
to China a larger quantity of ivory, elephants’ hides and 
bones, as well as of rhinoceros’ bones, than any other country. 

'I’he above is the raw produce prepared for the foreign 
market. 'I'he .Annamese have not sufficient manufacturing 
skill to prepare any articles for foreign consumption; they 
weave their own cloth, which is homely enough, using also the 
stuffs of China, as well as, to a small extent, our woolens and 
calicoes, with the silks of the former country. Tunkin manu¬ 
factures a kind of light summer cloth, which is so chca|i that 
even the Chinese can export it thence at an advantageous 
rate. In all other articles for the convenience of life the .An- 
namesc are still rhildnm; the Tunkinesc rank next to their 
masters the Chinese, and excel only in the preparation of 
lacquer-ware. There is a kind of durable silk stun which the 
Kambodians prepare and also sell to the neighbouring nations. 
Whilst the mass of the nation still remains ignorant of manu¬ 
facturing skill, the king has surrounded himself with the best 
artisans that can be procured. The men solely work as slaves 
for their master, often without the least remuneration; and 
hence it is very common that individuals who excel in their 
profession hide their suiwriority os much as {XMsible, lest their 
art might be mode tributary to the court. 

Since the supremo government has monopolized all the 
branches of production and industry, the amount of trade on 
account of the king has very much increased, both to Canton 
ns well as to Singapore; the establishment of this latter 
settlement has given great development to the Annam com¬ 
merce in general, and the only manufacture of the south, viz., 
salt, has olwavs found there a ready sale. 

The principal foreign trade of Cochin-China is with the 
Chinese, the junks of whom repair to Saigon, Faifo, Hue, 
Kacho, and several of the minor harbours: the average num¬ 
ber has been roughly rated at 300 small and large vessel^ 
carrying from 150 to 6000 peculs. The greneral ex|)orts are 
thoK before mentioned; the im|>orts arc silk piece^joods of 
various descriptions, the coarser kinds of teas, and coarse 
china-ware, b<»ides a great variety of Chinese manufacture, 
such os na]>cr, cotton stuffs. See., which are pretty generally 
coMumeu, whilst the Junks from SingajKiro and other ]>orts 
bring iron, opium, cotton manufactures, woollens, cutlery, &c. 

rhe principal trade exists with tlio various rm]>oriums of 
llaenan: the junks arc very small that start from thence to 
Tunkin and Hue, as well as Faifo; tliey exchange home pro- 
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dure and export a ^oat deal of rice: their number is never 
under 200, some of which make three voyages ]:er annum, 
principally to Tunkin: the adjacent districts of Kwangtung 
likewise carry on a small coastii^ trade. 'I he junks which 
have most valuable cargoes come from Canton both to Tunkin 
as well as to Cochin-China and Kamlnxlia, but those of Tcoclieo 
(Chaouchoo) are mure numerous, and their countrymen being 
the principal merchants, the trade is very profitable: there 
arc a few from .Amoy, and now and then a straggler from 
Shanghae. The Fokeiin ('hinesc have, however, never been 
able to extend their trade miiterially: a number of vessels 
which load at Saigon annually visit 'iVentsin, principally with 
betrl-nut. 


Of the internal trade to Kwangtung, Kwangse, and Yunnan, 
we know little, though mutual wants Imvc created a consider¬ 
able intercourse. In looking over the im|x>rt8 given in the 
Chinese custom-house Ixxik, we find a variety of provisions, 
such as rice, dried venison, stag-antlers, and es|)ccially salt- 
fish, drugs of various descriptions, incense, aromatic woods, 
betel-nut, tlie Chooleang, metals, and alum, verdigris, wax, 
varnish, timber, &c., which arc imported from 'I'unkin, whilst 
China sends fans, caps, umbrellas, clothing, and a few piece- 
goods in exchange. Many of the goods thus obtained from 
Tunkin are again c.tporteif from Canton. 

There is a little trade with the I^os in horses, elephants, 
ivory, rhinoccros’-horns, drugs, aromatics, silver anu gold. 
IMnnufactures for clothing and domestic use arc given in ex¬ 
change by the Tonkinese, who realize often large profits with 
these simjilc people. The coasting trade with Siam in small 
miserable vessels, carried on by Kang Cao and Saigon, is very 
insignificant. 

The internal trade is facilitated by canals and roads con¬ 
structed, with an immense expense of human life, at the sug¬ 
gestion of the celebrated Adran. ITte oppn^ssive measures 
of Government much hamjwr the native trader, for every vessel 
must take a quantity of public stores for nothing, and the ex¬ 
tortions through a canal and sea-voyage arc numerous. 

A esscls trading to the Cochin-Chinesc harbours isiy a mode¬ 
rate measurement duty, which is lowest at Huti and highest at 
Saigon. Junks that come from Tcochoo jiay least of all, crtffl 
on itn|K>rU nothing; on exports of luxuries 5 per cent., on 
timber, &c., 10 jier cent. 1 he state does not wish to profit by 
triulo or to encourage it, being i>c<rsuaded that it will prove 
ruinous in the end to the country. ' 

Government casts cash in imitation of the Chinese, but of 
baser mcUl—with the name of the reign on it, of which 
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600 piece* subdividcti into docimala arc put on a «trin«» called 
a kviin, which circulate at the rate of 5-6 time* the actual 
value of the original cost. They arc called dong (copper), 
and form the most objectionable mon»*tary medium [loasiblc. 
The gold and silver ptcces issued by CJovcmment are mostly 
of an oblong form, like Chinese ink: the largest piece of 
silver is mimed non bak, and of gold nen vang, the gold one 
valuing •18'J Comi»any’8 ruiHjes. the silver one *32, with 5 per 
cent, alloy. Gold pieces of one half the weight are more fre- 
quciltly met with; single ounces of gold (di/iA vann, qolden 
uaify, and of silver {dinh bak, silctr nail), a* well ns naff and 
cpiarter ounces, arc issued in fur greater quantities than the 
above; all have the name of the reign during which they 
were cast uiam them. I.atcly the king coined pieces in imita¬ 
tion of our dollar ( Tambak Iran or liakchim phe), in weight -I'iO 
grains troy; but the adulteration of the metal is so great that 
the real value only amounts to 1-6 ni{>ce. 'ITic relative value 
of the tilctr compared with the zink currency fluctuate* very 
much—ordinarily twoAira/i arc exchanged for one Tambak Iran. 
The mass of the people is seldom in possession of silver and 
gold: there is only one rich man in the country, the kinff, and 
he takes a pleasure in hoarding bullion; tlie measures of 
length and capacity arc nearly the same as in China. 

\Vo have hitherto only B|x)ken of the Annam race, and it 
will now be necessary to remark briefly on the other tribes who 
inhabit the country. 

I he most numerous arc the Kambodians, a race at iwescnt 
below the Siamese in point of civilization, with coarse features 
and dark complexion, and less of the Tartar countenance than 
any other ludo-Chittese nation. The men go half nakcil and 
the women also dress very sparingly, the higher orders only 
wearing sandals and the majority of the people going barefoot. 
ITiey are moderate in their diet—a basin of rice and some 
salt-fish are all they desire for their daily food; they can even 
with this endure much fatigue and hard work. They arc 
slavish in their veneration to their superiors, and willingly 
endure the most brutal treatment without murmuring. 
nea is a national defect, which is considerably increased by the 
Goveimment robbing the people of the fruits of their lalxiur. 
The Kambodians are patient in enduring cruelty, and always 
ready to sacrifice themselvoi for their mandiirimi; they have 
ancient laws, enforced with great strictness, and arc trained 
from their youth to obedience. Polygamy is generally |>er- 
niitted, but only J.he nobility avail ihemselvoa of it, tlie concu¬ 
bine or second wife lieing indeed not far aliovc the level of a 
slave. Pride and falsehood are nut their besetting sins; a 
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Kninbodian is mthcr rude than deceitful; they arc much piven 
to lire worship of liuddha; their priesthood is numernu!!, em- 
bracinp a preat part of the adult inaleit. The monasteries 
contain the little leaminp ixissesscd by the nation, which con¬ 
sists in a triflinp knowletlpe of the Palee, the lanpuape of their 
sacred Iwoks. Though their own literature is considerable, a 
])ric»t considers it licneath him to know the works of his coun¬ 
trymen. The art of ]iiintinp has never lx>en intiotluced, and 
the Iwoks M'hirh now circulate are mostly written on ]>alm- 
leaves, and are the productions of earlier apes. The lan^ape 
is harsh, more fwlysyllabic than any of the neighbouring ones, 
without inflexion, but com]iamtivelv rich: it contains many 
Siamese and Annamese words, yet cTiffers materially from Iwth 
tongue:^ lia\*inp retained little of the system of intonation. 
The Knmbodiant arc iierseverinp agriculturists, loth to leave 
their own counti-j- and visit foreign parts: they possess no ma- 
nufactunng skill, nor do they show any ambition to imjirove in 
civilization. Being enthralled by the priesthood and devoted 
to Buddhism, the nation stands as a mere blank, without a 
pi^'cct of amelioration unless awakened by ('hrlstianity. 

The inhabitants of 'TsinmjM {^Loi or Eican loi in Annamese^ 
had a sterile soil for their inheritance': perhajw therefore they 
engaged in navigation to tiupnly their wants. One of the 
rajah-s having married in the hftee-nth century a Javanese prin- 
ce'ss, would indicate some connexion with that island. Little is 
known of the rountrv, nor docs any celebrity attach to the 
natives, who lieing strict followers ot’Buddha, by turns l)e>camc 
subject to the Kamlxxlians and Annamese, but have re¬ 
mained vassals to the latter for a century. The oppression of 
their new maste*rs has fiirced the people into mountain fast- 
nessers, and the Cochin-t/hinesc, to control them, have e*rected 
fortifications and keep up large garrisons. 

The nuincruuH A/oi (mountaineers) tribes have yet escatied the 
knou ledge of even traveller: ther apfiear to be'* a haidy race 
ivith a muscular frame, and henev well fitted for slaves. Of 
their religion. cusUuus, and manners we vet know nothing, and 
the Annamese take a ideasure in describmg thim as ictW beasts 
though they are proUbly their ancestors, fiom whom, by a 
mixture with the ( hincse, the jiresent race sprang, and in fact 
the same here as the Afraoutsse aw in China. • 

We may here sjn-ak of the Christians in Annam. The Por- 
tuguene having wtablishcd their trade, considered it their saertd 
duty as true Romanists to jiromulgate their faith. The chaii- 
lains of their vesseU were at first considered the iiroper men for 

much zeal until 

Ruiz, a Sismish kranciscan, with some comiwmions. in 1583, 
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commcnred Im labours. .After him two Jesuits set sail for thia 
country in 1615: though one of them fell a sacrifice to hia 
zeal, Uhodcs resumed the work with hLs comranions and |)cne- 
trated into Tunktn in I6:i7, where he convertt*d many to jiojK*rv. 
The congrt>gations notwithstanding all vicissitudes, incrtoMtl; 
other orders likewise lulioured, and there were in the seven¬ 
teenth century alwut 400,(KX* individuals (not inc'uding the 
convents in Kambodia) numl>ered to the Komish church. The 
conversions were easy; a man acceiiU'd the Koniish rosary for 
that which the Buddhists used, sulistituted for his household 
gods some images of saints, kept the festiyals, rejHated prayers, 
and he thus became a Christian. Priests and friars from J/<i- 
ni/ri lalxmred hard in this mutter, and under |a*rsecution and 
^nfic-e of human life, most cruelly effected the shrine of idols 
in confonnity with the laws bid down by the Inquisition. In 
Adran they found an enlightened adyocate, a man both worldly 
wise and anxious to promote Homnnitm. The converts raiiidlv’ 
i^imsed, as ^e supreme government made no op|x»ition. 

^ of the |x>pc the missions were renewed with 

full vigour, and the Frencli took a leading jiart. Bishops and 
simplc^missionarira flocked to the countrj-: the old king re¬ 
mained neutral, without making any difficulty. Sulwequently 
Mnifflimany, fearing the too great ascendancy of foreigners, in¬ 
stituted a [lersecution of the most horrible nature, in which 
the foreign missionary and native convert shaied together. Of 
the 425,0(W Christbns said to have lived in the country, many 
had to sral their confession ot the Virffin Mary and finn belief 
in the ^inb with their blood, and the foreign missionaries were 
in nowLse behind in this resiiect Notwithstanding all this, 
new attempu have lieen made to supply the iibce of those who 
died in wreUhed jirisons or on the scaffold, and a host of 
I'rench pricsU* liave from time to time iienctrated into the 
TOuntry. a recent visit of some British naval officers the 
Itoinan Catholics believed them to be sent for religious pur- 
iwsw, and raiiie out in crowds to salute them, licgging to be 
TOnft>s.sH. The prewmt king acte with gn-at severitv against 
this rchj^on and a f hincsc cajiUin of a junk was k-headed 
hecause he had brought with him a French bishop, whilst the 
Clew was sent into lianlshment. Must of the Chinese colonists 
h^ni yVa-cAoo, a district on the east of Kitanytutiy province: 
they are merchants artisans and common workmen, and as 
they are not subject to the oppreseivo law of gratuitous lalioiir 


ot nslioii 16 buimpa ajitl SO Fmicb oiiiiiMuriM 
m Ixxbiii'Cmu; in Tunkiii 17 bitiio|« »nd •17 niaiunaria*. Thne an at pnaml 
Tunkin aluna SO naiirr pnachm, bcaiiln Spaimh Dinniiiicaiia. In 
CocbioCluna Propn then an about fOUO Cbriituiia, in Tunkin abvut 360.000. 
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to the State, they have great advantages over the native*, 
soever is lawfully marrii-U to a native woman becomes bond Jide 
a citizen, and hu children are not allowed to leave the country, 
and are treated as if they were actually AnnameM. 

lire fi’w descendants of Portuguese settled in Kambodia we 
need not mention, or some thousand Malays, who have also lieen 
domesticaUsi there. There reside other rutle tribes, whose 
names we do not even know; Iving few. they are scattered, and 
remain in a sa\age state. 

Political Divisions.—Kamboilia was originally divided into 
six provinces, viz.. Dong-nai, QuiduA, Sadrh, Afelho, Kamao, 
and Teksea — lurmcs, tliough |>ulitically extinct, still, in the 
mouths of the |H*ople, are far more in use than the new ones 
applied by the Cocnin-Chinese. 'ITrese an* Go~sat-tran, JIateen, 
Nam-vang, An-giang, Viiih-than, Dinh-tuong, Phan~gen, liien- 
hoa. Go-sat-tran comprises the N.W.; the southern |)ort is not 
unfrecjuently named Gea-dinh, and the northern mountainous 
division Nocor Kltamer (the native terra attached to it),.without 
any subdivision. Our former general geographical remarks 
have given the outline of the country; we now add that iMphefn- 
paoa is the mirthernmost city on the Alchom, a ])laco of some 
trade, where the KamlKxlians mix with the I<aos. About ‘.iO 
g. m. farther to the S.E. on Ur’ same river is Jlan-cliun, Koo- 
latltefn. In lat 16’ is the N.W. frontier town towards Siam, 
placed in a wildcrnciss. Lak-khon is on the left l>ank of the 
river, and princi|)allr inhabited by J.Aoei, this Iteing one of their 
most flourishing establishments. T/ian-lao-thak U in 15* 20' N. 
lat., and Aluong-hong in 14' 20', l>uth on the right side of the 
river; Kaba-than is lowcT down; Tinh-suong amongst the 
mountains in the Alui country; Suk-la and Suk-roi, with Kamon, 
arc frontier towns on the boundaries oi the Uat-tambang pro¬ 
vince. Of all the almve-mentioncd rrlaces none contains more 
titan 20,(Xl0 inliabitants, who either live in small ItanilsKi huts, 
or, if wealthy, in dwellings made of jdanks. Some have Itcen 
fortified by the sagacious Annamese; and if it were not for this 
circumstance they would not deserve the title of toivus. 'ITie 
inhabitants, accustomed to poverty, have never had any inter¬ 
course with foreigniva to feel the want of their commodities. 
Amongst them are many excellent hunters, Iwld enough to meet 
the elephant and tiger in deadly comlrat: the latter animal is 
frequmtly tamed here and cxi>orted, to Ik? sold firr even less 
than a buifalo. With the hides and dried flesh of star/s, which 
are frequently met with, a considerable trade is transacted in the 
town* on the coast, and the meat jirincipally sent to China. The 
antler* and sinews furnish there a delicacy which only the rich 
can afford, and are sold at very high prices. All the jjarts of a 
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ti^*r, from the skin to the very Itones, arc exported to Cliina; 
the gall, in |)articular, ia in much rexfuest amongst military offi¬ 
cers, who make a mixture of it, and drink it to inspire'them 
with courage: they also sU-ep on tlie skin, so that the inhahi- 
tents find hunting a very prolitablo employment. The chase is. 
indeed, the only profession they carry on to |)erfcction; their 
fields arc indifferently cultivated, ani they have no manufac¬ 
tures. 

Of the ancient canital /*(miy)ai)7rry (Vinh-lung) on the Bien-ito 
(Orcat I.akc) we liavc already spoken. The walls are still 
stonding, and fully prove that it must have been a very large 
city, with an immense number of inhabitants, 'rhere are the 
rums of magnificent and extensive temples, the sulwtructions of 
palaces anil antique sculjitures, all in nixips of rubbisli, without 
attracting the slightcwt attention from the existing generation. 

riie present ca]>ital, which docs not contain much aliovc 
.30,000 inhabitant^ and these in the most abject poverty, is 
Colum^ (Nam-vang-than, in Annamese), on a branch of the 
ri\er flowing out of the lake, and joining the Mekom It is 
admirably situaUxl for trade, and a fi*w Chinese have availed 
themselves of these natural advantages to carry on their traffic, 
'ilie present king lives under the oppressive ha’nd of the Anna- 
rncse, in a humble manner, with madeqiinte revenu<», and 
almost forsaken by his own subjects. Strictly watched by the 
conqueitira, and treaUxl with contempt by the Kamliodians 
themselves, his lot is by no means enviable. 

Of all the cities of lower Kamliodia Laigon stands foremost, 
llie dei)th of the river on which it is placed, its vicinity to the 
sea, and its extensive inland communication, constitute it an ini- 
|)ortant emporium. 1 he entrance is at Kangeo, a miserable fish¬ 
ing village amidst jungle, and surrounded by a wilderness that 
swarms with tigers and serpents. 

'Hie country, however, soon afterwards im]uovc8; large rice- 
fields are observed through the thick foliage ; the river continues 
very dwp, and the ascent lends to two of its branches, both of 
which fall, at a short distance, 10. and W. into the sea. iTic 
jopulation is here considerable, and several manufactures of 
^ree silk stuffs are said to exist not far from this sjiot. Saioon 
uai)out 30 KnprJuh mile^ fruin the sea: but before reaching t^t 
yiWeo the traveller arrives at Piugeh^ the residence of the jiro- 
^ncial governor ; a city with many new fortifications built after 
Kurop(.an principles, with arsenals and docks for the building 
of war-vessels, anti a large population with a considerable trade. 
•SaiV/en is situated about 3 miles further, upon an insignificant 
branch of the river; and though the principal trading town, it 
docs not admit any but small vessels. Both arc intersected by 
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many canals full of boats, like Chinese towns; for many people 
live here continually on the water. One may sec here the yery 
larpc Kambotlia timber, of which a single plank will sometimes 
measure 100 feet; ond the largest lioats are hollowed out of a 
single trunk. It is also so cheap that nowhere can vessels be 
built at so low a rate; and the king ]>aying nothing either 
for materials or workmen, his navy is the cheapt'st in the 
world. The streets are broatl and lined with bamboo shojis, 
the Chinese alone having res])eetable houses. Provisions l)eing 
very cheap, one scarcely ever meets a pauj)er; but the moss of 
the* ]xx»ple {xwsess little beyond the necessaries of life, as they 
arc kept in a state of jtoverty by the Government At the com¬ 
mencement of this century the foreign trade was considerable, 
es^iecially with Portuguese vetweU; now, indeed, not a single 
ship enters the harliour, which, by its deep river and variety of 
natural ^rroductions, is sujierior to any other in Annam. 

Dong-nai lies two days N.E. of this city, to which it is joined 
by an excellent canal. Hein}j tlio ancient capital, under the 
Ivambodian reign, of the province to which it gave its name, it 
is, up to this «lay, visited oy Chinese merchants for the sake of 
trade. 'I'hc lx*tcl-nut obtaincnl here is of the liest description. 
The city itself is fiir lielow Saigon in extent, which some esti¬ 
mate to have 180,000 inhabitants. 'J he left Imnk of the river is 
thickly inhabited. We find the large city Dien~ho&. towards the 
N., a very thriving place, on the same canal as the former; 
Lai-thu and Go-kong are ])laced on the very banks of the river; 
farther inland, Dahan, Dongmon, Rach-choai, Kamro, and other 
jilaccs, with a numerous jiopulation. On tlie right bank arc 
J*hwi-yrn-tran, the chief town of a district, Tanan, and others. 
The Delta, by reason of the frerment inundations and impene¬ 
trable forests, is far less inhabiteu. 

We now ap])roarh the northern branch of the Mekom, a country 
teeminR witn the fruits of the earth like Egj'pt. Not far from 
the entrance is Dinh-tuong city, a place of some imiiortancc. 
We find, on pursuing a north-westerly course, Beean, liach-san. 
Canto, and Bai-cham, 'Plie rice-fields are here of the most 
luxurious description, and the crops seldom fail; yet there 
exists still greater fertility in the country lietween the two 
Iwanches, where we find Tra~on, near the mouth of the southern 
branch; then I'ung-lim, Kaudang, Tham-luon, and other places. 
The whole presents here one level of rice-fields, similar to the 
plain in the neighliourhood of Bo»g-kok. The natives, notwith¬ 
standing this great abundance, are very poor, and reside in 
wretched hovels. 

On the right shore of the southern branch (also called Oiihe- 
quaeme) we jierceive the same luxuriant vegetation and exten- 
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•ivo cultivation: the principal place ia Trandidao. There arc 
other cities, such as lia-hat, Rach-rit, Chaudok-don, and Pak- 
kam. 

The south-western part of LotcerKambodia is far less inhabited. 
On the coast we find a few inhabitonU ; but farther inland im¬ 
mense, an^ in most places, impenetrable jungles present them¬ 
selves, which render cultivation difficult, llatefn (Kangkauu) 
we have already mentioned ; it is a thriving city on account of 
Chinese industiy*. Giang-than and Rach-vaok are likewise towns 
of some extent. To the N. of Kang-kaou the countiy lMHX}mes 
xcry mountainous, and total solitude reigns there amongst the 
forests and the most exuberant foliage—the abode of monkeys 
and tigers. 

. Looking at Kambodia we find that, although never esteemed 
highly by huru]^n8, it is nevertlieless a region of imiwrtance 
—with many cities, abundant resources, natural Unuties, and 
scenery well worth exploration. 

Cochin-China is divided into the folhnving districts, lieginning 
with the S.:— Dm-thuan, Nha-trang, Phu-gen, Qui-nhon, Ilvd- 
ngai, Quang-nam, Quang-duk, Quang-tri, Qaang-bin, Nqne-an. 

Of the sterility of the southern j«rt, which embraces Ttiamtta, 
we luve s|)uken Ix'fore; yet its sandy soil bears productions 
jiceuliar to this region, and nowhere else is the eagic-irood 
The country has not lost by l*cnng made a province 
of Annum ; for though the nationality of the inhabitants may Ikj 
merged in that of the Annamese, more industry tlian ever pre¬ 
vails now in this sterile du,trict. There are, however, fertile 
sjiots, amongst cr^ and rocks, on which many cities arc built; 
such as Phu-gtat, Bm-thtian-ilenh, the scat of government; 
Kana-oai-mal, Tatnhting, Chomai, Song-lung, 3fai-nuong. 
former capital, near the Cam-ranh lay, has scarcely any ruins to 
testify that it was once the residence of an inde|x'ndent prince. 

The province of Nha-trang is su|)erior to the former in culti¬ 
vation, though frtviucntly exjioscd to the inroads of the moun- 
tainecre {Moi), and now likewise of the 7'siamnete, a nation dis 
Jested with the new rulers, and possi-ssing the fastnesses amongst 
the mountains. A number of small places arc situaU'd towards 
the coast: the principal nxM—Iiin-hoa-thanh, Thuu-tneu, Dathav, 
N ung-^ng, Cau-kheo, Binh-kang, Haduk, Thien-pak, Daian, IIo- 
dtn, Bong-nai, and Aung-da-bia. Towards the mountains exist 
only insi^ificant villages, inhabited by mixed races, of Anna- 
iMse, Tnampese, and Alois. The Cochin-Chinese call this and 
the former repon Thiion-thieng. Immense labour has been 
bestoivcd by the present Government in fortifying tlie country 
arainst all attacks. Millions have been exjiended, and thousanils 
of soldiers arc requisite to keep a scattered |K>pulation in sub- 
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jeetion, with no conwponding advantages derived from these 
prccautionar}’ measures. 

Nha-trang be the largest, Phu-yen is the most fertile of all 
Cochin-Chinesc prorinces; it alnunds in pain, leguminous 
plants, and all the articles of sustenance use<l by man. On both 
sides of the ridge of mountains which intersects it are numerous 
cities—such as the capital, Phu-yen-dinh ; also Vuny-mu, Ktuiy- 
binh-phu, Vin-cu-moup, Iloa-vony, Trieu-tuy, Chan-tharh, and 
others; and to the . of the mountains, Dto-ki>o-mung, Kung- 
k»oang-d«, Ben-ngua, Dang-tre, Hoa-ehaou, and several more. 
The land seems to Imj quite a paradise; and were it not for the 
oppressions of Government it would be one of the most charm¬ 
ing spots on the globe. 

Qui-nhon is, in culti^-ation and civilization, very little behind 
the former. As the seat of rcliellion, whence the Tytom issued, 
its fame has never been buried in oblivion. The productions arc 
various in a varied soil, and high mountains are only found 
towards the 3/e» country. '1 here is seen Tyton-thuoug, a city 
whence the rebels, who proved such a scourge to the country, 
came. The eastern part is also known under the name of Itin- 
dinh-tran. Most of the cities are towards the sea. as Din-dinh- 
than, a strongly fortified town, Mekung, Guthe, Ntiok-man, Cho- 
moi, Nhadoi, Govang, Song-kan, Muongh. Suoi-lam, Tan-hrang, 
Ansan Benda, Dona-hau, and other ]ilaces of note. '1 he inhabi¬ 
tants exert themselves to the utmost to improve their lands, but 
in so doing they render them tributary to the rapacity of 
Government 

Quang-ngai is a small mountainous country which grows a 
considerable quantity of sugar : its ca]iital is Ding-quaidi-ngai. 
The inhabitants arc many; and there is no want ot cities and 
villages, such as Laoi-ea, Dong-ngo, Iloa-eong, Jlo-vcm, and 
Trung-$on. 

The celebrated harbour of Turan is situated in Qitan-nan pro¬ 
vince : sugar and cinnamon arc here thu princijial productions. 
It is far less inhabited tlianthc (onner; and liesidiw the capital, 
Quang-nam-dinh, wo merely mention Faefo (Ilueian), Kum/- 
ngai-kho. ChondOn, Tra-dink, Phu-thuong, and Bunghe. The 
people arc enterprising in tlvcir fisheries and well ada(>tcd for 
sailors. Their industry has to force a sterile soil to l*c produc¬ 
tive. To the celebrated marble mountains, not far from the 
above l»y, wo have already alluded. The caverns they contain 
resemble natural domes. The most remarkable circumstance is, 
that they rise in a plain near the sea, without any connexion 
with other mountains. 

iluanp-duk, also railed IIue~pbu, is now n])proached; there 
the capiul is situated. Being a small district, and considered 
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as the royal domain, it appears to be l>arrcn, but, on nearer 
examination, fertile spots arc seen interchanged with romantic 
bills. 

The capital, alx>ut 6 miles from the sea, on the bank of a river 
—called by the natives Phu-thua-thien, by furcignere //u/, or 
Stm-IIiU —proves the foresight of Gia-long. Aware of the 
miseries of a civil war, ho wished to esUblish a stronghold for 
the royal family; consequently a regular furtiiication was raised, 
about 0 miles in circumference, in the form of a square with a 
deep ditch, and a canal to communicate with the adjoining 
country. Cannon after the licst models were cast, as well as 
shot and shells. A large garrison in liarracks surrounding the 
|mlacc was ap]iointed. and extensive granaries were filled with 
com. On examining these works, one is forced to acknowledge 
that there docs not exist a single town in all Asia |iosscssing such 
admirable fortifications; but the {talacc itself exhibits nothing 
extraordinary. The suburbs are broad enough, yet the houses 
indicate jwvcrty: neither the bustle of a capital nor tho trade of 
manufactures exists. With tho exception of a few Chinese, 
the people are poor ; the soldiers and their ofHccni have barely 
sufhei^t for their sulisistcncc; the mandarins, who bask in the 
sunshine of the court, have a tolerable income, though the 
king alone can Iw called wealthy. In the neighbourhood arc 
several |>alace8, summer residency and royal retreats: the city 
itself with tho suburbs, including tho military, has perhaps 
not alx>vc 50,000 inhabitants. Its central position and roman¬ 
tic environs may have led the rulers to settle there, whilst other 
places presented far greater natural advantages. 

A few smaller places lie here around; such as Long-tmoy, 
Cau-/iai, li/iony-lam, Dahan, and others, none of which however 
are of any imixirtance. A few miles W. of Hud a high range 
of mountains runs nearly N. and S.; dense forests succeed, 
and liehind a second ridge, of more difhcuU approach than the 
former, the country of the Loot commences. 

Proceeding further north-west, we arrive in Quana-tri, a well 
cultivated and thickly inhabited province. The cities are nu¬ 
merous ; for, brides tht* flourishing metropolis of the same 
name, we find Kambo, Jiu-yen-latn, I/u-yen., ilinlJing, Tlmy~ba. 
baou-kat, Dagno^, See., and towoi^ the wall of separation, a 
strong fortification in the direction of the sea, called Quang-lnn- 
Aiuh. I here are few sjiots in the whole empire so adroitly 
rendered tributary to the use of man. On tlio soutli-wcstern 
extremity there is a valley surrounded by the very high moun¬ 
tains, called Ailao-don, a place of banishment, on account of 
the innlubrity of the climate. It is a dreary spot, from whence 
the thick jungles of Quang-binh extend in unbroken succession. 
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The latter diutrict has only recently been added to the Kmnirc, 
and was in times of yore looked upon as belonging to the Laos 
country. 

On the other side of the wall we enter Boihinh-trong. The 
eastern imrt of this district is well inhabitated; Da~mai, Kebuny, 
Dinh-n^i, Kehoe. and llunh-trung were formerly frontier for¬ 
tresses ; at present they are cities, and the abodes of industry. 

The lai^t of all the provinces is the northernmost, Nghe-an, 
an extensive cham]iaign country, possessing rice-field^ a vast 
agricultural jxipulation, and a few cities, as Loodong, Kon-uam, 
Hatiah, Anlae, and Vinh. Towards the west, the country groww 
verj’ mountainous, and improves in grandeur the nearer it 
approaches the Ijujs territory. There is a considerable trading 
town, Nga-ha-toiig. The two latter provinces formerly belonged 
to TutJtin, and are now jx.'rmanently added to Cochin-China, for 
the security of the frontier. 

Tunhin itself is divided into the following proinnces:— 
Thanh-noi, Thanh-ngoai, Ilung-hoa, Nam-thuong, Nam-ha, 
llae-dong, Kinh-bak, Son-tag, Kao-lang, Lang-b^ TTiae-n^gen, 
Tugen-kteang, and Quang-gen. This country is so little known 
to foreigners, that our observations will necessarily be very 
brief. 

The two southernmost, Thanh-noi and Tfianh-ngoai, exhibit the 
same features as the conterminous province of Cochin-China ; viz. 
continual plains with a rising ground towards the west, where a 
ridge of high mountains forms the frontier towards the Laoe 
territory. \Ve do not know of a single city in these regions. 
The latter district is situated on the sea-coast; the former on 
a fertile river; lioth arc very productive, with a thriving ]iea- 
santry. 

Son-tag is behind a ridge of mountains, and towards the Laos 
frontier a country of hills and dales intervenes, with a rural and 
quiet population. 

Ning binh and Lon-nam are small territories, which derive 
their names from large cities, and arc situated to the south of 
the great river, belonging to Tag-eon. They arc, strictly s{x»k- 
ing, royal domains, for the caiiital of the country, Kecho or Ha¬ 
noi, is on the right liank ot the river, not far from the Laos 
frontier. Being the largest town in the whole empire, with 
no less than 2(J'0,000 inhabitants, it is more advanced in arts 
ami indnstiy than that of Hu6. Weavers are numerous, and 
manufacture a kind of cotton-stulf, cheajier than any of the 
saiiic desrriiitiun in China, with which no foreign manufacture 
could possibly compete. There are many fine buildings amidst 
hovebi, and likewise* wealthy natives employing considerable 
sums in trade. A very ancient place, and fhe abode of kings 
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thronph manj- ^norations, it has only lately become a mere 
metro|)oli». Fhe national antijwthv of the Tunkincse to the 
t ochm-Chincse however, always alive ; and the slifyhtcrt pm- 
^vocation may lead to an insurrection, like in days of vore. As 
a nation in general, the Tunkincse arc far more cmluud than 
their ncighhours, and {wasess more of the Chinese characU-r. 
Uy the latUr they arc considered as honest. Their industrious 
habits arc prominent, being early and late at their work : and 
as huslmndmcn, laekerers, weavers, and fishermen they have 
few eouals. //«•#>», farther down the river, on its southern bend 
hM a large trade, in which the Chinese share considerably. To 
the north, on the left lank, u the city Xamdinh, which gives 
Its name to a district. Strong currents and irregular tides 

prevent the'roncouisc of junks from being greater, and many 
arc annually lost. r, o i j 

includes the northern shore of the river. The 
capital of the same name is a very large place. Not far from 
It are extensive forc^. Tlic cultivation of rice is here also tho 
pnnciiMd branch whence the inhabitanU derive their sulsist- 
ence. I he north-eastern jiorts of Tunkin arc known under the 
name of including the peninsula of Vinh-tan-ninh, 

to which the pirate isles nominally belong. The mctroiwlis of 
the same name u the only place of importance for many miles 
araund ; Macao atUined some celebrity as a marine iwrt: 
Hoa-pfien and AiAm, however, are insignificant towns. On the 
north-eastern frontiers towards Kmtng-tung lie those marshes 
and jungles, wh^ uwtiferous exhalations have proved so vc-ry 
t^tro^vc to the Chinese armies, which at times invaded the 

One of the laijjest districts is the northern Ijing-bak (Laua- 
se>«); Its ground w well watered by the Tuk-duk nver. Farthw 
^rth, the country rises into mountains, whilst the southern 

the inlmbitants proferring to live in villages and hamlets, 
cult “ Aao-/un^, a very extensive valley, difR- 

minm ir^’ ‘'i itself, with gold an^ silver 

iTrtir; ? ^ «‘*'^«nding mountoins. The inLbitants have 
little intercourse with their neighbours, and enjoy a shadow 
of indeiamdenro. Tuger^Kwong is a rich dlstrirt in every 
£ Kinds of thri\'e there to a jyreat extent. No 
• ♦ tu” traverse tlic land, and the richest mines 

*".*,*“ there; from thence the silver, which circulates in con- 
suterable quantitii-8 throughout Tunkin. is brought The 
inhabitants are a hardy race; toiling throughout their lives, they 
are most eager in pursuit of gain. 

Hong-hoa-tran is situated to the north of the Laos country. 
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which w a dcpcndcnc)’ of Cochin-China. Here arc also »inc 
rich metallic veins, and the people are much unpaged in 
mining operations. The western |>ortion is a plain, and a gram 

countrv. . i • 

Thai-nffuen, the central province, is a champaign ^ntry, 
full of rivere, and well adajitcd to rice cultivation; the other 
districts are very insignificant, and, consequently, we shall omit 

The Aftnam territor)- of the Laos country ( Lakiho) w eipial 
in extent to Cochin-China Proper; with the Mekam for its south¬ 
ern frontier, Tunkin to the north, and both to the vMt and 
west mountoin chains, Be])aTating it on the onesidc from Tunkiit, 
and on the other from the country of the same trilaw, who arc 
tributary to Dirmah; it has strong natural boundaries. I he 
south is a large ]>lain, cultivated in |)atrhe» ami inters|>ersed 
with jungle. From thence different raw jir^uctions are at 
times imported into Annam, through mountain passes. 
present Annam government has constructed roods throughout 
the district, so that it can maintain some awndancy over the 
vassals. Every village and city have its chiefs, and a nominal 
Leader assumes the government of the whole. 'lliis feudal 
tenure being little enforced, the tribes are tlicrefore divided 
amongst themselves. They nevertheless speak the same lan¬ 
guage, have the same customs, religion, and literature, so t^t 
the head of a conqueror is only wanting to rescue this in¬ 
teresting race from their thraldom under many masters. Such 
an event once took place in the sixteenth century. The various 
leaders who lived along the MeJkom, from the frontiers of China 
to KamUxlia, united under one leader, the mountiiineers joim*d 
them, and then proclaimed themselves a free |>cuplc, In'ing able 
to defy their neighbours. But insU-ad of l>eing satisfied with 
their indeiiendcnce, and laying the foundation of a lasting em¬ 
pire, so neh in natural resources, they of one accord felled a 
numlicr of trees, made large rafts, ana floated down the river, 
in ordiT to subject the southern jrnrt of the peninsula to thi-ir 
sway. Acting without plan, the^' were iiuickly scattered, and 
lost amidst jungle and swamps. Ilieir neighhoun being made 
aware of their dispersion, regained their country, and the na¬ 
tion returned into bondage, from whence it has not yet been 
emancipated. * 

'rhe principal states near the lianks of the Mekam, along the 
frontiers of llpjicr Kambodia, are Maong-thin, Muong-pltoug, 
Lak-kJion. Ijoo-cheda, Bandon, Muong-khuk, and Vanluong-kwok. 
The inhabitants are here far from inconsiderable, and the 
champaign country is thickly studded with agricultural houses 
and vilLq^. 
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One of the central states is ^fuongloHff~phaban. It comprises 
a larore territory, remarkable for the many rhinoccrosca and 
elephants that live in the stately forests. 

North-west of this is Kee$on, which keeps up a lively inter¬ 
course with Tunitin., of which many natives have removed 
thither, so that it has the as|>cct of an Annamese settlement. 

Due north from Aluonfflony-phaban, occur Ninh-huong and 
Lak-ruong, the residences of |x)werful chic^, who rule over a 
larjfe vallev, and arc nearly inde|>cndcnt 

ITie wltole northern part, consisting' of two distinct vallcjn, 
has mere inllaf^. All nature here ixisscsses a certain g^ndeur, 
and the habitations of men are often found where we expect 
eagles nests There are nevertheless largo plains, filled with a 
contented and thriving jicople. 

The Annamese despise tbc Laos, as a nation ignorant of the 
Chinese character, and entirely uncivilized. 'I he laios having 
much to endure from tax-g^athcrora, merchants, and iKdlais, sub¬ 
mit cheerfully to their oppressore. 

• Government .—The king is supreme and uncircumscribcd 

in hu power. He can decide according to or against the laws ; 
tlm life and proi>ertv of his subjects being his, he disixises of 
wem M he likes. Usage prescribes that he should speak of 
himself as the Father of his (xoplc, and calling his government 
paternal, that he should inflict even cruel punishment as a 
chastisement for the improvement of his children. Yet ho con¬ 
siders me hrotieror of China as his supreme lord, who may 
iudge his conduct, blamo or degrade him. Though the aiv 
knowledgment is merely nominal, it constitutes a fundamental 
law, and as such is rt'g'istcrcd in the archives. 

, ^^“™“rtiers and eunuchs arc many, ]icMHcssing great iiowcr 
I he harem, however, is not large, nor need the monarch bo 
jealous of his wives, for females are not here, as in other Asiatic 
countries, put under restraint. Every luxuiy may be found in 
the i»alace, with many obJecU of art and ingenuity from Eu¬ 
rope ; amongst which, an extensive collection of precious stonra, 
gem^ and {learls is seen. 'JTic three last sovereigns have emu- 
t^ each o^er who should amass most, and the markets of 
l/hina and India have been ransacked to satisfr the kings, 
whilst r rench have imported large storm of Parisian trm- 
*ts. The pix'sent sovereigpi seldom appears abroad, and always 
with a strung guard. ^ 

El^ prinrijMl officers of state are, the Governors of Tunkin 
and httmbodia, and Minister of Trade ; the latter also controls 
the foreign department. 'Ilic supreme Government much 
rewmblcs that of China, lieing formed on its model. The six 
tribunals therefore, with small modifications, exist, and at the 
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head of each a minister of state. These, with the aliore, and a 
few persons chosen by the king, constitute the council of state, 
which the sovereign convokes at pleasure. All the otTicers arc 
dressed in the Chinese fashion, under the Mittg dynastv, and 
divided, as their prototypes, into ten orders But the military 
mandarins are considered higher than the literary authorities, 
which is the very reverse in China. A military- CJovemor is at 
the head of each province, and he has two deputies who are his 
assistants. 'ITic same form prevails in the districts called 
Tran ; these arc sulxlivided into lluyeti, or counties, and Too, 
or towmhi|M. ITierc is, moreover, a well-organised municipal 
government in the cities and villages, carried on by the older 
and more rcsjiectablc persons. 

'I he principle, that there should be only one man invested 
with authority, is consistently carried through all de]>artmcnts. 
'J'he nubility is created at the king’s ideasure, and no one has 
any power cxccjit derived from him. llie nation, conse(|ucntlv, 
is one whole, and the few who enjoy the royal favour are the 
sole {MtesesNors of priviU-ges. It is a demucrary on a large 
scale, on broader principles than even in China ; examinations 
fur degrees also take place in .\nnam, os well as China, but 
they are not carried on with such vigour. 

fivciy third male must sc*rvc the Government from the age 
of 18 to 60 years fur the sjiacc of three years, either as sailor, 
soldier, or common workman. After this he may go home; but 
when another three years have elajiscd, he is again called u|X)n 
to perfonn the same service. Such is the constant routine of 
unrequited lalxiur to which this nation is subject in ordinary 
times. In war, however, or on an emergency, the requisitions 
are far more extensive, and the whole male population is often 
turned out to construct a ruad or dig a canal. As the 8U|>pIies 
furnished to the workmen are very scanty, and no attention is 
I>aid to them in sickness, many then die' from sheer want in a 
country teeming with fertility. In Kamlxslia these corvees are 
more severe; wniUt Tunkin enjoys some exemption, and only the 
seventh man there is in the service of the state. 

The guards consisted of 36.000 men, divided into 40 regimenU 
of 10 com]ianics of 60 men each, and these are classed in five 
brigades. There are, rnoreover, 25 regiments which form five 
legions, and both constitute the actual force of the Empire. 
Ajb the liorses are very indiSen-nt, there is no cavalry, hut 800 
elephants are suijstituted, some lieing attached to eveiy regi¬ 
ment. 'Ihe provincial troo]i8 are on a smaller scale; and the 
whole army, which* numbered during the time of the warlike 
Gut-tony 150.000 to 200.000 men, is now only 60,000 strong. 
The entire military establishment has lately been much redact 
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Gweerrment — Navy — Army. 

For the protection of the coast marine regiments arc formed, 
to art as sailors and soldiers on t)oard the men-of-war. These 
consist of rowing Iwats. which sail with the utmost rapidity, and 
are admirably worked with 40 to ICO oars. They have also 
plleys that sail and row, carrying from 4 to 16 cannon ; vcasels 
half-junk and half-ship, from 10 to 24 cannon; and sloops of 
war according to our model. ^Vhcther any larger craft has 
been added to the navy we are not aware, nor can we state the 
numl)er of vessels at ]>rcsent in commission. The former kinds 
of Ixiats are the most useful and numerous, and Gia-long had 
no less than 500 of them in his seri’ice. 

The discipline of the nav>- as well as army is according to 
Euro|Hsin principles; still this cannot inspire courage, as the 
bamino is always ased, and servility most barbarously incul¬ 
cated. The ease with which the French, on a recent occasion, 
destroyed their men-of-u-ar. proves that though the fonn of 
tactics with Annamtsw is not different, still the same spirit 
does not animate them, and they are feeble when opiMsed to 
l,uro|>eans, notwithstanding their s’ast sujicriority over all other 
soutoem Asiatics. The soldiers all wear uniforms — a red 
timic; nrt so the officers, who dress like common gentlemen. 

I ne muskets and sjiears of the soldiers are excellent, the guns 
admirable, and the manceuvres of the army very scientific, and 
excited inth great precision. No native prince in these i«rts 
of the world can slww anything like them. But the men arc 
iiadl]|r jMiid (alx>ut hoir-a-dollar |x?r month), and receive besides 
a ration of nee. A lieutenant gets only double, and so on in 
iiroportion in the higher grades—nowhere, however, alttne a 
i»re subsistence. As the soldiers, on having sen’cxl thrc?e years, 
are sent home, the officers alone can be said to constitute the 
^nding army. There is thus much weakness, notwith-standinir 
the ap]iarent strength, in the military dejiartmcnt; )-et the An- 
nameso are strong enough to be a match against any power on 
thepeninsula. as well as China. 

T^c law u hero, as in China, everything; but the dispenser 
ofthe amc l^ds It to his own pun«ies. so that it materially 
strengthens the administration. The Umlioo is the invariable 
instrument of castigation, inflicted on all classwi. and even the 
prime minister himself is liable to it. Other punishments are 
%«ry Biniilar to thc^ of China, and arc l)C»towed with a recklt^aa- 
nc« scarcely credible. The prisons are fearful abodey, full of 
misery and filth ; and meiey forms no |>art of a judge's cha¬ 
racter, for which unbending severity is the best recommen- 

rhe revenue is princi|)ally derived, as in China, from the land. 
Iberc Is also a poll-tax of a little more than half-a-dollar for 
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each adult male subject not employed in the king's service, 
with sundry other contributions from the industry or eon8um|»- 
tion of the* inhabitants. The land-Ux is jiurtly paid in kind, 
and the juxxlucc hoarded up in the granaries of the capiUl. 
The king is as anxious to receive the mont*y into his treasury 
as he is tardy in issuing it from his hoards. The consequence 
is an immense accumulation of bullion in the exchequer. 
Crawfunl was told that there was at one time gold to the 
amount of seven millions of dollars in the treasury lying dor¬ 
mant, without the slightest use to the country. 

In the imiiosition of taxes, the Cochin-CJhincsc govemmrat 
ne^ not study the system of Western nations, for the manclarins 
arc quite able to levy any amount. The limit preHcril)od is the 
wretchedness of the nation, destitute of all resources. If the 
government itlls, iu treasury- is plundered, its resources arc 
cut off, no a])iM>ai to the j)eople can be made, and it must be 
ruined, or repmnish its coffers by some dc8|K*rate act. 

The Annamese arc thus shovm not to rank low in the scale of 
Asiatic nations. The government, with all its defects, is sujhj- 
rior to the Persian, to the native administration in Hindustan, 
and to that in Siam. As no inveterate prejudkes exist, gn-at 
improvemenU will take jdace with the spread of Christianity. 

BiBUooRAPiiY.—The books for the knowledge of these coun¬ 
tries are by no means numerous. Foremost stands Cratr/urd’s 

• Fmbaasv? a work of the highest value, lieing full of correct 
information. Finlapaon't ‘Joumar is inU-resting. IVhite'e 
‘Voyage to Cochin-China’ shows a prejudiced mind soured 
by ill success. Barrow* ‘ Voyage,’ like all the works of that 
author, is able. Bitsachere, dealing in graeralities, presents not 
a true picture of either Tunkin or Cocnin-China; some of the 
old relations are amusing, but not instructive. The ' Lettres 
Kdifiantes' give here and there valuable hints. Valentipt* 

• Bcschorwng van Kambodia,’ in his j^*at work on the Fast 
Indies, furnishes little information. From Dumpier * * Voy¬ 
ages’ we receive sound instruction. GauluF* *\jcttxc' has a 
few important remarks. Paulo Condore Purefuy * * Cursory 
Olwervations on Cochin-China’ have some value. Alex, a* 
Rhode* presents the btwt account of Tunkin we yet posseas. 
The description of the Chinese amlmssadors of Chen la Founy- 
thouhi, as given by Abel Remusat, has some interest. DayoC* 
Charts are excellent. The ‘ Researches ’ of Abel Remu*at arc 
the best of that country. The most superior and accurate map 
wo ^KMsessof the entire Annamese Empire is the“ Annam quoc 
hlia do,” published by Tabrrd. His dictionary, Latin and 
Annamese, and Annami*se and Latin, is a very valuable work. 
'ITic • Uan-nan kwotung-chc ’ is a diffuse compilation; 
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throughout the whole of Chinese hUtorj' there arc various 
hints about Tunkin and Cochin-China. Afailla. in the * HLs- 
toire peneralo de la China,* furnishes some notices, as well as 
Abel Remusot't ‘ Du Royaume de Camhoge,’ in the ‘ Nouvellcs 
Melanges A.siatiqu«,* lUnjUaui • Kartc von Hinter Indien,’ 
and ‘ Memoii*,’ evince the diligent geographer ; and Ritter is 
a laborious and very careful compiler. 


XIII.— iVetes on the Nile. By Professor Paul 
Chaix, ( orrcsjwnding Member of the Royal Oeographical 
Society, (aciieva. 

[Rntl March 12, IBI'A] 

Clot Bur in his ‘ Tableau de rEg> ptc,’ that the level of 
th^Nile at Cairo is *10 French feet above the Mediterranean, 
feet at Syout, «J.)/ feet at 1 helM*s, and 5-13 feet five leagues 
lower down than rVssouan. .According to the Duke of Ragusa 
\ oyage on Orient ’) the fall of the river is G metres between 
Benisouef and Abou-Girge. Unfortunately neither of these 
authors has informed us by whom and by what means their 
levels have Itccn measured. I am inclined to think the fall 
of ^e river has been much exaggerated, excepting the hiMght 
at Cairo, which was actually measurcxl by mSi. Lt pero and 
Jacolin during the flood of 17‘JS. The Duke of Ragusa was 
providetl with an anjmratus for thermometric levels, but was 
deterred from publishing the resulU he had obtained by 
seeing that they led him to absurd conclusions. 

Mr. I.ambcrt, the present director of the Polvtechnic School 

while he follow'ed Mohammed 
Ali ill hi« journey to N ubia—an accident of common occurrence. 

I am only indebted for haring preserved mine entire to niy 
never allowing it to lie out of my tiand. In order tocomiiarc my 
own measurements with the regular observations kept at the 
oWrvatory at Boulak, I applied to the director, Mr, Lambert, 
who kindly forwarded me a translation of those observations. 

1 he building of the olwervatory has for iu nucleus the old 
fort Donzclot, which the French had built close to the burial* 
ground at the northern extremity of the suburb of Boulak 
during their occujiation of Cairo. It is well provided with 
astronomical and meteorological instruments, and hourly ob- 
**^K’''l^*°*'* made with the barometer and therruometer, 
which implies a dt*gree of accuracy certainly not surpassed in 
any other obsyrvatoiy'. Mr. Lamliert intends to publish them 
both in Arabic and French, and they may be rendered very 
useful to travellers. Mr. latnibert told me that none before 
me had ever applied for them. 
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The regular ohaervations are made with a harometcr from 
Newman, No. 77. the ha«in of which is 9770 metres above the 
threshold of the upper door of the Mekyas. that door being 
itself l OiO metres aimvc the inferior level of the first scale, or 
10*250 metres above the aero in the scales. I..astly. the xero 
in the Mekyas is 3*312 metres above the low-water level in 
the Me«literranean Sea,* so that the basin of the barometer in 
the observatorj* is 2.3-362 metres above the sea. I now proceed 
to give the measurements I have tak( n, by comparison with 
those at Bouluk, of the slope of the Nile and of tne height of 
some points on botli sides of the valley :— 
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Should my measurements prove exact, the fall of the river 
would be as follows ;— 


and 
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. ri Juon considered difficult exactly to ascertain 

trifling difference of level in the lower part of a large river, 
aervn^" ^ avoiding thosc errors is to make^the ob- 

wr^ations as numerous as jKJssible. I have had the advantaeo 
of a sene of obsen ations in some places, such as Thebes, ^r 
ms ance ; whilst I abstained from making use of others^,ado 
under unfavourable circumstances near Eashour, lower down 
Abou-Girge, near El Kent and Aboutig, south of O’Svout 
I am far from Ixibeving them free from error; but I thin^ the 

t!?venr“ them com-cted or corroborated by other 

travellers is to publish them and to place them in the hands of 

i at boulak. than whom no oim 

L ‘®.'?ake a complete table out of sennratc 
elements. I herewith transcribe my actual oliservatio^ in 
orfer to make it easier for a future traveller to sclcct^rom 
them such figures as will best concur with his own, and to take 
averages from a more complete set. 

I confess that averages calculated from very discrepant 

rclu ^ ’J"to 
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mcLTit i u ^ therinometric 

‘^1 taiko WinnilH'g. 

and 7S9- Athalwwca. themiom .>1, 10.5, 

Lcssu-r sl« Slave Lake, thermom. IS4 and 607; the 

J^ke. thermom. 1696 and 2008 feet. 

I measurements os seem too discordant, 

_]_ under atmospheric circumstances that made their accu- 
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rary doubtful. A lone experience of barometric meaaurcincnt*. 
Kl in the Alps and in Italy, makes me confident, on the 
other hand, that the barometer may prove a very useful and 
accurate instrument when used discreetly. 1 may, pcrhaijs, 
venture to give the following insUnce of a measurement 1 
took on the l^th of .June. 1810. with iHJculmr care and under 
a very propitious state of the weather. It was on the I^ of 
Saint Guigues, north of Gap, in Dauphine, which parts the 
waters of the Durance from those of the Drac. I compared 
first my barometer (^Bunten. 318) with thesm 
servatories atMar^illes and Geneva, and calculated the height 
of the pass by a comiiarison of my measurement with the cor¬ 
responding simulUneous observations 

Geneva. By the first 1 found the pass to be l2/i 50 metrn 
above the level of the sea, and 1272-81 metre-s by the second. 

318) WM htto* 0-75 m, sbm* lh« U»fl oT lb* wsIct;— 
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150 Prof. CuAix’* Gtoffraphical Notes on the Nile. 

it is higlH>*t, the same river carries in a second a bwly of-IS'i 
square metres of water out of the I.Akc of fteneva. ami 619 
Ix'fore it leaves the territorv of Su-itrerland 

As. however, a comparuKm of the Rhone with the Nile may 
be thought too ambitious, 1 may l*o allowed to mention the 
Neva, the enormous tiie of which will be confirmed by all **>0 
have once seen it. Its depth is 54 feet at the eastern end of 
St. Petersbuigh; its spoed much greater than that of the 
Nile; and its breadth equal to the Bosphorus. Still, from 
the vcij careful measures taken in 1825 by General Destrei^ 
the body of water is 116.000 cubic feet in a second.* or 
cubic metres—a ejuantity still 20C0 times less than that of the 

Nile, as given by Mr. Linant. , . , -no 1 -cm 

'I'he inferior level to which the waters sunk m I/J8, 
and 1800 was regularly 3 cubits and 10 digits of thc^ scale ui 
the nilometre at Rhodo, or 1'848 above zero.t 
itself is 3-342 metres above the low-water level of the Mech- 
terranran Sea, which shows the lowest level of the Nile to be 
still 5-19 metre-s above the sea, and 4 metres below the level 
1 observed in February. . 

During the thrit* years the French kept Egypt under their 
rule, the AckmIs reached 17 cubits 10 digits, 16 cubits 2 digits, 
and 18 cubits 3 digits al»ve the zero in the Mekvas at 
RlWkla, which implied an actual rise of 7’58 metres, 6-85 metres, 
and 7 96 metres for those three years. A rise of 8 metres is 
considered as lading fine crojis; 7 metres make tlwm but 
indifferent; while a rise of 9 metres is considered as injurious 
to some places. It is 6*5 metres at Manfalout,| aid 1-22 
metres only at Rosetta and Dainietta. The height of the 
flood increases as the valley la-comes more contracted—a pro- 
{lortioo quite necessary, as the banka are higlier in the Said 
than in the middle country. 

French engineers have found that the level of tlic soil docs 
nut rise more than 1*26 millimetres in a century from the 
muddy deposits. Ihat quantity is not the same everywhere. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson § estimates approximately the depth of 
the soil to have increased 9 Knglish met near Hlcphantine in 
the space of 1700 years. 7 feet at 'Ihebes, 3 feet 10 inches at 
Heliopolis and Cairo, and a trifling amount at Rosetta. This 
is imual to ICO millimetres in a eentuiy- at Elephantine, J26 
at Thebes, and 69 at Cairo. Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s actual 


* I'uit Joanial of Boyxl Gtosnpliical Soewty. rol. v. 3. 
t WhlW it slulu lo that Urel, it prttnrt* ■ depth oT 4-6 netire. 
t Wilkineon, ‘ Modern Kiorp*.’ 

V ' On the th re ei i it and Faener Lnala of EfriS,’ Journal of ibo Boral UooaBphical 
Society, Loudon, ygl. ia. p. 43X 
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survey of the countiy' fully curruborates those reasons by which 
\ olncy jiroved there had been, during historic times, no 
change either in the outline of the coast, the mouths of the 
river, or in the extent of the Delta. Some travellers have 
even asserted that it had sunk,* 

lied of the river is enclosed within banks, the height of 
which increases as you travel farther south. I found them in 
January 10 or 12 fei*t above the water, reaching even 25 and 
^ feet beyond llicbos. 'Ilie banks are generally stcei), and 
in some places overhang the river. Contraiy to the general 
rule, they are higher than the flat countiy- at a distance from 
the waU*r—so much so that they are seldom covered by the 
floods, while the level of the country is -1 metres lower iii the 
neighlwurhocKl of O’Syout. A time will perhaps come 
when those differences will be lessened by the accumulation 
of mud. 


. Herodotus (Second Book of his 

11 1 ’ i" ^ Moeris the Nile irrigated 

all tgj'jit below Memphis as often as it rose only 8 cubits 
(4 -. metres), and this, too. although no more tlian 900 years 
had elajwed since the time of Moeris's death. But nowadays 
the Nile docs not flood that same extent of land unless it rises 
at least 15 or 16 cubits." From these words many have U-en 
tea to fear that the time will come when the laud of Einrnt 
gr^ually raised by the muddy deposits above the level of the 
llood^ will become barren, and the villagi-s no more converted 
into island^ as they wore in the days of Herodotus. But we 
must iH-ar in mind that the Nile, as long as it preserves the 
same liody of waters, raises the bottom of its bed in the same 
ratio ft* It does its banks, and that, covering now a greater 
extent of country U increases the quantity of arable lands in 
L PP<-^ anJ Middle Egj irt. By digpng the soil at the base of 
tlie oldest buildings in the ruins of ^ITicbcs. Sir G. Wilkinson 
tound the width of arable land increased 1900 feet west of the 
colossal statues of Amunoph III. in a space of 32RO years 
lw‘ing ram‘d more than 2 metres at the same time. The result 
n IS very likely been the same on the eastern bank. 

. “"** Ajfcmma. •)>«« tb* cstoncli occur. TU ol»«T«lioaiVf 
cxWod over > ilutuio. of oboul 731 mile* (tccontiag to hU data In 
Ro*««ta), whicb ia equal to 3| lim*o the IcngUi of Ibe 

tel®" «»•-«> (Ul*!? r«a befum Ibi. 

I ™ •oinenbete about Ibe aiiDe di*tance. A oomporiaoii of ibe rcwlt* 

ISSrM letminatealtorlberTH- 

la Mr ^ frian Hoaetta to il» eouicr, a duCance, aecordinr 

to Mr. I*et*rn>*nii,of 31)30 miU.—K d. 
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Capt. Gkavks on the hie of Skyrot. 

The moat certain idea to be derived from Herodotus’s words 
is that in his tinre a rise of 15 or 16 cm5«/* u-at necessary to 
toater the land, which is equal to 7 8 metres and y-2 metres, if 
we reckon that Hertxlotiis used the royal cubit of 525 mdli- 
metres; or 6 8 motn*8 and 7 2 metres, if the vuljrar cubit of 
450 millimetres. As these quantities are still to lie found as 
the actual rise of the Nile, they give us a proof of Herodotus s 
accuracy. As the change has been but trifling within the twenty- 
three centuries claiisca since his visit to Egyqit, 1 see no reason 
to believe that it had lieen so much greater (according to the 
priests) during the nine centuries previou.s to his journey. 
They had, besides, an interest in foretelling os imi>endiiig that 
<lrca*cle<l barrenness which could only be arrt^sted by their 
jirayers and sacrifices. 


XIV.—77»c hie of Skyros. By Thomas Grave-s Esq. Cap¬ 
tain of H.M.S. Vologc. Communicated by Bear-Admiral 
Sir Francis Beaufort. 

[Ron! Mwcli 27, 1849.] 

All the accounts that have licen left of the Isle of Skjros bv 
the ancient historians and geographers have been so well 
epitomised by Dr. Cramer in his ‘ Ancient Greece,' and Tour- 
iiefort and Colonel Leake have so faithfully described the 
{Kisition of the town, and of the ancient remains still to he 
traced in its ncighliourhood. that it would lie presumjituous in 
me to alter their language or to add to their statements; and 
therefore, in the following notices, I shall only attcmjit to 
bring down tlicir descriptions to the present day, or to supjtly 
such facts as were not within their reach to obtain. But in 
order to introduce the reader fairly into the island, I shall 
begin with a quotation from the Colonel's • Travels in Greece.’ 

“ The town of St George stands within a few miles of the 
N E. extremity of the island, and covers the northern and 
western sides of a high and rocky jicak ” (f 05 feet above the 
sea), “which to the eastward falls steeply to the beach.” The 
plain to the X.W. “is grown with corn, vines, and figs, and is 
refreshed by a small perennial stream, watering many gardens 
as well in the plain as a little valley above it, where the oaks 
and j)lanes, the walnut and other fruit-trees, which shadc'thc 
bank of the stream, give this little district an appearance very 
different from that of the dry and naked Cyclades.” It may 
be added that, in com]>ari8on with them, this island, in point 
of scenery and capability, is a Paradise. 

“ On the tablc'Kummit of the rock which crowns the town 
are the ruins of a castle, inclosing many houses, which arc now 
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AcrojHflis—The Tetteii'aiu, 

al>andoncd. The castle was the site of the Acropolis of the 
ancient ci^ of Skyros, justly’ descril)ed by liomer as the lofty 
Scyrus. lu-mains of Ilellcnic walls arc traced round the edge 
of the precipices, particularly at the northern end of the 
castle; others halfway down the peak just include the town 
in that part, and in another place a piece of wall occurs among 
the iiKxlem houses. But the greater part of the ancient city 
was to the eastward, towards the sea. In this direction there 
remains a large semicircular bastion, almost entire, and built 
of horizontal courses of masonry, which diminish in the height 
of each course towards the top. From thence the wall is 
traced along the slo|)c above the sea as far as a round tower, 
which is still standing to half its height; about fifty yards 
beyond it are the remains of another, and from each of them a 
wall is traceable down the slope ns far as the cliffs which over¬ 
hang the sea.” 

'Itie present town extends from tire summit of the Acropolis 
to the base of the hill, and comprises the most miserable col¬ 
lection of habitations possible, separated from each other by 
narrow lanes, the feeding and lounging-placcs of pigs in sum¬ 
mer, and during the winter perfect guUies of filth. 

\yithin the Acrujwlis—wnich at a more modem date was 
fortified by the Venetians, os the lanky and unha])py lion, 
figured in marble and ins.-rted in the w'all above its present 
entrance, sufficiently indicates—all is ruin and desolation, for 
the inhabitants, no longer dreading piratical intruders, liavo 
almost al>andoned their former strongnold and ])lacc of refuge, 
which, lietwcen winter torrents and occasional earthquakes, is 
fast crumbling into decay. The effects of an carthemake that 
occurred in ly-10 arc apparent; and the Church of Episcopis. 
though evidently a substantial edifice, was so shaken as to be 
now deserted. Several houses built on the edge of a pre¬ 
cipitous cliff were overturned, and in their fall destroyed the 
path leading to the only place of security. A new a])proach 
was indeed immediately constructed, but its outer wall is 
already tottering, and a heavy rain would place it in great 
Jeopardy. 

'i'he lower town, built on a more gradual slope, and yearly 
increasing, contains the whole ]>o)>ulation of the island. The 
houses, as is usual among the Greek islands, arc flat-roofed; 
" the terraces of the roofs,” as Colonel la-akc sajs. •• are 
covered with a jteculiar kind of earth found in the descent 
towards the plain, and which is said to iwssess the pro|K!rtv of 
resisting the most continuous rain.” The chimnevs are, as he 
describe, still in the corners of the rooms; but the “earthen 
jars and pots, |>cwtcr ]ilates and dishes,” have almost di.<-B|>- 
peared. 
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Capt. Gkates on the J$le of Skyro*. 

A school-house was commenced a fi-w yean since by the 
Greek government, and its situation was well chosen, but the 
building has l>een for soma time at a stand-still for want of funds, 
and its unroofed walls arc conspicuous on entering the town. 

In 1848 the population of the whole island was 2630 men, 
women, and children. 

Four or five caiques only appear to bcloi^ to the place, 
which is the more extraordinary, as every rcijuisite for budding 
vessels of that scantling is at hand; and several loads of crooked 
timber, fit for their knees and timbers, are Mnually sent to 
Syra. Fir-trees, although not so abundant as in former tiroes, 

• are still sufficiently pk-ntiful. and planks mig^t be obtained 
with facility. 

The oaks arc used only for fuel, and, though many of them 
arc of the Vclanidhi kind, no use is made of the acorns. 

No silk is now exjwrted. 

The vineyards scarcely produce sufficient wine for the con¬ 
sumption of the inhabitants. The grapes arc small and ill- 
flavoured, apparently the result of carelessness and neglect in 
their cultivation. After a bad vintage, wine is procured from 
Kumi, a town on the eastern side of the Negropont. 

From 40,000 to 45,000 kila of corn, wheat, and barley arc 
annually exported; but the simply of the wax, honey, oranges, 
and lemons, enumerated by Colonel Leake, appears to have 
decreased. On the other hand, madder-roots arc so much 
more abundant, that, instead of the 400 kantars mentioned by 
him, 1000 leave the island every autumn. 

Sheep and goats were last year numbered at 15,000, and 
bullocks at 30(X), of which only a small portion arc exported— 
about 1000 of the former, and 100 of the latter. 

Colonel Leake visited the island in 1806: it then belonged 
to the Turks, and the population was small, os compared to 
its extent. Filtecn years have elapsed since I first sought 
shelter there; and, according to my notes, it contained about 
2000 souls, being then, as now, a Greek island, and yet its 
present popubition has only increased to 26.‘30. With a fine 
healthy climate, a mxxl soil, plentifully supplied in moat parts 
with water, a good harbour for large shi{is, and numerous 
creeks in which coastii^-vcsselscan anchor in safety, it apjtears 
strange that so little improvement, or so little increase of dts 
inhabitants, have taken pWe. Now too it is free from piratical 
visiu, to which, in troubled times, and from its position, it was 
peculiarly subject, and which the site selected for the town 
evidently proves; and, having been placed under the pro¬ 
tection of a fixed government, it ought to have rajiidly advanced 
in prosperity. 

There is such a breadth of arable land, as compared to the 
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population, that one-half of the cultivate*! portion of the 
island is allowini to lie fallow for two yvnn ; so that what 
would appear to the casual visitor a well-cultivated district, 
would bj a traveller in the following year be described as a 
dreary waste- 

The superiority of the breed of Skyros goats, as noticed by 
Strabo, still maintains its ancient celebrity, and the flocks arc 
nuincnous. The southern and almost uncultivated part of 
the island is their principal riwort, where, herded among the 
niggl'd hills and shclten'u ravines, wild shrubs and brushwood 
suffice for their fcMxl. 

Its ancient marble-quarries, the treasures of which at an 
early period were in great request at Komc, arc now deserted, 
and only to be distinguished by a searching eye. The locali¬ 
ties of those that were discovered by us have been duly noted 
in the chart.* 

As regards the inhabitants, the men are a fine, stout, and 
athletic race: but the women arc the plainest that I have 
seen in the Greek islands. 

Dr, Baxter, who has served with me for many years, and 
who has by long experience ma*lc himself fully acquainted 
with the sanitary state of the various districts that he has 
visitcxl, has furnished the following valuable information as 
connected with the di<ieaae8 prevailing in this island. 

He states that the inhabitants are not so frcfiueutly attacked 
with fever as those of the other Greek islanas, for which he 
thinks that the elevated position of their town, and the abMcnco 
of all marshy ground and stagnant water, sufficiently account. 
It certainly d^ not arise from their cleanliness,'either in 
perwn or clothing; and the females, unwilling to give up their 
ancient costume. I'nvelopc their heads in shawls and coverings 
even m<ire ]>rcposterously than the Hydriotes, whose hcafl-dreas 
is notoriously ridiculous and uncomfortable. 

The diseasew to which they are most subject are rheumatism, 
thoracic aflcctions, hsnnoptysis, palpitation of the heart, and 
dyspepsia The children, being never washed, are sickly and 
pale. Hernia is frequent among them, and is attribnted by 
their roothcra to their continual crying. But from what does 
the crpng originate t Probably from neglect, hunger, or im¬ 
proper Both men and women have very bad teeth— 

the latter, before arriving at the age of 30, lose some of their 
incisors.^ As they advance in years many become blmd from 
amaurosis, or cataract. 

“ Skyro,” Colonel I.a;akc observes, “ is divided into two 
parts, nearly equal, by an isthmus, whirii lies between Port 
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Capt. Graves on the Isle of Skyns 

Akhili anti the CTcat harbour, called by the Greeks Kala- 
initza. and by ^e Italians Gran Spiagyia.” Crossing this 
isthmus, 1} miles in length, by a rugged path, practicable 
only to the sun'footed ponies for which the island is celebrated, 
traces of ancient terraces on either side of the valley will be 
discerned by the eye of an anti(|uary. In ancient times that 
whole space must have been fully cultivated. 

The greater part of the southern jHirtion is uncultivated, 
and, as the Colonel says, consists of ‘‘ high mountains, which 
are intersected by deep gullies, and arc rugged and bare 
except towards the summits, where they are clothed with oaks, 
firs, and beeches. 'I’hc northern |«rt of the island is not so 
mountainous, and all the hills l>ear corn, vines, and madder.” 

To dcscrilie the island more profesMonally, it may lie called 
fiflcen miles in length, in a N.W. and S.l!. direction, and is 
divided into two nearly equal parts by a narrow isthmus. 

Commencing at its NAV. extremity, off which a group of 
islets or rocks, known to the (Jrceks by the general aiijiella- 
tion of Poihies, presents to the stranger a formidable barrier 
to a near approach. They are [eleven in number, low, and 
surrounded by shoals and breakers, which stretch ufft 24 miles. 

From the above point the coast trends in a S.F. direction 
6^ miles, os far as I’rokolako'nisia (islets), and is almost inac¬ 
cessible, being formed of sandstone ridges, which lie parallel 
to the shore, and only a few inches above or under water, so 
that, except at Palapiarion and Glossa, there is no ]>racticablc 
8|xit at which a boat can land, unless in the most favourable 
weather. 

This forbidding shore bounds to the eastward the finest 
plain on the island, that of Kata Kumpos, which on the other 
side rises into hills of moderate elevation, the slopes of which, 
as well os the plain itself, arc ]iartially cultivated; but from 
the indolence of the natives, and the smallness of the popu¬ 
lation, their cajiabilities have never been fairly dcveloiiea. 

Port Molus, as it is called, lies nearly mid-way W’tween 
Poreia Point and the town, and may be recognised by its solitary 
windmill It is formed by a parallel ledge of sanctotone rocks, 
almost level with the sea, and only a quarter of a cable distant 
from the beach. It is, however, the resort of numerous 
caiques during the summer, though the depth within is from 
6 to y feet only, and yet, from its proximity to the town, is 
much frequented. The entrance is so blind, that, without a 

S reviouB acquaintance, a boat even would find it difficult to 
iicovcr. 

Convenient anchorage may be taken up off the town in 
summer, for then, the ]>revailing winds lieing from the north¬ 
ward, It is well sheltered. But the rock of St. Demetrius, 
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Sandy Plain — Cultivation. 

which lies three-quarters of a mile off shore, with only 3 feet 
on its shoalest ))art, must be avoided. Ik’twecn the rock and 
the coast the de]ith8 are from 5 to 7 fathoms. 

Proceeding southward from the town until reaching Port 
Akhili, a distance of 2 miles, the shore is skirted by out- 
lying rocks, and again scarcely affords a landing-place for a 
boat, even under favourable circumstances. 

From the base of Malla, and the hills between it and that 
on which the town is built, a low sandy plain. ])artially culti¬ 
vated with vines, and a few fig-trees scattered among them, 
extends in an easterly direction three-q^uarters of a mile, the 
extremity of which is termed Poreia Point, and is easily dis¬ 
tinguished by two windmills, close to which are the several 
rocky islets previously mentioned, 'fhe rock nearest to the 
Poreia Point is the largest; between it and the point vesiiels 
drawing too mnch water for the neighbouring little creek of 
Molos moor stem and stem, with hawsers to the shore on cither 
sid^e, and ride in security during the summer. 

rhe sandstone rocks on the ix>int, as also the rocks opposite, 
have evidently been quarrie<i, and prolmbly furnished the 
materials for the walls, being more easily worked than the 
limestone hills, which were nearer. 

I he road from the town to Kalamitza runs along this shore, 
and in one spot a short distance to the northward of Strongylo 
ancient chariot-ruts arc discernible. 

Port Akhili is resorted to by caiques and small craft 
during the winter, for then Port Molos is considered unsafe. 

.A fruitier search was made in this neighbourhood for an- 
dent remains, unless the foundations of a round tower on a 
hill of slight elevation which separates Port Akhili from 
Strongylo Bay may be excepted.* 

Two plains here extend across the island—one from Akhili 
to Kalamitza. which is laid out in corn-fields, and the other 
from Strongj’lo to Linaria Bay, where a few vineyards flourish. 

lA>aving Port Akhili, and continuing a south-easterly 
direction, the coast is of a most forbidding aspect, presenting 
to the eye a sucrcssion of stupendous cliffs, broken only by deep 
ravines, which in the winter serve as outlets to the mountain 
torrents of Kokhelas and its adjoining range. 

• This description equally applies after rounding the eastern 
extremitira of the island, until we arrive at Tre lloujii, where 
the coMt is diversified in appearance by several islands, which 
are evidently landslips from the shore. 

Lying at the base of Mount Kokhelas, which is the highest 
in the island, and 2.'56() feet above the sea, surrounded by 

* Pwlwpi llw fistn oT thit tower nuiy give tbe name to ibe t*y, u entyyvHat mejiM 
RuiumI. 
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Capt. Gratkb oh the I$le of Skyroe. 

(Icacrt woody hilU, with gn^t depth for anchoring, and no fresh 
water, with narrow and difficult channels to beat through in 
northerly winds, and offering very imperfect protection in 
southerly gales, it is in every way inferior as a port to Kala- 
mitza. Should necessity coroiwl a man-of-war to enter this 
port, the only anchorage is off a stony beach on the shore of 
the island, and very closc-to. in from 12 to 13 fathoms, remem¬ 
bering that the bank is so steep, too, that at 2^ cables’ lengths 
there arc 17 fathoms. 

After rounding Marmora Point wc arrive in 3 miles at the 
Bay of Kalamitza, which has so long figured in modem charts 
un^er the various appellations of Grand Port, Gran Spiaggia, 
Port St. George de Skyro, &c., and atlbrds the only anchorage 
for vessels of burden. 

It is on the western const cxtcn.sive, and tolerably sheltered 
from all winds, but, unfortunately, with a g^eat dojith of water. 

'Fherc is no difficultv in discovering its position, as Skyro- 
poulo, an outi}‘ing rocky islet of 617 feet in height i* 
Bpicuously seen when approaching from the N. or and from 
the summit of which the entrance bears K.S.E. about 7 miles. 
Several rocky islets of moderate elevation lie off its southern 
shore, and to the westward it is protected by the long, narrow, 
barren island of Balaksa. 

To the northward of this latter island there is a narrow 
channel, with an inconsiderable depth of water, and conse¬ 
quently only to be attempted in case of necessity; yet there 
coasting-vessels and small craft frequently seek shelter. 

Abreast the valley which divides the island, and in front of 
its white beach, is the only safe anchorage; but there any 
vessel may ride in safety, if nut afraid of the shore, and may 
moor in 10 or 12 fathoms. Farther out, and in deeper water, 
during the strong northerly winds which prevail in summer, 
she would probablv be driven off the bank, which is steep. 
In winter the best berth is under the high land immediately 
to the southward of the isthmus, between it and the first 
rocky projection. 

But the greatest recommendation of this bay to a sailor is 
its abundant supply of fresh water. About half a-milc to the 
southward of the above anchorage, and close to the shore, will 
be seen an overshot mill, a few hundred yards above whitdi an 
excellent .spring bubbles up from the steep &ce of the mountain 
side. When the island was nndcr Turkish mie, this water 
was collected in a fountain, which is now in ruins; but an 
inscription in 'rurkish and in modem Greek shows that it was 
constracted in the year 1792. The water now runs to waste, 
and the mill is likewise deserted. 

From this anchorage the town of St. George is distant a 
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two hours’ walk, and from thence fresh hcef and mutton re 
eaaly procured and conveyed to the ship at a reasonable 
price. Wood is also plentiful and cheap. 

Some few and slight remains of antiquity may lie found in 
this neighbourhood. 

On tnc northern shore of the anchorage, and near the beach, 
there is part of a marble column, still erect, which measures 
5 feet in circumference, and stands 4 feet above the soil. 
Several similar fragments were lying prostrate in its vicinity, 
as well us some large s(|U3red stones, wWh a|)parcntly formed 
the foundations of a small temple—very probably of that to 
which 'Ibumefort alludes us having been dedicated to Pallasi 

A few hundred yanls hi^cr up we found the arched cistern 
mentioned by Colonel Leake; but it api>ears to have been a 
work of the middle ages, to secure a su])plv of water during 
the dry searon. It is 50 feet in length, and‘18 feet wide; the 
arch fmlcn in, but with the stucco on the base and sides almost 
perfect. 

Crossing a rocky point lietween these ruins and the isthmus, 
the summit and slope of which had evidently been once formed 
into terraces, we discovered at the base three sarcojihagi with 
large white marble covers, weighing probably 10 or I’J tons 
each. Such massive remains, their primitive form, and their 
conspicuous situation, seem amply to confirm the opinion ad¬ 
vanced by Toumefort, that on this sjiot stood the ancient city 
of Scyrus. • 

In the several small bays to the northward of Kalamitza, 
coasting craft and caiques occasionally seek shelter, but no 
vessel of any burden ; and though the various openings in the 
coast, named Stinangali, St. Phokas, Oroa, &c., appear 
inviting, yet the steepness of their shores and their great 
depth of water render them almost impracticable. 

Saint Phokas has an anchorage sometimes taken by small 
vessels during the strong northerly winds of summer, not only 
to obtain shelter, but to replenish their water from a well 
close to the lieach at the head of the bay. Near this well, on 
a point covered with trees, and amongst the foundations of a 
dilapidated cha])el, may be seen some ancient blocks of marble, 
but too much unconnected to venture an opinion on the* build- 
ing to which they formerly belonged. 

Frenting the southern slope of M<)unt Oms, and close to the 
shore, is Kolourus Islet, and then the ilermingia ftuck; and 
3 miles Gu-ther Kotsoiilis Islet, which affords some shelter to 
Kalogna Bay; but the anchorage is only the summer resort 
of coasting craft. 

Markcsi Bay completes the circuit of the island. On a 
small hummock at its western extremity there are some middle- 
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age or Venetian remains, ajjjmrenlly the foundatiun of a 
tower; and on a alight eminence to the westward, clow to the 
ahore, we found several rock sepulchres. In this vicinity a 
largo portion of the rock has been quarried away, but with 
so very gradual a slojie towards the si'a, that it would almost 
appear as if intended to be continued down to the water’s edge, 
for a slip to haul up the boats. 

Slight as is the information contained in these pages, I 
cannot conclude without expressing how much 1 am indebted 
to my indefatigable assistants, Mi*ssrs. Stokes and Wyer, for 
their zealous aid, not only in all the ojicrations of the survey, 
but in our mutual endeavours to acquire a comjictent know¬ 
ledge of the interior as well as of the hydrographic features of 
the island of Skyros. 


XV,— llte Formulas Dank, near Santa Maria (Azores). By 
Capt Anx. VIDAL, U.N. (Communicated by Rear-Ad¬ 
miral Beaufort.) 

[Rnal 13rd Aixil, 1848.] 

The bank of the Formigas lies N. 45’ 15' E. from the island 
of Santa Maria,* at the distance of 10’7 miles from Matos, its 
N.E. and nearest point. 

It is formed by a submarine mountain of very irregular 
elevation, and which, traced to the depth of ‘iOO fathoms, was 
found to extend 6) miles from N.VV. to S.E., by about 3 
miles in greatest breadth. 

Near its western margin there is a narrow cluster of black 
rocks, known as the Formigas, which are about 800 yards in 
length by 150 in extreme breadth; their relative direction 
being north and south. The southernmost of them for about 350 
yards forms a rather closely connected mass, having a small 
b.iy on the west. 'I’he northern ones arc more separated from 
each other, and all are coinjiaratively of little elevation, but 
their profile exhibits a few hummocks. That on iheir south¬ 
ern extremity, which is *27 feet above low-water springs, afforded 
a theodolite station, at which the true bearings of some points 
and heights on Santa Maria and San Miguel were ascertained. 
It is in latitude 37* 16' 11" N.. longitude 2T 47' 06" W., and 
from observations made ujion it on two consecutive days of 
very favourable weather, the following true bearings are 
derived:—Pico-altn, the highest peak on Santa aI aria, 

• For su Meuunt of tU* ItUwU of S»nU Maria aiul .St. Hiaurl. witli Mapa, rid* 
Mr. Cooml Hunt’i Fajim in Uia fincrnih rolunie of liiia JoomaT.—Ko. 
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S. 40*' 37' 39" \\ Pico Castello, at the S.E. extremitv of that 
island, S. 29’ 04' 09 ' W.; and Pico Vara, the highest land 
near the east end of San Miguel, N. 32» 12* 21'' W.; the latter 
peak being 3S"1 miles distant, and Pico Alto 23 4 miles. 

'I he magnetic variation at this station, from a mean of both 
days' results, on the 17th and ISth August, 1S43, was 
25’ 17' W. 

The most elevated rock of the group, named by Tofiiio 
llennigon, is 35 feet in height, and stands on their eastern 
side, al>uut 200 yards from the nurthernniOKt rock, somewhat 
more isolated than the others, and having an inrlination to 
the southward. (See the very faithful views which are in¬ 
serted on the chart, and give a representation of them far pre¬ 
ferable to a descri]>tion.) 

With smooth water there is no difficulty in landing, particu¬ 
larly on the southern rocks, but in strong winds or a high 
swell the sea rolls over them all, leaving a black naki'd surface 
entirely devoid of vegetation. One hundri^l and thirty yards 
south of the southern Fonniga is a small rocky shoal, some 
parts of which are visible at low water: the channel between 
it and the rock has 5 to G, and 15 fathoms water over the ridge 
which connects them, the greatest depth lieing near mid¬ 
channel. .A^ain, 600 yards or about three-tenths of a mile 
WMith of the .South Kormiga is another small rocky patch hav¬ 
ing 44 fathoms upon it at low water. It is steep to on the 
east, west, and south, but on a line drawn from it to the For- 
mi^ the soundings are veiy irregular. 11, 8, and 14 fathoms. 

On the north the Formigas may be approached within a few 
yards, but a narrow ridge runs out from them in that direc¬ 
tion for about 400 yards, with varying depths upon it, but no 
dangers. The outer extremity of this ridge has 18 fathoms on 
it, with the northernmost rock bearing tvuth about 300 yards 
distant. Immediately north of this it drops quickly into 30 
and then 50 fathoms. On the meridian of tne rocks soundings 
extend off to the distance of one mile and eight-tenths. On 
the east and west they arc quite clear, with deej> water close 
up to them ; but on the west, the i-dge of the bank is not more 
than half a mile off, and at the distance of 200 yards from 
them the depth on it will be found aliout 50 fathom's. 

• S. 47* 07' E. 3| miles from the station on the hammock of 
the South Formiga is the wesiem head of a very dangerous 
shoal named Doliabarats. It con-ists of two or three rocky 
heads or knolls which at low-water springs have only 11 feet 
water on them. At that time of tide their mwition is marked 
by several large white ]>atches, which may be distinctly seen, 
especially so in bright sunny weather. 
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This ihoal U near the sou thorn end of a rocky ridge, which 
extends from it N. 15° 30' E. 1 mile and G-lOths. The sound¬ 
ings over it arc must irregular, varying from 1-4 to 28 and 
3U fathoms with -15 and 50 close to its edges; but there arc 
no actual dangers upon it except those comprised within the 
dotted line which is drawn around the shoal. See the chart. 

The whole bank of the Forroigas, as we have already stated, 
is a submarine mountain, and its varied derations approach 
the surface of the ocean in several places. The shoal oi I)ol- 
labarats is however the must eastern of ttu-se ridges, and tiic 
mountain has a steep but tolerably regular descent from it to 
the N.E., E., S.H., and S.; the south-eastern slope being the 
most gradual. 

llie ridge next in extent to that of Dollabarats lies one 
mile and a tenth to the S.E. of the South Formiga. Its 
southern limit is on a line drawn fioni that rock to l^llalw- 
rats, and it runs from tbcocc one mile N. l.'i* £., which is 
nearly the same direction as the Dollal>arats ridge. 

'i'hc least water found uikmi it was Iti fathomi^ but the 
depths vary from that to 23 fathoms, bevond which it de<*]>cns 
abi’U]>tly on all sides. At its north cud there arc 18 fathoms, 
and next cast 4-1. Off its south end arc two detached ]>atche8 
very small, the one has 28 and the other 30 fathoms on it. 

Another but smaller rklge occurs half a mile on the west 
side of Uollabarata, between it and that last describod. It is 
nearly 7-lOths of a mile in length, very narrow, and tlie depth 
upon it ranges from 27 to 32 fathoms. Its general direction 
is about N. 10° K. 

The quality of the bottom over the hank of the Formigas is 
princi]>ally rock, with frequent casts of fine white sand, broken 
shells, and small pieces of the branch coral common in our 
latitudes. 

The Dollabarats shoal is a very insidious danger in smooth 
water, but in stormy weather the seas break over it with great 
violence. 

It seemed desiri^le to ascertain whether this bank was con¬ 
nected with the island of Santa Maria at any fathomable 
depths, and a line of soundings was tried across the channel 
between them, but no bottom could be obtained with 3U0 
fathoms of line. 

A difference exists in the tuition of the Formigas as given 
by us, and that assigned to them by 'i'oSiio in his * Derrotero 
de las islas Azores.’ 'I'he gre^at Si^anish hydrographer states in 
that work that from the southern Formiga the I^nta Costello 
liears S. 24 3(y W., and Pico Alto S. 34° SO" W.; the former 
Wing 4° 34', and the latter 6* 07' less westerly than ours. 


Beaeou-jiaij — Breakers. 
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This (li8arc]>ancy induced a rc|>ctitiun of our obucr^’ations on 
the following day, and they gave the same result. The navi¬ 
gator may therefore place the utmost confidence in the integrity 
of our position. ^ 

In the same work the Spanish admiral writes thus on the 
subject of the DollabaraU shoal“ The pilots of SanU 
Maria agree that there is deep water all about the Formigas, 
except to the S.E., where there is a shoal on which the sea at 
tunes breaks violently, but having searched for it and carefully 
sounded the liank with two of them on board who sought for 
the shoalest water, we nowhere found leas depth than 15 
fathoms.” 


The plan before us confirms the report of the Portuguese 
pilots too truly; our vessel was anchored close to the danger, 
and the boats traversed in all directions over the shoals at low 
water, during the greater luirt of a very fine day. A beacon 
11^ was placed on tlio middle of the ridge connected with Dol- 
laburats shiMl, to enable us to fix the soundings; and it is 
hoped the chart will be sufficient evidence that the whole sub¬ 
ject has been proiicrly investigated. 

Mr. Purdy, in his memoir of the North Atlantic, informs 
US, ^ tile sSS.t, of the Formiga there is a dan^r which 

was ^own on a chart of the Atlantic Ocean of 1766, but after¬ 
wards omitted in other charts from want of positire informa¬ 
tion as to Its existence. This shoal was seen by P. Dollabarats. 
commander of the ship ‘La Marie do Sebaure.’in 1788, on his 
return from Martinique to Bayonne.” 

We may here observe, that the riicks of the Formigas, and 
the bickers upon them and uimn DolUbarats shoal, are fre- 
qucntly s^n by tl.c inhabitanU of Santa Maria from their 
eastern cliffs. The Formigas were {winted out to ns when at 
work there, and angles were taken to them by theodolite from 
two or three stations above those cliffs. 

In the memoir by .Mr. Purdy, just referred to, there is 
another danger retried in the vicinity of the Formigas. under 
the name of thc lulloch W. as follows:—“ In 1808, Captain 
Milham Tulloch, in the brig Kquator, of Portsmouth, New 
Hamiishire, on a voyage from Madeira to St. .Michaels, was 
alarmed by some of his crew seeing breakers. After alu-ring 
18 cour^, he still saw breakers ahead, and as it blew too ham 
o haul by the wind and weather them, he determined as his 
only chance to endeavour to push through among them. Ac- 
TOrdingly, having taken in every sail excepting the forctopaail, 
be went to the foretopmast head himself, and conned his vessel 
safely through by luffing up and keeping away as he saw 
necessary. Captain Tulloch counted distinctly twenty-one 
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hcacLi of rocka, noiu; of which n]>pvarcd to have much water 
over them, and two of the rocks snow occasionally above water, 
in the wash of the sea. Their extent the Captain thinks did 
not exceed half a mile from North to South, and was still less 
from I'ast to West. They bore K.N.E. by comjmss, from the 
highest ruck of the Formigas then in sight, distant about 10 
miles, and appeared very black below water. I'hc breakers 
on the Tulloch Rocks have been stated to have been seen seve¬ 
ral times since 1608; among others by the Ayrshire, bound 
from the Clyde to Demcrara. Mr. Ferguson, the mate of that 
shifi, gives their situation at about nine miles F.X.E. by com- 
]ia.ss from the Formigas. Captain .1. Henderson, commanding 
the ship Fortescue, from Mauritius to London, saw the 
Tulloch Rocks on the 17th Aiiril, 18*20. Breakers were ob¬ 
served for half a mile East ana Wt'st. The greater Formiga 
and breakers in one bore W.S.W, (by compaas), the former 
about four leagues, and the latter two miles distant. There 
a]>i)earcd to be several heads near the surface of the water. A 
westerly wind and a heavy groundswell prevented sounding.” 

Such is the principal evidence collected by .Mr. I’urdy fur 
the existence of this danger, but he adds—“ Notwithstanding 
all that has binm asserted as to the existence of this reef, it 
wa.s not found by Captain Wilkes, in 1838, as the following 
extract from his work will show :—* On the night of the 13th 
September we laid by just after pa-ssin^ the north end of St. 
Michaels, in order to examine the {xisition of the Tulloch Rc^ef 
by daylight. We passed within a mile and a half of its 
reported {lusition, but saw nothing of it, although the sea was 
running sufficiently high to have made a heavy break on it if 
it did exist.’ ” 

From the report of .Mr. Henderson, commander of the 
Fortescue, to the Secretary at Eluyds, on this subject, some 
application ap|>ears to have Wen made to the Admiralty, for 
we have in our {lossession a copy of Mr. Henderson’s letter to 
the Secretary, and also a cmiv of a letter from Captain Mar- 
ryat to his Cummander-in-Chief in relation to this danger, 
which it seems he had received orders to seek and examine. 
He dates his letter from His .Majesty’s ship Ariadne, in 
Plymouth Sound, 18th July, 18*29, and therein makes the 
following communication:—“ On the 8th inst. wc arrived off 
St. Mary ; and. on the ensuing morning, being a perfect calm 
and the Formigas rocks about five or six miles to the eastward, 
1 dispatched Mr, Thomas (.Master) with his assistants in the 
first and secoml cutters to ascertain the existence of the reef 
descrilK'd to have been seen in that direction. A light breeie 
springing up in the forenoon, I followed the boats in HU 
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Matty’s ship ‘Ariadne,’ running 18 miles from the Formigas, 
and the next day beat up to within three miles of the above 
rocks, and again bore up, on the track of the suptioscd danger, 
until they were out of sight from the mast-head. 

So soon as the survey of the Formigas and the whole bank 
on which they stand had been completed, our attention was 
directed to this reported danger. 

Ca^ain Xulloch of the ‘ l.<|uator,’ and Mr. Ferguson of the 
‘Ayrshire,’ both state the reef to bear E.N.E. by comitass 
from the Formigas, and nine to ten miles distant. Captain 
Henderson of the ‘ Fortcscue ’ says the greater Formiga and 
the reef were in one bearing 'W.S.W. by com]>ass, the former 
latter 2 miles, or as licfore. The shoal 10 miles 
E.N.E. by compass from the Formigas. 'I'he search was 
therefore commenced on that line of bearing, and starting/rom 
the Formigas, was carri^ out under steam 14J miles until 
they were lost sight of. 'fhe vessel on an average was stopjicd 
at every mile and a quarter, and soundings tried for with 200 
fathoms of line. There were look-outs at the mast-heads and 
on the paddle-boxes, the former about 90, the latter 27 feet 
above the sea. She then returned to the Formigas, travers¬ 
ing across the line of bearing previously carried out, making 
trials for soundings us before, but no soundings were obtained) 
nor was there any indication of shoal water. * 

()n the 20th August the assigned position of the danger was 
again passed o\’cr with look-outs as Wfore, but without using 
the lead. On the 25th the space was for the third time tra¬ 
versed, on lines not previously described by the vessel, and 
extended to the distance of 21 miles to the E.N E. of the 
Formigas, the lead kept going at intervals to the depth of 320 
fathoms. 

Finally on the 29th August another traverse was made across 
the E.N.E. bearing to a distance of 12 miles from the For¬ 
migas, cutting in Iwtween the previous tracks and trying for 
soundings, but limiting the lines to 200 fathoms. There was 
not throughout this search the slightest indication of a shoal. 

We must express our opinion uiion this reputed danger, as 
formerly ujxm the ajiparently well authenticated statemenU 
relative to the Aitkin's reck. It looks very like a whale, hut 
seeing the great difficulty there is in discovering .small rocks 
beneath the surface of the ocean, we by no means presume to 
assert that Tulloch’s reef does not exist, but we entertain a 
veiy decided opinion that it will not be found in the position 
which has been assigned to it. 

Before leaving this subject we would urge upon sea officers, 
to whatever sen’ice or nation they tpay belong, tne great beneiit 
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they will cunfur on society at lar^c, and their own profession 
particularly, if, when they do full in with danKers of the above 
description, they would make mure sacrifice for thedr inveftit/a- 
tion. The non-verification of such dangers when fallen in with, 
by every means in the seaman’s power, appieare to us a derelic¬ 
tion of duty—a great public wrong. 

To find a sunken rock in the ocean with such uncertain data 
as many rcpoits of them afford, is a very difficult mutter; and 
the attempt to do so is attended with very great trouble and 
very great cxpicnse. 


XVT. — On the Rei/io Cinnamomifera of the AneientM. By W. 

DESiioKoeoH 6ooLEr. Communicated by Admiral Sir 

Charles Malcolm. 

[Rod April ‘A 

WiiKN we look at the cuKtern angle of Africa as represented 
in ancient maps, and sec the successive portions of it through¬ 
out an extent of 600 miles, on the southern side of the gulf of 
Aden, marked as the Myrrh country, the FrankincenMe country, 
and the Cinnamon region, —the extreme eastern point being at 
the same time named Aromata, or Fragrant gums, we cannot 
avoid concluding that the whole region in question was known 
chiefly as the source of those odorous prouuctions from which 
its several app>cllations were derived. A geographical nomen¬ 
clature so significant, and of such extent, is too remarkable to 
be passed over without explanation; yet what explanation 
does it admit of, except that it indicates the objects of a com¬ 
mercial intercourse carried on with a land otherwise nameless 
and devoid of interest? The African trade in siiices and aro¬ 
matic drugs was concealed for ages by the jealousy of those 
through whose hands it pasBed, and it was not till the mono¬ 
poly of the Arabs in those seas began to yield to the activity of 
the Greeks and to the Roman arms, that Uie course of the native 
traffic became fully revealed to view. It is the purpose of this 

{laper to show that the aromatic productions named above_ 

cinnamon in particular—were obtained chiefly from the north¬ 
ern part of the country now possessed by the Somilf, at the 
eastern angle of Africa; and tliat the trade in thoac produc¬ 
tions may be traced lack to a very early period of history. 

The writers who have hitherto given attention to the spice 
trade of the ancients have been all misled, more or less, by 
the supiiosition that the name cinnamon has, in all times and 
plwes, been invariably given to the same commodity. In 
order to avoid as much as possible the fallacies arising from 
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fluctuation in the use of words, we shall here preliminarily 
);lancc at the histury of cinnamon, and the deriratiun of its 
name. If it were once admittetl that the only true cinnamon 
IS, and always has tieen, that of Ce^don, then of course it would 
follow that the ancienU were mistaken or deceived when, 
having the best cinnamon, they 8up]K>iicd that it was the pro¬ 
duce of Africa. Uut the fact is, that there arc several s|>ccics 
of laurel canable of producing what might be called genuine 
annamon. Besides the Cinnamomum Zcylanicum ; the Laurus 
Cassia of M alabar, which is perlia]« a variety of the former, 
and the Ctnn. Tamala, the leaves of which (taniMa-jiatra) fur¬ 
nished the lualabathruro of the ancienU; we find also the Cinn. 
aromaticum, a native of China,* the leaves and slender stalks 
of which are eminently aromatic; the Citui. dulee, likewise in 
China and Japan ;t and the Cinn. Loureirii, which grows- on 
the^ mountains to the west of Cochin China and in Japan.! 
This tree yields a cinnamon more exquisitely flavoured and 
much dearer than that of Ceylon, and also the cassia bud ’* 
of commerce. 

It apiiears cerUin that the cinnamon of Ceylon was still 
quite unknown to commerce in the sixth century of our era, 
and that even in the thirteenth the Cinghalcsc themselves 
gave it little attention. But we cannot sup|)ose the Chinese 
to have Iwen equally hcedlcui of the riches scattered by nature 
over their hill^ or remiss in turning sudi advantages to ac¬ 
count ; and indeed there is good reason for presuming that 
they were the earliest dealers in this spice. The Persian name 
for cinnamon is JMrchini, which signifies Chinese tcood ; and as 
this name has been adopu-d in the languages of India with 
little or no change, it is evident that the article so called 
arrived in the latter country by the overland route, or through 
Persia.§ But considering the early development of Chined 
industry, and the antiquity of the commercial routes through 
Central Asia, we cannot help inquiring whether this Chinese 
merchandise never reached the shores of the Mediterranean 
sea. The earliest mention of cinnamon occurs in the Book of 
Cxodus, XXX. ; but whence the spice came, we have no means 
of conjecturing, beyond what the name itself may suggest. 

T he Hebrew word kinanion is said by some to Ik; derived 
from the Arabic verb hanima, to have a strong or foul smell — 

• N»** TOD Rtnibecli, SjntrniD Laorinanim. p. 3X • 

t Iilrm, p. ea. • I.inn, p*. 63. 

} Uorwini fouiMl ia Sonociit, in ibe Anmn Coeba, bul miut Lr rrytutlrd u a 
fonign word. TW mio* cirmralt, combinnJ acoTdjnc to lb« aiuilocjr of Ibo Soiunit 
language, would make Siuadani (Laaern, /adtarie MusrfAmuimrndr, Tol. i. p. 290). 
Tbe Sawihilt, on tbc eaitnti ccawt of Africa, lennaed tba i,ani« in tbe latirr form,pro- 
babljr at a »«rjr early b(« ; bruoe ibrir Siuadalo. 
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a derivation the flagrant aleurdity of which is inconsistent 
with the fundamental laws of languor.* Besides, the .Arabs, 
to whose language the verb kanima l>clongs, have never em¬ 
ployed its 8U)>|K)sed derivative, but use, in a general sense, 
kirfah (rind or peel), which is a true .Semitic word, and not 
derived, as is generally stated, from the Greek xi^^or.t 
As language springs directly from man’s intellectual consti¬ 
tution, and the desire to make known his thoughts' it is 
im]iossible to conceive a primitive growth of words not in con¬ 
formity with the plainest common simsc; and so strict is the 
analogy between diifi-rent languages in the formation of words, 
that wc cannot admit of an affiliation of terms adopted in 
Hebn.*w but rejmdiated in .Arabic, 

But again, we arc told that cinnamomum is derived from 
the Malayan kashiomanis, which signifies sweet wood.| Now, 
to say nothing of the torture and mutilation necessary to 
change the latter word into the former, what can be more ridi¬ 
culous than to seek the derivation of a word used on the sliores 
of the Mcditerrani'an 3000 years ago, in the Malayan, which 
wc know only as a modern language ? Or how did this soli¬ 
tary Malayan term find its way into l*hccnicia, without leaving 
a trace of its |>assiige through India, Persia, or Arabia? 

Cinnamomum, cardamomum, and costaraomum are appa¬ 
rently* compound words, denoting so many sjiecies of amomum; 
and indeed that they were so regarded may be inferred from 
the language of the poet, who speaks of cinnamon under this 
general name:— 

“ luternis etiam procul undkjue ab oris 
Ales amics deu largiim congessit amomtun 

and as we are informed by Herodotus that cinnamomum was 
a word liorrowed by the Greeks from the Phoeniciaas, wc may 
infer that the same remark extends to-amomum also. But 
the Hebrew ham and the Arabic hamdma (something hot, or 
spicc)^ point out at once the origin of the word amomum, and 
explain why the Hebrew kinainon became in a kindred lan- 
guage kinamomon. \A ith respect to the first syllabic of this 
name. Dr, Vincent supposed it to be derived from keneh (,>up), a 
cane, pipe, or tube, as if kinamomum signified pi|>c-amoiuum. 
But to this it may be objected, that the name in qui'stion, to 


* RgiminUjIrr/ Schului in V'ft. TmI., p. S98. 

t .K4p^i nwiutt baum or dry sullu, and not umpi; Iwigt. Th* Arabic kiHab 

aigniac* peel or rind, and, wilb ihr niiniiation, ia prontantced kirfaton tbe — > _ 

of St^ianiM (De Utbibua, roe. Abaarni). ’ ^ 

t Kail Kittn, Krdkumlo von Aeirn, th. ri. p. 127. Garcia dc la Huerta dcrirca 
Caeiia from Ibe eaina word t Hblaif* tics Dinguea, p. 43. 
f Rofue Fsriui Artcoua, Dcscr. OrbM Tsirm, 1127. 
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it bclonp, ought to servo the ends of lan- 
gu^, by marking distinct^ the object so named; but cinna- 
mon apjwars to have been brought to market in carlv limes 
m un|^.eled tuip; and if. on the other hand! il w^re^S 

ciLia TO iLii ‘•'P,. form in commoii with 

died ■' Wropriatdy 

lames in which the onpn of cinnamon was involved bv the 
early Greek writers, wfc relate that it was taUn ,u 

»<•«. of birf., ,hioh had oollooto.! *; rioo. t 

suggest^ by Bochart. lie supiKJses that the GrceL were 
"“T I’hoenician etymology playing on the 

word W ,o build a nest.- The aK i? short ‘ri 

gnated in a qua.si derivation, and proves at once the antiquity 

The only pplanation then of the word cinnamon which does 

stricS’wUh th! n etymological fancies, an.l which accords 

u"hatVhirhi n^T‘''^‘^^'^“ “^'"e formation of words, 
w that which considers it as meaning simply Chinese amomum 

cation from the I cisian name darehini. under which the snicc 

I^lTpSS '» !«'■ " «"P »ir <hc b.rk, ond 

ccedTibl!*^ preliminary wnsiderations, we shall now pro- 
I ‘^’i^niination of those ancient writers who MH?aK 

”?h‘""""‘Tu ’ Herodotus infirms us 

that the most southern inhabited land is Arabia which alono 
l^uws myrrh, frankincense, cassia, cinnamon and loilanum ”t 

da!^ peninsula so called at the present 

day. According to his views, the Arabian Gulf, of nl-d Sea 
did not separate Awa from Africa, or Arabia from Egypt but 

viueTlfE^^t. t T LibyfEy L 

® sj^alcing remained in use for centuries after, for the 
"outhwar^ as far as reference could be conveniently 
n^c to th^NU^; Libya being on one side of the river^ 

• OeotrajJia Hun. p. 79i. 

prrfwml 0«rcU (Hi.*, da Dtoruci. n. 94). .S<« 
E.«,bcck. DupnuUo d. Cio.«»ojno. p 13. nrp^SiriTrri; 

t Herod., ui. 107. 
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Arabia on tho other. When the Greeks, however, under the 
Ptoleinic#,l>egan to fretjuent the Ked Sea. th^- found a new name, 
Troglodytica," for the southern jiortion of its western shores, 
so that with them .Arabia extendi ui> the right bank of the 
Nile as far as Upper Etliiopia. and then their knowledge of 
the country southwards was confined to the maritime tract 
named Troglodytica. But this name was unknown to. Hero¬ 
dotus ; and a critical examination of his words will show that 
he conceived the line of demanation formed by the Nile 
between Libya and Arabia to be continued in the same direc¬ 
tion as far as the southern ocean; so that by Arabia, in the 
passage just quoted, he means the eastern angle of Africa. 

For, in the first jdacc, he says that it was the most southern 

J oint of the habitable earth. Now for ccnturiia after Hero- 
otus it was Iwlieved that the most southern known point was 
at tho extremity of the cinnamon country* in Africa ;t but 
there is no trace of such an opinion entertained with resiaict to 
peninsular Arabia. 'ITic ancients knew that licyond the en¬ 
trance to the Hed Sea, the roast of the Arabian peninsula 
went eastwards ; but with respect to the coast of Troglodytica, 
its direction between south and cast apiicars to have been a 
matter of doubt even in the time of ^tralK).} Secondly, Hero¬ 
dotus says, that the country producing the cinnamon, and 
whence it was conveyed by the birds to their nests, was suji- 
posed to be that wherein 13acchus was nursed ; and this countiy, 
as he elsewhere informs us, was situate in yFIthiopia almyc 
Egy pt.S Thirdly, the winged seriienfs guarding the cassia, 
arc said by him to he the same which from time to time in¬ 
vaded Egypt—a statement implying that there was no sea 
interposed iictwcen the latter country and the region of 
Cassia.!! Fourthly, among the distinctions of the Aromatife- 
rous Arabia, the historian mentions that it had two kinds of 
sheep; the tail, in the one kind, beinj; three cubits long, and 
in the other, a cubit in brcadth.l Now it is remarkable that 
nearly 2000 years after Herodotus, the same olwervation 
should have been made respecting the sheep at Zeila by the 
Bolognese traxeller do Varthema; “ they have," he says, •* one 
sort, the tail of which weighs l.'i or 16 lbs.; the head and neck 


• Tb* luxl of ibo TrugiolylM, at dwrllm in corn. 

t ainin, II. i. p. 72 of Ousulwi'i nijtiun. 

i Slrabo. xti. 4, p. 100 ; cofnpsn p. 77U. Gtotkurtl, tho sbW Omnon trauUlor 
of SiralM, lbIlo«» Goowlin in rappooinc thot IbcM Iwo psMfC* lo l«o iliflVma 
cinoanwnt rcgiiMii, Iho oi>o Africmn, tn# othrr Armblui. Tnort ii nut tb* •ligblrol 
gmuisl Kick on opinion. Tko cinnamon region, lha moot oantbon] inkabifed land, 
«u a fixed point in stnbo'i gnigraphical •yKcin ^ir* Lib. II, i,). Ucaidco, bia doubt 
nbdbrf ibat ngion Uy nuUi or mat from Uie Sinuta, tbowi plainly that it waa on tba 
•outliam rnla uf tba Gulf 

$ HcToJ,ii. 146. I Hreod., iii. 107. 5 Herod., iii. 113. 
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‘i!'® '®'’* * ’ “"** another sort, white all over, the tail 

of which is a yard long, and turned up at the end.”* As the 
which this rt'Iates, has, from time immemorial, suii- 
plira I omen with live stock and provisions, we may naturally 
look to it for the original breeds of the flocks and henls now 
fatten'd through Arabia. But fifthly, the following paasage 
18 aloni} sufficient to n-movc all doubt as to the historic’s 
meaning; “ Inclining from the south. .^Ethiopia, the furthest 
habitable land, lies immediately conterminous [to Aromati- 
ferous Arabia!, on the west. It produces gold, elephants, 
and ebony ; with men remarkable for their great size, lieauty, 
Md length of life. Ami these two countries [viz. Arabia and’ 
itthiopia] are the furthest parts of Asia and Libya.”t From 
this It is evident that .Asia and I jbya, in the conception of 
lier^otus. were separated only by an ideal line, for the verb 
employed by him to exf.ress their connection implies 

contiguity and continuation. * 

It would appear that Pliny, who was familiar with the 
double application of the name Arabia, seems to have under¬ 
stood this linage of Herodotus in the sense explaim-d al>ove ; 
for after stating emphatically that cassia and cinnamon are the 
pi^ucc, not of the Arabian jieninsula, but of the opiiositc 
African shores, or Trogkxlytica, he goes on to censure the his¬ 
torian for mixing fable With his account of the mode of collect¬ 
ing thc^ productions, but not for any mistake as to their 
Eratosthenes also evidently considered the 
I nglodvtic as part of Arabia; and Strabo, after quoting 
that author 8 description of them from the .Straits to Awmata, 
concludes with these words—“such is his account of Arabia.”}’ 
Eratosthenes, who was kee])er of the library in Alexandria 
under Ptolemy Euergetes. is the earliest writer known to us 
who described in distinct and nnambiguous terms the situ¬ 
ation of the cinnamon countrv. According to him, it was 
situate 5(XX) sUdia from the .StraiU of Dcire (Bab cl Mandeb) 
the roast running first southwards and then eastwards. Stra- 
bo, in copying this account, adds to it some particulars col¬ 
lated from other authors, and mentions Notu kcras.^uth 
Caj^ or Horn (Cape Asseir yierhaiH or Gerdafun), m the 
Urthetit known point on the shores of the Cinnamon country.|| 
Ihc name South ('ape originated in the Helief, recorded by 
Herodotus, that the most southern point of the ear(h was in 


• Iliiimno Ui l.u,lovico iW Vuthniu, Bol.. rmw, 1410, II, a, 

“y*- “0“ Wlw haod, w. kixnr 

* . Dti Wim* ■ ti. fiutlmt iiiluiHt.ll coootrj to the ■ouib.” 

r Pliny, Hut. Nat.. »||. 41. | 3,^ ^ yg, 

5ltabo,sn. 19, p. 77S. 
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the Aromatiferous Arabia. But it U remarkable that the 
gco}jraj*her passes hoiHlIcss over the imMrtant fact that this 
remote region owc<l its name to its valumilc productions. Of 
Arabia felix he sMaka in most glowing and exa^rated 
terms—borrowed indeed in a great measure from A^thar- 
chides—and he d»8cril)es it as a land of jicrfumes, yielding 
myrrh, frankincense, and cinnamon. He even assorts that 
the Sabseans used for fuel the fragrant wood of these precious 
trees. They carried on, he adds, a lucrative trade in spices 
and fragrant gums, the protluco not only of their own country, 
but also, be it observed, of Ethiopia. 

The romantic hues thus thrown over the picture of Arabia 
Felix were copied by Pliny, but with a remarkable change 
nevertheless in the distribution of the colours. If the Homan 
naturalist says less than Stralio of the luxuriance of that coun¬ 
try, he dwells, on the other hand, with affected admiration on 
the blessedness of a |K?o]»le who breathe so much of the in¬ 
cense destined for the altars of the gods.^ lie seems di8|>oscd 
to make up with this vague kind of lieatitude the measure of 
felicity traditionally assigned to the Sabieaa-*. lie says that 
frankincense grows only in Arabia ; but for this unaccountable 
mistake he atones by stating most distinctly and positively 
that cassia and cinnamon arc irot the produce of that country, 
but of Troglodytica, or, as we now call it, the land of the 
Sdmili.* 

Nearly eighty years after Pliny we find Ptolemy also point¬ 
ing out the situation of the Cinnamon country in Africa. It 
cannot bo doubted that the distinguished geogra]ihcr of Alex¬ 
andria had ample opjiortunity of learning the routes of com¬ 
merce in his age; but unfortunately he thought himself bound 
to incorporate with his other information the particulars fur¬ 
nished by .Marinus Tyrius resjxjcting the sourws of the Nile; 
and to do this, it was necessary not only to abridge boldly that 
author's stat^ measures, but also to dilate enormously the 
interior country already known to traders; and thus the 
regions of Cinnamon and Myrrh, uniformly described by all 
other writers as adjoining the Troglodytic coast, are jiIucchI by 
him at the sources of the Nile and of the Astapus resiiectively. 
He vaguely sets “aliovc the sources of the Nile’’ tne repon 
of Cinnamon, a pibduction which was obtained on the Aroina- 
tiferous coast, no further south than Opone, or the modern 
Ilafoon.t 

• Proceeding down with the series of historic testimonies. «c 
arrive, about half a century later than Ptolemy, at the most 


* HtfC Nal., xiL 4l» 41. 


t Cl. PlolciDMaiv G«ofr.« IV, ru, W. 
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The Periplus of the Erythraan Sea. 

satisfactory and decisive of our authorities,—the Periplus of 
the Krythraean Sea. This treatise, ascribed heretofore to the 
historian Arrian, and bearing, his name, may. with more pro¬ 
bability. be sup|) 08 cd to have l>een written about the l>e^in- 
ning of the third century.* It is a merchant sailor's guide¬ 
book, describing in a plain, unafiected style the iwrts of the 
Heej Sea, Eastern .Africa, Arabia, Ceylon, and India, with the 
business done in each. The commercial details related in the 
Periplus are copious and precise ; and its ^ogra{ihical state¬ 
ments present the simple results of experience unmixed with 
any theory. Now we team from the Periplus that at the time 
when it was written, the African coast from Aualitcs to Opone 
—that is, from the Straits to Ilafoon, supplied in great abun¬ 
dance spicM, including cassia, of various denominations, with 
gums and incense of the best kind. At the same time myrrh 
and frankincense of inferior quality are enumerated among 
the cx|>ortcd productions of Arabia; and in sjxiaking of 
Malabar and Ceylon, the author mentions the pepper and 
malabathrum of the former; the pearls, ivory, and tortoiseshell 
of the latter; but respecting cinnamon and cassia he is quite 
silent.t 

It certainly In remarkable that the author of the Periplus, 
who specifies cassia as the pitxluction of Barbaria, as the 
Trogl^ytic coast was called in liis time, should not, either in 
B]>eaking of that countiy- or in reviewing the trade of .Arabia 
and Inuia, once mention cinnamon. In onler to explain the 
alxicncc of this name from his list of aromatic productions, it 
will be exjiedient to examine that list closely, so as to ascertain 
fully the value of its statements, and for this puiqKwe to hear 
the testimony of another class of witnesses, namely, the distin- 
^Lshed naturalists Theophrastus. Dioecoridcs, Pliny, and 
(ialen. 

The first of these, the worthy pupil of Aristotle, gives a clear 
account of the mode of gathering cinnamon; the branch was 
cut into five ]iarts, each about a span long; the top with the 
tender shmts was the most valued, and the other {lortions boro 
a lower price, as they were lower on the tree. The cassia boughs, 
according to the same writer, were sewn up in hides, till the 
wood was consumed by wonus; the bark, otherwise insepa¬ 
rable, lieing left untouched by these on accutintof its bittemess. 


• IXxlwell Miigticil tlw ctxnpwition of ibe P«iplu» to fh# r»tpi of Momu Aunliiu 
ukI Juliiu Vmi* j Swinuuc and Dr. Viocant, to In* rrigtt of CUmJIiu or of N«ro. Tb* 
Ut* M. lytraom, wlun* jwlgiiMnl Mldoin Ihoujbt it not uitrrior to 8»|>l..S^rrus 
anti bu am Caracalla, wbo fviffwd ioinllT from 198 to 210, St« lb* Journal da 
Saraio. 1823, p. 

t Prriplui Mart* Erjtbnai, in Hudtoii** O’tofraphi Ifiiiom, rot. i. 
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These s|»icc», he says, were pitxluced in Arabia, in the country 
of the Satneans, thus unconsciously extending the name of Ara¬ 
bia to the roasts of Africa colonized by these pcoj)lc, and ini- 
nisU'ring to their commerce.* Hut in this re»j>crt his followers 
were lx‘ttcr informed ; Dioscoridcs, Pliny, and Galen taken 
togi'thcr (for the differences between them arc of little im|)ort- 
ance), inform us that the liest cinnamon was named \)y the 
natives Moaj'llum. which was also the name of the locality 
where it was obtained. There were se^'eral raricties of cin¬ 
namon. all named from the localities producing them, and the 
yellow or mountain variety is iiarticularly indicated; but our 
authors give none of these native names excej>t Mosyllum.f 
\N ith cassia it is otherwise, for they not only eiistinguish the 
several kinds, but also tell us their native namtar. I he ix*'* 
or, as the Alexandrian merchants called it, rlaphnitis, is praised 
by Dioscoridcs; but it apiiears to have given way in Galena 
time to the ruse-coloured kind called gizi; then came thcMo- 
syllitic bud (fiknrnt ana tlien the cheajier kinds, 

kitto or moto. asyphe, ami duaka.} 'ITiis careful discrimina¬ 
tion of varieties may Iks taken as proof of a regular trade of 
long standing. 

The general purport and implied circumstances of these state¬ 
ments call for a few remarks. In the first place, it is evident that 
the authors Just cited considered the rarious kinds of cinnamon 
and cassia as productions of one and the same country, of which 
the principal mart was Mofndlum. 'ITie geographical position of 
this place, 3i)0 miles probably eastward of the modern Berlierah, 
shall bo discussed lower down. Secondly, though still in Pliny’s 
time, cassia differed obviously from cinnamon, in being only a 
rind, and not a sprig comprising wood and rind; yet it is 
evident that in the age of Galen a change had taken place in 
this respect, and that cinnamon. like cassia, was brought to 
market in the double form of rind or bark, and bud or tender 
shoot.§ Thirdly, the distinction between these two spices was 
never founded on specific differences of a scientific character, 
or thoroughly ascertained. Though the earlier naturalists 


* ThoutihnuSin, Hu*. PUnf., IX. r. I. 

t Uatni <1* Tbcriui*, hi Kubn’t tUiliou, toI. sir. p. 367 1 Dioacoridai, lib. xiii.; 
l*liiip, Hi<i. Nat. xii. 

X DiatcariiJra, lib. <ii. Hit Aijpbanon ia apparaitlp flia Aay|iba of Iba Prriploa; 
bii killo (fat iba Luin rnaiun motto) ia ilia moto of iba olbrn; bia lUkar (in tba l^iiii 
■lam) !• pnibablp tba duaka of tba Pariplfit; bia fiiir ia tba (iai of Galan, lha (Urir 
of lha Ptri|iliia awl prtha|a alao tba aigair of Diuacoddai. At to Iba drriratioo of 
tbata worda, giil night ba tba local comiption of ktUiab, camla; kiliu might poaaiblg 
ba Iba Pboiiieian kaddab; awl duaka Iba ludiao ehraka, bark or rind. 

t PtlMr, Hiat. Nat. zii. 
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Bcom to suppose thatrinnamon and cassia were the productions 
of diflerent trees or shrubs, growing in different situations, vet 
they evidently wrote without any certain knowledge of t^at 
fact. Hut Oalen, with great exj»erience and far mure ample 
means of information, inclined to the opposite opinion; he 
shows, without intending it, that the focultv of discriminating 
these tyro spices was merely empirical. Ifo insists earnestly 
on the certainty with which they may l>e distinguished, yet says 
so much on the 0 ])^Hisite side, as to shake his reader's faith in 
his assertion. Ho tells us that the cassia and cinnamon plants 
arc so nearly allied, that the former is capable of changing into 
the latter; that he himself saw sprigs of cinnamon on a cassia 
tree, and that gid, or the best kind of cassia, is exactly like 
cinnamon; “ for,” he adds, “ wh..t is constantly sold os cinna¬ 
mon by those versed in the business, must necessarily be of the 
same kind with it.” • Fourthly, it is a significant circumstance 
that the different sorts of cassia were known by their proper 
nktive names; whereas cinnamon, dearer, and consequently in 
loss demand, was spared, owing |ierhaps to the mercantile a<U 
vantages of its name, those vulgar marks of variable quality. 

Now, the author of the Perijilus, in enumerating the aro¬ 
matic productions of Bnrbaria. mentions, by their native names, 
every kind of cassia indicated by other writers—Daphnitis and 
arebo ahnio excepted, which, as Galen seems to intimate, had 
probably in that age gotK‘out of usotf he names gizi, moto, 
duaka, and asyphe: J but besides these, and at the head of 
all, lie mentions, as a separate article, cassia. What can this 
cassia be, then, but the cinnamon of other writers? Let it be 
remembered that the Phoenician name cinnamon was originally 
given to a foreign article, and contained a foreign clement; 
the word ketziah, or cassia, on the other hand, was purely 
Semitic. It is natural, therefore, to 8up]>osc, that while the 
former name remained in the channels of trade anciently jilied 
by the Phamicians, the use of the latter was co-extensive with 
the Semitic tongues, and that the Arabs shipped their spires 
under plain, significant, vernacular names, leaving it to the 
dealers and retailers of the north to select the best samples 
and call them cinnamon. The author of the Periplus, there¬ 
fore, when he uses the word cassia instead of cinnamon, only 
changes the language of the Greek or Roman druggist for that 


* G^rn, »ol. »i». rm. 56, 63, 70, 73. 

t IIihI,, b. 7^. ** Tdv H gtiL iltrti Dioro! winr nsin* alio Oaphnilif (tke (rvoT 
Dioacuniln) umI Arfbo,** 

X Prripli^ M*r. Kr. in pp, 6-^, Ti** author «lto tiamr* mogU, not «1ar- 
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of the Red-Sea merchant: and in support of this view of the 
case there remains another very cogent argument. Wc are 
told on all sides that the best cinnamon was procured at Moayl- 
lum. Now, what docs the Pcriplus say of the cximrts of 
Mosyllum? Here are the very words:—“From this neigh¬ 
bourhood is exported a great quantity of cassia, in consequence 
of which this cm|iurium retjuircs larger vessels.” Surtdy this 
cassia must have included, at least, the cinnamon which was 
named from the place. 

From the i’erijilus we also leam that part of the produce 
of these coasts was carried across to Ocelis (just within the 
Straits), or to Muxa (near the mcxlern Moklui) in Arabia, to 
be thence forwarded, doubtless by caravan, to the shores of the 
Mediterranean.* And respecting the town of Arabia Felix, 
on the southern coast of Arabia, we arc informed that it was 
to calUd liecause, previous to the discovery of the monsoons, 
the whole trade lietwccn India and Kgvpt imssed through it.f 
What is thus said of the tea-]x)rt may he justly applied to the 
whole country, which bore the same name. 'Innt sea-port was 
apparently the same place which Ptolemy named Arabke Em¬ 
porium ; and the author of the Pcriplus tells us that, a little 
Mfore his time, it was destroyed by the Romans.^ Uiit it is to 
be presumed that the Romans followed up their victory by oc¬ 
cupation ; for the position aligned in the Pcriplus to Arabia 
Felix, together with the principle that it is nature which 
chiefly (k'ternrines tlic site of a great maritime emjiorium, 
proves that the place in question was no other than Aden, 
which, in the fifth century, was the Roman cm])orium, or 
cntrepiit, of the Indian tradc.§ 

Furthermore, the Pcriplus not only discloses to ns the im- 

I wrtant fact that Arabia Felix owed its fame and riches to 
breign trade, showing, at the same time, whence some of the 
valuable productions entering into that trade were derived ; it 
also allows us to perceive that the Aralw had established their 
sway on the African coasts at a very early period, not by force 
so much as by the influence of tracic and the gradual colonisa¬ 
tion connecU'd with it. Eastern Africa was subject, we arc 
told, to Mopharites (an Arab prince). “ according to some 
ancient right,” and was visited by shi]>s from Muza, manned 
by Aralts. who alli^ themselves by marriage with the nativcs.(| 


• IVripliS, p. 6. t Ibid., p. 14. 

t TIm* »bo r»fcr the eotnpcwitian cf ll» Periplm lo tha flnt cralary, nipficM the 
rapxiition of iCliin (Salliu to be here i*rmed lo; but the Rimume oo ibot uecesian 
did tKd reach the •uoihcm coaiL The Arabian expedilioa oiidcr Serenu look nUee 
in lOS w Its. 

{ Pbiltaluripiu, Hiat. Eccica. p. 3S - rk Txmalekr .... joiAoMi ti rk 

'tUrm. I Pcripltu, p. 10. 
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There still remain two authoritie* to be added to the list 
mready cited in reference to the aroiiiatiferous reifion «if 
tastcrn Africa. I’hilostergius. after speaking of the Auxu- 
mitaj, goes on to say—“ East of them, on the furthest iiart of 
coast, arc the Syrians, planted there by Alexander the 
Ureat; they arc now (towards the middle of the fifth century) 
quite black, but still retain their original language. In their 
conntrrcspccially grow xylocassia, cassia cassamum. and cinna- 
mon: it abounds also in elephants.” * Again, in the early 
part of the sixth century, the monk C'osmas visited .Abyssinia 
and the wists extending south-eastwards to Aroinaia; and ho 
rela^ that the |>eoplc on these coasts purcliascd from their 
neighbours in the interior frankincense, mssia, calamus, &c 
which they sent by sea to Adulis.f He, like tlic author of the 
rerqilus, says nothing of cinnamon ; but this apimrent omis¬ 
sion may be explained, as in that ease, by his residence on the 
shores of the .Arabian Gulf, and his consequent adoption of the 
mercantile language there in use. 

1 he ancient authors, who bear witness as to the country 
pr^ucing cinnamon and cassia, have Iwen thus reviewed ; and 
what wnciusion can be drawn from their collective U-stimony, 
but that the spices in question were obtained from Barbaria. 
the Eastern ix>rtion of the Troglodytic coast, or, as it is now 
called, the Sdniili country? As far as the concurrent testi- 
mony of a long series of res|>cctable writers, extending throueh 
ten centuries, can establish a fact, this fact is established A ct 
U appears certain that the first knowledge of cinnamon came 
from another quarter, llomcr. who, as a Greek, displays all 
the knowledge of hU age, yet says nothing of cinnamon, the 
mention of which, nevertheless, occurs long previously in the 
Hebrew writings. n,c name given by the Persians to this 
spiTO. and borrowed from them by the Hindoos, Armenians, 
and even the Arabs, ascribes it to'China; J and wo may iire- 
sume, from these aid other similar indications, that cinnamon 
reached Judma and Phoenicia in the first instance by the over- 
land route through Persia. But the Sabmans, dwelling in 
Arabia bclix. and masters of the opposite African coasts, wliich 
teenu-d with aromatic productions, and who were always as 
much rivals as carriers of the Indian trade, brought to market 
a similar article, which in a certain form usufixd the name of 


• Philmt, Hirt. Keel, p. 30. 

PftpP‘‘*T*f Topi>sra|Ji!s CliriitUiia, in MoDtfaueau'a Colltetia 

frum tlw IVnUn Ptircliiai) » mentinnetl by Mom Cborm- 
ei»tf (Him. Armen, p. 3S7, Wbialou'a editwaV in lb* fiftb century, sud ilutiuctlT 
•t»l»a to be liroufbt Anra Chinn. ^ >**Minciiy 
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cinnamon, and probably quite supplanted the genuine ChincM 
spice. As the mcrchanU of Shcla (the Salimans) •• occupied in 
the fairs with the chief of all snicc*,”* their country (Arabia 
Felix) was thought to be the only land that produced them. 

But when the comiuests of Alexander had shaken the old 
systems of Eastern jiolitica and commerce, and the 
tinder the Ptolemicis, began to engaj^ actively in the tra^ of 
the Bed Sea. the mention of aromatic produce on the ‘African 
coast grew continually more frequent and distinct, until at last, 
on the o|»cning of a direct trade between Egypt and 
Greek mercliants exploring every coast, delusion vanished, and 
the whole truth came to light. 'Ilic ^baians lost, 
carrying trade, the chief source of their prosperity ; whilst the 
opposite African shores, long bearing names of high promise, 
now justified their apiicllations by supplying the Roman world 
with cinnamon and cassia, together with a large variety of 
odoriferous gums and incense. It may be reasonably inferred, 
therefore, that so far liack as the Sabmans had the reputation 
of dealing in spices they drew their sufiDlics from the same 
shores; and the monk Cosmas manifests Mrewdnerss ^ well m 
his practical accjuaintancc with these countries, when, in sm^ak- 
ing of the presents made to Solomon by the Queen of Sheba, 
he asserU that she obuined the spices from Barbaria-f 

After the "discovery of the monsoons, tho Sal>a?ans, owing to 
the inferiority of their shijis and the Mwer of their rivals, i)c- 
camc totally excluded from the Indian trade, and for some 
centuries were reduced to a state of mercantile dejiendencc and 
inactivity.^ But in the meantime the Roman emjiirc declined. 
The Persians under the Sassanides, and jiarticularly under 
Chosioes 1., succeeded in engrossing the comraerec of the East; 
and the foundation of Bassorah by tlie secoml Khalif confirmed 
this revolution. All the trade of India now flowed through 
the Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea was deserted, llius tho 
downfall, and, it may be. the extinction of the African spico 
trade, proltably dates from the close of the sixth century. 
Malabar succeeded at onco to this branch of commerce, and as 
tho Sabmans. in the height of their fortune, had converted to 
their use the resources ot Africa, so the Indians increased their 
gains by purciiasing, at a cheap rate, the cinnamon trees 
Mmc down by tiie torrents from the forests of Ceylon.§ 'I'ho 


• Eirkirl sirii. 23. t Tupoft. Chriil, p. 139. 

X GiUlmnriOw. Loci Amhortun da R«>m Indicia, p. 31. 

) Thii naa called Darchiiii JWlani (Cinsiialrw emnanum), wliicli Trixeira (lieU- 
ciooct, Ac.) inleri»a<a “wood impottad by the (3iinaae frotn Caylou." Thia ia wottliy 
of tba writer wbo taya ibat lha ClirosalM (Ciaxfaalaaa) wn* ao called, liccaiiae ibey 
an a laixtura of CUiuaac and Galaa I Yat Karl Kitur IbUowa him. 
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8U|)oriority of this tree over the kindred snecica in VfaloK. 
wuld not, perhaj*, under the circumstances^f^disanerv iJ 
n^^iscd at brst; but when, in the beginning of thTsixUv’ntj 

uTZ' arrived at Ce/lon/u^Srn^ 

underetood. and emnamon was coUccU'd in the foresU cverJ 

OOK reaooning. the incouclusivcnesa of which is banlv 
h^ll ^ prolix erudition ; and after what has bi<en saief it is 

n their cinnamon far suriiassed that of flevhm' 

stnoualy with ^ extravagant and unnatural a hypothesis ^ Whl- 
should the Indian merchants, insU-ad of carrvin 
commodities to the chief marts of tho , Prccious 

gulfs, resort with them to a colt ^ r ".r"* 

them as African productions? But Dr Vinn>ni 
p~ved by the words of Pliny •-•‘ lUus M !i v 
cinnainomum devehitur*” *‘ 11 ,,. Mos> Ihucus. quo 

cinnamon is carried «Wn ” t It to which the 

word drrvrAiW ToS S^ecLriU m ^ • TT ^ 

o™ JrrL“r' 

• Iei««ri.j,Viirtb«r..p.27, 

I HiirNl” “rjJ"'***'" Aueiaa., nl. ii. p. 702. 
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vcrY distinrtlv assijjns cinnamon not to Ceylon, but to the 
country innn«liatoly in the rear of the 1 roglodvtic roa»U or, to 
use hU own word, cinnainomum nascitur in Th-thiopia 1 roplo- 
dytU connubio jxMinixta‘‘Cinnamon jfrows in that |»rt of 
lithioi)ia which is connected with the Troglodytic coast by in- 
tennarriafTO.”* 

According to lOr. Vincent the cinnamon of Ceylon was car¬ 
ried by the Indian traders to Mosyllum alone, whefeas the 
I’erijilus informs us that there was no |)ort, but an oj)cn ruad- 
sted at that place, which could hardly, therefore, have been 
selected as an emporium by foreigners. The same treatise, 
though it says nothing of Indian traders at Mosyllum, tells us 
that 8hi|)6 from Bar\'gaza and Ariake (liarooch and Concan) 
frequented the |>orts beyond (t« that is, on the 

ea->tem coast down to OjKmc or llafoon, bringing cargoes, not of 
fine splices, but of provisions and clothing ada])Ud to the wants 
of a rude ]ieojile, with '* some of the cane-honey called sacchari 
(sugar),” by way of luxury.t But with respect to the rassia 
of Mosyllum, the Periplus asserts that it was the produce of 
the countiy-; % while Galen Udls us that the lawt cinnamon w as 
called Mosyllum by the natives of the country producing it.§ 
And. again, at Acannm and Ojiono, cassia is mentioned in the 
Periplus as the growth of the countrj.jl But such was the 
reluctance of Dr. N'incent to find the cinnamon of the ancients 
on the African coast, that he tampered with his endence rather 
than admit the point; and when Galen relates that the Em- 
iienir Marcus Aurelius received a cinnamon plant fwin Bar- 
baria, the Doctor converts this expression into Barliarike, and. 
on the authority of the Periplua, he places the county* so 
nameil near the Indus; forgetting the alwurdity of deriving 
from the Persian gulf what he has elsewhere taught us to iK-lieve 
was to be found only in Ceylon ^ 

'fhe earliest mention of the cinnamon of Ceylon, according to 
Dr. Vincent, occurs in the notes of the scholiast on Dionysius 
Periegetes. But those who will examine the ciuestion with 
minds nut so biassed os to Itc ready to wrest to tiieir jmqiusc 


• Hill. Nst., *ii. 44, t Hnifilti*, p. S. 

j Tbe >unl« arc ifjtyrrmt U r*r —* then M rxpofUxl fram Ibor pvt*.” 

In«p(*ltiii( of the «xgf>rt> of IlvT(a*a, the vitbor rmpluy* the •vno rapcmiisi, 
oiirioiuljr in trfnroc* to the prodnetion* of lb* cnoatry. 

( He HTf plainly tliat it wa* «o nanml by the eiatirr*, 4*4 Tvr fyx*ip<«i’. 

I aupmaiom lusl are ytrerv and yerMrat, p. S. 

^ Dr. Vincent'* re va rch vat eery tlovenly; he httev Galen only from Raniuiio 
and Saumaiar, and perhap* he knew the latter only at arcood hand. Saumaiae iiaca 
the expraaiun ** ex bvbuica tesione,’' hut a fev line* lower down be quote* ll,e origtnal 
word* fc 0ap0<te*«, which he tramlale* correctly “ ex Barharia.” Compare The 
Comnierce. ftc. of the Ancient*, rol.ii. p. 70t>; Galen, tom. xir. p. 70; and Salmaaiua, 
Excrcitalione* PlinUna, p. 9.U. ' 
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oven-oWure phi^, will not find the «light«t trace of such 
an allusion in the scholia refem-d to.« The last distinct 
notice lemaining to us of the cinnamon trade of Eastern 
Africa IS in the work of Cosinas (in the early half of the sixth 
century-V who. with much information resiierting Ceylon yet 
says nothing of its cinnamon. Moreover tlie Arabs, habitua'llv 
attentiye to matUTs of trade, arc silent resineting cinnamo^ 
in their dt^nptions of that Island, though they extol its ivory 
jHxirls. and afsive all, its rubies. UTie Narratfves of the Arab 
Iraiellera to ( hina in the ninth century iwint out the iinxluc- 

r ^'j« mention cinnamon.f Edrisi 

(11.>.3) ts similarly silent though he noU-s a spice of thU kind 
pn^U(x>d in Malalwr * 1 he expression •‘darchini,’* or “darzinf 
Aeilanl, i.e. cinnamon of Ceylon, occurs indeed in Arab writers 
thoug^h not at an larly age. Hut it is justly remarkcil by Ne«>s 
ion Esenbeck that the name in question is evidently that of a 
new or fonign article, and imi.lies the i.revious existence in 
commerce of another ‘dJrchini, or cinnamon.5 The first de- 
scnptiie account which we hai e of the Cinghalese trade in this 
priHliiction IS given by Ibn Batutah (in the middle of the l lth 
century ), and presents a lively picture of a traffic carried on with 
a rude Iconic insisessing neither industry nor commeirial habits. 
He relauwbow the sliip ,n which he saiUsl being driven to the 
^st of Ceylon by stress of wrather. he saved it from i.illago 
by a strata^m, jiretending to U* a relative of the Kiiiir of 
Maabar. He gms. on to say. “The whole coast is covered with 
trunks of the cinnamon tree, which are Iwme down from the 
mountains by the torrenU and lie in hea]is on the shore till the 
jx-ojJe of Maabar and Malalnr come to load their ships with 
them, which they ran do at little charge, since for a small i.re- 
sent of cloth ^ to the Kmff alone they may cairv' off whatover 
^ey pKw. I Ihis i«.s8age. writton in the'Hth centun-. 
completely motives the hyiiothesis of an ancient trade in Cin- 
ghalese cinnamon ; and it is bianifest, moreover, that no fine 
spiw could have been procured by the traffic here described, 
f from the AraU we turn to Euroiiean travellers of the 


• ni«i. PrrirK, »• 944. 

amn, 1823, pM Cinnsmomo, io lb* Ain<niit«l*f llMuiica Boo. 

arn 0«r*nxo» MS. of Ibn R>l6tah'* cooiplrle nunili**. In ih* Tnin*- 
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Middle Af^. as Mairo Polo •( 1290), Jordan dc Scvcract 
(1330), and Juan dc HeseJ (1389), wc find them all connir- 
ring with the former in recConini' cinnamon anioni; tlic chief 
iiruductions of Malahar; while they rcjircaent Ceylon n» rich 
in jicarls and ruhie*, but liarbaroiis and without industry. 
'IIjc last-named writer saj-s even tliat iU inhabitants arc an- 
thruitopliap; while in Mabliar arc produced |K;piier, “ ct ca- 
ncllic num prosaa; a|i)H>llantur; ” that is, the canella frossa of 
the Italians, which would lx? now called caasia. It seems pro- 
liable indeed that the cinnamon, or canella of the middle ages, 
was generally an article of very inferior quality. Marino Sa- 
nutu, who wrote in the middle of the l-lth century, docs not 
reckon it among the more valuable spices. lie sa^'s—“ From 
the side of the Tartars, that is, from Bagdad and rabriz, arc, 
al the present day, brought from a great distance to the Medi¬ 
terranean Si-a almost all the articles of merchandise of moderate 
weight and great price or value—as culielm. cloves, nutmeg, 
mace, and such like things: but other articles of greater weight 
and less price—as j*ej>i>er. ginger, frankinceiutc, canella. and the 
like, come to Alexandria by way of Aden in greater quantity 
than by the route abovementioned ; but of these heavier goods, 
whatever comes by way of Chaldma and Persia is of far 8U)ieriur 
qnality.”§ 

In attempting to institute a comparison lietwcen the ancient 
cinnamon and the modern, it is necessaiy to licar constantly in 
mind that the epithets true and genuine, applicil to this spice 
in the .absence of any well-determined natural characters, and 
of an absolute, invariable st&ndard of scmsiblc <|uality, are 
altogether delu.sivc. It is manifest that the same name may 
have Ikvii, and, in fact, has been given, in dilTerent ages to 
very different productions. And, on the other hand, even at 
the present day, the cassia-bud of commerce is takim from the 
same tree which vields the liest cinnamonJ| The want of a 
bruail and well-founded distinction In^tween cinnamon and 
cassia, and the consequent adulteiation of the fonner, are re¬ 
peatedly complained of by ancient ariters. The quality of 
the spice, whicn was formerly the chief test of its genuinuness, 
necessarily depends on treatment. The ancients jtreferred 
the succulent tojis of the Imughs; so that their best cinnamon 
resembled in this Tyspect the beat khnt (Cclastrus edulis) of 

• V<i7»(^ <W Maren Polo, publiSa par la Suca^i da Giofraphit, Haria, IIQi, 
pp. 107. tIS, 4«G. 

t Mlrabilia drairiipta im Fratmn Iha Rrcucil dra Vofifca, ftr., 

pvbliG par la Sornic dr Gto^phie ila Parta, torn. IT. IS39), pp. 49, 31, 

t llinrrariui. 19 b. 

{ ‘ Librr Srcrrcorum Fidriium,' la lb* * Gaita Dri prr Ftaocua,* tom. ii. p. 23, 

I Neva voa Eatubrek, Syarma Laiiriuaiuro, p. GG. 
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quisitc while fro*h.soon deteriorate. Vet in those days abetU-r 

f .f “ ‘‘‘^‘1^*“ *•“ rough external hark 

and of then pee-hn^ off the thin and fragrant inS Urk 
as w now practised in Ceylon, requires more aSion and 
than belonged to the 'IWIudvtes 1 he 
Fr^^i*^ IJ^pIc apjicars to have iR-en to cut the whole 

the boughs were divided into five portions, 
^clining in value from the top downwards; then cf^ie nri 

JTnnaiE w‘f “"i'^ X) locinnamomum (false and wtixly 

cinnanion) , of cassia ami cinnamon together they brought to 
market ten or twelve denominations, passing impStibk 

rFLrUbi? unff "'‘"“‘V""' ‘h? othFr haml, L 

sudceit of^tr?^ ^ f*'' peeled from the straight 

f^thn^n ^ I- I puriKise. WiUiout attenUon 

made l)etween*th tlut no fair coiuMrisoncan bo 

If kindred w.ices of Africa and A^lon. 

If we ^nt to the remart of Cosmas resiiecting the source 
wW Queen of Shel« obuined her spices therth“ 
,n Uie n«,k of Chronicles, recording Wr pre«L to 
^lomon, will enable u, to trace back the Safiean tEn the 
aromatic prorluce of Eastern Africa a thousand yZ^ l^fore 
the commencement of the Christian era. 'Phis trade had in 
ancient timw an im^rUnce hardly conceivable at the prein" 

liinoua^f*?^*!*^ the precious materials essential to^all re¬ 
ligious festivals and funeral rites Fveri- diiiidnv • > 

;v- „i,h cX|K,.ditu“ of 

incense. Prom the altar and the pile thick clouds arose 

Aised around delicious odours. While man wai still rude no 
I»pular means of inipra«ing the imagination and conciliating 

fi devi^ more clevaUxl and re^ 

fined than the burning of incense. Pliny assures us that the 
quantity of incense consumed in his tinic was incalculable * 

I he cinnamon l.irnit at one funeral alone—that of Poi.prn^ 
Nero ^ sewmd wife—was said to have exceeded the orJin^ 
Jiroduce of » Vcm. Plcrodotua informs us tliat the PVvi.tian 

ci rrh^ cor, se* .with myrri. and 

assia.§ This usage was assuredly ancient ih his daj-s, and it 
s uiqxiscs a commerci al intercourse with the countries jyelding 

• a.tfa. Rrlolaci d un Voy.in'dsn. l•Vcmn^ IWI, i.. 9S. 
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those commodities of at least equal antiquity. The Egyptians 
related that Seaostris led his army southwards to the aromati- 
ferous coasts; and, however we may doubt the fact alleged, it 
is evident that such a tradition impliw a very ancient ac¬ 
quaintance and relations with the coast in question.* 

But in this case we are fortunately not wholly dc|)endent on 
remote inference or probable conjecture. e have evidence 
of an express and indubitable kind relative to the ancient 
Eg\ptian trade in aromatics, and determining at a known 
date the people engaged in it. The Rev. Dr. Edward^ Hincks, 
one of the most successful lalxiurers in the field of Kgyptian, 
Babylonian, ami .Vssyrian archaKilogy, and whose rare sagacity 
is happily combined with a sound method and scientific exact¬ 
ness, lias translated some fragments of 

Ictlere. written by a prime minister of Menc]»hthah 11., ollvX) 
years ago—and containing instructions respecting the laying 
out of the table of the Sun; whence it would «P1*‘^*'*>’ 
this custom, ascribed to the ..Ethiopians by Herodotus, 
was still in existence at Thebes six centuries before the 
hutonan*8 ajec.f One of thcnc letters “ implies, to use Or. 
Hincks’s words, " that there were Keyptian merchants trading 
to the curious countries named, and who had store of their 
produce.” One of the countries mentioned is Arus (A 1 Ro, 
Su), ami among its productions are to be distinguished frank¬ 
incense and lalsam.J Now, if it lie askeil where this country 
was situate, the natural and obvious answer is. that it was 
on the Troglodytic coast, adjoining the frankincense region, 
within ahich now dwell the Arooei, a oowerful trilw of Galla, 
who may be presumed to have rulea the plains in ancient 
times, while the mixed jiopulation of the coast was as yet com¬ 
paratively weak. 

But it is easy to foresee that this explanation, however 
natural and complete, is yet too novel to meet with immediate 
acr|uicscencc. It will probably be urged that the Aroosi are 
a tribe of Galla, a race not known in history till the 15th 


• 8trmbo (xTi. iv. p. 169) .rt. th. pillu of Snortrii with hiemfljrphi* iweriptum >1 
Dett. cc the Slrmiu. Pliny (Hwt, N«L vl. »»i». 31) Ind* th« o^twfof to thr pn>- 
raantary of Modlyum.^by which h. nmn. Ih. EuUni lennin»li«i of th* l«ml, th« 

t TnuMActioRS of tht BriUtK ArchiroloftcU Attocialwo; Wiocbrttar Conerm, 

s p. Ac. t • 1 a. _I* St 11 

1 Tnumciiout, Ac., f. 262. TUe w»y in vhicb thM wotd m to bt rr*<|—iho namof 
of iHim hemt bet* fiten, inttwl of tb* Iriten ibeimKes—it hj I>r. 

m p. 254. It must b* obtrnreil Dr. Iliticks eut>potet tbe Arus of th« 
papynw to W* been th* Ar»», an Arab mb*, placed by Ptolrray in th* Ticinity of 
Vambo, ami not mentiom*! by any other writer. But tb* preteiiskicis of th* Arm in 
this can* ar* founded merely on their name; the spic* tiwe, so long as it |as«ed 
through Ambtay was strictly monopolised by oertain walbknown tribes. 
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rentury of our era; that the country occupied by them is at a 
dibtance from the sea-shore and the aromatiferous districts; 
and lastly, that the |)eriod of 3000 years, u'hich has ela])sed 
since the date of the papyrus above referred to, admits of so 
much revolution, extinction of race and chan^ of language, 
that we are not justified in inferring from mere resemblance of 
names, the iiermanencc of a coni|>aratively obscure tribe, for 
such a length of time. 

Thew objections are not without weight, and deserve con¬ 
sideration. Hut, with respect to the recent appcaranci* of the 
Galla in the field of histor)’, this does not disprove, any more 
than it elucidates, their previous existence.* No im|iortancc 
can l>e attached to the silence of the /Vbyssinian annals. Wliat- 
cyer may have been the circumstances which led to the com¬ 
bination of the Galla tribes and their invasion of Aby.ssinia, 
whore they figured on a new scene and under a new name,' 
they were undoubtedly numerous at the moment when they 
ri^* into notice, and, in race, us ancient os their ncighliours. 
rhey extend at present through thirteen degrees of latitude, 
and yet their multiplication cannot be reasonably ascrilied to 
their Abyssinian conquests ; while their language*, allied to the 
Ihinkali and Somali tongues, proves their original connection 
W'lth the Troglodytic race. 'I’he Aroosi are reckoned among 
the most jiowerful tril>es of this nation or iierhaiis they 
are rather a family of trilies—and occupy the iwnks of the 
^\ebbi (O-ebbi, the river), where, descending in an easterly 
course and receiving from the N. the Zorute and other stn'ams, 
it enters the country callctl by the Abyssinian and Portu¬ 
guese writers Dodro, contiguous to Harar and the maritime 
Somali, f 

The country in question has ]>robably experienced, from the 
time of the Pharaohs to the pri'sent day, many vicissitudes of 
fortune and sweeping revolutions. Of these a few arc known 
to history ; others may be easily conjectured. ITie Arabs, 
who settled at an earfy age on the African coosU, doubtless' 
assumed the dominion to which their superior industry and 
cn iliiation entitled them. 1 hey held jealoua possession of 


* Tb« fint apptanacc of the (tollu in Ahjriiinia i* ummiIIt OHigimi to lh« nirn of 
MrUk (IS*3). See Bruer'i TnfoU, Sro., roJ. iiw |>w 23*. But Ibry an 

mratiooH in the Abyitmiaa Aonak marly a conlory Sferlicr. RnppeU. Robe in 
Abymnin^ to|. p. 337. 

t Jcmmal* of Mnu*. Krapf ami Imibera (Miaauaiarira in Abyaiinia, p. 179). In 
» map ac£<Miipanyiii( Kocto d'Hericotm't Voyage dani le Koyaiime de Cboa, Ilia 
Araoti an nid to be ibe aame a* the Itoo (Rdoor t) Callo. who arp diTidnl inlo Iweire 
**''|’**- “ “ mmoiltable fhal Captain Smee beard of tbem on the cart eooat, ai occu- 

liyiiy tbe banka of tlie Webln. They teem lo be tbe'poeaeiaon of the country called 
III Ibe Abyaaiiiian annala Arale, or. aa Bnioe retidrie it (rol. iil. p. 871, the land of the 
Orilii, DMr which flowa tbe rirer Zoette. 
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the coasts, and, as they iniToascd, compelled the al>ori^nal 
tribes to retire to the interior. 'Hiis continual growth of a 
maritime ]X>i>ulation. distinguished by admixture of foreign 
blood from the indigenous inhabitants of the country, must 
alone have l)een a fertile source of revolution. After a time, 
the prosperity of the Saba’uns. on which that of their settle¬ 
ments dcj)cn(icd. received a fatal shock from Roman cpnquest; 
their carrying trade was taken from them by the Oreeks, who 
lost it in turn when the channel of commerce shifted from the 
lU'd Si-a to the I’ersian Gulf. At the same time I'aganism 
dcclinetl, and many of the rites and usages which had created 
such a demand for the oiloriferous ^ms la-came thereby 
extinct. Then followed the prolongeu contests betw.*en the 
Christians of Abyssinia and the Mohammedans of the adjoining 
maritime region ; and at lo-st, in the 10th century, the Portu¬ 
guese, havinj; o|)ened a new route to the Hast Indies, carried 
their arms into the Retl Sea, and totally destroyed Zeil4, at 
that time a flourishin-' place. 

Any of these events might have been suflicient to set in 
motion or to scatter the hatf-civilixed imputation of the coasts, 
but on the extensive ^ilains and hills of the interior we may be 
assund that the indigenous tribes felt little of their effects. 
In the Adulitic inscription, which records the victories of a 
King of Axum, and was written probably about a.o. 3-’5, 
it is stated that he (the king) had suldued “the trilies of the 
Rausi, who dwell in the interior, adjoining the frankincense 
country, occupying immense waterless plains; and also the 
tribe of Solate; and that he had aj>])uinted them (viz. the 
Rausi and Solate) to take charge of the sea-coasts.”* Who 
then were these Rausi? Were tliey not manifesily the Aroosi, 
now retired to the borders of tho Webbi, and not far from the 
river Zorate. on the banks of which probably dwelt the Solate 
of the inscription? It is obviously more natural to assume 
that the Rausi of the llh century were the ancestors of the 
Aroosi of the present day. than to sup|Kx«c two nations of similar 
names, occupying in succession the same region, yet totally 
distinct from eacn other. Thus we can trace the .Aroodl I>ack 
through fifteen centuries, and find them occupying tho plains 
between the hills which they now {aissess and the maritime 
country. Their tarbulence probably disturlied the trade, and 
thus prqvoked the arms of the King of Axum ; who. accepting 
the tokens of their homage, and atfccting to engage them in 
his senicc, left them, we may be assured, just where he found 
them. , 


* Cutnui IndicorlmaVt, he. 
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But if wc can trace hack the Aroosi through fifteen centurion, 
during which u number of remarkable cvenU—the decline of 
the anciimt Egj’jitian civilization, the extinction of ]>aganwni 
round the shores of the Mediterranean, the dUcoverv of the 
direct ])assaw from Ejni)t to India by the aid of tfce mon¬ 
soons, and the rise of Mohammedism, with its attendant wars 
—comi)iunicatcd so many revolutionary im]>ulNes to these 
coasts ; and if we are justified in assuming that in early ages, 
anterior to the influence of so many foreign and fluctuating 
interests, the affaire of the Troglodytes enjoyed greater sta- 
bility, why should we Iw suqirlsed at finding the Aroosi 
figuring as dealers in the productions of their country in 
the time of Mcnephthah II., or fifteen centuriiw anterior 
to the Adulitic inscription ? And this early intercourso 
between their country and Egvpt accounts for the exjiedition 
of Si'scwtris to the mouth of the Red Sea, just as their trade 
with Adulis explains the triumphant inscription of the King 
of Axum. 

ITius we are enabled to trace Iwck the trade of the Elastern 
angle of Africa at kmit 3000 years. 1 he cassia, cinnamon, 
myrrh, and other aromatics used in emlwlming the dead in 
were drawn from that region, on the several jiortions 
of which the Greeks and Romans, at a much later (icriod, 
bestow'ed the epithets of Aromata, Aromatifera, Myrrhifera, 
Thurifera, and Cinnamomifera. There is no other cxam])lc 
in ancient or modem geography of a countiy denominated so 
entirely from its produittons, and that the character so em- 
nhiitically given to that country by the ancients should have 
!>een so wholly lost sight of in modem times, can be explained 
only by the dependence of fame on fortune; and by the dog¬ 
matism of scholars, who have too often forced their own mean¬ 
ing on the autimrs whom they pretended to eximund The 
obscurity which involves at the jiresent day the “ Uegio Cinna- 
momiferu “—a rqrion |)ointed out distinctW by so many of the 
chief authors of antiquity, is veiy remarkable, whi-ther it be con¬ 
sidered from the literary or from the commercial point of view.* 
The accounts given of the coast from Deiro or B&b-el- 
Mandeb to 0|>one or Ilafiin, by varioas ancient writers, firoin 
Strabo (copying Eratostliencs and Artemidorus) to Cosmos 
inclusive, unite to form a very distinct ar^l intelligible picture 

• h bf mnrnibrr«(i lluU Binr» (rol, »it. p. 3.;9) italr* that CiniMnToTi fltil] grown 
Caji# GaTtlafun. lie tay*, •• Th» ■rooiitl aoct (ahicb grovf oo it %*nr 

rqual Cu that of Caylrm* if not afatulutfly •«». Ami aitmin, “ 1 hart mn and 
eompaml IkjIH atrtt from both place* (Crjrloii and Orrdjifliii),’* •usKratf tlial iba 
ctnnafBon of Ceylrni wm oriipfully ratricil thiibrr fnmi iHo Promimforium Ammatitm. 
Mr. who ba« troetiily vtsiird tba cna*l in qticvtiuoi ivckoii* cania amotir tU 

prodoetkiaa. 
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of the courrtry and its commerce. The first named of these 
writers gives in pi-neral only the Greek names of the places 
resorted to, hut it is prulnhle that these occupied nearly the 
same sites a-s the pla««» afterwards knonm by native names. 
The towns along the coast were entitled Ta|»ara, a name in 
which it is easy to recognise the debra (hill or eminence) of the 
Ahvssinians), and which still remains little altered to the hills 
of t)huharah.* The lK.*st myrrh was jirocured at Avalftes, not 
far from the Straits, and jiroliably in the vicinity of the modem 
Zefla. Eight hundred stadia (HO nautical miles) further,* at 
the liottoin of the Aualitic liay, stood Malao, a place of more 
iin|)ortance, but exposed to the weather except on the E., where a 
point of land aflbrtli“d shclU'rjf this was proliably the Pytholoos’ 
station of mrlier times, and nearly where Berberah now stands. 
Berberah hits indeed a small sheltered haven ; but we must nut 
expect to find a sea coast wholly unchanged after the luiise of 10 
centuries. Besides myrrh, Malao furnishetl jK*ratic franKincense, 
cassia of inferior quality, duaka, cancamus, and makheir, w ith a 
few slaves; these last indicate the vicinity of tlie Abyssinian 
hills, and strengthen the presumption that Malao stood on or 
near the site of Berl>erah. As to the other coinincxiities, they were 
all, the myrrh exct*pted, brought from a distance, and merely 
stori-d here. Hence the cassia or cinnamon was of an inferior 
kind, liecausc freshness lieing essential to the excellence of this 
spice, the liest kimls were ship|)cd at once from the jilaccs 
producing them. The frankincense was called |K*ratic, or from 
het/ond (x^ja*), liecausc it was brought from the I'astem roast; 
for Barlnria, or the Somali country, was jiupularly considered 
in those days as a mere tongue of land diyiuing the two seas; 
and, with reference to the northern roast, the other was calk'd 
peratic, or yonder. 

Two days from Malao towards the E. stood Mundu, where an 
island at w little distance from the short* shelU*rcd the anchorage. 
This island may lie now found at Kurrum, or still more prolmbly 
at Meyet (Burnt Island). Eroin these places were ex|xirted 
the commodities alnady named. Insides a kind of incense 
called mocrotu. Along this tract the const was a dest*rt; but 
there were said to be numerous towns in the interior, and also 
two rivers, the Isk (^x•rhaps the Hawash) and the Nile, by 
which may have Ix-^n meant the Webbi ;J and if so, we have 

• Pniplnt Msr. Krylh.. p. 4. IVI.r» u wrillm tHbrS by M. I)'Abl«ilw (Uulle. 
tin <1* la Sne, tie GAosr.. ISJ2, p. 193). In Arabia wt flnd Ta|2iaraa fPhilurtonriua), 
Sapkara (Ptnlrmy), Dbofar anti Tafur (Firaicl, Journal Aiiatique, 1R4J, p. i2|y 
Or. Vincmt, in hit rdillna of tlia Pcriplui, chanfn rjnpa into rdrtpm, a barbarian 
wbieh b« Mpt^ to be nquiTalnit to T* ripoa fpr^pta. an (x^nnm of frranmt 
eccurrrn^ in Um> Phimiia, txit tH« mcAninc of vUkh be cJitl not utxtmtAtwl ’ 

t rariplua, p. «. ftol. ir. tii. 10. * J Strabo. ari,T^ 771. 
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lu* * * § re the earliest allusion to the river which, under the name 
of the Nile of Makadosho, was supiMJsed by Arab wtUets, at a 
later {K’riod, to be connected with the Nile of E(f>i>t. 

Beyond this place the scene changes, the desi'rt disappears, 
and from ^Iundu on to the cinnamon rt^on, which commenced 
at a river overgrown with reeds, the coast was intersected by 
numerous streams and watercourses, while the frankincense- 
t^^e allomcd all the valleys.* 'Ihe coast thus describccl was 
obviously the tract at the foot of the limestone range of 
inountains called Jilx‘1 \\ lir Singali, and the Iwundary of the 
cinnamon r^on was prolably the river marked in the charts 
at Bunder Khor. It was somewhere on this jiart of the coast, 
from the termination of the mountains to the boundary river, 
that Mosyllum stood,—that is to say, lietwcen Bunder (ihosiiu 
and Bunder Khor.f It had no port, but nn exjxiscdanchorage, 
so that it must evidently have owed its existence and com¬ 
mercial iin{x>rtance to some decided advantages of ]x)sition with 
rw|)wt to the {lasses up the country to the most jirodurtivo 
districts. It could liavc iKJen visited by shi|i8 only at a ci>rtain 
(wnuMin, |>crha}is at^ the citwc of the cinnamon harvest, when the 
fresh sjiicc was shipped at once and carried off. 

And now another manifest change takes place, and within 
the limits of the cinnamon region the coast ap|>ears to be more 
|K>puIuus and better watered J It is proliablc Uiat this was the 
tract with which the Clreeks weiy best artjuainted ; and indeed 
tlie general correctni'ss of their descriptions is .sufficiently liome 
out by our charts^ It was a voyage of two days from Mo- 
sylluin to Mens Klepho-s, {nusing Niluptolemmus (ixTliaiis on 
the Iwundarj- river, or Bunder Khor), Tajiatcge, Little 
Daphnon (^Iuriyahi and Ajiollos WaU-r-course (Khor Filiiki, 
where myrrh, frankmcense, and cinnamon were produced, 
though the last was more abundant in the interior.6 By 
Mona Elephas we must understand, not tlie Ras Filiik of the 
charts but rather the collective hiadland of which Ras Uliilali 
IS the most prominent iwint. Indml, Pudeiny and otheia 
give tliat name not to a iwint, but to the whole chain of moun- 
toms with which they lumished the interior of this region. 

I roceeding from Mons F,le]>has wo find tlie great j»ort called 

• Ou tbu cout »rabo pfafw Marrtt xiw^. which (>vwkunl cluujir(*i into A««rr»v 
If tliU b« the truv mwiing. ihkj tlw irriiiiw of Pio^fftnjr mutt 
wir# •lumlirrfd, for bb though •hiAccI a liltU'to «Mt| is tritlmily ih# c^n 
of Slrwoo. • 

t AceotOinj to tbe Ptriplw, MiHjUum was too or thror ilAys* tul from Mutidu 
aoU two days from Moos 

X *»|. ir. p. 774. 

§ Tbr SKowI ainl tbini of tl»rs« lumrc are from ihr rrrtplus; lbs mt fntn Slrwho. 
who rMlIi Ultlr DApKt)^ Dsplmus. These lost spprlhktitMis slxm tbt hrety fttIratioM 
of the Gtotks to tJk# ohioci of tlicir March, au aromatiferout lauicU 
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Psj'ptnoB (refrigeration or exsiccation)a name which sccitw to 
denote the e>-aporation of a large sheet of water, such as might 
Iw supposed to take place in the Gulwaini (Great I.*ke)and 
then the Great l^phnon or .Acannne (near Moyah Btiah) which 
produced the best peratic frankincense.* 

The coast now turned southwards, and the AromtUnm Em- 
porinm presented itself near the promontory called Aromafa, the 
Notu-keras, or South Horn, of early writers ; but which is said, 
in the Periplu*. to Iw the most easterly |)oint of the mainland. 
The emjwnum was open to the N., and therefore, wheneVer 
the sea looked temiHjstuous, the shijM ran for shelter to the 
great headland calleu Taba*, where cinnamon, several kinds of 
casia, including the best, and fragrant gums, all the produce of 
the country, were obtainetl f From this^ place a voyage of 400 
stadia (40’mile8) reached Opone (Ilaftin). where, besides the 
merchandise already mentioned, were pwured also tortoLseshell. 
and slaves of the last description. These last were evidently 
Abyssinians, leil down to this most distant port la'cause the 
route to it across the desert lay through the territory of the 
slave-hunting Beilwin. The coa-st from 0|x>ne southwards, as 
dcscrilicd in the Periplus. corresponds for some dap’ 'oj-age 
so ]K«rfectly with the charts, that there is no difficulty in re¬ 
cognising the several tracts therein indicated. But owing 
to the indeterminate manner in which the ancients employed 
the names Mon.s Elephas and AromaU, which certainly as 
often meant tracts as points of land, the sites of the stations 
between the former of these ami 0|x>ne are less certain. If 
we supjKjsc Aromata to lie the Ca^ic Gerdafiin of our maps, 
then Table must have been at Shenareef, and the distance 
thence to Opone is erroneously stated. But if Shenareef (the 
Geitlafiin of the natives) lie assumed as Aromata, or the Pro- 
montorium Aromatum.then the site of the em|»rium will In? at 
Khor Alslahan. the hill of Tabas will be at lias Ally Besh- 
n^uail, and the town ^athaps at Bannah (the Panon Come of 
Iftolemy): the distances will lie correct, and the descriptions 
more natural. 

With rcsjieet to the ancient inhabitants of Barlwria. they 
were divided into two nations, the Aralitte and the Mosylli, 
vaguely corresponding to the modern Ediir and Danid t .4 
prmciial tribe of thefEdur still bears the name of Aber Awal, 
which recalls to mini the ancient name of the Avalitae. The 
word Al»cr (meaning lienu, or sons), may be taken as a proof 
of Hamyariticor even of Syrian origin : her in the one language, 


• Prr'plii*. p. 7. t Prriplm, p. 8. 

{ I’tolmj, ir. rii. 37. Mucium* Hoaclcots, w Iladautri Osegr. Min., i. p. 11. 
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tar in the other, sijinifving son. But amonp the eastern tribes, 
or Dartld, we find the Wiir Sinpali, or Ahl (nation^ ur Singali, 
whose name aun^ts an affinity with the race of the Bojah 
(now called Buimrfn), the oripnal tenants of the plains to the 
N. of .'Vbyssinia: for the word ur, or with the article icar. 
aifipiifyin^ son. bclon}^ to the lan{i^^u^^ of Suakim.* Here, 
therefore, we havoa minute bnt unuuestionable trace of descent 
from the ancient Troplodytca. and this, as mi^ht have been 
cx|>erted. amon}; the mountaineer#. 

* to the ])ueiition of the cinnamon country of the ancients, 
we have seen that it extended on the coast from the eastern 
termination of the Sinp^ali mountains to liafiin. But the chief 
8uj>plies of cinnamon were derived from the interujr: and 
taking; into consideration the habits of the cinnamon-laurel in 
Cevlon and Malaliar we may safely conclude that in its African 
domain also its favourite si>at is on the southern slope of the 
hills (here runninjif W’.N.W. and K S K.) facing the humid 
S.W. monsoons and proliably standing on a siliceous ruck suc¬ 
ceeding to the limestone. 

'rhere was tindoubtedly a time when the merchants of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome used to meet those of India in the jwrt of 
Hafiin. and when the famed jterfumes of .-Vrabia seemed all 
transferretl to the shores of Africa, .\gain, this lucrative com¬ 
merce j>erished comph'Udv. so tliat even the fact of its existence 
has be«*n deemed a|iuciy]>hal But as a country fiossessing such 
natural resources may easily emerge from ]ioverty, jK’rlmjw in 
the cycle of revolution the pmsjierity of the Aromatiferous Region 
may again come round. Egypt again advances in cinlizstion, 
a new traffic enlivens the Red •''ea. and Aden is once more an 
em|Kirium umb r the dominion of a great empire—greater than 
that of Rome—and destined to become stdl greaU'r by tlie 
spread of ciriliration. We venture to hope, therefore, that 
British enterprisjc may explore the shores opjxisitc to .\den: so 
that the eastern angle of Africa, stimulated and enlightened by 
such an intercourse, may yet l>ecome a cultivated garden of 
those sweets for the growth of which nature seems to have 
peculiarly designed it. 


* Swtirn, L'njOjiiliicbtT NachUa^. 887. 
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XVII ,—Comparative View of the various Stanilards commonly 

used to express Vertical Distances. By Mias Colthciwt. . 

Communicated by G. Bollaa Grecnough, Ks<j. , 

[R«ul Sot. 36, 1649.] 

• 

The object of the nccompanving table u to supply geograpliimi 
stuileuta with a standani by u iiich tliey may compare the iioUtious of 
vertical dbtancM contained in foreign works. 

At present the barometrical observation* of lenmod foreigner* are 
frwpiently expressed in French metre*, in pied* du llhin, in pied* de 
Berlin, in I^ri* feet, polmas, varas, Sec. See., rendering it necewary 
to enter into long calculations before comparative results con be 
obtained. 

It is hoped tliat the present table will obviate this difficulty. 

The standard selected has been the geographical mile taken at the 
equator, tiii* being a fixetl qiuuitity universally known ami de|>endent 
UjHmthe figure of the earth itself. Uy uking 5 of thme mile* ami 
dividing each into 100 {nrts or degrees, a scale is fomitsl consbting of 
500 degrees, each of which is equal to OOf English feet. 

By this arrangement the stmlent of every rnttion will find no 
difficulty in at once referring unfamiliar measures not only to one 
philosophical term, but to the staudanl to which he U himself best 
accustomed. If, for instance, it be stated that an observ'ed elevation 
is equal to 114)56 pied* de Berlin, a glance at the scale will show that 
this is equal to 200^ degrees, or 2 geographical miles; and carrying 
the eye along the line, a ready comparison may be instituted with any 
other standard measure desired. 

The author is indebted to a paper by M. de Joinard* for the first 
Suggestion of the utility of such a scale, and should the annexed table 
meet with a favourable notice among geographers, it is in coiitrmpla. 
tion to publish a work embodying the principal observed elevations 
upon the surface of the globe, anil referring each to its corrcspoiMling 
value upon the geographical scale. 


• Bulletio dc U Socidtd de Gfographie. IXsisirme S*rie, loin. iil. 
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The sath rrprrsrnfs Stfn>^mi>hical m ttrs taken at the kqnalor raeh mtU is etirulrd mloone humt/r.f tteqieta The tf/i hatut 
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A P P E N D I X. 

‘^"wW-AVfrr/yor Edmynd Kmnedy to tucer- 
[R«ulJ«ii. 8, 1849.] 

!ICIr"r ’T®** P"‘"‘ “““inwl by the Sur- 

ikZ..'^ “to pursue the river, awl determine 

ranirniir accurately as my light equipment aiul consequent 

P might permit. Accordinglv, on the 13th of Auirust 

ri:hr.ir'L''":rv "'‘T’»"‘»‘“ mil^c^s-ed over toVt, pXJ 
nght bank; the Victoria w there boumled on the sooth by a W 

\Ve fouwl water in each, but I believe it to be only perraan^ I^Th; 

Zi.TTnZIt’udi'' 24 . 7 ^^^^? “ '’"vnTf iV”"* r“® 

there with l.i. t < 34 . An intelligent native whom we met 

Between the paralleU of 24* 17' and 24*53', the river pre«!rve. 
generally a very direct coun« to the Sii.W., awl inaintains^^^r 

the latitude 21 25. It is divided into three princiiial cliaiinels and 
Mveral iiiiimr wa.ercwnes, which traverse a flat colmtry lighttum 
benti by a spiKues of flood«l box ; this flat is confined on either sil 

‘y. >“7 “'‘'■‘'y *i‘h «« •caci. .crub In 

latitwle 24 M we ^ome difficulty in finding a sufficiency for our 

‘he numerous cha/ne£ Zo 
de^ (though dr^lagoons awl lake, formed there by the rive^ we 

I- 

me “"T v-‘ “*? P"""P^ Government in seiuling 

Pulf of"r® * '* y*®*®™ the discovery of\a practical route to the 

1 •bon’th he unable, 

mv provisions, to accomplish the two objects of 

mj expedition. My instructions confined me to the river, which liad 
without deviation, a S.S.W. course for neal^ 
100 miles; the only method which occurred to me. by the adoption of 
which I might still hope to perform all that was desind, was to trace 
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the river with tw»» men a» far u latitude 2(y‘, which tlie maintenance 
of it* genedil c*)ur»e would have enabled me to do in two days, ami 
then to lia<len back to my l»rty, to conduct them to the extreme 
northern point attained by the Victoria, iukI endtsivotir to prolong the 
direct route carried that far, (roin Sydney towarti* the Gulf of Car¬ 
pentaria, by Sir Thoma-v Mitchell. 

With thlx intention I left the camp on the 20ih of Aiigu«t, and at 
12 miles found several chantteU unitetl, forming a fine teach,* below 
which the river takes a tlirii to tlie W.S.W., receiving the waters of 
rather a large creek from the eastward, in latitude 23° 3*. In latitujie 
25^ 7', the river, having again iticlitted to the southward, impinges 
upon the point of a low range on iu left, by the influence of wliicli it 
is turned in one well-watere*l cltaiinel to the W. and IV, by N. for 
nearly 30 miles; in tliat course the reaches are nearly connect^, 
varying in breadth from 80 to 120 yanls; firm plains of a pure white 
soil estenil on either sitlo the river; they were mther bare of pas¬ 
ture, but arc evidently in some soa«ons less deficient of grass. In 
latitude 23^9' 30", and longitude abttul 143^ iff, a considerable river 
joins the Victoria from the N.E., which I would submit may be named 
the “ Thoms»»n,” in honour of E. Deas Thom-wm, Esq., the Hon. the 
Colonial 8**cretary. It was on one of the five reaches in the westerly 
course of the Victoria that 1 passed the second night; the river there 
measureil 120 yanls across, and seemed to liave a great depth; the 
rocks and small isleU which iiere and there occurred in its cluiiinel 
giving it the semblance of a lasting and must important river: this 
uuexpoctefi change, however, both in its appearance ainl coune, caused 
me to return immediately to my camp for the purpose of comiucting 
my party dawn suclt a river whithersoever it should How. 

On the 23ih of August we resumed our journey di>wn that i>ortion 
of the Violoria above ilescribed, and inatle the river mentioned from 
the N.E. three miles above its junction ; following it down we fouml 
an unbroken sheet of water in its channel, averaging 30 yards in 
breailth; we forded it at the juitction, atul cuntiniietl to move down 
the Victoria, keeping all the channels, into which it bad again divided, 
on my left. At about 1 mile the river tliere turns to the 8.8.1V. and 
•S., spreading over a depressed and borren waste, void of trees or vege¬ 
tation of any kiml, its level surface being uidy broken by snuill diM>n«e 
of red sand, resembling islands upon the dry bed of an inlaml sea, 
which, I am convinced, at no distant |ieriod did exist there. 

On the 1st of 8e{ttember we encamiKsi upon a long, tliough narrow, 
reach in the most western channel, at which point a low sandstone ridge, 
strewed with boulders, and covered with an acacia scrub, closes.uptm 
the river. This pocitiwix is important, as a small supply of gnus will 
(I think) in moot settsoi|t be fouml on the Lank of Ute river, wlieo not 
a blade, perhaps, may be seen wUhin many miles above or IkIuw ; my 

camp, which I marked was in latitude 23° 24' 22", longitude 

142° 51'. Beyoml camp IV the ridge recedes, and the soil becomes 
more broken and crumbling ; our bones stru^led with difficulty over 
this ground to my camp, at a small water-hole, in laU 25° 43’ 44'', 
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where T foumi it necessary tn lighten »ome of their lovU by having 
biinrt 400 lbs. of flour and 70 lbs. of sugar, still retaining « suflk-iciit 
supply ti> carry us to Ca|>taiii Sturt’s bniicst, on Cooper’s Creek, to 
the eastward (tw which point I was convinced this river would lead 
nte), and from thence back to the scltle.1 ilistricU of New South Wales, 
which was all I cordil tlien hope to accomplish. At about 16 miles 
fitiher, the ground becoming worse, so that our horses were continually 
fidling into tlie fl-sum up to tlieir hocks, 1 was compelled to leave 
270 lbs. more of flour and sugar at iny camp of the 4th of September, 
in lat. 51'. at another small water-hole founri in the bed of a very 
drysBiwI insignifleant cluinnel. Here a barren sandstone range again 
impeiles the river in iu southerly course, and throws it oif to the west- 
wnnl, tlius caudng many of its cliannels t*» unite and form a nach of 
water in lat. 25^' 54'; this, the lowest reach we attained, I did not dis¬ 
cover until my return, having iountl a suHicient supply in a channel 
more to the westward. In lat. 25 25', and long, by account 142 23', 
the river, having rotiiukd the point of the range which obstructs if, 
resiimus iu southerly course, spreoiling in countless channels over a 
surface bearing flootl-marks 6 and 10 fret above iU present level; this 
vjul esjtanse is only bouudwl to the eostwanl by the barren range 
alluded to, which emiiiig abruptly runs paralIc-1 with the river at a 
distance varying from 4 to 7 miles. On the 7th of September I en¬ 
camped n]>on a miuII water-hole in 26 O' 13" in the midst of a ilesert 
not pitMiuciiig a monel of vegetation; yet so long as we could find 
wafer, transient as it was, I continued to push on with the hope of 
reaching sooner or later some grassy spot, whereon bv a lialt I might 
refresh the horses; however, that hu|>e was destn>yeii at the close of 
the next day, for although I had cumiiiencerl an early siwrch for water 
when travelling to the soiitliwani, with numerous cluinnels on either 
•lue of me, 1 coiii^telted at length ti» ritcaiup in lat. 26 13' 9*' 
and long, by accoimt 142 20', on the bank of a deep clianoel, wIilKHit 
either water or food for our wearied horses. The following morning 
taking one man and Harry wiih me, we nude a close starch down the 
must promising watercourses and Ingnons, but u|>on riding down even 
the ileepest of them, we invariably foumj lliera break off into several 
iiuignificaul cliaiiiiels which again siibtlivJderl, and iu a short distance 
dLssifiated the waters, derived fnini wliat luul appeared the dry bed of a 
large river on the absorbing plain ; returning in disappoiotment to the 
lamp, I K>nt my lightest nun and Harry on other horses to look into 
the cljaniK'Is still iinexaiiiined, but limy also returned unsuccessful. We 
had seen late fires of the twtives at whicli they had passed the night 
wiUi'lUt water, ami tracked them uii their path frimi lagoon to lagutm 
III search of it; we also fouiwl that tliey had eiicauipeil on some of tlie 
decjiest channels in succession, quitting each as'it liod become dry, 
having previously made lioles to drain off this last moisture. 3ly 
horses were by this time literally starving, and all we could give them 
was the rotten straw ainl weeiis which had covered some di-serled huts 
of the iwtives. Seeing thi-ii tint it would be the certain loss of ninny, 
and consequently an utijiLMifiable risk of my porty to attempt to push 
lartlier into a country wliere tlie aborigines liiemselves were at a loss 
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to find water, I felt it my imperative duty to at once abandon it. I 
would her^ beg to remark, that although unMicceMfuI in niy attempt 
to follow it that fur, from the appearance of the country, and long 
continued direction of the river'a course, I think the^ can exist but 
little doubt tliat tlie “ Victoria ” is identical tritk Cooper’s Creek of 
Ca/ttain Sturt; tliat Creek was abandoned by its dUcoverer in lat. 
27 56', long. 142 , coming from the N.E., ajjd os the natives in* 
fonneii him, “ in man^ small channels forming a large one ;** the 
lowest camp of mine on the Victoria was in lat. 26 13'9", long. 
142 20'; the river, in several channels, iremling due S., and ^he 
lowest {mint of the range which boumU that flat country to the east¬ 
ward bearing S. 25 K.; Captain .Sturt also states that the ground 
near the creek was so blistered and light, tliat it was unfit to ride on, 
but tiuit before he tunieil be had satisfied himself that there was no 
apjiarent sign of water to the eastward. 

I** 1C 

Having marked a tree commenced our return journey 

along the track at 2 r.M. of the 9th of September; at 8 miles I allowed 
one of tlie horses to be shot, fur, being an old invalid and tiimble to 
travel fartlier, he must liave starved if let alive. At 13 miles we 
reached the water ; some while after dark the fullowtiig «lay we made 
our next camp, but it was with much difficulty tliat my private horse 
nml two or three others were brought to water, one being almost car¬ 
ried by three men the latter {xirt of the day. U(ion discovering the 
reach, in lal. 25 54' near the range, ami finding a little gra.« in the 
channel about the water, 1 gave the horses two days’ rest. My comp 

on tlie reach is marked |^j ; it is in lat. 25 55' 37’', long, by account 

142 24'; the variation of the com{)ass 8 E.; water boiled at 214 , the 
tefli{>eraturc of the air being 64‘. On the 14lh of Sejrteniber we pro¬ 
ceeded on our journey, and reached the firm plain.s beyond the desert; 
on the 22ml, laving bolted a day, we again moved on, and arrived 
within 5 miles of the carts; on the 7th of October, leaving my party 
on the S. ctannel, I rode to the si>ot and found them still safe, al¬ 
though a native liad been examining the ground tliat very morning, 
lawt he should have gone to collect others to assist him in his tc~ 
searches, 1 brought my party forward the same evening, hod the carts 
dug oiitduring thenight, ami at sunrise {irocecdetl to our {losiiioii of the 
4tli of August on the South Channel. Five natives were oliserved in 
the morning following on our track, and before the tents were (iKchcvl 
they drew near and ordered us away from the water; they had all 
their implements with them, and from their surly and uiitractable 
manner ap|iearcd to have been lately disap|>uinted in a raining sjiecula- 
lion. Pursuing our course up the river, wo renchwl the Nive on the 
18th of October; tifere wo-s but little water in the hole niwr the 
Brigalow Creek, and none to be procured but by digging at the junc¬ 
tion of the Nivelle. On leaving Camp 77, we found no water until 
we reached the first (lool in tlie Warrego. a distance of 40 miles, all 
the intervening watercourses having become dry. 

Finding u|ion my artival on the Warrego that we iiod still 756 lbs. 
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of flour renmining, and freling anxious to make some diacorerr, which 
might, at least in a small degree, |iallinle the bod tidings of which I 
the bearer, I determined upon following that river down, with the 
view not only of finding an available country, but also of adding to 
wliat little is known of the range which divides tlie wateni of the 
Darling from those of the interior. The “ Nive” being the only, 
watercourse of any importance between the Victoria and the AV'anegn, 

1 conceived, that should tlie latter river be found to fall to the west¬ 
ward, or be joined by the “ Nive ” in an easteriy couisc, in either case 
the form and position of that range would, to a certain extent, be 
esUblislicd. With these views, I accordingly left the pood on the 
'i\aiTego, in lat. 23 Iff 10", on the 23th of October, and continued to 
travel down that river until tlie 18th of November, with the following 
results:— ° 

So far as my camp, marked in lat. 25’ 55' 57" and long. 

146 44' 7", the Wairego maintains its deep sandy be«l, averaging 40 
feet in breadth ; it iiitereects an open forest country with good pasture, 
the forest being generally composed of several varieties of Eucalypti, 
wh as the iron-bark, box, dec., the acacia, and pine; the trees on the 
immediate bank of the river are chiefly the flooded gum and oak, which 
wear a hralthy appearance ami attain a growth very remarkable on 
the banks of a channel in which water can never lodge. The river is 
joined in lat. 2*5 by the creek before mentioned as bring the next 
to the eastward ; its channel is broad ami sandv near the junction, oml 
contains small but permanent water-boles; the country bordering it 
resembling in every respect (hat on the Warrego. In lat. 25 51' 22" 
another creek enters (he Warrego from the eastward, at the junction 
of which water may at all times be found; the river again receives 
the waters of a creek which I called the “ Yo-Yo" Creek, in lat. 
25 55' 57"; this creek has iu source in the range of which Mount 
Boyd is a fixed point, and contained an abumbutce of water in its cliain 
of holes: of the Warrego thus far, I may in a word say, that iu 
grassy bonks and clear forest land render it available for either sheep 
or horse stock, but it is unfit for cattle from there being no surface 
water; we obtained a supply on travelling down the river, either from 
wells sunk 2 or 3 feet by ourselves, or caused by the uprooting of a 
large tree on a level with iu bed. Water can be procured in almost 
any part of iU whole course, by clearing away the sand to the depth 
of froyi 1 to 5 feet, more especially at the junction of a creek, however 
small. 

From cMip XV to lat. 28 15'44” and long. 145 28' 52”, the 
river contains deep reaches of water occurring at,short distances, and 
increasing in proximity as we advanced; this inexhaustible supply of 
water is bounded by open forest for the first 40 ntiies, and from thence 
by extensive plains thickly covered with tlie most luxuriant pasture, and 
broken here and there by clumps of “ acacia peudula." 1 liave never 
seen in the colony any country which surpasses it, and but very little to 
equal it, either as being adapted for the depasturing of cattle or any kind 
of stock. In lat. 28 3’, we encamped upon a reach, but found the 
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country much fallen off io appcaranc<>; between (hat camp and 

in lat. 28 15' 44", the river rapidly diminUbed by throwing off water¬ 
courses to the eastward, and it was only after a long search that we found 
a spot at which we could procure a supply of water by digging. At 13 
.miles beyond, or in about latitude 28 25', the river, now much re¬ 
duced, splits into two equal parts, the one running directly to the east- 
arard, tlie other in the opposite direction to the Vrestward ; the eastern 
channel, however, after a circuitous turn, rejoins that to the westward, 
without improving, what the river had here become, the insignificant 
dry bed of a watercourse: the country on cither side, being Hat'and 
subject to inundation, was of a poor crumbling soil, void of grass and 
thickly wooded by a species of small stunted Imx and acacia. 

I was then in lat. about 28 25' aiul long. 145 28', having ventured 
again that far to the westward with the ho|)e of carrying the fine 
country we had lately traversed the whole way to the Barwan. 

Being now unable to procure water in either channel of the river, 
even by sinking wells, once more disgusted and disappointed, as all 
travellers will ever be who put their trust in tho interior rivers of New 
Holland, I decided upon leaving it and moving towards the Culgoa, 
for, although 80 miles distant, it was the nearest water to the position 
I was then in; accordingly, on the evening of the 18th of |fovember, 
I left the AVarrego, steering S. 37 E., and at 8 a.m. of the next day 
we encamped on a watercourse from the N.E., containing shallow 
holes of water; on the 20th I followed the watercourse for about 3 
miles, when finding it reduced and turning sharp to the eastward, I 
resumed my course for the Culgoa, which river 1 reached with the 
horses on tlie morning of the 22nd; but in travelling that dbtance the 
ground and weather proved so very unfavourable, that I lost three of 
roy best draught horses before 1 could accomplish It, which loss led 
to the death of three otiiers in bringing the carts to tlie river. This 
loss was tlie first of any kind we liad sustained on the journey, with 
the exception of the horse left on the deserL At about 30 miles from 
the Culgoa we had to traverse bills of bare red sand partially covered 
by spine-fir and a low kind of brush, which, being on fire in every 
direction, was kept raging within a few ya^ of ns by the hottest 
wind 1 have experience this season; the thermometer in the shade 
was that day 110 . 

1* 15ih of December before my carts were brought up and 

the horses sufficiently recovered to continue our journey, and vn the 
16th we left my first camp on the Culgoa, in lat. 29 29' 41", long. 
146 M' 52", moving by short stages clown the river. In Ut. 29 35' 
the Birie, another oytlet of the Baloiine, joins the river from the east¬ 
ward ; in lat. 29 50', having crossed the river, I struck off for the 
Barwan. which we laaebed in 6 miles, our poidtion being 40 miles 
above Fort Bourke and 9 below Mr. Lawson’s station ; proceeding up 
the river for supplies, I returned to my first camp on the Barwan, 

•’**^®d ^ud on the 27th of December crossed over to the 

Bogan, following tliat river up to Mr. Andrew Ker’s station, at which 
WTiT«d last evf 
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With re«pect to the aborigines, I beg to state we have been getie- 
rally on the most friendly terms, making them presents an<k establish¬ 
ing a kind feeling, which I trust may beneficially felt by those of 
our countrymen who may follow me into that portion of New Holland. 
On two or three occasions only we had to exercise what 1 believe to 
have been unparalleled forbeannee, to avoid collision with them, but. 
finally succeeded. 

The Victoria languhge is spoken on the Wairego with only a slight 
difference in the pronunciation; on the shallow watercourse (70 
miles from the Culgoa, and 95 from the Barwan) we met n tribe who 
spoke a different langiutge, but understood that of the Victoria; the 
natives of the Barwan and Bogan appear to know nothing of tlie in¬ 
terior lan^u^p.^ 

In conclusion, it is roy pleasing duty to make a few brief observa¬ 
tions on the remarkably good comluct of every member composing my 
party, of whom collectively 1 need only state, tlial they have un¬ 
dergone the hardships and privations experienced on this journev, 
toiling frequently on foot through the desert (upon a ration of 75 lbs. 
of flour equally divided among nine men) with a constant and ready 
obedience, and without a murmur.* 


* KxtracI of a Irttn sdilmaeJ Co Karl Gr*y, b; Govenwr Sir Charles FiltniT, 
listed Sydnsy, 25th April, 1849 

"My Lord,— ll becomrs my psinrul duly to report to your Lordship the melsncboly 
fate of the expedition which was dtspalrb^ in the early psrt of last year fur the fur¬ 
ther exploring of the Dorthem partiou of this eolony, from Rockingfara liay to Cape 
York. Tbe party, compririnjr eleven Europeans and an aborigiiHl native, was 
intrusted, to the direction of Hr. AasisCont-Simeyor K. B. C. Kennedy, who had on 
former occarions manifested peculiar ttness fiw such a duty, and whose ^le conduct 
thnmgboui this expedition amply justiiled the cunfldeuoe reposed in him. Of tbe 
thirteen persons forming the party, but three bare reCunied. 7^ Aile of three is still 
mscertain, and the gallant leader hiwlf was speared to death by the natives when oo 
the very svs of accaanplishiag tbs principal obj^ of bis miasian. 

" I hare arranged with tbs master of the bng ‘ Freak,' now on her way to Port 
Kasington and Chii«, In loisd a number of his crew, ttrslly at Melbnume Day, and then 
at Escape River, in order that, nndar the guidance of the native ‘Jockey Jockey,* 
who, with two ot^ aborigines, boa been sent for tbe purpose, diey may endeavour to 
ascertain the fate of die unlurtuuate men left at the former place, and, if passible, 
recover Mr. Kennedy's joinnala,* which were on hisdealh secrrtnl by ‘Jockey Jockey.’ 
Sbonid this latter effort prove sneccatful, the cause of geompbi^ science will, in 
some measure at least, reap the odvanUgc of Hr. Kennedy's lobixus; and evea sboold 
it foil, still much valuable information may be anticipid^ from a detailed account of 
tbe expedition (now in eouiee of prrpa^iou) by orw of the survivors, Mr. Corron, who 
was ofiacbed to the party in tbe capacity of h ot ml s t .'*—Ro. 


* Information of the recovery of tbese Journals baa since been received at tbe 
Colonial Office.—Bo. , 
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• Note to Dr. Gctzlaff’s Paper. 

** Annam, or Cocfatii.<?hiiM,” wri Mr. Aaron PalnxT, in bu latvraloablc 
laper ‘On the Commerce of the Oriental Nationa,’ lobmitted to the Gorem- 
aoent of the Cnitcd State*, “ is roost adrantageoosljr situated for foreign trade. * 
No conolry in the East produces richer or a greater rarieljr of articles proper 
for carrying on an adrantageocu mmrorree. Possessing between 1 lOO and 1200 
miles of coast of its own on the China Sea and Gulf of Tonqnin, it is within a 
few days' sail of Canton; has the Philippines lying opposite to it; the great 
island of Borneo, the Moluccas and Banda islands, a few degree* to the south¬ 
east; with Siam, the Malay pe nin sula, Singapore, and the Struts scttlcroents, 
to the westward. It* numerous coromodioos hwrliuars on the roast, pauticularly 
that of Turoo, afSird a sale retreat for ship* of any burthen navigating the 
China seas during the roost tempestuous scasoat of the year.”—E d. 


SUe to Mr. Coolet's Paper. 

The coast of the Somali* on the Golf, from Berbera to Cape Gardafni, may 
be consideied the native country of fnuikinccnse, myrrh, and odoriferous gums. 

The celebrity of Arabia, from the remotest ages, for thoae elegant prodoctions, 
has been chiefly acquired by iu large iraporu from this coast.—The river Joob, 
known to the natives as Gowin or Weblx^Gananeh, which ha* its source in the 
^ward edge of the Great Abysnnian pbueau, and falls into the Indian Ocean 
in lat. 0° M' south, at the town of Joob, h supposed to be about 700 mile* in 
length, and it said to ofler a aafo channel of cunimunication, during three month* 
in the year, with that section of Eastern Africa, greatly preferable in many 
lespeots, and less tedious and perilous, than the usual land journeys by caravans 
from the Somali port* on the Gulf of Aden.—KiVfc Aaron Palmer; likewise * 
M‘Quceo'a Gtogr. Sartry if Africa.~Vj>. 
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1849. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

Read at the Anniversakv Mee.tino. 28th May. 

1. The Council have to report, that »ince the lost Anniveraarj 
Meeting there have been elected 20 new members, and within the 
same period have occurred 30 vacancies, of which 16 are by death 
and H by resignation; of the latter, however, 7 had been given 
in in former years, but appear not to have been noticed. The 
^iety consisu at present of 670 members. 337 of whom are life 
oompoumlers. 273 are nominally annual subscribers, besides 39 
honorary, and 21 corresponding members. 

s 

^ 2. Finance. On balancing the accounu at the close of the 

year, the ouUtanding debts amounted to 345/. 3s. 8d., which ren 
dered it necessary to )>ronde a sum sufficient to meet the defi- 
^ciency. This has been done by the sale of 278/. 4». 4d. Consols, 
and eveiy ouuunding debt has been since liquidated. The ac¬ 
companying balance-sheet shows that the estimates made in the 
former year have not been exceeded, but that the dehciency has 
mainly been occasioned by the falling off in the annual subscrip. 
tionV The estimates for the present year have been carefully 
^ prepared, and the Council cannot but regret that a small defi^ 
ciency appears probable during this Tear. 
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Report of the Q/uneil, * 

3. Arreart.—Tbe arrears of subscriptions owing to the Society 
on the 1st of January lost nmountetl to the sum of 636/. (due 
from 63 members), of which it has been found impossible to re¬ 
cover, up,to the present date, more than 701. Of the remainder 
the Council regpret to report, that from various circumstances a 
very large proportion will probably be Inst. In order, however, 
as far as possible, to limit any future increase in the number of 
defaulters, the Council have determined to recommend to the 
Society the repeal of Rule II., chapter 4. of the Regulations, and 
the wdoption in its stead of one of a more string^ent nature, as 
follows: — 

“ So soon in every year as the Anditort shall have presented to the 
Council their Annual Report, the name of every Fellow reported by 
them to be in arrear to the Society, together with a statement of the 
arrear as reported, sliall be hung up to view in one of the rooms of the 
Society ; and immediate notice of the circumstance, with an account 
of the arrear as reported, shall be forwarded to every Fellow whose 
name shall have been so hung up t and if the arrear be not paid within 
one calendar month from the date of such notice, or within such fur¬ 
ther time a« tlie Council may grant, upon special cause to them shown, 
the Council shall direct that the name of the Fellow so susipeiuled shall 
be read from the Chair at two successive ordinary General Meetings; 
and if the arrear shall not have been discharged before the second ordi¬ 
nary General Meeting, the Council shall then be empowered to remove 
the Fellow from the Society; and the name of the Fellow, which has 
been hung up, sliall not be taken down, until either the arrear shall be 
paid, or the Fellow shall be removed from the Society.” * 

4. Journal .— The Journal baa, during the past year, been 
pnblisbe«l with regularity, and, upon application, furnisbed to^ 
the Fellows free of charge. The Council cannot but fpar that 
the diminished size of the volume of the Journal publjgfaed 
during the two past years has operated moat unfavourably for the 
Sudoty, and yet with their diminished resources they could not 
take upon themselves the responsibility of sanctioning any fur¬ 
ther expenditure on it, having been compelled to sell out stock 
to the amount of 27S/. to meet their ordinary expenses. 


• • 

» Rtport of the Council. rii 

5. Rotfal Donation. — Of the two |^ld medals forming the 
donation of Her MostOracions Mojeiitr, that railed the Founder's 
Medal has been awarded to Mr. Austen Henry Lavard, for his* 
important contributions to Asiatic geography, published in our 
Journal; for bis interesting researches in Mesopotamia; and*for 
the valuable works In which be has recorded bis discovenr of tbe 
remains of Nineveb, and described tbe relics of Assyrian art. 
That called tbe Patron's Medial bas been awartle«l to Baron 
Charles von Hugel, tbe dislinguisbed Austrian traveller, for bis 
enterprising and successful exploration of Cashmere and the sur¬ 
rounding countries, as communicated to tbe public In bis work 
entitled ** Kasebmir und das Reich der Siek,” and also for the 
xeal and ability with which be formed those collections of plants 
and animals in Australia, as well as Upper India, which have 
enriched European museums, and particularly those of Vienna. 

6. Library. —Of tbe 248/. 15s. subscribed towards the Library 
Fund, 232/. 14s. hare been receiveil, of which 153/. 4s. 4(/. have 
been expended, leaving a balance in hand at the banker's of 
79/. 9s. Sd. on account of tbe Library Fund. 

7. Accessions to Library. —Tbe accessions to the Library dur¬ 
ing the post year consist of 194 laMiks and pamphlets, 27'2 sheets 
of maps and charts, 8 atlases, and 1 planisphere. Many of these 

* arc very valuable; and of the maps and charts 7^ have been 
presented by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. The 
Government of the United States have presented to us a com* 
plete set of the charts illustrative of Captain Wilkes's exploring 
espediuon, and have also sent us all the charts connected with 
the^survey of their coasts yet published, and have directed that tbe 
name of this Society be placed on tbe list of those bodies to whom 

the future charts are to be forwarded as published. 

• 

8. Grants to Travellers. —Although the Council has been un¬ 
able to make any large grants during the past year, they hare. 


riii Rejwri of the Council. i 

upon application, furnished certain numbers of the Journal to 
Mr. Jphnston, and various instrumenu to Mr. Duncan, who are 
'both about to revisit the scenes of their former investigations in 
Africa. 

9. The^ Council have further to report, that they have care¬ 
fully considered several propositions laiil before them during 
the past year respecting the Sonety’s position; and that in 
consequence of the insufficiency of the annual income of the 
Society to meet the ordinary expenditure of the year, a Finance 
Committee was appointed, for the purpose of investigating the 
state of the Society's affairs and to report tlicreon. The 
Committee, having given their best attention to the matter, have 
made an elaborate Report, which is now before the Council 
for consideration. One important feature noticed in that 
Report is the disproportion between the number of members 
paying an annual subscription and those who have compounded, 
vis., about 210 annual members to about 340 compounders. 
This alone, independently of other important considerations, 
would go far to explain the pecuniary embarrassment of the So¬ 
ciety. The first step taken by the Council in consequence of this 
Report has been the appointment of a Deputation to wait on the 
First Lord of the Treasury, to represent the state of the Society's 
finances, and the urgent necessity of some support being afforded 
by Government to enable the Society to carry out the objects for 
which it had been established. 

The Deputation were very courteously received by the Prime 
Min'ister, and, after some discussion, were assured that the ques¬ 
tion should be fully considered and an early answer forwarded to 
the Society. As yet no answer has been received, and the Copn- 
cil cannot Kelp drawing a favourable conclusion from this delay. 
At the same time the Council feel it to be their duty to inform 
the Society, that should they receive a favourable reply to thdir 
application, some considerable expense will be incurred in fiuing 
up the new apartmenU, in removing from their present situation. 
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and in making good dilapidations in the present bonse. * Should 
the reply, on.the contrary, be unfavourable, the Council will 
probably be compelled to call a general meeting of the Society. * 
to lay before it such measures as they may consider expedient 
to suggest, with the view of placing the Society on a Brmer basis, 
and of devising means to raise such an income as shall be 
adequate to the wants of the Society, and the legitimate demands 
of the mcfmbers. 
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PRESENTATION 


or Tiuc , 

GOLD ME D A L S, 

AWARDED KESPECriVELY TO MK. AUSTEN HENRY LA YARD AND 
UARON CHARLES VON HCGEL. 


“ GrNTLKMEX,—You have alr«uly been informwl by the Report of 
the Couneil that tliey have awarded the Founder’s Me<lal to Mr. Aus* 
ten Henry Layard, for the valuable additionv to Asiatic Geography 
which he has contributed in his several |)a|>ers communicated to this 
Society, and for his perseverinj; exertions in exploring the remains of 
the ancient citiiis of M(«opotaniia, which liave resulted in the discovery 
of the ruins of Nineveh, ami the removal to this country of an inva¬ 
luable collection of marbles illustrative of Assyrian art; it therefore 
becomes my duty to explain to you t lie grounds of this award. It is now 
ten years since Mr. I.ayanl quitterl thb country with the view of visiting 
some of those classic localities in the East, which give so great a 
cliami to the investigations of the Geographer and the Historian. 
Afier {lossing rapidly through the more trodden plains of Asia Minor 
and of Svria, his thoughts turned eostwanl, irresistibly attracted, as 
he »y*, by the mystery which overhangs the regions of Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Clialdiea—the birth-place of dvilixation, and almost, 
as it were, the crarlle of the human race. 


“ In the spring of HMD he proceederl from Aleppo to Mosul. Here 
he visited the ruins on the east bonk of the Tigris, including the 
mounds of Kmiyoumjik, hitherto generally looked upon as the remaiits 
of Nineveh. Joumej'ing on one occasion with his companion to the 
ruins of Kalah Sherghat on the banks of the Tigris, about 70 miles 
below Mosul, they halted fur the night at the Arab vilhqre of Ham- 
mum AH, and were much struck by the appearance of a line of lofty 
mounds atKi ruiiu near the junction of tlic Zab bihI the Tigris, the 
foundation of which tradition attributed t<i Nirnttaid. But it was not 
uptil 1845, after a long residence at CorLstantinople, ami in the coun¬ 
tries of the Yezidis and the Kunis, and amidst various Arab tribes, that 
Mr.*Layard was enabled, by the liberality of Sir .Stratford Canning, 
to put ill execution his long-cherished wishes of exploring wliat hid 
so often attracted bis attention ami occupied his tlioughts. 

‘iHow Mr. I,ayard proceeded in his arrangements for this work— 
how he conducted his negotiations with the rude inhabitants of the dis¬ 
trict, ami the leas rude, but more wily, Turkish authorities of Mosul— 
what tact he displayed in baffling the intrigues of enemies, and 
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ingenuity lie allowed in overcoming Uie pliyaical obataclea of nature, 
arc fully detailed in hia admirable work on the Remaiua of Nineveh. 

“ The interesting rcaulta of Mr. Layard’s exertiona and diacoveriea, 
ao fiir at least as they have reached tliia country, we have all seen in the 
BritUh Museum; and although we may not venture for a niument to 
copipare them as worka of art with the classic productiomi of Phidias, 
the relics of the I’arthenoo, or the other monuments of Grecian art 
which adorn the national museums of hairope, it is impowible to Wk 
upon theSc inonumenta of a more ancient age withmit taking a de<^ in¬ 
terest in their discovery, and experiencing a strong feeling of curiosity as 
to the lianda by which they were executed, the monarchs whose palaces 
they adorned, and the nation « hose state of art and of civilizathm they 
BO Mlniirably illustrate. And our feelings of wonder and surprise rise 
to a still higher pitch, mingled however with somewhat akin to di«p- 
pointment and regret, when our eyes wander along thow endless lines 
of writing with which so tiuuiy of these monuments are inscribed, 
to the deciphering of which no satUfactory clue lias been discovered, 
and which no buni.in intellect lias yet 8ucce«le«l in translating. Wliat 
priceless relics of history, what valuable reconls of the post are here 
prtwciited to our view, without our having the means of explaining a 
single word, or deciphering a single letter! UiU the^merits of Mr. 
Isiyard's work are not confineil to the mins of Nineveh. He availed 
hiniself of several opportunities, wlieii circumstances comi>elled him to 
unit the scene of his antiquarian excavations, to visit the mountainous 
ilbtricU in the north, and to explore the seclmlerl liaunts of the Yezidi, 
the Kurd, and the Nestorian. The descriptions he has given us of there 
peo]ile are full of interest, particularly that of hU visit to the Yexidi 
chief, during the celebration of their anniul festivities ; he also gives a 
slight sketch of their religious forms and worship, of which so little 
was hitherto known, although so much had been suspected and asserteil. 

'* Mr. latvanl has also greatly contributed to our knowledge of Asiatic 
Geography by the papers which he has on several occasions commu¬ 
nicated to this Society. In the I2th volume of our .loumal, p. 102, 
will be found a notice of ancient rites among tlie Bakhtiyari Mountains, 
extracted from a longer communication. In this notice, short as it is, 
are many useful correctimis of the information respecting the Valley 
of Susan previously obtained by Major Bawlinson from oral sources. 
Another communication from Mr. Layard will be found in the 
l6th volume of our .loumal, entitled ‘ A Uereription of the I'mvince 
of Khiizistau.' This province nominally belongs to the Persian 
empire, and is situated near the head of the Persian Gulf, between the 
Kuphreies ami the Bakhtiyari Mountains. Mr. Layard’a paper 
yields in (loint of interest to none in our .lournals, and is a valu¬ 
able complement to Major Kawlinson’s memoir on Susiana, LuriStan, 
un it Kirmaiuliah, published in our 9th volume. Major Bawlinson 
may be said only to have reached Khuzistan, entering it from the 
north, while Mr. Layard, who vbitevl it from Baghdad, lias givcij us 
a general description of the whole province. We have here, first, a 
full account of its political conilition, and its divirions under dilferent 
tribe*; secondly, a careful description of its physical geography, its 
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riven, and their tributaries, all of which fall into the Euphrates be¬ 
tween its junction with the Tigris and the Persian Gulf. Tlie paper 
concludes with some remarks on the ancient geography of Susiana, in 
which many of the difficulties by which geographers have been per¬ 
plexed in elucidating the route of Alexander Uirough this country 
on his march to India are satUfikctorily explained. It is on tbcje 
groiimls, and in tlie hope of stimulating Mr. Layard to still further 
exertion, that the Council have resolv^ on conferring on him the 
medal which I now hold in my hands as a proof of their high Ven.<« of 
his praiseworthy and meritorious undertaking.” 

The President, then addressing Mr. .Austen, said— 

‘‘ Mr. .Austex, —In lianding to you this medal which lias been 
awarded to your nephew, Mr. Austen Henry Layard, by the Council 
of the Royal Geographical .Society, I have to request that you will 
* cause it to be cunve}'^ to him in the name of the Royal Geographical 
•Society, and tliat you will inform him that the Council are happy in 
having this op|M>rtunity of testifying their high approval of his 
exertions in the cause of ge«igraphical science, and of the zeal and 
ability with which he lias carried out his undertakings, by which his 
name has become connected with one of the most interesting discoveries 
of modem times. I trust that you will also assure him that our 
regret at bis not bein^ present to receive it himself is mitigated by the 
knowledge that he is about to return again to the scene of bis 
former discoveries, to add fresh laurels to those he ba.s already won. 
I r^uest you at the same time to assure him of the warm interest 
which the Royal Geographical Society will ever feel in his future 
welfare anti prosperity." 

.Mr. Austen, in reply, stated :— 

“ 1 feel, .Sir, quite incamjieteiit to reply to your very kind and 
filtering address, ami regret exceedingly that niy nephew, Mr. Layard, 
being absent from EnghuKi, is unable to receive in person the Gold 
hlealal which the Society liave done him the honour to award him. It 
will give me the greatest pleasure to forwani to him so gratifying a 
liiark of their esteem for his serv ices. May I hope. Sir, tiutt you will 
favour roc with a copy of your address, tliat I may forward it to my 
nephew, who will, I know, most fully appreciate the kind sentiments 
you liave expressed. Having watched him from bis cradle, I feel very 
naturally the greatest pride and satisfaction in the success of bis 
labours, and in the honorary distincti<ins which reward them. It 
give._ me pleasure, therefore, to be his sponsor on this very gratifying 
oceasion. I know be lias always felt deep interest in this .Society ; and 
befort! he left England (now ten years ago), having thrown off tlie 
tiainmeis of the law, which was his destined pnifession,*! saw him 
[loring over maps and plans, with his mind evidently bent on exploring 
the East. 

‘‘ You- have alluded, Sir, to the result of some of his wanderings, 
which were communicated to this Society through Lord Abenleeu, 
and which imve appeami in the Transactions of the Society. When 
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h« left Englamt, he hail no letters of introilaction, and no patronage or 
assistance of any sort; but, though so young, his character was formed. 
Firm and etiergeitc, with courage which mithing could daunt, he com* 
bined an indomitable bihI enterprising spirit with the mmt acniahle 
dU]iosition. HU work, lately published, ami to which you have so 
kindly alluded, shows how much he effected ami the power he pt>s- 
sessed to deal with the greater difficulties of his enterprise. Until that 
work was published, none of his friends were aware of the amount of 
those difficulties, for he scarcely alluded to them ; although his health, 

1 regret to say, has much suffered from his exertions. 

“ It is not improbable that my communication will be first maile to 
him ill England : as he may Imve left Constantinople, on his way home, 
before my letter reaches him, to prepare for a more extended field of 
o{>eratiouH, which will, I trust, show him still deserving of the dis¬ 
tinguished honour now paid to him. 

“ It only remains for me. Sir, again to thank you, and to assure you * 
tliat I sliall with great pleasure communicate to him the very gratify* 
ing pruceeilings of this day.” 

Patiiox’h Mf.d.%.u 

Tlie President, then proceeding, observed— 

“ You liave also been infonned tliat the l*Btron’s Mulal lias 
been awanled by the Council to the distinguished Austrian traveller 
liaroii Charles von llDgcl, for his entcqirUing and successful explora¬ 
tion of Cashmere, the Punjab, and the surrounding countries, as 
communicated to the public in his work entitlmi ‘ Kashmir uml das 
Reich der Siekmid also for the real and ability with which he 
formed thuae collections of plants and animals in Australia, as well os 
In Upper India, which have enriched Eurupoui museums, ami particu¬ 
larly those of Vienna. 

“ The fame of Baron IlQgel’s travels has been so long before the 
world, ami the character Ihej’ have acquired for faithful representation 
and graphic delineation is so well known, that it is iinnecesmry for me 
to enter upon that subject. I therefore propose to take a rapid glance 
of Baron Hagel's route, to mention the principal places which he 
vbitetl, and to describe the line of countrj' over which he iiassed in his 
novel and interesting expedition. I will only mention, as a proof of 
hU accuracy, that it has been staUd tliat during the late military 
operations against the Sikhs, our officers derived the greatest advan¬ 
tage from the correctness with which he had described the country he 
vudteil. ami the care with which it was laid down in the map con¬ 
structed by Mr. Arrowsmitli chiefly from his materials. When we 
recollect the tiifficullics of travelling in Kasteni countries, ami* par¬ 
ticularly in the then leas known portions of Ruqjeet .Singh’s dominions, 
unassisted by a single companion, as was the cose with Baron llOgel’ 
we can well appreciate the energy with which he carried out his pkins.’ 
and tlie perseverance which enabled him so faithfully to record wliat 
he hail seen. 

“ But to return to our narrative. After many niontlis of pnqmra- 
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lion »nd ck*l*y, Ilaron HOgel started from Simb on the 13th of 
October, 1835, and eroawid the Sutlej into the Malm Ilajah’s territory 
at Ik*lait|ioor. The lateness of the season prevente<l his takinn the less 
frequcntaJ route by the Berenda Pass, and thus reaching Cashmere by 
wy of Ladak. Equaliy unwilling to cross the plains of the Punjab, 
l^n Ilapl determinwl to take the direction of tlie lowest range of 
the Himalaya : tlius avoiding the difficulties of the mountain-passes 
and the monotony of the plaint. 

“ From BelMpoor he proceeded to Narpoor, thence to Cashmere by 
the more practicable route of Jammii, thus skirting the Punjab, instead 
of attempting tlie then im|)a*able route by Kishtiwar. Here the 
vegeUtion is described as truly luxurious; watered as the country 
IS by the numerous streams rising at the foot of the Ilimalaras, or 
within the parallel ranges 1^ which it is skirled. Arter quitting 
_ Jammu, he entered a moiinUinous district, and, proceeding in a more 
northerly direction, enlere«l tlie liapjiy valley of Cashmere by the Ibss 
r unfortunate in the season ; the cold of winter 

ili.<abied his Indian followers and added to his difficulties. 

“ ^P'^l of Cashmere, he fell in with our country¬ 

man Mr. Godfrey Vigne, with wlmm he subsequently travelled to At- 
tMk, and through the Punjab to Lahore. One of the gnat iieculiarities 
of Cashmere i» the absetioe of storms ami wind ; probably owing to the 
sequestered position of the valley, surroundwl by ranges of lofty moun- 
tams, krom Siriiiaghur, Haroii lliigel and Mr. Vigne visited the eastern 
INirtion of the valley as (or as Islamoliad. near which was one of the 
summer p^Mes of the Kmperow of Delhi, situated on the banks of the 
Jylura. This nver is navigable throughout almost the whole length 
of the valley of Cashmi-rc. After a short delay, Baron Ilagel quitted 
the capital in ooin(Kiny with Mr. Vigne and DV. Henderson, ami pro- 
<^eil to visit the U'allar Lake, near the north-west extremity of 
tlic valley, whence thej- ascended the moiinuin biirrier 7000 feet above 
Cashmero. Beyond this lake the current of the .lyhim increases and 
on reaching the Baramiilla Pass, by which our travellers proposed 
descending to Attock, it becomes a rapid stnani. This pass is the 
Uiundary- of Cashmere; a rapid descent leatls, amidst scenery of the 

‘‘'P windings of the river, to Muzaffer- 
aboil, JOTO feet below Cashmere. A fatiguing and dangerous journey 
over a wild country brought them fnim thence to Attock. On many 
•iccasioiw the «*1 with which Boron HOgel pursued his investigation 
in botany ami natural hwtory exposed him to much danger from tlie 
prejudiws of the natives, aroused by his killing birds which were held 
»amN y thvni. At .^Mtock Baron llOgrl ai^oiii found lnni»elf in the 
plain of Iml^ and at length reached the limit of bis journey ; bring, 
as lit'says, the first European who had hitherto wanderwl through this 
vast empire fi^ iu most soutliern point at Cape Cormorin, to ita 
northern boumlary at Attock. 

‘^rom Attock he proceeded by the imperial route to I^diore, 

' * *1 bow well known, but the details of which are gra¬ 

phically described in tlie work before us, which deserves the careful 
|>erusal of those who wish to have a vivid picture of Indian life, and of 
tlie varied impressions excittd in the minds of those who visit Imlu from 
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the diatant Wcat. The deacription of the route from Attock to Liahore 
ia peculiarly intermting at the preaent iiinmeni, aMociated as it m with 
the proceedings of the late campaign against the Sikhs. 

“ At Lahore Baron Hfigel remained some time enjoying the hos¬ 
pitality of Kunjeet Singh, of whom atul his government he gives us a 
lively and interesting account. Ilis description of Hiinjeet’s troops, of 
his officers, and especially of his powerful artillery—powerful even in 
that day (1836), is particularly worthy of remark. The work concludes 
with sotde brief political aiwl ge<igrapbical renmrks on the kingdom 
foumled by Kunjeet Singh, and on tlie Punjab. 

“ But I niiut here conclude, and omit alluding to any other 
portion of Banm Iltlgel’s ailventurous travels, thnwigh China, Singa¬ 
pore, and Australia. His work on Cashmere and the Punjab is alone 
sufficient to place him in the foremost rank of the distinguished 
travellers of the age.” 

The President, then addressing Sir Kuderick M urchistm, said:— 

“SiaKoDERiCK Mcuciiisox,—In handing to you thu medal fur 
your friemi Baron llQgel, you will allow me to olwerve that we had hoped 
from your own statement that the Austrian Minister, Count Colloredo, 
would have been able to be present on this occado^i to receive the 
metial for his distinguishes! countryman: the Koyal (Icographical 
Society would have w itnessed with pleasure the presence of one whose 
name is so well known to science as tliat of Count Colloredo. 

“ In his absence, however, I must request you, as the personal friend 
of Baron lIQgel, to forward to him this m^l, and in doing so, to 
assure him of the warm interest felt by this Society in his pro«(ierity 
and happiness, and of their ho|)e tliat the speedy restoration of peace and 
quiet to his country will enable him to resume those occupations, in 
which he lias hitherto been engaged with so much satisfaction to him¬ 
self, and so much advantage to his country.” 

To which Sir Roderick Murchison replied— 

Whilst 1 regret that public duties liave preventnl his Excellency 
the Austrian Minister, Count Colloredo (himself a worthy cultivator 
of physical science), fnim being prtsent to receive this medal, I liave 
the sincervst pleasure. Sir, in being made the organ of conimuiiication' 
between yourself ami iiiy distinguislnsl friend Baron C. llugel, who 
will, I am certain, deeply value this token of the esteem and consider¬ 
ation of tlie Royal Geographical Society of London. We have. Sir, 
in truth, dime honour to ourselves in tlias recompensing an enlightened 
and enterprising foreign nobleman, who has so freely devotcil years of 
toil, and a competent fortune, to the advancement of our science; and 
I trust that this manifestation of our opinion of his merits may so 
strengthen the just claims which he has upon the gratitude of his ctmn- 
try, that when Aiutria shall have regained internal tranquillity, we 
may see our medallist occupying the higli post of Director of tlie 
Im^rial museums and ranlens of Vienna, which he lias so nuich 
enriched—a post which I liave authority to state it was intended lie 
sliould occupy, if the recent revolution had not intervened to check 
(for a lime only, let ns liojie) all ailministrative scientific ai rangemeiifs.” 
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TO TH« * 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON; 

Heitvered at ikr AMnirertary Metting om the 28/A May, 1849, 

By W. J. HAMILTON, Esq., 

FKRSIDK.N'T. 


GcxTLEMex,—lo attempting to lay before you a sketch of the pro¬ 
gress of Geography during the past year, I must, as on a former 
occa.sinn, claim your imlulgence for the many imperfections and omis¬ 
sions wliich I have but too good reason to fear you will detect. From 
many of our usiul correspondents we have received but scanty infor- 
ination; we liave scarcely received any from Germany or Italy. 
This must no doubt be attributed to the political convulsions by 
which the greater part of Europe lias been agitated during the period 
I have to review. Men’s minds have been too much preoccupied 
by social discord and political strife to attend to the more peaceful 
occupations of literature and science. The motto, ‘cedant arma 
toge,’ has been unfortunately reversed; and although many tra- 
.vellers and scientific wanderers in distant lands have continued to 
pursue their laborious investigations in the Held, the lucubrations of 
tliuse who, in the recesses of their closet, arrang;e and prepare for the 
public the discoveries of their more active brethren, have been un¬ 
usually limited. Such materials, however, as I have been enabled to 
collect I now proceed to lay before you. 

• 

• Obitvabt. 

It is, however, my 6rst duly—and on this occasion it is a painful 
notice those of our associatrs whose loss we have to lament, 
and who by their various exertions have contributed to the advance¬ 
ment of the science for which this Society has been more especially 
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estAbli»he<l; and I regret to be compelled to add tliat we have this 
year to lament the las* of a more than usual number of distinguUhi'd 
* comrades. 

Amongst our foreign Associates we have first to lament the loss of 
the.learned Letronne, whose death took place near the close of 1848. 
M. Letronne was Keejier of the French Archives, Member of the 
Acailemyjof Belles lA*tlre», Professor of Arclueology, and Admiiiis- 
tratur of the College of France, and also one of the first founders of 
the Geographical Society of Paris in 1822. lie was one of the most 
distinguished amongst the many learned men who graced the list of 
our Foreign Honorary .Members. The translator of the last book of 
Strabo, and author of numerous articles in the scientific publications of 
France, he ever took a lively interest in the prf>gress of Geography 
itself, and of all the cognate subjects with wrhich it is connected. It 
has been reported that the French Government intend to undertake 
the publication of the last two volume* of Greek Inscriptions found 
in Egypt, left in manuscript by M. Letronne. His death is a 
serious loss to the cause of learning in France, and lias already been 
feelingly allmled to by M. Vivien de S. 3Iartin in his report to the 
Geographical Society of Pari*. 

I have also to announce the death, within the last few days, of Dr. 
Hoiiegiter, our latest elected Corresponding Member. He was bom 
at Doiiaueschingen in 1803. An engineer and dnftsman of veiy con¬ 
siderable merit, he proceeded to Africa in 1831, where he spent many 
year* in survejing different portions of the regency of Tunis, and 
some of tlie fort* on the Mediterranean. During his residence in that 
country he discovered and collected many interesting antiquarian mo¬ 
numents, incliuling inscriptions in the Pha<iiieian cliaiacter, some of 
which were bilingual, a portion being in Latin. With the help of 
these he was looking forward to deciphering the old Phcenician Ian-’ 
guage, and liad already succeeded in identifying several ancient sites. 

First on the list of our own countrymen, we rt>gret to find the name 
of the late Sir John Barrow. He will long be remembered by us os 
one of the original founder* of this Society, as he was for many years 
one of iu most active and most zealous prumotem. Sir J. Barrow 
was born in June. 1764, at Dragleybeck, near Ulverstonc, in North 
Lancashire, and showed an early taste for mathematic* and siirveyhig. 
Hu love of travel was evidence.1 in hU youth by hu quitting his 
employment as clerk in an iron-foundery for a voyage to Gmenlami in 
a whaler. Soon after hi* return he received the appointment of comp¬ 
troller of the household in Lord Macartney's suite on the occasion of 
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hi* 6tnbutj to China. Here Mr. Barrow toon made binuelf acquainted 
with the language, literature, and tcience of China. 

Burrow afU'rward* accompanied Lord Macartney, in 1797, as* 
Private Secretary, on hi* important miasioo to settle the government 
of the Cape of Good Hope; and when Lord Macartney returned to 
England, was left by him Auditor-General of Public Accounts, Civil 
a^ Military. The state of public affair* compelled him U> return to 
England in 1803, when be published the result* of his observations, 
under the title of ‘Travels in Southern Africa.’ In 1804 he pub¬ 
lished a sceoad volume of Travels, and in the same year was appointed 
by Lord Melville Second Secretary to the Admiralty, a post for which 
he was well fitteel by hb peculiar turn of mind and the interest he bad 
taken in our colonial and transmarine negotbtions. The clutnge of 
Adinioistration in 1806 led to hb removal, but hb claim* to a pension 
were recognised by hb political opponenu; in 1807, on the dbso- 
lution of the Grenville Minbtry, he was restored to tlie Admiralty by 
Lord Mulgiave. He has himself stated that, from the 8th of April, 
1807, to the 28th of January, 1845, he had continued without inter¬ 
ruption Second Secretary to the Admiralty, under twelve or thirteen 
Administration*. In 1835 be was created a Baronet, and retired from 
public life in 1845, at the advanced age of 81. 

^ During the many years of hb official career hU attention was ever 
directed to the advancement of the cause of science, and especially to 
the spread of geographical information. It b particularly with refer¬ 
ence to two events during this period of hb life that we now wbh to 
contempbte hb memory. First, for the important share which he 
took in 1830 in the formation of thb Society, and the prominent 
manner in which he ever came forward to atlvocate it* interests and its 
prosperity. It b hardly necessaiy for me to remind you that Mr. Bar- 
row took the chair at the two preliminary meetings on the 24th of May 
and 16th of July, 1830, when tl»e principle* on which thb Society was 
founded were first brought forward and embodied. You will find them 
in the first volume of our Journal, and you will there find evidence of 
the active interest taken by .Sir J. Barrow in our earliest proceeding*. 
The first article in our Journal was from hb able and ready pen; and ho 
evqr showed himself a* willing to support, a* he was originally anxious 
to found a Society which be looked upon as likely to confer a lasting 
benefit on hb country, and to convey to its member* wholesome and 
useful infumuitiun. Secondly, for the unwearied energy with which 
he constantly encouraged those Voyage* of Discovery which have so 
greatly enlarged the bouitd* of wience, and have added to our know- 
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ledge of the enrfnce of our globe and of the phyoical phgenomena db- 
playcd on it. He ever took a peculiar interest in those ex|>editions 
iiiHlertaken with the view of finding a North-west Passige, and urged 
the prosecution of vojagrs of discovery in the Arctic regions; and 
liowever much we may be disposed to regret the hitherto unsuccessful 
expenditure of labour—and, must I add, loss of life—we cannot but 
admire the steady perseverance which made him the constant and suc- 
ce»<ful advocate with succective Governments of these expeditions. 

I cannot conclude this notice without adding a list of the numerous 
works which Sir .1. Barrow has published :—A considerable number of 
articles in the Quarterly Heview ; ton or twelve articles in tlie Encyclo- 
pcedia Britannira; a Keview of the Life of Lord St. Vincent in the 
Edinburgh Keview ; a Life of Lord Macartney, in 2 vols. 4to.; Travels 
in Southern Africa, 2 vols. 4to.; Travels in China, 2 vols, 4to. ; 
Voyage to Cochin-China, 1 vol. 4to.; Life of Lord Anson, 1 vol. 8vo.; 
Life of Lord Howe, 1 vol. 8vo.; Life of Peter the Great, and An 
Account of the Mutiny of the Ikiunty, in the Family Library; a 
Chronological History of Arctic Voyages, 1 vol. 8vo.; Voyages of 
Discovery and Research within the Arctic Region, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Another member of our Council whose loss we liave to lament was 
Major Shadwell Clerke, F.R.S., and for a short time our Honorary 
Foreign Secretary, although the state of his health had not permitted 
him of late to lake any active part in the discharge of these official 
duties. He entered the army in 1804, and served with g^eat credit 
and gallantry in the Peninsular war. His promotion in the service 
was unfortunately checked by his being wounded before Burgos, which 
resulted in the loss of a limb, and his being compelled to retire on 
half-pay as unattached Slajor. After this be directed his attention to 
literary pursuits. 

The talent with which Major Shadwell Clerke established and carried 
on the * Uniteil Servicre .lounml,’ the loyal and patriotic tone which he 
imparted to it, the energy with which he entered into every enterprise 
fur the atlvancement (if knowledge among his brother soldiers and 
sailors, particularly in founding tlie United Service Museum, will long 
be recollected by his friends, and will ensure the remembrance of that 
warm attachment, which subsisted between him and the numerous gieii 
of science and of letters with whom he was so intimately associated. 

Another distingiibhcsl man whose loss we must deplore was Dr. 
Prichard, the late President of the Etluiological Society, before wlwun 
an interesting memoir of his life was lately read by Dr. Hodgkin, from 
which I may be permitted to extract a few remarks:—“ Dr. James 
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Cowles Prich*rd was born on the llth of February, 1786, at Ross, in 
Herefordshire. His parents were members of the Society of Friends, 
in whose principles he was himself educated. lie was never sent td 
school, but his own ardent thint for knowledge and his father’s views 
enabled him at an early age to acquire a vast mass of practical and 
valuable infomtation. Modern languages and history were his chief 
pursuits; during his residence at Bristol he employed hiipself in ex* 
aroining the peculiar characteristics of natives from different countries 
who frequented tiuit port. AAer bis father retireii to Ross, Dr. 
Pricliard was •lent to Bristol to enter upon the study of medicine; 
thence he removed to Staines, and subsequently to London, where 
he pursued his medical studies at St. Thomas’s Hospital, under Dr. 
Turner. 

In 1806 he went to Edinburgh, and while a student in that uni¬ 
versity, first began to embody his ideas on the varieties of the human 
race. This subject became the favourite topic of all his meditation, 
and even of his correspomience with his father, who took a lively 
interest in his in%'estigations. Having taken his degree at Edinburgh, 
he passed a year at Trinity College, Cambridge. It was shortly after 
this period tliat be separated hini>elf from the Society of Friends, and 
joined the communion of the Church of England. He was thus eitabled 
to enter the University of Oxford, where he became a Gentleman 
Commoner of Trinity College. In 1810 Dr, Prichard settled as a 
Physician at Bristol, and continuing bis researches on the Physical 
History of Man, brought out the first edition of his work on that 
subject towards the close of 1813. Nearly thirteen years intervened 
between the publication of the first and second editions of this work. 
During this period he continued his mctlical studies, and published 
several works and articles in various periodicals. Besides meilical 
works, I may mention a translation of Mailer’s General History, in 
conjunction with his friend \V. Tothill; an article on the Mithridatea 
of Adelung; three pa|)ers on the Mosaic Cosmogony in Tilloch’s 
Jountal; papers on the Universities, on the Zodiac, on Isis aiMl Osiris, 
on Fain and Schlegel, besides continuing his icvearcliM on Egyptian 
jnythology and bistoiy, and tlieir relations to those of India. 

Jn 1826 he publislietl the second edition of his researches into the 
Physical History of Man. Besides much elaborate a<iditioiml inform¬ 
ation on other subjects, the philological portion of the subject in this 
sestond edition was greatly cnriclied by a survey of lli« different relations 
of languages to each other, by the antHiuncement of his discovery of 
the affinity of the Celtic languages with Sanscrit and other braiiches 
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of tbe lDdo>Europ««n Sfimilj, and bj a tabular view of tbe known 
funiliei of man, with their localities and languages, arranged according 
V> their geographical distribution. 

In 1831 Dr. Prichard published a separate volume on tbe affinities 
of thp Celtic languages; and in two reports presented to tbe British 
Association for the Advancement of .Science be has shown the import* 
aoce of philology as one of the principal elements of ethnology. In 
1838 be published an Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology. It was 
translated into German, with a pre&ce, by Aug. Wilh. v. Scblegel. 
To the second edition of this work is added a critical examination of 
the remains of Egyptian chronology. 

But while investigating tbe intricacies of the past, Dr. I’riciMtd did 
not overlook the present wants ami interests of the weaker and more 
oppressed brandies of the human race. He hailed with satbfactioii 
the formation of the Aborigines Protection Society, and was one of its 
early advocates. 'With this view be gave to tbe British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at tbe meeting in Birmingham in 
1838, a paper on the Extinction of Boces. 

On accepting the office of Inspector of tbe Lunatic Asylums, Dr. 
Prichard came to reside in London, and succeeded Sir Ciiarles Mal¬ 
colm as President of the Ethnological Society. After this he com¬ 
pleted the third edition of hb great work, now extended to five volumes, 
and considered hb literary labours as accomplished. Hb death was 
occa-ioned by a feverish attack caught whilst engaged in one of his 
official tours, visiting the lunatic asylums in tbe neighbourhood of 
Salbbury, on the 4th of December, 1848. He shortly aflerwards 
returned to London, but all the efiurts of medical skill were unavailing, 
and he died on the 22ud. 

To these we have to add Mr. James Murier, as sincerely lamented 
as he was universally known and esteemed. He was bom in 1782, 
and hb acquaintance with the literature and forms of Oriental life com¬ 
menced at an early period. Having entered the diplomatic service, he 
went to Persb with Sir Haribrd Jones in 1807. In 1810 he was 
appointed Secretary of Embassy in Persia. In July, 1811, he miled 
for Persia with Sir Gore Ouseley, and arriving at Bushire in January, 
1812, he remained in Persb until October, 1815, having b^n 
appointed Minister Plenipotentbry at the Court of Teheran on the 
cessation of Sir G. Ouseley’s embassy. Before leaving England, how¬ 
ever, he prepared for publication an account of Ids journey honte 
entitled ‘ An Account of a Journey through Persia, Armenb, and 
Asb Minor to Constantinople, in the yearn 1808 and 1809,’ in which 
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i» included »ome account of tbe proceeding* of His Majesty'* MUsion, 
under Sir Harfunl Jones, to tiie Court of the King of Tersia. TIte 
work was ptiblislied in 1812. After liis return to England he pub- * 
lithed, in 1818, an account of his second journey through the »aine 
countries; and in 1824 he publislied the first of tl>at series of etyer- 
taining novels, which, from the graphic description he was well able to 
give of Oriental life and niaiiners, were at once, and have,ever since 
remained, so deservedly |>opular. In October of the same year bo 
was sent on a special mission to Mexico, and after a short return to 
England, again sailed for Mexico in 1825, from whence be returned 
in the following year. 

In Lieut.-Colonel Alexander Watt Kobe we liave lost a distin- 
guisberl member of our Society, and the country has to regret a 
gallant and able oHicer. Lieut.-Colonel Robe, the second son of the 
late Colonel Sir William Kobe, was educated at the Royal Military 
College at Woolwich. Shortly after obtaining his commission be 
joined the army in the l'enin«ula, was present at the pas-age of the 
Bidassoa and the Adour, and served with tbe Army of Occupation in 
France. On his return to England be was appointed to the Ordnance 
Survey, and was employed with Major-General Colby in tlie trian- 
gulations of tlie Highland* and Western isle* of Scotland. Prior to 
the publication of the Map of Lincolnsliire, a revidon of tbe greater 
part of the origiiutl plaiu became necessary, owing to their defective 
state. This laborious task was performed by Lieutenant Robe and 
some other officers of the Royal Engineers, with great rapidity and 
skill, ami the Map of Lincolnshire was published in a comparatively 
short period and in very |)erfect condition. 

Colonel Kobe was attached to the Survey fur a period of 18 years; 
during the latter part of the time Ite uuperintended the Drawing and 
Engraving Departraeuls at the Oidnance Map Ofiice in the Tower 
previous to its removal to Souiliampton. During his employment in 
this office it fell to bis lot to attend to the numerous application* from 
newly-formed Railway Companies for correct data and distances; and 
by his valuable assbumce and general infonnation a great amount of 
^bour aiul expense was in many in-tances avoided. 

YV’licn Lieut.-Colonel Kobe obtained tbe rank of Brevet Major he 
rejoined the corps of Engineer* to take hi* turn of active professional 
duty, lie was ordered to Newfoundland, where be died as Com- 
nu|pding Engineer Officer, after a residence of several years, deeply 
regretted by all classes of tbe community. 

It is with regret that 1 have to add to this list the name of Lieut 
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Ruston, a gallant officer cut off in the prime of life, from wboee 
love of enterprise and adventure we had a ri^t to expect much 
’service in the cause of g^eographical science. Lieut. Kuxton com¬ 
menced his career in a regiment of Lancers in the service of the 
Queen of Spain, where his gallantry obtained him a decoration seldom 
conferred on so young an officer. On his retimi to England he was 
gazetted U> the 89th Regiment, ami proceeded to Canada; but a 
desire for a more active life soon prompted him to undertake an ex¬ 
pedition of a most daring kind. He pro|Kjsed traversing the African 
continent in the parallel of the Southern Tropic. For a correct 
estimation of this undertaking I must refer you to Sir R. Murchison’s 
remarks from this cliair in his Address in 1845. A short account 
of the cause of his failure and the almost fatal tennination of his 
expedition was read before this Society in the end of the same year; 
the detailed account of it is inserted in the ‘ Nautical Magazine ’ for 
January, 1846. Lieut. Ruxton, nothing daunted, prepared to start a 
second time under the sanction and with the assistance of the Govern¬ 
ment, who applied to the Council of this .Society for their opinion on 
the matter. Notwithstanding their favourable reply, so many delays 
and difficulties were interposed, that he was compelled to renounce for 
the time all thought of African discovery, and turned his attention to 
Mexico and the American continent. The result of this expedition 
was the publication of his lively and interesting work, entitled 
‘ Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains,’ which I alluded 
to in my Address last year. He subsequently published a series of 
papers in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ entitled ‘ Life in the Far West;’ 
giving a graphic description of the life of the trappers, hunters, and 
others in those wild regions. Towanls the end of 1847 he again started 
for America, with the inteiitioir of crossing the Rocky Mountains and 
exploring the country in the vicinity of the great .Salt Lake. In May 
last he met with an accident from a fall while croming the Rocky 
Mountains, by which he himself stated that he feared he had injured 
his spine; his death U reported to liave taken place some time after¬ 
wards at St. IaniU on the MiasuMippi. 

Mr. John Biscoe is another of our Members whose Iom we have to 
regret during the past year. His name stands prominently forwanj as 
one of the earliest recipients of the Royal Premium or Medal. In 
1832 this honour was awarded to Mr. Biscoe for the discovery of the 
Und now named Enderby’s Land and Graham’s I^aml in the Anlarotic 
Ocean, the result of that enterprising spirit and love of discovery 
which led him, while prosecuting his • Idling o,,eralioi.s, to extend hi 
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voragM far to the louthward in March of land. An intereating account 
of hia expedition will be found in the Srd volume of the Journal, 
p. 105. 

The late Earl Talbot U another of our Member* whom we liave lost 
during this &tal year. . 

In Mr. Jamea Alexander we hare loet a zealoua friend and a liberal 
patron. For many year* connected with Indian affair*, the viealth be 
bad obtained was ever at the service of merit and of science. The 
Royal Geographical Society was greatly indebted to his unostentatious 
liberality, and the interest he took in our progress and prosperity was 
evidenced by an annual donation of 50/. for the Library, continued 
during several successive years. 

I may be allowed also to record the deaths of two gallant officers 
who were not Members of this Society. They have been so frequently 
alluded to in these room.*, and have contributed so much geographical 
information to our Journal, that, when I mention the names of Lieut. 
W. Christopher and Capt. Carlcss, you will, I am sure, approve of my 
here alluding to tliem. 

Lieut. Christopher was bom in 1814; after entering the Indian 
Navy, he was employed for five years in the surveys of the coasts and 
islands of the Red Sea, and for the next five years in the surveys of the 
Maidive Islands, the Gulf of Manaat and Cbagos Archipelago, under 
Capt. Moresby. He subsequently surveyed the east coast of Africa, in 
commaml of the Tigris brig of war. It was tlicn, that, having made a 
journey into the interior he discovered a large stream, which he named 
the Haines river, an account of which, with a chart, was published in 
the 14th volume of our Journal, p. 76. After this he was employed 
in the Iwlus flotilla under Capt. Powell, chiefly in Scinde, and afler- 
w-ards in ascertaining by surveys how far up the rivers Indus, Sutlej, 
Chenab, and Ravee were navigable by steam. In July, 1848, he 
joined the force under Lieut. Edwardes operating before Mooltan, and 
received his death-wound while pointing out the way to a detach¬ 
ment of troop* advancing to support the force already in the trenches. 

Capt. Carless, whilst in comnumd of a squadron of the Indian Navy in 
tlje Persian Gulf, was suddenly carried off by a severe attack of small- 
pox^in the 42nd year of his age, at Bushire, on the 16th of December 
last. Capt. Carles* was highly distinguished in the service to which 
he belonged. He bad been mucli employed in surveys, and many of 
theciesiilts of hi* labours have already been before the world in the 
pages of tlte Geographical Journal* in India and in England. For 
tome years he liad the Aden and Red .Sea station, aj>d commanded 
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the Se*<Mtri« when the Cleopatra, alluded to in the Memoir hereoAer 
mentiuued, went down with all on board. 

Amonget the other loaae* which the Society tiu sustained, I iiwy 
mention the luuuea of Mr. Bate, Mr. Eilward Forster, Mr. Benjamin 
Il^rrisoii, Mr. George llatliorn, Mr. K. N. Hunt, and Mr. W. H. 
Lloyd. 

OuB owx Labocks. 

Is reviewing the pa|>eri which liave been communicated to the Society 
at our Evening Meetings during the past session, I would, in the first 
instance, remind you of the valuable Memoirs we liave received from 
Dr. Gutalaff, describing, from the best authorities be has been enabled 
to consult, the different provinces bordering China Proper on the west . 
and south-west, and which are more or less directly dependent on the 
Celestial Empire. Wo are still so igiioiant of almost every detail 
respecUng those dUtricts, that although Dr. Gutzlaff had not the 
advantage of personally investigating them, we cannot but hail with 
satisfiution this result of his examination of Chinese authorities. We 
ore a»»ured from various sources tliat Chinese maps and statistics, 
although not possessing the mathematical accuracy of similar docu¬ 
ments in Europe, are nevertheless deserving of confidence, and form a 
satis&ciory basis for such geographical communications. 

In the Memoir entitletl the ‘Geography of tlie Cochin-Chinese 
Empire,’ Dr. Gutzlaff, afier adverting to some of the principles of 
Chinese policy, describes the provinces of Tunkin, extending between 
Chiia Proper and the country of the Free Laos, Yunnan, Dangtrong, 
Tsiampa, Kambodia watered by the river Mccom, the Moi territory,' 
and the Loos tribes subject to the Auuani Empire. He then gives a 
full account of iu coasts and islands, and tiie numerous rivers, some 
of considerable magnitmle, by which it U watered, a notice of its 
Fauna and its Flora, with description of the more valuable producU of 
tbe vegcUble world, its mines and minerals, mid be concludes with a 
succinct history of the Aunomeii ami Kambodian races and some 
details of their commerce, exports, manners, and customs, their govcni- 
raent and political condition, and their languages. 

Another Memoir, which yog liave beard read, describes the coiintn- 
of the Free Laos. They are but litUe knowu : they consist of many 
tribes, extending from the mountains of Yunnan, in the north to the 
.SUmese Uos sUtes, in tlie south. The moral cliaracter of thesis inde- 
pemleut people U described in high and favourable temts; i„ contrast 
with the degn^lcd «.tc of tbe people by whom Unsy are surrounded 
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th«]r are ttmple and uneducated. Their country abounda in wild 
mountainou* dUtricts, watered bf numerous rivers, and containing 
much mineral wealth in its almost inaccessible recesMa. besides precious 
stones of great value. They have hitherto resisted all the attempts of 
the Chinese at conquest, and under the guidance of their native 
princes have remained a peaceful people. 

The uest Memoir by the same author is a description of the fron¬ 
tiers of China towards Birmah. This embraces the mountainous 
district of Yunnan, north of the Laos states, and in which nuuiy of 
the great rivers which traverse the southern portion of this extensive 
peninsula take their rise. The inhabitants of one district are Ma- 
liometans, and have been treated with great cruelty by the Chinese 
•and Chinese Laos. Towards the north the inhabitants merge in the 
Thibetian race. The mystery of the Tsampoo river is here alluded 
to, but no solution is oflered, although a slight preference is given to 
the theory of its forming one of the principal tributaries of the Ira- 
wady, 

A longer and more important Memoir of Dr, Gutzlaff is entitled 
‘ Thibet and Sefan.’ The first part of the paper is devoted to Thibet. 
Its boundaries are given according to Chinese accounu, ami its natural 
features—remarkable in almost every respect, as compared with those 
of more favoured regions—are fully described. Its scanty vegetation, 
its dreary deserts, its mysterious lakes, the sources of rivers whose 
courses are yet unknown, iu hanly yet superstitious inliabilants, its 
plains 14,000 feet above the sea, surrounded by lofty mountains, have 
been all brought umler our notice. After describing the physical 
features of Thibet and the neighbouring districts of Shipkee, Ladik, 
&c., we have an interesting account of Laniaism, in its most flour¬ 
ishing condition, as exhibited in its priest-ruled strongholds of Ca-hi- 
lombo, and L’llassa, under the despotic sway of the Banchin and 
the Dalai Lama. Here, too, are the sources of the Tsampoo or 
*1*® called Sampoo, respecting which we are still ignorant 
as to whether it fiills into the Brahmaputra or the Irawady. The 
connection between Thibet and China, and the precarious hold pos¬ 
sessed by the latter on the Thibetians, is explained, as well as the 
complicated policy by which the Chinese emienvour to consolidate 
their power. Even the mighty Yang-tze-kiang is traced into northern 
Thibet, where its waters are supposed to rise in the Ilyberborean lake 
of Keko-uur. 

SeCsn is described as properly lying between Thibet and China. 
In the northern portion of this mountainous region are some of the 
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sources of the Yaug-tze-kiang. Its mountains are wild and pictur¬ 
esque, the country generally desolate, and covered with perpetual snow, 
except in some of the intervening valleys. South Sc&n, bordering 
on Bimiah and Yunnan, is very little known ; the savage tribes avoid 
all intercourse with strangers. The inhabitants of Sefan generally 
belong both to the Thibetian and Tartar races; its early history is 
mixed up witli that of Thibet, subsequently with that of China. Dr. 
GutzlalTs Memoir ends with an account of some of the authorities and 
works from which his information was obtained. 

Mr. John .Stiiddey Leigh, to whom we were already indebted for an 
account of the river Zambese, lias given us an interesting description of 
Mayotta and the Comoro Islands, visited by him while passing through 
the Mozambique Channel, a few years back. They are situated near the 
northern entrance of that channel, between Ca|ic Amber, the extremity 
of Moitogascar, on the one side, and Ca|ie Delgado, on the coast of 
Africa, on the other. Some of them have been already described, but 
attention Ims only lately been directed to Mayotta in consequence of 
the proposed colonization of it by the French. 

Mr. Leigh ascended the peak which forms the most interesting 
feature in the scenery of the main island of Mayotta. The country 
near the coast is described as generally fertile and well wooded; 
towards the centre of the island all signs of habitation disappear. Few 
traces of animals were perceived; amongst the numerous birds, 
pigeons of more than one kind were abundant. The ascent of the peak 
nas attended with great difficulty; the rocky nature of the ground 
increased the inconveniences occasioned by shar|>-leavcd cutting grasses 
and tangled creepers. Lemurs were found in great abundance near 
the summit, calculated at 2000 feet above the sea, and clothed with 
ferns of great beauty, and other unknown plants. The Memoir is in¬ 
terspersed througliout with many interesting details of the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, from whom Mr. Leigh appears to have 
received all the hospitality and assutance he required. 

From Mr. Edward lliggiii we have received an account of the 
country, products, and appearance of the island of Kodriguez, situated 
near the centre of the Indian Ocean; it b one of the dependencic* of 
Great BriUin, and is at present under the jurisdiction of the Maiyitius, 
from which it is disUnt about 8* to the eastward. It is reported to 
consist principally of granite, its extent being about 12 miles from 
east to west, and its width varying from 3 to 6 miles. The clinMte is 
mild, notwithstanding iu tropical position, ami the quantity of rain 
that &1U U considerable. VegeUtion is abundant and luxuriant, and 
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moat European and tropical fruits come to perfection. The population 
as yet is small, being under 300, a mixed breed of African and Jtlada- 
gttscar races, an<l in the lowest state of deg^rodatioii. The island is 
partly surrounded by extensive coral-reefs not yet sufficiently surveyed. 

Mr. James Skene has communicated to us an interesting paper on 
remarkable localities on the coast of Epirus. Even within the basin 
of the Mediterranean there is still much scope for the investigations of 
an enterprising geographer. The subject of comparative geography is 
far from being exiiausted. Mr. Skene, by the unexpected discovery of 
a remarkable fountain or spring of fresh water rising up in the sea, 
resembling the Deine of Argolb, described by Pausanias, wbo says 
that a similar phsenoinenon existed near Chimerium, has most satb&c- 
'torily identified the site of the ancient harbour of Chimerium, in which 
the Corinthian fleet took refuge oiler its defeat by that of Coreyra, 
with the mo<iem |iort of Agio Janni. Hitherto Chimerium had been 
identified with Aqntza. Mr. Skene also supposes Parga to represent 
the ancient Toryne, or Torune, where Octavianus anchored hb fleet 
when proceeding to the straits of Actium to ofler battle to Mark 
Antony. Another harbour, 5 miles south-east of I’arga, now called 
Porto Phanari, b supposed, and not without good reason, to corre- 
spoml with the Glykys Limen of the ancients. 

Hear-Admiral Sir Franrb Beaufort has communicated to us an inter¬ 
esting memoir by Captain Graves, well known for hb long and active 
exertions in the Mediterranean survey, respecting the bland of Skyros, 
one of the must southern of the Cyclades. In respect to its scenery and 
capabilities, thb island b described as far superior to the rest of the group. 
Colonel Leake had already given an account of most of the antiquities 
of the bland. Its productions are various, and for its size consider¬ 
able in amount. During the last 15 years its population bos increased 
front 2000 to 2630, yet arable land b so abundant as compared with 
the population, that one half of tlie cnltivated portion of the bland b 
allowed to lie fallow every year. The second portion of the Me¬ 
moir b devoted to a nautical description of, and sailing directions for, 
the blainl. The coast U generally rocky and inaccessible, rendered 
mqre so by a group of small blaitds called the Pothies, the favourite 
haun^ of pirates. Other small blands also lie ofiT the coast in different 
directions. The highest portion of the bland. Mount Cocbelas, b said 
to be 2366 feet above the sea, surrounded by wooded hills. The 
only, good anchorage is in the bay of Knlamitza. A few ancient 
remains are also described as exbting, not in very good condition, in 
some parts of the bland. 
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We have alao received from the Hydrographical Office a full ac¬ 
count of the volcanic group of Santorin, by Lieutenant Leycerteri 
R.N., employed on the survey of the Mediterranean. The peculiar 
form and volcanic feature* of thU group of islands have been long 
known, and have been well described by Von Buch and Ritter, the 
latter of whom ha* recently publbhed a new map of the island, and 
aUo by AIM. Boblaye and Virlet in the second volume, part jl., of the 
‘ Expwlition Scientifique de Moreo,’ undertaken by the French go¬ 
vernment. It has long been quote<l as one of the beat instance* of a 
crater of elevation. The chief merit of the paper now under consi¬ 
deration consisU in the great detail with which all the different por¬ 
tions of the shores and smaller islets have been examined and laid 
down, the statistics of the islaml recorded, and its antiquities described. • 

The principal physical features mentioned are the getting soundings 
in places where none had hitherto been obtained, and the confirmaiiou 
of tlie gradual rise of a shoal near the centre of the bay, which may 
perhaps indicate the apex of a new cone rising up in the centre of the 
ancient crater. 

Ill my address from this chair last year, I noticed the information 
we had received respecting the Russian expedition to the Northern 
Ural, under Colonel Hoffman. This year Admiral LQtke lias com¬ 
municated to us, through Sir R. Murchison, a slight sketch of 
its further proceedings in 1848. Jyeaving Tobolsk, Colonel Hoffman 
d e s cended the Ob in a boat, and on the 27th of June reached the 
mouth of the Voiker, a small river rising in the Ural, and fiilling into 
the Ob in laL 65° 50'. They ascended the valley of the Voiker, and 
having crossed to the western side of the range, proceeiled north along 
the foot of the mountains. This part of the range b described a* 
sterile, and almost entirely devoid of trees. The highest summit north 
of lat 60* is not more than 3000 feet high. Here the expedition was 
in no small danger fioai an apparently trifling cause. The swarms of 
goats so tormentevl the reindeer in crossing a low marshy district of 
nearly 2°, that the animals were rendered quite helpless; many died, and 
on one day they lost 20. On the 8th of August the travellers reached 
the banks of the Ussa, lat. 67* 46'; and on the 27th the banks of (he 
Kara. Colonel Hoffman was surprised to find that about the pq^lel 
of Obdorsk the Ural chain toms suddenly to the east fur nearly 30 or 
85 wersts, after which it recover* its original direction of north and 
south, which it keep* to lat. 68^ 29', when it rapidly decline* towards 
the marshes. From thence to the sea are merely low rocky hills, 
extending parallel to the sea from east to west in the form of dunes. 
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Colonel Hoflman asceocled tbe kill which forms the northern limit of 
the chain, and ia surrounded on three sides by low mandiy lakes. 

From Dr. Thoiiison, of Glasgow, we have receired some extracts 
fntm letters of his brother. Dr. Thomas Thomson, assistant-surgeon 
on the Bengal establishment, and one of the commissioners appointed 
by tbe Indian government to settle tlie boundaries of Thibet with the 
ageuLs of the Chinese government. These extracts give a dt^riptiou 
of a journey from Leh in Little Thibet to the Kara Koruin I’ass in the 
mountain range between Ladik and Yarkand. Some portion of tliis 
route up the valley of the Kubru bad been already visited and de¬ 
scribed by Moorcroft. Tbe route, altlKMigli frequented by traders, u 
impassable during tlie greater part of the year. In one portion of it 
. Dr. Thomson describes some niag^ihceot glacien, the passage of which 
was attended with much difficulty. Dr. Thomson deecribes one of 
the upland plains over which Ite travelled in this mountoiitous region 
as being 18,000 feet above the sea; this, Ite presuntes, nwy be the 
highest Hat plain on the globe. The elevation of the highest point of 
the pass was 18,600 feel, which on the 19th of August was free from 
snow ; but glaciers hud been crossed at lower elevations. The general 
height of the range is estimated at 20,000 or 21,000 feet. Dr. Thom¬ 
son also moik) many botanical discoveries; but although be found 
several new species, the general character of the vegetation was that of 
Kuro|ie and North Asia. No vegetation was seen at tbe summit of the 
pass; but the number of flowering plants observed above 17,000 feet 
was 16, chiefly belonging to the family of the Crucifecse. 

We liave also received some observations by the late Captain Corless 
of Ute Indian Navy, on the course of the hurricane which occurred on 
the Malabar coast in April, 1847, and on the probable position of the 
unfortunate steam-frigate Cleopatra at the Ume, drawn up from infor¬ 
mation obtainetl from the log-books of various vessels. Tbe result of 
the investigation lias been to confirm the opinions already entertained 
respecting the rotatory nature of ihvse violent storms. 

I^rofesMir Chaix of Geneva has forwarded to us through our late 
secretary. Colonel .Tacksoiiia po|ier on the valley and delta of the Nile, 
and its Iteight in different places above the level of the Mediterranean. 
The |nper is accompanied l>y a long series of barometrical anil thermo- 
metrical observations made at various spots, and enters into the consi¬ 
deration of the question of the extent, to which the Nile now rises as 
cniiigpretl with former times, and how for tlie general level of the 
country has. been r,iised by the muddy deposit of the river. W itb 
regard to tbe latter question, the probability is Uiat there luu been no 
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change of any coiwequcnce during hbloric linit* cither in the outline 
of the coa*t awl of the moutlia of the rivers, or in the extent of the 
delu iUelf. With regard to the queation of the amount of riae in the 
waters of the Nile neceaary to Hood the country, which in the Ume of 
Herodotus was 15 or 16 cubiU, equal to about 8 metres, it appears 
that thU U the amount aUll requisite, and that the average actual rise 
of the waters moat beneficial to the crops u 8 metres, thus proving 
both the accuracy of Herodotus, and that no change has taken place 
in the level of the countrj- during the last 23 centuries, and dispelling 
the alarm of those who have feared that the land, gradually raised by 
the muddy deposits, would no longer be exposed to the beneficial in¬ 
fluence of the annual inundation. 

As connected with the prosperity of our distant colonies, and likely . 
to lead to further researches in the interior, we have heard with plea¬ 
sure of the establishment of cotton-planUtions at Port NaUl and iu 
vicinity, the plant being indigenotts, and having been also obtained 
from foreign seed, as communicated to us in a letter from Captain 
Stokes to the Admiralty. 

We have received through the Indian government another interesting 
paper by Lieutenant Cruttenden, of the Indian Kavy, describing the 
western or Edoor tribes inliabiting the Somali roost of N. E. Africa, and 
other tribes resident on the banks of the Webbi Shebeyli, commonly 
called the river Webbi. In the course of his Memoir, Lieutenant Crut¬ 
tenden, besides a full account of the people, gives an account of the phy¬ 
sical geography of the country and iu valuable producU, cofiee, gums, 
frankincense, Ac. Remains of ancient watercourses besu- evidence of 
the former existence of inhabitants more civilised than the present 
occupiers of the land. Graves and gravestones tell the .same story ; 
but uo tradition exisU in the country as to the people by whom they 
were erected. The most interesting portion of Lieutenant Cnittendeu’s 
poper is a description of an expedition to the summit of the lofty range 
of Eyransid, nearly 6500 feet above the sea. This mountain range 
rises abruptly from the coast about 50 miles E. of Berbera, and then 
slopes gr^ually to the S.S.W. towards the celebrated valley of the 
Wadi Nogal, a^unding in gums of every description. The vegeta¬ 
tion on these mountains is described as truly magnificent, and as aflbnl- 
ing an inexhaustible field of research to the botanist. The Wur- 
sungeli tribe who inhabit this district are said to look upon tbefl with 
abhorrence,—an important feature in the examination of an unlyiown 
country. Lieutenant Crutterxlen recommends travellers wishing to 
ascend the mountain range of the Jebel A1 Wur-sungeli to make the 
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•mail |>oit of Doorderi, E. of Ras Kori, their atarting-place. Tha 
paper concludes with a description of Ras llafoon, the most eastern 
point on the coast, and situated in the territoiT' of the Mijicrtheyn ’ 
Arabs. 

From Mr. Cooley we have IukI a rommunication entitled * Brief 
Abstract of a Memoir on the Ciniuimon Region of Eastern Africa,’ in 
which he points out the importance of the aromatic pi^uations and 
gums of various kinds of this |iart of Africa, and shows by a careful 
and critical analysis of ancient authorities the probability that the spices 
and incense consumeii in such large quantities by the ancient people of 
Egypt, Greece, Syria, and Rome were derived from this part of Africa, 
and not from Arabia Felix, or Yemen, the country of the .Sabnans, 
and tliat the Saboans were in fact only the carriers, not the producers 
or growers of these aromatic drugs. lie also points out the various 
causes of the changes which the commerce of the country underwent at 
different historic periods. 

Mr. Cooley concludes by observing that, if the design be entertained 
of exploring this highly interesting countr}- (the north-eastern horn of 
Africa), the labours of such an ex[)edition, having fur its oliject to 
become acquainted with the aromatic productions of the land, might 
be confined within the angle cut off by the Wadi Nogal, or to the 
limestone mountains of the Wur-sungeli and Mijjertheyn tribes. 

A cummunieatioii by Lieut. Gordon, on the discovery of rich seams 
of workable coal in the island of Formosa, has also been rent! to 
y«Hi. Ill the pres4>nt day, when steam-navigation is extended all 
over the world, the discovery of ih‘w mines of coal in different 
qiuirters of the globe assumes an importance and an interest which the 
geographer cannot overlook. The future progress of navigation ami 
.discover}' will become dependent on sufficient supplies of this material, 
and we therefore hail witli atisfaction its discovery in such various 
and distant lands. Vancouver’s Island, the Straits of Magellan, 
Borneo, the continent of India, the Presidency of Bombay, no less 
tliau that of Bengal, all abound with this most useful mineral. 

Another communication read at one of our evening meetings relates 
to the erection of a lightlmuse on Cape Agulhas, the most southern 
point of the African coast, about 100 miles E.S.E. of tlie Cape of 
Good Hope, and to the survey of the coast and numerous reels of 
rocks ill its immeiliate vicinity. 

I*rom Sir George Seymour we have received, through the Admiralty, 
a communication entitled ‘ Notes on the Islands of Quibo and Cocos, 
and two of the Galapagos.’ Quibo is nearly inaccessible, from the 
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«tc«pi>«« of ibB cliff* ami the Uugled vegeution, the wUnd bring Itixu- 
rUiitly «ood«i, and abouiriing in every tn>pical production. Coco* U 
well wipplied with wood and water, and plenty of fish. It i* a plc- 
tureM)ue island, but pouesae* no •ecure or extensive liarboiir. Cltnt- 
bam Island and Clmrle* Island belong to the Galapago# group. The 
Ibriuer used to supply the American whaler* with terapins, or land 
tortoise*. • These animals have been nearly destroyed near the *«a- 
sboees, and the •ettler* are obliged to seek them in tlie interior, 
described as more fertile titan the coa<t. In Charles Island these 
animal* are also nearly exliausttsl. Here, too, tropical productions 
gruw luxuriantly. This paper give* no confirmation of the report of 
coal having been found on this island, as stated by Dr. Coulter, but 
rather discountenances tl>e idea. 

In another communication forwarded to u* by the .\dniiralty, Sir 
G. Seymour has stated tliat the harbour of Esquimalt, near the new 
establishment of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Fort Victoria, in the 
Straits of S. Juan de Fuca, was described to him as capable of receiving 
ships of the line in security, and as a valuable addition to the re> 
sources of the island. 

A report has also been received from Lieut. Lysaglit, R.N., respecting 
the tratie and resources of the river Nunex, cotiimunicated to us by the 
Admiralty, and containing some statistical infonnation interesting in 
a commercial point of view, as well as accounts of the native tribes 
iubsbiting or trading on the banks of the river. 

An interesting communication uas lately read from Lieut. Forbes, 
R.N., describing the discovery of a written language in use amongst the 
natives on part of the west coast of Africa, at Boumea, near Liberia. 
It is the Vei language, resembling tliat of the Mandingo* rather than 
the Kroiimeu’s. Some slight vocabularies of this language, as well as. 
its numerals, were already known to Afriean philologist* and mis* 
sionaries. The writing is reported to be of recent introduction, and is 
supposed to have been brought down from the interior: it is a phonetic 
language, and, as in Chinese, the different characters represent 
syllables. It is impossible to overlook the importance of such a dis¬ 
covery, and the advantage to which it maybe turned in introtiucing 
civiliution and Christianity amongst the negro |)opulaliuiis of Africa. 

A long and elaborate pa|ier by Capt. Vidal, R.N., giving a detaileil 
deacription of Santa Maria and the Fomiigas Rocks, in ilie Axores, ha* 
also formed the subject of one of our evening meetings. * 
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In detailing th« progrew of geographical acience during the paat 
year, I liare aiiopied the caiue arrangcnient as on a furmer occai^ioo, 
believing it to be one which best meets the objects of such an Address 
as tlie present, and tliat it has already met with your approbation. 
I Imve endeavoured simply to describe the facts which liave come 
under my notice, and have generally avoided introducing any opinions 
of my own. Notwithstanding many omissions, of which I am but 
too well aware, I fear it lias extended already to an unwarrantable 
length. 

1 he survey of our own coasts, interrupted for a while by causes 
alluded to in my last Address, lias, during the past season, been actively 
resumed, and is now rapidly proceeding. We are informed that Capt. 
Shcringliam, having completed the south side of the Isle of Wight, is 
now extemling his work along the coast to the westward. Capt. 
Riillock, liaving Bnished the coast of Essex and examined that of 
Kent eastward of Dungeness, is now continuing his survey from 
Dungeness towards Ueechey Head. Coiiitiiniider Otter, liaving last 
Mtasoii surveyed Stornoway, Loch Inver, and the northem part of the 
Minch, is now employed in that channel connecting the shores of 
Scotland with the Hebrides. 

In consequence of important changes which have taken place in the 
banks and passages of the Bristol Cliannel, since Capt. Denham's 
survey, Capt. Beechey lias been employe<l in its re-examination. He 
has also made many interesting observations on the tides in continuation 
of those alrtady made in the Irish Channel, an account of which lias 
been published in the Philosophical Transactions. He will, during 
this season, resume his labours in both these departments 

In the prosecution of the survey of the east coast of Ireland, Capt. 
Frazer has recently been engaged on the coast between Cape Carusore 
and Waterford, and in the survey of Waterford iUelf. Ht will, during * 
this season, coniinne bis operations along the coast to the westward. 
Capt. olfe has recently been employed on the south coast of Ireland, 
betwwen the Old Head of Kitisale and Muen Head. Ho will this year 
remove to Viileiitia, to examine that liarbuur bikI its adjacent ciNUt. 
ComiiiaiMler G. A. Uealfonl, liaving carried liis o(ieration.s as far north¬ 
ward at .Stine Head, will piocetd towanis Clew Bay ; while Commander 
Becchey, having completed the examination of the inner portion of Clew 
Bay, with its numerous islets, will proceed along the ooatt towanis 
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Achil H«ui; and lastly, CominaiHliT Willianii, having completed tlie 
survey of the Isle of Man, U now removed to Cornwall, where he U 
commencing the examination of Mount’s Bay. 

Hydrographiral Office ,—Many valuable charts liave been ptiblished 
by the Hydrogtaphical Office, including various parts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the West Indies, the Canaries, EngUnd, Ireland, Australia, 
North AVierica, New Guinea, West Coast of Africa, the Maulroain 
River on the coast of Tciiasserim, Labuan, &c. 

Ordnance Sitrrey .—The Ordnance Survey of lAincashire, on the 
6-inch scale, has made considerable progress; 29 sheets have been 
published since May last, nuking 69 in all published up to the present 
time. In the meantime the survey of the l-inch scale lus been sus¬ 
pended until the larger one of Lancashire slull have been completeil; 
but it b not intended, as was once supposed, to supersede the l-inch 
by the 6-inch scale for tlic North of England: the public advantage 
of these nups has been immensely increased by the great reduction 
in their price lately made. Thb result lus been mainly brought 
about by the application of the electrotyping process to the multipli¬ 
cation of the copper plates at a very triHing cost.. 

Considerable progress has also been nnule in the 60-inch Town Survey 
of England. It b, I believe, generally known that the principal towns 
in the country are to bo surveyetl on this scale. Of Liverpool 
26 sheets are published nut of 50, of which the whole town will 
consist. Those of Chorley, Clitheme, and Haslingden are complete ; 
of Windsor and Southampton the plans arc already dmwn. The 
Survey of Ixmdon lus also made considerable progress. When com¬ 
pleted it will cover about 900 sheets, 3 feet by 2 feet. They are 
admirably executed; and, when we consider the scale, must afford 
facilities fur improvtnncnis in building and drainage at a com|nratively 
small preliminary expense never before estimated. 

Maps .—Some neat and useful nups for the education of the poor 
luve been lately publishcti by the National Society, under the sujierin- 
tendenee of the Rev. S. Clark, Vico-Principal of St. Mark’s College. 
Amongst these I nuy mention a set of six statistical maps of England, 
of which four are alrauly publbhcd. Of these six ma[is, two in 
devoted to the physical geography of England and Wales, two fb the 
political geography of the British empire, and two to its hblorical 
geogra(ihy. Amongst them is one showing the Britbh possessions 
on a uniform scale. ' 

Another series, published by the same .Society, consists of large 
kkeleion maps, showing the great natural features of the country, and 
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indicating different elevations of the land by different tints, so shaded 
as to leave the high land nearly white. Mr. Clark has also publishetl 
a new and iisernl series of outline maps and blank projections for the ’ 
use of schools. 

Mr. Petemiann has nearly ready for publication two maps, forming 
the first part of his Geographical and Slalbtical Atlas of the British 
Empire. The maps are, 1. A hydrographical map of the British 
Isles, exhibiting the geographical distribution of the inland waters. 
2. A statistical map of the British Isles, showing the distribution of 
population; the execution is excellent, and the information is brought 
down to that of the last returns; thu scale is Trsisrs* Peter- 

mann deserves the greatest credit for undertaking a work of so much 
* importance and requiring such unwearied exertions; he is especially 
entitled tcAhe support of the British public. The advantages of this 
application of geographical science to the purpose of statistical infor¬ 
mation are as yet hartlly sufficiently appreciated in this country ; the 
principles on which hir. Petermann has proceeded, and the objects he 
has had in view, are recordetl in a paper by him read before the British 
Association at its Meeting at Swansea last year. Both Alexander von 
Humboldt and Professor Bitter have expressed themselves as highly 
pleased with Mr. Petemuuins performances. 

Physiral Atlas.—\ noticed in my Adiiress last year the publication 
of the first number of a Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy, and of Phy¬ 
sical and Political Geography, by the Beverend Thomas Milner, 
assisted by &Ir. Petentuuin for the physical maps. I am happy to be 
able to announce that seventeen parts are now published ; the amount 
of information they contain is remarkable for their size and extremely 
moderate price. The letter-press by which they are accompanied 
, contains many interesting chapters on those subjects more imnieiliately 
connected with physical geography •. —viz. the solar system, celestial 
and terrestrial phenomena, the sidereal heavems, physical geography, 
including geology, hydrography, arwi meteorology, organic life, in¬ 
cluding as yet botanical geography, and zoological geography. 

I have also to announce the publication of the three first numbers 
•f another Atlas of Physical Geography, also conducted by 3Ir. 
Pelerauinn, with descriptive letter-press, embracing a general view of 
the physical phenomena of the globe. It is to be cooipleterl in six 
numbers. It should, liowevcr, bo observed tliat many of the nwps are 
th)? same as tliosc published in the last-mentioned work ; and that the 
letter-press, as far os it yet goes, is only an improved edition of those 
citapters on g;eolog;y and hydrography mentioned in that work. 
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Another Phyrical Atlas is in course of publication in Edinburgh, 
by Mr. Alexander K. Johnston; being, in fact, reduced from the 
* large edition, the completion of which was announced last year. It is 
intended for the use of colleges and academies, for which its sue, 
imperial quarto, is well adapted. The firM two parts are already 
published, and their execution is excellent. It is called ‘ Tlie Physical 
Atlas of {tatural Phenomena.’ 

The same talented author lias also recently published a neat and 
compact Atlas to illustrate Alison’s ’ History of Europe.’ The size 
is snail and convenient; which, as tlie districts represented in each 
sheet are gfenerally of limited extent, does not atfect tlie clearness and 
precision of detail necessaiy fur such a specific wurk. 

Amongst the many adaptations of art to tlie delineation of physical * 
geography none are more interesting or likely to prove Itiore useful 
than tlie modelled relief maps of Mr. Carrington, an engineer many 
years employed in the surveys of New Zealand. This gentleman, 
besides several smaller models, has nude one of the country round 
Manchester and the Peak of Derbyshire, on the exact scale of the 
Ordnance Survey, taking indeed the Ordnance map as tlie basis of 
bis construction ; the vertical scale, as compared to the horizontal 
scale, is only as 6 to 1. Mr. Carrington’s system is described as being 
extremely rapid in its execution, and it is iinpoaihle to imagine any 
method by which a more correct idea of the different features of the 
country can be obtained. It would, indeed, be a work worthy of our 
country if the Government would imitate the liberality of the King 
of Prussia, and so far, at least, as the Ordnance Survey has been 
completed, would direct the modelling of the whole kingdom on the 
same scale. Some of Mr. C-xriington’s smaller fiortions are on the 
scale of 20 chains to an inch : a scale sufficient for the introduction of, 
the smallest physical character, and adapted to all purpose of agricul¬ 
tural economy. 

Captain Ibbetsoo’s model of the Underclifle, Isle of Wight, is well 
known for its beauty and correctness. I am happy in announcing that 
be has now finished a small model of the Isle of Wight; also a large 
one of the same locality, as well as one of the county of Shropshira, 
which are for publication at very moderate prices. , 

Mr. Mollisoo has published a planisphere on a new and ingenious 
principle; so contrived, by means of moveable circles ami gri^uateil 
indices, as to find and point out at once the relative positions and 
appearances of the surs at given hours and days, ns well as the declina- 
tioa and azimuth of the different celestial bodies; bmjdes giving 
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much inibmuition brought together in m nnall nnd compendious 
form. 

I Imre much pleasure in announcing the publication of a second * 
edition of Mrs. Souierville*s interesting volumes on Physical Geo¬ 
graphy ; an eilition bv which the claims of the authoress to our tlianks 
are verr materially increased. The additional matter contained in 
these new volumes amounts very nearly to a third of tlie w^ole work. 
Many portions of it have been entirely re-written, and some new 
chapters have been introduced on subjects of great interest. Amongst 
these I may perhaps be permitted to mention some of the most im¬ 
portant ;— 

The introductory chapter in the first volume is enlarged by many 
important observations respecting the position of the earth in the solar 
system, ami the laws by which that position is maintained; the de¬ 
scription of the surface of the eurth is further elucidated by an 
accotint of mineral veins anil fissures; in addition to which wc have 
an entirely new chapter on the nature and character of mineral veins, 
artd the various occurrences of metalliferous deposits, and the different 
circumstances and products connected with them. The physical fea¬ 
tures and flora of Central and South America are enriched with a mats 
of new and valuable information; ami particularly I may mention 
that the whole question of meteorology is discussed in an admirable 
and philosophic manner. Indeed, it may be safely asserted that there 
is not a chapter in the book which does not bear evidence of the 
attention which has been poid to it, and of the desire shown to render 
the work really useful, by bringing up the information on ei’ery subject 
to the latest researches. 

We learn from Paris, through Colonel Lapie, under w hose tuperin- 
. tendeiicc the topograpliic.il and geographical labours of the Ministry 
of War are carried on, that the 13th number of the Mop of France, 
consisting of 10 sheets, has just been completed, making 130 sheets 
already publisheil; 49 mure are being engravetl, and 19 are laid down 
and ready for the engraver. There only remain 60 sheets to be laid 
down to complete the work. Preporalioos are also making for pub- 
Jishing this map on a reduced scale of tttVtti 85 sheets, many of 
which are already engraved. 

A fubterraueon map of Paris is also in course of construction, on 
which are represented all the labyrinthine galleries of the catacombs 
ami quarries. 

I alluded last year to a work about to be published by M. Jomard, 
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uoder the title of ‘ MonumcuU of Geography,* being a collection of 
maps of the Middle Ages. The Viscount de Santarem, one of onr 
corresponding members at Ptiris, has just published the first volume of 
a work of a somewhat analogous description : it is entitled ‘ Essay on 
the IlLsIory of Cosmography and Cartography during the Middle Ages, 
and particularly on the Progress of Geography after the great dis> 
coveries of the fifteenth century : to serve as an introduction and espln* 
nation to the atlas composed of mappemundes and portulans, and other 
geographical monuments from the sixth to the seventeenth century.' 

The first numbers of this atlas were published in 1843. M. de 
•Santarem lias forwarded to us a list of all the ma{M subsequently pub* 
lished, forming a collection of fifty-six curious documents, commencing 
with the tenth and extending to the sixteenth century. Those of the • 
tenth, eleventh, twelAli, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries are almost 
exclusively mappemondes taken from ancient roanuacripts preserveti 
in European libnHra, most of them of great interest. Amongst tliem 
are six card compasses, or tables of winds (roses des vents): two of 
them are taken from a manuscript of the tenth century. The last item 
in the list is as follows :—“ 56. Four parts of the famous nuippemonde 
of Fra Mauro, of 1459, published for the first time of the same size as 
the original, with its numerous legends. The fiAli port of this large 
mappemonde is now in the engraver’s liands, and will shortly ap|i«or. 

It forms the first geographical monument of the third part of my 
atlas, which contains a series of the monuments and mappemondes 
subsequent to the great discoveries of the Middle Ages.” 

Another work, very similar in character to those of .M. Jomanl and 
Viscount .Santarem, lias also been announced, entitled ‘ Geographic du 
Moyen Age,’ by J. Lelewel. The work consists of 99 maps in folio, 
engraved by Mr. I.«lewel from the originals in various libraries on 
the Continent, some of which, particularly from the twelfth to the' 
fifteenth century, are describeii as being of peculiar interest. 

We learn from the Comptes Kendiis tlial several French travellers 
about to proceed to various parts of tlie American Continent have 
applied to the Academy of Sciences for instructions as to those scientific 
investigations it might be desirable for them to iinderUke. Amongst 
them are M. Kossignon, about to depart for Central America; M. 
Chayet, for California, to examine the geology and mining industry on 
the part of the Government; M. Durocher, also going to Califoniia; 

M. Petit, to Chili; M. Desniadryl, to travel in tlie west part of die 
Cordillera of South America; and M. Duplessis, in Texas. 
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Switserland. —CoiMid«ruble progrets has been made during the last 
year in tiio national surrey of Switzerland, carried on under the super¬ 
intendence of General G. H. Dufour. In addition to the two sheets 
(Nos. 14 and 17) already published, five more (Nos. 2,6, 7, 10, and 21) 
hare been completed, ami are reaily for publication. They comprise 
Basic, Soleure, Porcntrui, the west of Neuchdtel, part of Savoy, part of 
Franche-Comtd, and the extreme easteni parts of Grisons. .Six more 
sheeU are in a very forwani state (Nos. 8, 9, 3, 11, 12, and 18), con¬ 
taining SchalfhauBen, Aargau, the .Simplon, Zug, Neuchatel, Frey- 
burg, Yverdun, Bern, Zurich, Glarus, and Schwyz. This survey has 
brought out many interesting facts regarding the physical geography 
of the country, as the height of the rivers at ditferent (mints of their 
•course, and consequent inclination, and the levels of various lakes 
above the sea. The eastern boundary of Swiuerland has also been 
removed farlJier eastward tlian it had been placed in previoiu maps, 
and the canton of Grisons is thus fouml somewhat to exceed in extent 
tliat of Beni, hitherto deemed the largest in the Confederation. 

Numerous other maps, partly geological and partly topographical, 
have been publislied during the last few years. I can only mention 
a geological and topographical map of Glarus, by Escher, on a scale 

TTiViT » another of the same canton, with four vertical sections, by 
Messrs. Uswald-Hcer and ,1. Blumen-IIeer, at St. Gall, 1846; a map 
of the mountains north-east of the lake of Thun, presented last y«r by 
M. KOttiineycr at the meeting of the Society of Naturalists at Soleure; 
five gfeological maps of the .lura, in different cantons—that of the 
canton de Vaud, by M. Lardy, is not yet com|>leted. The scale of 
the whole Jura collection will be Trfrr' 

Germany.—"The progress of the maps undertaken by the 
different govemmenU of Germany has been much delayed by the 
political state of the country. We learn, however, that the following 
sheeU have lieen [lublished during the lost yearI*ru«ia, four sheets 
(40 to 43) of the survey of the Rhine provinces, and one sheet (25) 
of that of the province of Brandenburg; GramI Duchy of Hesse, two 
sheets, comprising the district of Rennersliaiisen; .Saxony, twelve 
sheeU of the geognostical map; Bavaria, three sheets of the great 
topognphical atlas in 100 sheeU. 

A new edition of Reyman’s large map of Germany, in 200 sheeU, is 
about to be published in Glogau. 

In»the Ordnance Office of Berlin an attempt has been mode to print 
the ma(M in different colours, to sliow the different features of the 
ground, and a proof of one of these ma{>s, which we have seen, show# 
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how soccwsful ihev have been in anmnging the different colonw. The 
pUn might be c^ed .till further, and might be applied with the 
greatest advantage in the ca»e of geological map.. 

Amongst the numerous maps published or completed during the 
past year in Germany, I may mcntioo Spruner’. ‘ Hand Atla*. for the 
History of Uie Slate, of Europe from tlie commencement of the Middle 
Ages down to the pns^nt time,’ consirting of 73 coloured maps, and 
more than 100 subordinate maps, plans, Ac. ThU atlas u called the 
Secowl Fart, because the author lias been induced by numerous appli¬ 
cation. to adtl two more parts, to complete the aeries, which will then 

jjg_Atlas of the Ancient World, consisting of 26 maps; 

Fart II., the Historical Allas, just menliooed, of 73 maps; and, 
Fart Ill., Atlas for the HUtorj of Asia, Africa, and particularly 
America, from tlie commencement of the Middle Ag«, to consist of 
8 mails. The two first livraisom« of Part I. are published. 

Also Siieler’a Atlas, consisting of 83 maps. 

In 1848 a new erlitioii of Stieler’s map of (icrmany, including Hol¬ 
land, Belgium, and .SwiUerland, aial the surrouiMling countiiw, in 25 
sheets, on a scale has been published. 

Berghaus’ map of Asia, in 18 sheets, U nearly complete, all but 
sheets I, 3, and 4: it U a work highly to be recommended. 

E. V. Sydow’a Methoilical Hand Atlas, for the scientific study of 
the earth, of which 26 sheets are already publishetl. 

E. V. Sydow’s School Atlas, in 36 maps, in 1848, is an excellent 
work, ami well executed, at a most iiKKierate price. 

Besides these, the great physical atlas of Berghaus may now be mid 
to be complete by the publication of the 17th and 18th livraisons 
during tlie past year; No. 17 complete, the ethnographical series of 
the work, and No. 18 gives what is called the anthropological portiop, 
as Uio conclusion of the whole work. It consisU of four sheets, 
representing the distribution of the human races, and embracing the 
following interesting subjecU:—Food ; populaUon in agricultural dis- 
tricU; remarks on the physical nature of man ; distribution of diseases 
over the globe; influence of climate; course of cholera; clothing of 
different races; religion; occupation and govemmenU according to 

their different forms. • 

Nor must I here omit to mention the Geographical School Atlas 
of Rudolph Gross; it consisU of 21 maps, executed in coloured 
lithography with a degree of ta-fte and finish which deserve the Idghest 
praise. Different heights are represented by different colours; the 
consequence of which is, that at the eery first glance the physical fea- 
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turet of the countrr are perceived with almost the same dtstinctoesa 
and sharpness of outline as in a relief map. 

Anotlier map, which may almost be looked upon as the direct result 
of the political agitation of Germany, is the ‘ Xationalitilts Karte von 
Dentschland,’ published by Kiepert, at Weimar, 1848. Tlie different 
branches of the German or Teutonic race are represented by one set 
of colours, only slightly varying from each other, while anether set 
represents the different Slavonian races by which they are surrounded 
on the ea»t, and another represents the Lombard and Frankish nations 
on the south and west. 

I mu.st also notice the relief maps of M. Ravenstein. The art 
of constructing these useful and interesting mu|i8 has now reached 
•a high degree of perfection. M. Ravenstein has preseiiU'd to the 
Society an atlas of eight different maps in relief, ingetiiously ar¬ 
ranged so as to occupy a small sfiace. He has also constructed for the 
King of Prussia a relief map of the Rhino country, iiteluding the 
Ducliy of Nassau, on a scale of Trirr> •*»d covering a surface of 12 
feet by 10; ami he is about to publish a similar map of Germany on a 
smaller scale of of which the 6rst part, comprising the Rhine 

Valley from Basle to Mayence, luu lately appeared. 

The lovers of liistorical geography will find some interesting re¬ 
marks in Dr. Schmeller’s work on Valentine Fernandez AleiiUto, and 
his collection of notices on Portuguese discovery in Africa and Asia 
before 1508, contained iu a Portuguese MS. in the Royal Library at 
Munich. 

The interesting work by Bernhard CoUa, entitled ‘ Letters on the 
Kosmos of Humboldt,’ of which the first part only has appeared, de¬ 
serves a passing notice. The object of tlie author, as stated by himself, 
has been to extend still further the iufiuence of the Kosmos by carry¬ 
ing out iu principles in detail, and by explaining with greater accuracy 
iu broad generalization. 

ApaiM.—From Spain we learn that Mr. Edward Chao is about to 
publish iu one volume a work entitled ' Cuadros de la Geografia His- 
torica de Espona.’ or Sketches of the Historical Geography of Spain, 
from the earliest historical times down to the present day, with many 
ma|)s, of different kinds. The * Diccionario universal de HLstoria y 
Geografia' is completed. The luth and 11th volumes of Don Pas- 
qiial Mailoi’s ' Diccionario Geografico EsUdistico Historico de Espana 
y siufposesiories de Ultramar’ have been published, bringing down the 
work to the letter AI. They lutve also published at Madrid cfaarU of 
the coast of France, and of the sea of China, with the river and town 
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of Cwiton; a plan of Cabima*, in the islawl of Cuba; geographical 
nmp« of the province* of Madrid, Alava, and Guipuacoa ; and plan* of 
Madrhl and Seville. 

Portugal .—In Portugal Mr. Frederic Perry Vidal haa just pub¬ 
lished a geographical map of the kingdom of Porttigal, corrected and 
enlargeil, and dividetl into provinces, ilistricU, and councils, its size 
being 4» inche* by 28, to which the author has added not only the 
distances between the different town* in the right provinces, but also 
the population of each town. 

Sardinia.—Via have received during the past year three more 
sheets of the map of the kingtiom of Sardinia, published by the Etat 
Major. The work was to be completed in 1848 by the publication of 
the sheet* of Chombery ami Geneva, which will also be forwarded * 
to US. 

1 liave not been able to obtain any information respecting the progr««» 
of the different Geographical and Statistical Dictionaries publishing 
in Italy, except the single fiwit that Ripetti’s Dictionary is finished. 

Sieilg. _I have to announce the publication of the third port of 

Sartorius v. Waltershausen’s Atlas of Mount Etna. The admirable 
execution of the former parts of this work must ensure a hearty wel¬ 
come to the appearance of any subsequent |>ortions. 

Dalmatia .—There are few parts of Europe so little known or 
visited as the countries lying between the Danube and tlie northern 
frontiers of Greece. Few countries aho are so difficult to examine, nr 
offer so many real dangers to the scientific traveller. We therefore 
hail with gratitude Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s entertaining work on Dal¬ 
matia and Montenegro, containing an account of a joiiruey to Mostar, 
in Ilcnegovina, with remarks on the Slavonic nations. Thw work 
also contains some interesting remark* on tlie origin of the religion 
and customs of the Slavonians and other people who inhabit tkes4- 
region*, a description of the interesting remaiiu of antiquity, an 
account of the Slavonian dialect and langiugcw, with remark* on the 
Turkish cliaractcr in these provinces, accompanied by excellent illus¬ 
trations. 

]tlr. Paton’s work on a nearly similar region must also be men¬ 
tioned, entitled the ‘ Highland* and Island* of the Adriatic; inckiding 
Croatia* ami the southern provinces of Austria.’ It conuins many 
valuable contribution* to our stores of geographical and ethnological 
knowledge. * 

Lrvant .—We are indebted to the lion. R. Curzon for the publica¬ 
tion of an aoco«mt of his visits to the monasteries of the Levant. The 
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work U no less interesting fur the light and agreeable style in which it 
is written, than for the amount of information it contains. 1 may 
particularly mention his visit to Mount Athos, in the description of 
which and of tlie surrounding country, so rarely visited by English 
travellers, will be fouitd much to interest the geographer as well as 
the historian and the antiquary. 

BotphoTM .—Baron Moltke lias published a very neatly «xecutetl 
lithograph map of the Bosphorus in 4 sheets, comprising the northern 
fortified portion, from the castles near Constantinople to the light¬ 
houses at the entrance into the Black Sea. 

Survryt .—The survey of the islands of the Archipelago, so long con¬ 
ducted under the able superintendence of Captain Graves, and which was 
* nearly completed, has been for a while discontinued in consequence of 
an application for the suiwey of Cyprus, to which Captain Graves will 
now direct his attention. We may look forward to many interesting 
discoveries on these classic shores, from the talent which Captain 
Graves lias always shown in the investigation of the relics of antiquity 
and in the prosecution of comporative geography. 

Colonel Lapie has published and forwarded to our Society a new 
edition of his general map of Turkey in Europe and of Greece, in XU 
sheets. 

Asia. 

Russia .—Turning our attention towards Asia, we find the spirit of 
geographical investigation as active and as enterprising as ever. Few 
travels have of late caused greater interest in a purely scientific point 
of view tlian Adolph Erman's • Reise uni rlie Krde.’ The first two 
volumes were inentionerl some years ago from this chair by my friend 
Sir H. Murchison, who, in his Address, published in the 14th volume of 
our Journal, entercel fully Into Prof. Erman’s merits when delivering 
to him the gold medal awarded by the Council, and I had myself the 
pltoMire of announcing last year the apiiearance of a translation of 
them by Mr. Cooley. A third volume lias since been publishes! by 
Prof. Emian, containing an account of the coasts and sea of Ochozk and 
of his journeys to Kamtschatka in 1829. The map by which it should 
have been accompanied ha.s unfortunately been delayeii by causes over 
whi(4i the author liad no control, and without it there is some diificulty 
in following his route through these unknown regions. The work is 
illustrated by several interesting plates. 

.Some idea of the ditficulties of the country may be formed from the 
fiujt tiutt the reindeer could only travel at the rate of one gfeogni- 
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phicsl mil* in 157 niinutes, owing, aa our author lajrs, to the nature 
of tiie ground between the Aldan and the great Ocbota, between 
long. 133* and long. 140* E. of Paris, and in lat. 59* to 62*. Here 
llicjr crossed the Capitan mountain, 3800 French feet above the sea. 
The characteristic forms of the mountains, the natural productions of 
the soil, the tidal phtenoroena, and those connected with meteorological 
and atmospherical changes, are fuller entered into and described. Those 
observed at Oehozk are particularly interesting. The mean tempe¬ 
rature during tbe summer was considerably warmer than at other places 
in the same latitude; at the santc time the mean atmospheric pressure 
is much less than on tbe European coasts; a clear sky is rarely seen, 
and an almost perpetual mist prevails. Tbe bouse-swalluw only makes 
its appearance on tbe 2nd of June, whereas at l^irkt it is seen on the ' 
10th of April, showing a remarkable dependence on tlie mean tem¬ 
perature of tlie air at both places ; that at Oehozk having by the 2nd 
of June reached 4* 6* 9’t that of Ports being already on the 10th of 
April 4-7* 42’. 

Fntm Oehozk Professor Erman crossed over to Kamtschatka. thence 
along the TigU coast, and over Uie central mouuUin-chain to Jelowka. 
Amongst tbe Kamtsciiatka inhabitants of .Sedanka he remarked a 
peculiar physical feature, viz., the extreme smallness of their noses, 
particularly of the women, and suggests the possibility of the usual 
development of this organ having been providentially checked because 
it couhl only convey to its possessors roust disagreeable impressions. A 
want of smell would be a real blessing to these iclithyophagic tribes. 

Amongst the interesting minerali>gical or gcoguostic features of 
Kamtschatka may be meutioned tbe crater of Haidar, from whence a 
stream of lava has flowed over tbe slightly inclined ground, so recent 
in its appearance as to be nibtaken for an eruption of last year, were it 
not for the rich veniure and tlie aged trees covering the swelling 
undulations on either side, which have been thrown up by the liquid 
lava as if turned over by a ploughshare. Volcanic phwiomena abound 
in Kamtschatka, and tbe following chapters are taken up with an 
account of expeditions to the volcanoes of Schiwelutsch and Klintsch- 
wesk. still partly active; the concluding cliapters are devoted loan 
account of tbe navigation of tbe Kamtscimtka rivers, and a journey to 
the soutliemmost point of tite peninsula. 

Professor MiddendorTs name is so well known to all who frequent 
these rooms for his interesting journeys in Nortiiern and Eastern Sitieria 
that I need do no more tlian allude to tlie progress be is noti ng y, 
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publication of the result* of that expedition. During the past year he 
ha* published portion* of the first and third rolunies. The first con¬ 
tain*, beside* the introduction, the climatology and gcolngy of the 
country. The third volume is devoted to a description of the language 
of the Jakutes; two part* of this volume liave appenml, one on the 
language of the Jakutes, the other a JakuL*k and German dictionary, 
the Jakutsk being written in Russian character*. , 

Within the last few days we have learnt from Colonel Ilelmerfen that 
Colonel Kufmann hadrvtunied from his expedition to the Northern Ural 
towanis the end of last year. He ascertained that the mountain cliain 
docs nut reach the coast, but terminates abruptly at a distance of 50 
wersi* from the *«», the intervening space being low ami marshy. From 
•this point Colonel nofrm.m returned to the river Kara, keeping along the 
cliain of mountain* called Pai-Khof, already noticed and described by 
Count Keyscrling. On hU way back Colonel Hofman proceeded to the 
sources of liie Kara, thence by the Pctschora to Oust Hitch, Mesen 
and Archangel. 

A.* soon as the differeiit members of the North Ural expedition 
meet at St. Petersburg they will prepare the general account of their 
journey*. Numerous points liave been nslronomically fixed, and the 
ground has been accurately laid down. 31, Stmjewski, who was to 
have exaniinerl, during 1848, that i»>rtiou of the Ural which lies 
between 66® and 64 30', had the mL-fortune to lose all his reindeer, 
and hod great difticulty in escaping with bU life from the mountainous 
desert in which he was thus left. Two of his companions pcrishe.1 in 
the mountains. 

Amongst the work* of Rmwiati traveller* published during the post 
year must be mentioneil tiie Journey of 'llieod. Basiner through the 
Khirgeve Stepjiw to Chiwa, published in the 15th volume of the 
‘ Beitiagc zur KcnnlnUs des Ru.s*ischeti Reiciies und der angrenzenden 
L&tKler Asieiis.’ In forwanling this work Colonel Ilelraersen remarks 
that by the joint work of .M.M. Ablxitt, Shakespiare, and Iksiner 
the princi{>aJity of Khiwa is now so well known, that but little is 
wanting to complete our geographical ktrowledge of It. Jf. Basiner 
look his departure from Orenburg, of which he give* a full account, in 
comiHiny with Colonel Datiilcwsky, proceeding to Khiwa on a diplomatie 
mission to tlie Khan. 

31. Basiner describe* the appearance of tbe*teppe* between Orenburg 
and the Ust-Urt as singularly arid and deserted; and he divide* it, 
according to its vegetation, into three districts, separated by the riven 
Heck and Ati-Dsebaksy. In the southernmost of these districts be 
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ileftcribvs a ung^lar and ajioiiialou!i plaat occurring in great abundance, 
like a round pebble, quite deUclied from the aoU, the Parmelia rscu- 
lento, first discovered by Pallas. But if the steppes are arid, the 
uplands of the Ust-Urt are still worse. The greater part of this region 
is stated to be a bare rock, extending to within a short distance of 
the Sea of Aral, lying 600 feet below it. The geological features of 
the rocks which compose this stee|> escarpment are described, as well as 
the fossils contained in them. On reaching the southern extremity of 
the Landan lake (the shallow termination of tlie Aral), the travellers 
descended into the plain watered by the Ssarkrauk, said to be the citanncl 
by which the Oxus formerly emptied itself into the Caspian. They 
crossed the .Ssarkrauk at Kuna Urgemlsch. The statement of the Tar¬ 
tar historiographer and ruler Abulgliasi, that the branch of the Amu-, 
daija or Oxus, which flows by Kuna Urgendsch, formerly flowed into 
the Caspian, is conformable to the present traditions of the Chivans. It 
w ould even appear tliat there is a chance of its resuming its funner course, 
inasmuch as that portion of the river which flows past Kuna Urgendseh 
is now sahl to flow a distance of two days’ journey l^fore it is lost or dried 
up in the desert, whereas formerly it only reached a few worsts beyond 
the city. Mr. Basiner regreU that he was unable to trace it towards the 
Caspian. From Chiwa he extended his travels as far as Chosarasp; anil 
on his return from Chiwa to Orenburg passed through the delta of the 
Amudarja or Oxus, of which he has given an interesting account. 

Arato-Caspian depressions.—Co\one\ llelmersen informs us that con¬ 
siderable progress has lieen made during the last year in the examination 
of the Aralo-Ca«pian dejiressions. The results of the work of 1848 on 
the shores of the Lake Aral and in the Valley of the Yaxartes (Syr 
Darga) arc very important. On the shores as well as on an islaml dis¬ 
covered in the middle of the lake, cretaceous and eocene funsiU liave been 
found. The fossil remains found in great numbers in the steppes on 
the X. and E. of tlie Aral prove tliat this lake at a lime hardly 
removed from the kistorie period covered a much larger surface than 
at present. Colonel Ilelmerseu will fully enter into this question in the 
Travels of the late Mr. Lehmann from Orenburg to Bokliara and 
.Samarcand, which he is now editing. 

Although Dr. Basiner was unable to trace the course of tla? old 
bed of the Oxus to the Caspian, hopes hod been rawed that this 
interesting problem would h'ave been solved ere now by tlie zeal and 
researches of an enterprising French traveller whose name has* been 
more tlian once honourably mentioneil in this room. It was the inten¬ 
tion of JI. Iloromairv de Hell, who luu already published an eUimrate 
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work on tlio tteppes of the Caspian Sea, aAer passing through Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and Persia, to iiave explored the arid steppes betacen 
the Caspian and the Aral Sea; he had arrived safely at Teheran, and 
was on the point of commencing his researches when disease widdenly 
overtook him. Overcome by the excess of physical and intellectual 
fatigue in the marshy provinces of Mazendcran and Atterabad, he fell 
a victim to the poisonous iiiflurnces of the climate. , 

During the past year Dr. Grewingk, a distinguished naturalist and 
geologist, has explored the peninsula of Kanin, on the shores of the 
Frozen Ocean, N.K. of Archangel. He is about to publish an account 
of his discoveries. 

Armenia, —M. Vivien de St. Martin has laid before the French 
• Geographical Society an interesting report on the geographical history 
of the countries bordering on the Caucasus and Armenia, and on the 
principal desiderata for the geography and ethnography of the Cau¬ 
casus. In this report M. de St. 3Iartiu lias pointed out those por¬ 
tions of Armenia and of the countries between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, including the neighbourhood of the lakes of Urumiah and 
of Van, to which the attention of geographers should be directed, to fill 
up the numerous gaps still existing in our knowledge of the geography 
of that portion of Asia, where so few points have been yet a>troDO- 
mically fixed. 

India .—At a moment like the present, when such great efforts 
are being made, both in this country and in ludia, to open up the 
commerce of the interior of Hindostan, and to improve tlie communi¬ 
cations of Western India, every attempt to ascertain the practicability 
of rendering navigable the rivers of India becomes of great importance. 
With regard to the Nerbudda, we find that this point has not been n^- 
lected by the Indian Government. In the Transactions of the Bombay 
Geographical Society for 1848 is a report of a trip down the Ner- 
budda from Mundlaisir to Baroche, by Lieut. II. L. Evans, with 
sketchesof the Sansadare, and of a proposed road along the north bank 
of the Nerbudda to Dauree, by Lieut. Keatinge. At Him Phal 
Lieut. Evans found that the river had risen 18 feet above the usual hot 
season water-mark, and be met with no inconvenience in descending 
the jmpids. We also find in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for August, 1848, a journal of a passage down the same river, 
from the Dauree falls to Him Phal, by Capt. Fenwick, in charge of 
ten jxwts laden with coal from the rich mines of Hosungabad. The 
details of this passage are full and interesting: but the result of 
Capt. Fenwick’s examination was, that the Nerbudda was in many 
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pli^CM for nsvigstiou, snd ho fouDd^ when ibo river ws* low, 

the rspida st Ilim PhsI extremely dsngerotu. He eIm examined the 
Nerbudda by boats from Hindia to the &lls of Dauree. 

Punjab.—The inicresting work of Capt. J. D. Cunningham, en- 
Utled ‘ History of the Sikhs,’ will be found well worthy perusal and 
study, particularly in an ethnographical point of view. Capt. Cun¬ 
ningham filled several situations of tni.vt in Lpper India; for eight 
years he dwelt amidst this warlike and powerful people, and during 
thU period had full and free access to all their public records. We 
have here an account of the extent, the climate, and the productions 
of the Sikh dominions, as well as of the many different tribes and races 


who inhabit or dwell within the limits of the Sikh possessions. These 
tribes are very numerous; I may mention as one instance, that in 
1030 villages between the Jumna ami the Sutlej, 41 tribes of agri¬ 
culturists alone were found on an enumeration betng made after our 
conquests had extended north of the Sutlej. At the same time a great 
assimilation of the principal races seems to have gradually taken place 
after successive Immigrations; thus we are told, “ The people of 
Cashmere liavo from time to time mixed with races from the north, the 
south, and the west, and while their language is llimloo,and their fcith 
Mahometan, the manners of the primitive Kush or Kutch tribes have 
been influenced by their proximity to the Tartars.” The chief 
country of the Sikhs themselves is described as about Lahore, AmriUir, 
and Goojrat. 

Thibetan Frontier .—I alluded last year to the expedition into Chinese 
Tartary undertaken by the Indian Government. The principal object 
of that expedition was to arrange with certain Chinese Commissioners 
the boundary-line between Ladak and the Chinese territory. In con¬ 
sequence of the absence of the Chinese Boundary Commiauoners the 
British Officers were left to follow out their further instructions, viz., 
“ that the Commissioners should individually use their best endeavours 
to increase the bounds of our geographical knowledge.” With this 
view Lieut. Strachey continued hb course down the Parang river, 
while Capt. Cunningluun and Dr. Thomson proceeded to Ilauld over 
the Lanak Pass. Capt. Cunningham and Dr. Thomson subsequently 
proceeded to Ld, the capiul of Ladak ; from thence Dr. Thomson 
proceeded to Nubta and the Kara Konim Pass, of which we have 
already had an account. CapL Cunningham has recorded the result 
of his investigations in a seriM of letters addressed to Colonel law- 
rence, which have been published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for 1818. In the course of his journey he visited Cashmere, 
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•nil had an opportunity of examining and measuring its principal 
architectural antiquitiea. These ancient temples of Cashmere are 
remarkable for great elegance of design combined with solidity of con* 
struction. Vocabularies of sereral dialects of the Dardd language were 
•Iso obtained. CapL Cunningham states that he has discovered the exact 
position of the ancient capital of Cashmere in l^aodistan, a corrupt form 
of the Sanscrit name Puramulhislana, or Pumnadhitan, thea>ld chief 
^tjf. Another important point in comparative geography is the identi¬ 
fication of the ancient cwuntry of Dolor with the present Balti or 
Little Thibet. Valuable additions were also made to Sanscrit litera¬ 
ture. In another letter Capt. Cunningham states his belief of having 
satisfactorily discovered the situation of Aonios in the vast hill-fortress 
* of Ranigat or Ranigarh, immediately above the village of Nogram, 
16 miles N. by W. of Ohind, and about the same distance from the 
west bonk of^the Indus. Ranigat corresponds in all essential parti¬ 
culars with the description of Aomos as given by Arrian, Strabo, and 
DioiloriM. 

Lieut. Straehey .—It was stated on a former occasion that Lieut. 
Strachey had succeeded, in 1846, In reaching the Lakeof Manasarowara, 
situated far within the Thibetan frontier, on the northern Sank of the 
Himalaya range, and the reputed source of the Sutlej and Sampoo. An 
interesting account of Lieut. Strachey’s journey to the two lakes Cho 
Lagan (or Rakas Tal) and Cho Mapan (or Manasarowara) will be found 
in the Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of Dengal for last year. Lieut. 
Strachey craned the Himalayan range very nearly due south from the 
lakes, starting from a spot near the Nepalese frontier. The elevation of 
the lakes he found to be 15,260 feet above the level of tlie sea. In another 
part of the same Journal Lieut. Strachey says, in giving an account of the 
lake Manasarowara, that one of the main results of his visit to Thibet was 
the having ascertained that the great plains hail been evidently produced 
by lakes or seas, the great ma-^s of them being perfect gravel to the 
depth of 800 or 1000 feet, to which extent the rivers cut into them. 
These papers are accompanied by an explanation of the elevation of 
places between Almora and the lakes of Gang^i, in which the altitude 
of 71 places is given, and by a note on the construction of the map of 
the Jlritish Himalayan frontier in Kumaon and Garhwal by the same 
author. 

In the number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society for April, 1848, 
will* be found an itinerary from Phasi in Thibet to Lassa, with 
appended mutes from Darjeeling to Phasi by Dr. Campbell, Superin¬ 
tendent of Daijeeling. Phasi is a frontier mart of Eastern Thibet, well 
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known to the people of Sikim and Boolan. They are ataled to hare 
been compiled with great care, and, in a country ao little known and 
rlsited, deierve attention; though, of courM, from the mode of their 
construction, they cannot deserve the same conBdence as if the author 
had himself visited the conntry. Some notes and remarks by Mr. 
Hodgson ate added by way of further elucidating the details. 

Amongst many interesting papers in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal I may mention a short survey of the countries between Bengal 
and China, showing the great commercial and political importance of the 
Burmese town of Bhanmo on the Upper Irawady, and the practica¬ 
bility of a direct trade overland between Calcutta and China, by 
Baron Otto dee Granges. Also an interesting account of observations 
made during several short excursions from Almorah to the Turaee and 
outer Mountains of Kumaoon, by Major Madden, principally in a 
botanical point of view. We have also an identification of the Itinerary 
of Ilwan Thsang through Ariana and India, by Capt. Alexander Cun¬ 
ningham, who describw it as the most valuable document we poseess 
for the history and geography of Ariana and India, prior to the Maho- 
medan conquest. Another paper contains observations made when 
following the grand trunk rood across the hills of Upper Bengal, Parus 
Nath, and in the Saone Valley, and on the Kyroaoon branch of the 
Vindhya Hills, by Dr. J. D. Hooker. These observalbns were chiefly 
made with the view of instituting a comparison between the vegetation 
of various areas difiering in soil, elevation, and general contour, which 
were traversed by the author; they are chiefly meteorological, made 
with barometer, thermometer, and with the wet bulb for ascertaining 
the nocturnal radiation, the radiation from glass, the temperature of 
the soil, and the power of the sun’s rays by means of a blackened bulb, 
and photometer, Ac. Ac. 

Dr. Hooker has also added to our knowledge of the geographical 
distribution of plants by his discovery, in the utountains of the Eastern 
Himalaya, of many new and beautiful species of Kliododendron, so 
numerous indeed as to justify our looking upon this locality as the 
peculiar region of these inleresting plants. They have been lately 
published and edited by Sir W. Hooker. 

Indian 5iirr«yi.—The trigonometrical survey of India progresses 
satislactorily. During the past year the measurement of the base of 
verification at Sonakodo, in the neighbourhood of Darjeeling, has been 
completed under the personal superintendence of Lieut.-Colonel A* 6- 
Waugh, the Surveyor-General of India. In these operations the 
poritiuo and elevation of Darjeeling have been properly fixed, and the 
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•tupendous altitude* of Chamalari and Kaucbinginga, the latter rearing 
it* enormous height upwards of 28,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and several other peaks almost equally elevated, have been trigonome¬ 
trically determined. The details have not yet been received. Cap¬ 
tain Du Vernet was employed in the triangulation of the Juliuder 
Doab and of the Hill States of Mundi, Belaspoor, dec. Mr. J. W. 
Armstrong ha* completed the triangulation of the Gora sneridional 
series. The surveying party under Mr. C. Lane, having completed 
the Maluncha meridional series, lias been placed under the super¬ 
intendence of Captain Kenny, who will proceed from the Scronj base 
in a longitmlinal direction westward to Kurrachee. Tlie Calcutta 
meridional series under Mr. J. Peyton has been extended to it* 
northern limit, and connected with the Sanakoda base of verification. 
Captain C. T. Hill started from the Calcutta base, and lias carried on 
a triangulation as for as Tumlook; he will continue on iiutU he connects 
it with the ALulras survey near Gaiyam. The topographical survey 
of the Bengal districts proceeds steadily. On the Bombay side of 
India tlie triangulation under the superintendence of Lieut. River* 
has been extended to the border* of the valley of the Bunnass, in 
lat. 25* 10'; it is proposed tliat he should proceed in an easterly di¬ 
rection towards Seronj, and effect a junction of the series with the 
longitudinal series conducted by Captain Kenny, with whom be will 
then co-operate in accelerating bis o]>erations towards Kurrachee. In 
the Madras presidency the topographical survey is being continued in 
the Ganjam district by Captain Halpin, and in the Ilydrabad terri¬ 
tory by Major Morland. Sheet 89 of the Indian Atlas has been 
recently published, and also a new edition of sheets 69 and 70. 

Marine Surveys .—Moulmein river and the Gulf of Martaban have 
been surveyed by Lieut. Kell, I.N.; this officer ha* also completed the 
survey of the Coromandel coast as far north as the Santapilly rocks: he is 
now engagctl in surveying the coast of Pegue, between Cape Negrais 
and Martaban. Lieut. Montriou, I.N., has surveyed most of the 
harbours and anchorage on the coast of the Southern Konkan and 
Malabar. The survey of the S.E. coast of Arabia is far advanced under 
the superintendence of Captain* Haines and Sanders, I.N. 

tChina ,—In a small volume entitled ‘Transaction* of the Chins 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ’ will bo found an interesting' 
article by the Rev. C. GuUlaff on the Mines of the Chinese Empire, 
containing much information respecting the mineral wealth of China, 
especially in silver and gold; and describing the different localiliM 
in which they are found. Gold seems to occur in several places, and 
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to ftinn a coiwiderable source of revenue to the Chinese guveninient. 
Besides the above, iron, tin, and quicksilver have also been found in 
considerable abundance. 

A work in two volumes, entitled ‘ China and the Chinese,’ has been 
published by Mr. Henry Charles Sirr, s«jme portions of which had been 
already published in the Dublin University Magazine. Although the 
work principally professes to describe their religion, character, cus¬ 
toms, and nuinufiicturcs, some getigraphical information will be found 
in the chapters which describe the extent and population of the dif¬ 
ferent provinces, their number and geographical position. The 
author recommends Clmmn as a British colony, in preference to Ilong- 
kong. 

Mr. Aaron Palmer, Corresponding Member of the National Institute 
at Washington, has addressed to Mr. Polk a Memoir, geographical, 
{wlitical, and commercial, on the present state, productive resources, 
and capabilities fur commerce of Siberia, Manchuria, and the Asiatic 
islands of the North Pacific Ocean, and on the importance of opening 
uommercUl intercourse with those countries. This memoir is ex¬ 
tracted from his forthcoming work entitled ‘ Tlie unknown Countries 
of the East,’ and has been printed by order of Congress. It con¬ 
tains some valuable infurmatioii respecting the harbours and islands of 
the North Pacific, and the coast of Northeni China, Siberia, and 
Kamtschatka ; also a description of the vast province of Manchuria, 
between Chiiw and Siberia, with an account of its principal riven, 
particularly the Amur and iu tributaries. This river is said to have a 
course of 2280 miles before it discharges its waten into the Gulf of Sag- 
halien. The author considen that there are no insurmounUble obstacles 
to a direct cmumunication being opened between the Pacific and the Bal¬ 
tic, and with the Caspian and Black Seas, by the route of this river and 
the navigable waters of Sil>eria. Truly a magnificent prospect to the 
future navigators of the Pacific ; yet the autlior showrs that a succession 
of navigable rivers exists by which, with the aid of two or three 
short portagts, the wliole communication nuiy be effected. We have 
also an account of the blond of Soghalien or Tamkay, 600 miles in 
length, and varying in bivadth from 25 to 120 miles, celebrated for 
its fisheries and the facilities it affords for whaling ex{teditions, together 
with an account of the Russian and Japanese Kurile Islands, with 
many interesting geographical details ami notices of the products of the 
various districts. * ’ 

PuUstine .—Some inteiestiiig remarks respecting the geography of 
Palestine will be found in a small work entitled ‘ Scripture illustrated 
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from reoetit ducoverus in the Geogrmphy of Paleetiue,’ by the autbur 
of the ‘ People’s Dictionary of the Bible.’ It is accompanied by a 
small map of Palestine, constructed and engraved by W. and A. K. 
Johnston, with corrections and additions of sections by Aug. Petcr- 
manii, F.R.G.S. Tbe recent discoveries of Ruasegger, Molyneux, 
Symonds, and the late American Expedition, are introduced and ably 
commented on in tbe text. It may, however, perhaps be sogigested 
that the autiior, in discussing the course of the Jordan, the depression 
of the Dead Sea, and the direction of the valle)* of Waily el Arabah to 
the Red Sea, has somewhat liastily asserted the impossibility of the Jor¬ 
dan having once flowed <lown the M'ady el Arabah into the Red Sea. 
The groumls of this assertion are, first, the depression of tbe Dead 
• Sea and the Jordan below the Re«l Sea ; and secondly, the ele\'ation of 
the upper part of the Wady el Arabah 400 feet above tbe Red Sea. 

The author appeals with great confidence to the works of Russegger, 
but he has omitted to observe that Russegger himiiclf, alluding to the 
remarkable depression of the Dead .Sea and the Valley of the Jordan, 
says, that this long line of depression may have been caused by violent 
volcanic action exerted on the limestone rocks, of which the greater 
part of Syria consists, occasioning a great fissure along the sur^e, by 
which tiie earth opened, and the ground sunk in from Djebel ei Scheik 
to the watershed of Wady el Arabah. Into this fearful chasm the 
waters of the Jordan would flow, unable to cross tbe watershed of 
• Wady el Arabah, even supposing that part of the country had not been 
raised simultaneously with tbe depression of the other, to which there 
is no physical objection ; and it must be remembered that tbe sources 
of the Jordan are placed by our aiitimr on the plateau of Ilasbeya, 
1800 feet above the sea. He is not therefore warranted in slating that 
this question of tbe Jordan having once flowed down the Wady el 
Arabah is put an end to, or that the notion is exploded for ever on the 
authority of Russegger. 

Colonel lApie has laid down four of the sheets of bis map of Turkey in 
Asia in six large sheets, on which he has been engaged for the last 40 
years, and which still mainly occupies bis attention. The remaining 
sheets, including Ispahan and Teheran, are progressing. Colonel Lapie 
has also recently published a new edition of his small map of Turkey 
in Asia, Persia, Aflgbanistan, Bcloochistan, and Great Bokhara, in 
six sheets, and on a scale 

Uemi Sea .— In the course of last year Captain Lynch, of the Unit«l 
Stales Navy, obtained permission from the Turkish uovernment to ex¬ 
plore in boats the I.ake of Tiberia*, the .Iordan, and the Dend Sea. This 
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officer does not teem to have been aware that tlie result of the late Lieut. 
Molyneux’s expedition, however filial to himself, fully proved the feasi¬ 
bility of the undertaking, and that he bad himself lived to funtish a full 
account of bis expedition. In the absence of the official account, not 
yet publUlied, some notices of that published in the ‘Courier de Constan¬ 
tinople ’ may not be unacceptable. The report confirms the statement of 
Lieut. Molyneux as to the difficulties of the navigation of the Jordan, in 
consequeiKe of its fearfully rapid currents ; so great is the fall, that the 
difien-nce of elevation between the two lakes is estimated by the Ameri¬ 
can nt 2000 feet. This is probably exaggerated. The expedition 
made the tour of the Dead Sc«. The greatest depth found was 188 
fathoms, which also agrees with Lieut. Molyneux’s sutement. The 
bottom of the lake is described as being flat and even, very deep in the ' 
northern part, and shallow in the southern. IVe must wait for the 
publication of the official report before we give credit to all the 
sUteraents conUined in the preliminary notice alluded to. 

Alount Sinai. —Mr. John Uogg, a member of our Society, has just 
published an interesting memoir, already rewi before the Royal Society 
of literature, entitled ‘ Remarks and Additional Views on Dr. Leptius’s 
proofs that Mount Serbal is the true Mount Sinai; on the Wilderness 
of Sin; on the Manna of the Israelites ; and on the Sinaic Inscriptions.' 
It is accompanied by a beautifully executwi map of the Peninsula of 
Mount Sinai, drawn and engraved by ilr. 'William Hughes. The 
author shows, from numerous proofs collected from the testimony of 
ancient and modem writer*, that the position of Mount Serbal, about 
25 miles W.N.W. of Gebel Mousa and Gebel Kotberin, fans more 
claims to be considered the real Mount Iloreb or hlount Sinai of 
Scripture tiuui either of the other localities. This is also confirmed 
by the character of tlio mount itself, with its regular steps and nume¬ 
rous inscriptions, proving it to have been at some early age a place of 
holy pilgrimage. The subject is elaborately and fully discussed, the 
numerous authorities bearing on it quoted or referred to, and* the 
whole literature of the question is carefully brought together and 
comidered. 

Indian Archipelago.—I regret to sUte that the survey of the S W 
Coist of Borneo and of the Natunas, which was making such 
fiwtory progress under Lieut. Gordon, has been suddenly suspended 
in comequence of the death of this officer. It seems uncertain whether 
it will bo continued fur the present. , 

Borneo, CtUbes, ^c.-In the ‘ Moniteur dee Indes Orientales' will 
be found several excellent maps of the isUnds of Borneo, Celebes, 
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Sumat^^ and other places, constructed by Baron P. MelviU de 
Cambee. 

ArSTUALIA. 

I hare also to announce the publication by Mr. Arrowsmiih, during 
the past year, of a map of Eastern Australia, in six sheets, besides a 
new edition of his former map, in which the routes of Kennedy and 
Leichhardt have been laid down. 

Dr. Leichhardt . — It was stated last year that this enterprising tra¬ 
veller, nothing daunted by the unsuccessful result of his attempted 
journey across the Australian Continent in 1847, was again about to 
attempt his adventurous enterprise. Dr. Leichhardt did in fact start on 
his great undertaking about the beginning of 1848, and we have received 
information of his progress as fur as the Cogoon from Capt, Phillip 
King. lie proceeded along the Condaniine river to the Fitzroy 
Downs, which he describes as a splendid region, but fears that want of 
water will render it to a great degree unarailable. lie crowed the 
Downs for 22 miles from E. to W., and came on hlount Abundance, 
passing over a gap in it with bis whole train. lie described his cattle 
as in excellent order, and his companions in high spirits. The date 
of his letter was April 3, 1848. 

There is a report of a later date taken from the ‘ Maitland Mercury,’ 
stating that Dr. Leichhardt bad subsequently discovered a rich tract of 
countiy with grass and water, which he considered of such imporUnce, 
that viewing the uncertainty of his further proceedings, he bad him.<eir 
returned 300 miles to give information of hU discovery to the colonial 
authorities, leaving his party all well, and that lie had subsequently 
returned to them. 

Mr. Kennedy .—I stated in a note to my Address last year, that 
immediately after the Anniversary information liad been received in 
thu country respecting the result of Mr. Kennedy’s expedition to trace 
the course of the Victoria river, supposed by Sir T. Mitchell to empty 
itself into the Gulf of Carpentaria. Mr. Kennedy’s discoveries con¬ 
firmed the apprehensions of those who hotl warned the public against 
a too implicit confidence In Sir T. Jlitchell’s anticipations. On 
arriving at the extreme point reached by the .Surveyor-General, whence 
thesVictoria was supposed to continue its course in a N.W. direction, 
Mr. Kennedy proceeded according to his instructions to follow the 
cou^ of the river whithersoever it might lead him. The river soon 
separated into several channels; Sir. Kennedy kept along the right bonk, 
apparently that he might not be diverted from the direction in which he 
was most anxious to trace the river. Its course, however, within a 
very short distance turned to the westward, and then to the .S.S.\V. 
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between the paimlleU of 24’ 17’ and 24* 63'. Gradually the water di»- 
appeared, the different bmnchea in aucceerion drying up, until the ex¬ 
pedition had great difficulty in finding enough for their daily consump¬ 
tion. The course of the river, now almost dry, subsequently became 
nearly due S. Mr. Kennedy was aware that the principal object in 
tracing the course of the river was to reach the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
but his instructions confined him to the river. He pushed on, lightening 
his baggage loads at various points, sometimes in want of water, at 
others finding large expanses which only proved the more delusive, 
getting farther and farther from the Gulf of CarpenUria, until tl»e 
total want of water and food for his horses compelled him to return. 
Mr. Kennedy observes ui his report, “ I think there can exist but 
little doubt that the Victoria is identical with Cooper's Creek of 
Capt. Strutt. That creek was abandoned by iU discoverer in lat. 
27* 56', long. 142*, coming from N.E., and, as the natives informed 
him, in many small channels forming a large one; the lowest camp of 
mine on the Victoria was in lat. 26* 13' 9", long. 142* 20', the river 
in several channels trending due S., and the lowest part of tlie range 
which bounds that flat country to the eastward bearing S. 25 E.” 
Mr. Kennedy retraced his steps, recovered the provisions left behind, 
and on reaching the Warrego, determined to follow tliat river down to 
the S.W., with the view not only of finding an available country, but 
of adding to our knowledge of the range which divides the waters of 
the Darling from those of the interior. He followed the river for 
nearly a month, passing through luxuriant pastures and a well watered 
country. On reaching lat. 28*, however, the appearance of the country 
was completely changed, and at lat. 28* 25' lie was again without water, 
and reduced to the necessity of cutting his way by forced marches 
across the country to reach the Culgua. On the Warrego the Victoria 
language b spoken, with only a slight difference in the pronunciation. 

.Shortly after his return to Sydney, Mr. Kennedy started on another 
expedition, for the purpose of exploring the interior of Cape York 
Peninsula and the country between the Belyamlo and the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria. By accounts from Capt. Owen Stanley, who conveyed Mr. 
Kennedy and hb party to Rockingluim Bay, we learn that be landed 
there cm the 24tb of May last year, and having encamped fur a«fcw 
days to recruit his sheep and horses, started fur the interior on the 
4th of June in high spirits. They hod to encounter a little swampy 
groimd at first, but after that the country seemed clear. Mr. Kenney's 
plan was to proceed to Cape York along the eastern side of the pro¬ 
montory. After recniiting his party there, where he was to receive 
a fresh supply of sheep and pro\isinn«, he would proceed to the south- 
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ward along ibe eastern shore* of the Gulf of Carpentaria, to the mouth 
of Water Plaets river, as marked in Flinders* chart. Fie will ascend 
this river to ascertain whether it be identical or not with the river 
Mitchell discovered by Leichhardt. Fie will then cross the Nonda 
country till he reaches the Flinders river, which he will trace to its 
source, and thence return to the settled districts in the neighbourhood 
of Moreton Pay. 

Surveys .—Captain Owen Stanley is making satis&ctory and rapid 
progress in the survey of the coasts of Australia. He has already fur¬ 
nished the Admiralty with surveys of Moreton Bay, Port Curtis, and 
Sandy Island, and has re-eumined the locality of Albany Island, near 
Cape York. He will this year continue the survey of the eastern coast 
between Cape York and Rockingham Bay, and of the danger* between 
it and the Barrier Reef.* 

Captain Stokes, to whom the survey of New Zealand has been 
intrusted, has already reached the scene of bis intended operations, 
and will now prosecute the survey of its shores and liarbours, according 
to the seasons and the immediate requirements of the colony. 

AraiCA. 

The question of the sources of the Wliite Nile still remains unsolved, 
notwithstanding the animated discussion which has been carried on 
between Dr. Bcke and M. d’Abbadie. As F have stated on a former 
occasion, the principal point in discussion u, whither do the river* dis¬ 
covered by M. d’Abbsulie, and by him called Gebbe and Godjeb, flow ? 
Are they the head water* of the Jubba, which falls into the Indian 
Ocean, as asserted by some African geographers ? or do they &11 into 
the Baro or Sobat, as maintained by Dr. Beke ? or do they 6ow westward 
. into the Shoa Berri of M. d’Amaud,as AI. d’Abbadie supposes? The 
only additional evidence published on this question since our last anni¬ 
versary is that of Mr. Weme. A short paper on this subject was read 
at the meeting of the British Association at Swansea by Mr. Weme, 
together with some observations by Dr. Beke. Since then Mr. Weme’* 
book has made its appearance, and has now been translated into English 
by Air. C. W. O’Reilly. Air. Werne was one of the companion* of 

M. d’Amand in the expedition sent by Alebemet Ali in 1841, when 
they reached the Bari country, a little to the S. of the fourth parallel of 

N. lat.,beyond which the shallow and rocky bed of the river prevented 
the fuAher advance of the boats. Air. Werue’s work contains some 

• Since the above was read, we learn that Cspt Stanley has retamed tn Sydney, 
having completed the survey between RockiBeDam Bay and (^pe York, lie was 
disappoiDtcd at no< fidling in with Mr. Kennedy at the laller place. 
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interecting delzib of the native customs and habits, and of the scenery 
and botany of tlie country. There is not, however, one word respecting 
the observation* for positions, nor are there many scientific remark* 
throughout the book. The only evidence bearing on tlie Nile question 
is, tliat the natives of Bari stated that the river came from very far off to 
the S. I have not seen the original, but, judging from the translation, 
the tune and spirit in which the work is written are most objectionable, 
and the contemptuous and offensive remarks on hi* French fellow-tra- 
vellers, even if they were justifiable in fiicl, are much to be regretted. 
With regard to the main question at issue, any further hypothetical dis¬ 
cussion is in vain. Nothing con be known until the Godjeb u further 
examinisl and traced to it* termination. 

Snovy Mountaint .—In the first Number of the ‘ Church Klissionary 
Intelligencer’ (May, 1849) i* a narrative of a journey to Jaggo, the 
snow country of Eastern Africa, by )Ir. Kebmann, a member of the 
East African Mission, giving some information respecting the interior 
of the country, to which lie penetrated for a considerable distance from 
Mombos, meeting with little or no opposition from the native*. The 
most remarkable feature in this expedition wo* the discovery, after 10 
or 12 days’ journey from the coast, of the mountains of Jagga, one of 
which, called Kiliroondjaro, is reported to be covered with perpetual 
snow. This was most unexpected ; and some idea of the elevation of 
this remarkable mountain may be formed from the fact that it is situated 
between 3* and 4* S. of the et|uator. It was seen by the party to the 
westward, and is laid down by them approximately in nearly the same 
latitude as Mombas. The river Gona, Bowing near its base, is sup- 
poseil, from tlie extreme coldness of its waters, to be derived from the 
melting of the snow* of Kilimandjaro, the height of which has been 
roughly estimated at 20,000 feet. Much rain fell during their stay at 
Jagga, in tlie month of May. 

The discovery of this lofty mountain has been assumed as giving 
additional strength to the arguments of those who look for the sources 
of tlie White Nile to the S. of the equator ; but its comparative proxi¬ 
mity to the coast, aiul the course of the rivers both to the N. and S., 
which w ould carry off a great portion of the waters resulting from its 
melted snows, ought to make us cautious in adopting such a conclusion 
without more detailed information. The instruction* given to Dr. 
Bialloblouky, previous to hb departure from Elngland lost June, con¬ 
templated hb attempting to penetrate into the interior of Afrite from 
Mombas or it* vicinity. We may therefore expect, in the event of hu 
surrreding in hi* attempt, additional information on tlib subject from 
hi* exertion*. The last acconnU received of him were from Muscat, 
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whither he hxd proceeded from Aden, in the hope of finding a veaiel 
to take him to Mombas.* 

A map of the countries watered by the Nile has been published by 
Dr. Kiepert, during the past year, at Weimar: it includes E;^'pt, Nubia, 
and ilabesch; and from Dr. Kiepert’s well known abilities in such con* 
structions it may fairly be looked upon as containing the latest and most 
accurate information respecting these countries. 

Libyan Detert. —Mr. llayle St. John has added to our knowlcdgpe 
of the geography and antiquities of North Africa by his graphic de¬ 
scriptions and interesting account of his adventures in the Libyan 
Desert and the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, which he lately visited. We 
have had so little information respecting these curious and isolated 
■localities, where the prolific exuberance of nature shows itself by its 
efforts in the midst of the desert, tliat Mr. St. John’s volume, despite a 
few slight blemishes, is one of the most instructive of the series of 
Mr. Murray’s * Home and Colonial Library.’ 

Algeria .—Colonel Lapie is engaged in correcting the map of 
Algeria. A map of tlic whole district of the 'I'eH, reduced to rriWri 
is also in preparation, based on a triaiigulatioii made by French officers. 

A map of the empire of Marocco lias also just been engraved at Paris, 
under the inspection of Colonel Baudouiu, on a scale of rr siiss i *tnd 
a map of Tunis is projected on the scale of rsVsrv 

We learn from the public |upcrs that Colonel Ducouret, already 
known to the French public for his travebi in Egypt, Syria, Abessinia, 
Darfour, Arabia, Persia, Ac., now proposes to traverse the whole of the 
African continent from Algiers to Senega), passing through Timbuctoo; 
from Senegal to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence through 
the whole African peninsula from S. to N., viz., from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Algiers. Having resided for sixteen years amongst the Arabs, 
by whom he is known as Hadji Abd-el-Hamed Bey, and having performed 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, he poaseeses many fiicilities and advantages for 
tliis hazardous undertaking not usually found in Oriental travellers. 

Atgoa Dag .—Some interesting remarks respecting this well-known 
but hitherto unsurveyed harbour of Algoa Bay will be found in the 
* Nautical Magazine * for October, 1848. Its capabilities os a harbour 
seem^ hitherto to have been overlooked and its safety underrated. 

* Sioe# reading the above, intelligence bis reached Eogisnd that Dr. BJollo- 
blotsky had arrived at Zanzibar in February last. The mwfitioa which he sums 
that 1^ met with froo the Briti^ Coosul. who not only raised objeeiions to his 
Joom^ into the interior, but refnsed to aid him in its prosecatioo, was most dis- 
ooaragiog. When, however, be met with the same treatment from the missionaries, 
on what groonds have not yet been explained, be fonnd himself nnder the ne- 
or Riving np his expedition and of retnming to Aden, from whence he hat 
written to Dr. Behe (Jane 4). 
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M. A. a young Firuchman, who, on the occasion of our 

last Anniversary, was reported to be still prosecuting his adventurous 
journey in the interior of Central Africa, has returned to Piiris within 
the last four months, unable to continue his undertaking in consequence 
of insuperable difficulties, which, however, have not yet been fully 
explained. 

I noticed in my Address last year some of the principal results of 
Mr. Duncan's visit to Western Africa, aid of bis journey throtigh the 
kingdom of Dahomey to Adafoodia. We may cong^ratulate the cause 
of African geography and African civilization on the ffict that Air. 
Duncan is about to return to the scene of his former exploits, under the 
sanction and protection of the Government. From Mr. Duncan’s 
intimate knowledge of tlie manners and habits of the people, from hi» 
personal acquaintance with many of the principal native chieflaint, and 
from bis well-tried prudence under similar circumstances, we cannot 
but anticipate a great increase to our knowledge of the physical 
geography and products of the interior of this part of Africa. Mr. 
Duncan will endeavour, should a &vourable opportunity present itself, 
to reach Timbuctoo. He goes with the best wishes of the Society, and 
their hopes for his successful return from his difficult and arduous 
undertaking. 

Two German travellers in Africa have lately returned to Europe, 
from whom we may expect some interesting information. Dr. Peters 
has returned to Berlin from his exploring mission to Eastern Africa, 
after an absence of more than five years; and Baron von MQller has 
lately returned to Germany, after many years’ resilience in F^pt and 
other parts of Africa. He proposes again visiting Egypt, and esta¬ 
blishing a colony far up the banks of the Nile, after wUch be intends 
crossing the whole African continent from east to west. 

Nobtii Amcbica. 

Arctic Expedition,—In proceeding to describe the progress of 
geography on the western side of the Atlantic, it is with feelings of 
regret, now not unmingled with apprehension, that I have to state 
that no information has been received during the post year respecting 
Sir J. Franklin and his expedition. A report was in circulation some 
months ago that the firing of guns in the Polar Sea had been heard 
along the coast by natives, but it was never traced to anything 
positive or satisfactory. In the mean time it is some consolanon to 
know tlmt the Government have not been idle in their endeavours to 
obtain information of, or to render Umely assistance to, the long absent 
expedition. A reward of 20.000/. has been ofl^ by Her Majwtv’s 
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Gorernment to way ptrtiea, whether by m or by Und, who shxll lutre 
rendered efficient astutance to Sir J. Franklin, hU thipa, or their 
crewt, or may hare contributed directly to extricate them from the ice. 

Tlie Government hare further conaulted all thoee naval officera and 
otbera whoee experience in the Polar Seas enabled them to give ad¬ 
vice on the subject, as to the best means to be adopted for aifoiding 
relief to the missing expedition. In consequence of their unanimous 
opinion, another vessel is ordered to proceed at once with additional 
supplies for Sir James Ross, and to desire that both the Enterprise 
and the Investigator should remain in the Arctic Seas for the purpose 
of carrying on the search for the Erebus and Terror. The North 
Star is preparing for this purpose under Mr. Saunders, who has 
. already visited those seas under Sir G. Back. She is provided with 
instructions to be deposited in various places, some of which were 
already designated by Sir James Rom as places of rendexvous. 

The Admiralty have expressed their willingness to place a ship at the 
di^xtsal of the Liverpool Shipowners Association, for the purpose of 
being fitted for searching the Arctic Seas. The cost of preparing and 
fitting out the vessel would probably have to be defrayed by public 
subscription. It has been stated that the Russian Minister, Baron 
Brunnow, deeply interested in the fate of the Arctic Expedition, has 
urged his Government to send out exploring parties from the Asiatic 
side of Behring's Straits, and that this proposal will be carried into 
execution during the present summer. 

In addition to these measures, it has been reported that the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States intend fitting out two vessels for the purpose 
of assisting in the search for Sir J. Franklin ; one to proceed into the 
Arctic Sees by Behring’s Straits, and the other by Baffin’s Bay. 

Instructions have also been forwarded to Captain Kellett, of the 
Herald, ordering him to proceed northward, with all the provisions be 
can stow, to Join the Plover, and in the event of fislling in with her to 
proceed in company direct to Behring’s Straits. Captain Kellett is 
directed to supply the Plover with provisions, so that she may be 
enabled to poM the winter of 1849-50 in the Behring’s Straits, and 
make such search for the missing vessels as was intended should have 
beei^made during the summer of 1849. As the time approaches when 
the provisions of the Erebus and Terror must be nearly exhausted, onr 
interest in their fiite becomes painfully excited, and we fervently trust 
that Skhese combined operations for their relief may not have been 
undertaken in vain, and that before the expiration of tl»e present year 
the gratifying intelligence of the safety of their gallant crews may reach 
the ears of their anxious countrymen. 
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The last information received from Sir J. Richardson and bis over¬ 
land party was from the Melhy Portage, July 4, 1848; and the last 
accounts of Sir James Rose were dated August 28, 1848, at the mouth 
of Lancaster Sound. 

The survey of the shores of Prince Edward’s Island having been re¬ 
cently completed under Captain Uayiield's examination, he is now em¬ 
ployed on those of Cape Breton Island. 

^mmamler Shortland, who was assistant under Rear-Admiral W. 
F. Owen, in his recent survey of the Bay of Fundy, is about to resume 
the survey as its chief, and will continue his operations from the spot 
where the Admiral left off. 

Canada. —Mr. J. Anowsmith has just completed a new and mag¬ 
nificent nup of Canada in 8 sheets, which I understand will be pub-, 
lished before the end of the month. Its execution reflects the greatest 
credit on Mr. Anowsmith, whose talents in this respect are too well 
known to need any further recommendation at my hands. 

United State* CoaU Surrey .—The report of the Superintemlent 
of the United States Coast Survey shows the progreM made in that 
Survey during the past year. From it we learn that the work lias now 
been esuried into every State but one on the Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico, and that preparations are making for extending it into the 
Pacific. Six sheet charts have been published during the year, and 
ten others are in the hands of the engravers. The entire number of 
Coast Survey maps already published is twenty-one. Six new shoals 
have been discovered during the season off Nantucket, and one in 
Chesapeake Bay. A large area, extending more than twenty miles 
south and east of Nantucket, is thickly beset with dangers, and os they 
lie in the track of vessels trading to Europe from New York, it is of the 
utmost importance that their positions should be accurately laid dovm. 

Great pains have been taken to determine with the utmost precision 
the longitude of some one point in the United States as compared with 
that of Greenwich. For this purpose the Superintendent of the 
United States Observatory has availed himself of the opportunities 
afforded by the outward line of steamers between Liverpool and Boston. 
On the arrival of a steamer at Boston, the chronometers are taken to 
the Cambridge Observatory for comparison, and again on their arrival 
at Liverpool they are taken to the observatory at that place. Fn this 
manner 116 chronometers have been observed in 34 voyages. 

I alluded in my Address last year to the intended employroentgif the 
electric telegraph for thepurposeofdeterminingthedifferenceof longi¬ 
tude between different places. This plan is now extensively adopted. The 
difference between Washington and New York and Philadelphia was 
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determined in 1847. During the peit jrenr the difference between 
New York and Cambridfre Obeervatorjr ha» been determined by the 
»ame method. The report describe* the manner in which thwe ex¬ 
periments were carried out. Three different systems of obserratinns 
hnve been employed : 1°. the absolute difference of lime between the 
two places by transmisrion of signals ; 2^. the comparison between 
solar awl sidereal times at the two stations by the alternate trans¬ 
mission of signals in coincidence with the bents of the chronometers 
relatively marking solar and sidereal time: and 8°. by telegraphing 
the exact time* of the transits of stars over each wire of the telescope 
of a transit instnuiient. The most absolute accuracy may be expected 
from the combination of these methods. 

Among the operations of the survey more immerliately connected 
with the commerce of New York is mentioned the survey of Hell 
Gate; 4000 soundings and 614 angles with the sextant have been 
taken. The exploration of the Gulf-stream was also continued during 
the post season, and the temperature carefully observed at different 
depths. A new base-line has been measured on the coast of North 
Carolina, In connexion with the survey of Albemarle Sound. 

The exertions of Lieut. litaury have been already before the public; 
he has completed the publication of his Winil and Current Charts 
of the Atlantic, in 8 sheets, and hi* proceedings hare excited great 
interests in the United States. The important results of his dis¬ 
coveries, both as to scientific infoniuition and commercial advantages, 
are ably expressed in a report of a Committee of Congress, dated 
Feb. 22, 1849, in which his merits are deservedly acknowledged ; and 
it is recommended that Government should assist his investigations by 
directing all Government vessels to make the same ohservatioos as 
have been already voluntarily made by merchant vessels. 

Vaneourer’s /s/aad.—Mr. Arrowsmith has lately published a new 
map of Vancouver’s Island, in which the different natural feature* 
of the country, so far os they have been surveyed, as well as the 
locality of the coal-mines, are laid down. The importance of this 
discovery of goo<l cool in the vicinity of a district which will un¬ 
doubtedly attract for many years to come the surplus population of all 
the ^Vmcrican states, and perhaps of Europe also, cannot be over¬ 
estimated. Btit a question may rise how far the prosperity of the 
island, or its condition as a colony, will be advanced by the cession, 
preidhture, to say the least of it, of this island to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. This question, as well a* other* relating to the political 
geography of our North American possessions, will be found fully 
VOL. xtx. / 
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dticuaaed in a work Utelr written by Mr. J. £. Fitzgerald, entitled 
‘ Hndson’f Bay Company and Vancouver’* Island.' 

Caii/omia .—At the last Anniversary I anticipated that the war 
between the United States and Mexico would increase our knowledge of 
many portions of the American continent, particularly of the northern 
provinces of Mexico and California. We have lately received two in¬ 
teresting memoirs published by Congress, detailing the routes of different 
exploring expeditions in California and New Mexico by officers of the 
American army. These officers are Colonel Fremont and Major Emory. 

The work of Colonel Fremont is entitled' Geographical Memoir upon 
Upper California, in illustration of his Map of Oregp>n and Cali¬ 
fornia,' addressed to the Senate of the United State*. In explaining 
the map by which it is accompanied. Colonel Fremont states that it em- • 
braces the whole western side of the continent between the eastern 
base of the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, and lietween the 
Strait* of Fiica and the Gulf of California, taking for its outline on 
the N. the boundary line with Great Britain, and on the S., including 
the Bay of San Diego, the head of the Gulf of California, the rivers 
Colorado and Gila, and all the country through which the line of the 
late treaty with Mexico would run from Et paso del Norte to the sea. 
To complete the view in that quarter, the valley of the Rio del Norte 
is added, from the head of that river to El paso del Norte, thereby 
including New Mexico. It is believer! to be the most correct that 
has yet appeared «ther of Or^on or of Alu California, and is cer¬ 
tainly the only one that shows the structure and coiifigumtioo of the 
interior of Upper California. One of the principal corrections it thus 
stated: " In the map published in 1845 the western coast was laid 
down according to Vancouver. When the newly established pomtiona 
(based on astronomical observations) were placed on the new map, it 
was found that they carried the line of the coast about 14 miles further 
W., and the valleys of the Sacramento and San Joaquin about 20 
mUes E., making an increase of more than 30 mile* in the breadth of 
the country below the Sierra Nevada, vix. between that range of 
mountains ai>d the Pacific. These positions were found to agree nearly 
with the observatioiu of Cspt. Beechey at Monterey.” 

The memoir then proceeds to show the character of the country, 
and to point out the great diversity which exisU in different pans • 
for the present the author limits his observations to the two great 
divisions of the country which lie on the opposite side* of the Sierra 
Nevada. This mounUin-chain is the grand feature of California: 
extending at a general distance of 150 mile* fVom the coast, it divide* 
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Cali&rnix into two port*, and the author explains the physit^ circum¬ 
stances by which the two sides of the Sierra exhibit two distinct 
climates. E. of the Sierra Nevada is that anomalous feature of the 
continent called the great basin, about 500 miles in diameter each way, 
between 4000 and 5000 feet above the level of the sea, completely 
shut in by mountains, with its own system of lakes and rivers, and 
having no connexion whatever with the sea. The great Salt Lake 
and the Utah litke constitute the most interesting features of this dis¬ 
trict, the one a saturated solution of common salt, the other fraih, via., 
the Utah 100 feet above the level of the Salt Lake, which is itself 
4200 feet above the level of the sea. .So complete is the saturation, 
that 5 gpdions of water roughly evaporated gave 14 pints of salt, the 
• analysis of which gave of chloride of sodium. Tlu- fresh-water 
lakes and rivers, which are numerous, abound in trout. The maritime 
regions W. of the Sierra Nevada are described a» fertile and genial 
in the highest degree. 

The whole of this district, including the valleys of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin, is described by Colonel Fremont in most glowing terms. 
Abundantly supplied with pasture and timber, it produces in per¬ 
fection all the fruits and Cerealia of Italy; its climate, instead of 
varying from hot to cold, ranges between dry and wet, and vegetation, 
checked by the dryness of summer, is revivified by the wet of the 
winter roontlis. To these advantages is atlded the harbour of San 
Francisco, the finest and most perfect in the world, extending from 
iu narrow entrance nearly 50 miles into the interior. The details 
given in the memoir, to which I must refer you, will he found full of 
Interest and information. 

Having completed the superintendence of the publication of his map, 
Colonel Fremont was about to proceed as a.settler to California. Anxious 
to avail himself of this opportunity of crossing the Rocky Mountains to 
render additional services to geography, he iiad arranged a strong ex¬ 
ploring party, and proposed in the middle of winter to cross the Rocky 
Mountains above the bead waters of the Rio del Norte. The disastrous 
and fatal termination of this expedition U now well known. An early 
winter of unparalleied severity prevented his getting on j he was com¬ 
pletely snowed up on the summit of the range. His mules were frozen 
to death, and it was with the greatest difficulty that he and about half 

I*rty escaped with their lives, but in a miserable condition, to Taos. 

Tne work of Major Emory is entitleii ‘ Notes of a Military Recon- 
noissance from Fort Leavenworth, in Missouri, to San Diego, in Cali¬ 
fornia, including parts of the Arkansas, Del Norte, and Gila Riven.* 
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Sfsjor Emory sccompanied the force conimanrfed by Colonel Kearny, 
which wa» rtyled “the Array of the West,” ami, marching from 
Leavenworth, was destined to strike a blow at the northern provinces 
of Mexico, particularly New Mexico and California. The party were 
well provided with instruments, including sextants, chronometers, and 
barometers, by which, with the exception of some variation in the rate 
of the chronometers in crossing the mountainous country between 
Santa Fd on the Rio Gramle del Norte and the Gila River, many 
careful observations were made. The astronomical observations wore 
finally computed and corrected by Professor Hubbard ; they establish 
the geographical position of 52 points extending from Fort Leaven¬ 
worth to the Pacific. 

The line of country thas traversed, and of which we have much * 
interesting information respecting its physical geography, geology, 
botany, and antiquities, as well as of its inhabitants, may be briefly 
described as follows:—From Fort Leavenworth they proceeded to 
Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas, and thence in a S.S.W. direction to 
SanU Fd. From Santa Fd they descended the course of the Rio 
Grande del Norte in an almost southerly direction for 180 miles; then, 
turning to the W., they crossed the elevated watershed between 
the rivers flowing into the Atlantic and the Pacific, and, descending 
into the valley of the Gila, followed the course of that river down its 
narrow and rocky bed for several hundred miles to its junction with 
the Rio Colorado. From thence, aAer crossing the Colonulo near the 
head of the Gulf of California, they croosed a sandy desert of some 
extent, and finally reached Son Diego after meeting with considerable 
opposition from the last remnant of the ^lexicon forces. The greater 
part of this route is new and interesting; the physical features and 
vegetation of the country are graphically described ; and the work, with 
its various appendices, accompanied by an excellent map of the route, 
must be considered as a valuable addition to our knowledge of this 
portion of the Americsui continent. 

The American Congress has also published during the post year a 
very interesting memoir of a tour to Northern Mexico, connected with 
Colonel Doniphane’s expedition in 1846 and 1847, by Dr. Wislizenua, 
full of geographical, geological, and particularly botanical infornugion, 
with a map of a route from Independence on the Missouri to Santa Fd, 
Chihuahua, Monterey, and Matamoros. 

In addition to the increase of our geographical knowledge of Cali¬ 
fornia and the northern provinces of Mexico by these expeditions, 
another event of a remarkable character will undoubtedly ere long 
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coiuiilenbly extend our knowledge of ibew dutant countries. It can 
be scarcely oecesnary for me to say that I allude to tbe recent discovery 
of gold>mines in California—mines of such extraordinary wealtb as, 
taking only a moderate view of ibe accounts wbicb liave yet reached 
us, to throw completely into tbe sliade all that we iwve yet heard of 
the wealth of the Bnuils, or the still richer products of tlie gold-mines 
of Siberia, on the flanks of the Ural and tbe Altai, already so fully 
described to you by Sir II. Murchison in bis Address in 1844, and by 
M. lioflinan in an account of his journeys to the gold regions of Siberia, 
noticed by me last year. Should the researches of future years in any 
degree correspond with the results of last year, when it is computed 
that, notwitlutanding the irregularity of the proceedings and the insuf- 
• ficiency of means, gold to the value of four millions of dollars at the 
lowest computation was extracted from these mines, it is iiii|>ossibIe to 
calculate on tbe amount of immigration likely to take place iuto this 
region in tbe course of the next few years. By these means the 
civilization of a new world will be accomplished. Extensive regions, 
now scarcely trodden by num’s foot, known, however, to be productive 
to the greatest degree, and to contain treasures of scientific interest 
more valuable to the botanist, tbe geologist, and the naturalist than its 
untold stores of g^ld, will be thoroughly explored. Commerce, spreading 
from the western shorts of the United States, will open a new route 
acrois tbe Pacific to the islands of tbe Chinese seas, and we may thus 
look forward to knowing more of the interior of that great empire and 
of the neighbouring islands than we appear to have any chance of 
obtaining by other means. 

Panama .—But this discovery of the wealth and importance of 
California has given additional interest to another subject which has at 
various periods attracted the attention of European statesmen and 
engineers. The narrow isthmus of Panama is tlie great obstacle to the 
easy transition of European and American trade from tlie Atlantic into 
the waters of the Pacific. Many plans and suggestions have been 
oflered for overcoming these difficulties, and various localities have 
been pointed out asaflotding the least amount of hinderances to such an 
undertaking. A clear and interesting synopsis of tbe different points 
indipated some time back by the illustrious Alexander von Ilumboldt, 
from which an artificial communication might be opetK'd between the 
two oceans, will be found in 3Ir. Aaron Palmer’s Memoir, addressed 
to tife late President, Mr. Polk, already alluded to (No. 80, 1848, 30th 
Cougressj. Mere the comparative advantages and disadvantages of tbe 
different routes are discussed, and tbe additional information respecting 
them, subsequently obtained, is brought to bear on their relative merits. 
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Since then, nilrosds and csosl* have been altematelj proposed, and 
lupported as best suited the interest of the promoters or the physical 
characters of the country through which it was proposed to carry them. 
This is not the place, nor should I have the time, to detail these dif¬ 
ferent plans, but it is evident that this Californian discovery must 
greatly expedite their construction, as it will also find the means for 
dcfiaying their expenses. I will only mention that the Mexican 
Government are now making a carriage-road from Minatetlan, on the 
river Coatzacoalcos, to the town of Tehuantepec on the Pacific, a 
distance of 120 miles. 

Captain Granville Loch, whilst lately in command of the expedition 
on the Mosquito coast, has constructed an admirable plan of the course 
of the S. Juan di Nicaragua, from its mouth to the Lake of Nicaragua, * 
and of the surrounding country, which it b to be hoped will soon be 
pubibhed. 

Wett Indian Surrejf .—Captain Barnett has recently been engaged 
in the survey of Antigua, Berbuda, and the Antilles, and Lieutenant 
Lawrance. hitherto second in command, will resume the survey of the 
West Indies as its chief. 

Yucatan .—We learn that Dr. Heller, an Austrian naturalist, has 
just returned to New York, afier passing two years and a half in 
exploring the provinces of YucaUn, Tabasco, Chbpas, and Oajaca. 
He has made some interesting collections, has studied the Maya lan¬ 
guage, and traversed Yucatan from Charupoion to Cape Catoche, and 
has made many discoveries respecting the early traditions of the Indians 
of Chiapas; he b about to publbh the result of hb discoveries. 

South AMEaira. 

Ne%o Granada .—Colonel Joaquin Acosta, to whose map of the 
republic of New Granada I alluded last year, has lately published at 
Parb an hUtorical account of the discovery and colonization of New 
Granada in the sixteenth century. It b accompanied by a map, on 
which are laid down, in different colours, the routes of the various dis¬ 
coverers from Columbus to Robledo. It b chiefly compiled from older 
authors, both printed and in manuscript; the matter b put together in 
one consecutive narrative, omitting all the fitbulous tales and empty 
deebmations which they contain ; it will be found to be full of inte¬ 
resting and original matter, and the catalogue of authoriiies, .with 
remarks on their character and value, at the conclusion, will be most 
useful to those engaged in similar pursuits. 

Colonel AcosU has also btely reprinted at Pfcrb the ‘ Seminario di 
Bogoti,’ with several unpubibbed memoirs. Thb periodical also con- 
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tains some interesting papers on the geogrsphjof the ancient vice- 
rojralty of New Granada. Colonel Acosta has lately returned to his 
own country, and is about to undertake a survey of the snowy and 
almost unknown mountainous group of Santa Martha. 

A very interesting map of the Laguna di Titicaca amd the valleys of 
Turay, Callao, and Demgpiadero, in Peru and Bolivia, has been lately 
published by Mr. Pentiand from the results of his own observations. 
Mr. Pentiand has accompanied this map with some observations to the 
French Academy, in which the following heights are given:— 

Sorata . . 6,488 metres = 21,286 English feet. 

Illimani. , 6,466 ,, =21,181 ,, 

Chiniboraso 6,530 ,, = 21,424 ,, 

A subsequent communication states that the mountain of Aconcagua, 
formerly supposed to be a volcano, in the southern part of Chili, is, by 
the triangulation of Captain FiuRoy, 7071 metres, or 23,200 feet, 
above the sea, and consequently the highest point in the New World. 

We have been informed that the American Government have ordered 
an astronomical mission to the South Sea, under Lieutenant Gilliss, 
United States Navy. Many of the expected results will undoubtedly 
prove available to geographical knowledge. The principal object of 
the expedition is to make such observations in Chili as, with a series of 
corresponding observations in Washington and in Europe, shall tend 
to correct or to confirm the solar parallax, as well as that of the inferior 
planets. It is expected that the operations will be continued from 
November 1849 to the summer of 1852, at the island of Chiloe, which 
is to be the chief station of the inquiry. The leisure intervals of time 
are to.be filled up with every description of observation, astronomical, 
geographical, magnetic, meteorological, Ac.; and Lieutenant Gillisa 
xealoosly invites questions from all quarters on the objects proposed. 

Quito .—In tbe'Comptes Rendus’ (No. 10, hlarch, 1849) is an 
interesting notice of a paper by M. Visse, respecting the position and 
arrangement of the erratic blocks of the Andes of Quito. The question 
of the origin of these blocks has always been one of great interest, not 
only to the geologist, but to the physical geographer. M. Visse 
disproves the idea of their havittg been thrown out from a crater 
during an eruption, and adopts the view of their being derived from 
the ^roulement or breaking down of the escarpment of the over¬ 
hanging mountain, by which the d^ris have been spread over the 
plains below. A MS. map of the Rio Esmeraldas, near which they 
were observed, accompanies the paper. 
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Ilaklmyt Society .—In addition to the work* published by the 
Hakluyt Society mentioned last year, vre owe to them the interesting 
account of tbe ‘ Discoeery of the Knipire of Guiana,’ by Sir W. 
lialeigb. It is entitled ‘ The Discovery of the large, rich, and beautiful 
Empire of Guiana, with a relation of the great and gpilden City of 
Monoa (which the Spanbrds call £1 Dorado), perfonned in the 
year 159o by Sir W. Italeigb, Kt., reprinted from the edition of 1396, 
with some unpublished documents relative to that country.’ It has 
been edited by Sir R. Schomburgk, and we may be permitted to 
expras a hope that this Society will l^ng continue its useful labours 
in nmking us better acquainted with tbe celebrated voyages of our* 
early travellers. Wo are also indebted to them for having published 
an accoimt of Sir Francis Drake and his voyages in 1393. It is 
printed from the original manuscript in the British Museum, by 
Thomas Mayooide, a personal friend of Sir F. Drake's. The volume 
also contains tbe Spanish account of Drake’s attack on Puerto Rico, 
respecting which the editor, Mr. Cooley, says that it is amusing to 
observe the variance between the Spanish and English accounts of the 
mme action, both written in good faith. 

Lighthouses .— In the progress of geographical discovery, or of 
hydrographical knowledge, wliatever temis to facilitate the work, or to 
ensure the safety of the inquirer is of tlic utmost value. Of tlie means 
to this important end few are more deserving of attention than the 
erection of lighthouses; the more dangerous tbe coast they give notice 
of, or the more stormy the seas in which they are erected, the greater 
is the credit and the skill of the architect who successfully overcomea 
his difficulties. I do not pretend however to enter into this question 
on this occasion ; but there is one example of such complete success in 
overcoming obstacles of no onlinary character, ami which at one time 
seemed absolutely insurmountable, and of which the interesting record 
has been lately publislted, Utat I should be doing injustice to conspi. 
cuous merit, as well as violence to my own feelings, were 1 not to 
remind you of iu I allude to that magnificent specimen of this de* 
«ription of building, the Skerryvore Ljghthouse, lately erecttyl by 
Mr. Alan Stephenson on the dangerouv group of rocks off the island of 
Tyree, south of the Hebrides, and of which a full and detailed account 
has been published by Mr. Steplienson himself. To form any jus\ idea 
of the difficulties and dangers experienced in this undertaking, the 
terrific storms to which the workmen were exposed, and tbe talent and 
gallantry by which all was overcome, the work itself must be perused. 
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Wiih regard to the general question of lighthouses, I may state that 
much information respecting those on the coast of Scotland will be 
found in the Report to the Commissioners of the Northern Light¬ 
houses, printed in the Appendix C. to the Second Report by the Com* 
raiadoners appointed to inquire into Tidal Ilarboun, laid before 
Parliament 1847*8. 

Afeleoroio ^.—The many interesting facts connected with this branch 
of geographical investigation have during the past year attracted more 
than usual attention at the hands of their observers. Not only have 
plwrnomcna been more carefully attended to and registered, but the 
number of localities at which observations are made by private indivi* 
duals is increased. This is of the utmost importance; for it is only after 
■many scries of observations made at various spots have been compared 
and contrasted with each other, that the almost mysterious and recon¬ 
dite laws by which these phieuomena are regulated can be finally ascer¬ 
tained. I do not here propose to go into the details of this question, 
but must confine myself to a few observations on some of the principal 
points which have come under my notice. 1 would particularly allude 
to an ingenious application of one of the most remarkable discoveries 
of modem science, viz. the use of the electric telegraph, for the pttrpose 
of rapidly communicating reports of weather and of winds from dificrent 
parts of England. Many of the railway companies are stated to have 
entered into the plan with spirit, and, if carrietl out, we may expect 
that meteorological conclusions of gresU value will be obtained, by 
enabling meteorologists to ascertain the laws of the progress of the 
great aerial curreals, or even of those electric phasnomena which so 
sensibly alfect the conditions of our atmosphere. When we recollect 
that, according to Captain Carless’s investigation of the great rotatory 
hurricane on the Malabar coast in 1847, notwithstanding the violent 
rapiditT of the circnlor motion, the direct progress of tlie centre of the 
storm was not more than 12 to 15 miles per hour, wc can at once see 
bow the electric telegraph would outstrip the hurricane in its progress, 
and convey a salutary warning to the regions it was approaching. 
M. Quetelet has communicated to the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Belgium some particulars relative to the arrangements in England, and 
be stales that a series of analogous observations are already being made 
at Brussels, Ghent, Louvain, St. Frond, Li^ge, and Namur. 

An interesting paper was read not long ago before the Royal Society 
1^ J. 4 *'. Miller, Ewj., on the question of the &1I of rain. It was 
called,' Some Remarks on a Paper entitled “ On the Depth of Rain 
which fidk in the same localities at dififerent altitudes in the billy dis¬ 
tricts of Lancashire, Cheshire, Ac., by S. C. Homerthain.'' ’ One of 
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the most remArksble &cU mentioned by Mr. Miller wa» this, that, if 
the receipts of the mountain-gauge* be compared with the rain-fiiU in 
the Talleys, it will be found that the quantity increases considerably 
np to 1900 feet, where it reaches a maximum, but that above this 
eleeation the rain-iall rapidly decreases, until, at 2800 feet above the 
sea, the amount is very much less than in the surrounding valleys. 

No where do these meteorological observations seem to be encouraged 
and kept up with more alacrity tlian in the Bombay Geographical 
Society. There the matter is taken up with a seal that must produce 
the best results, and the itumerous observatories established in different 
parts of the Presidency must ultimately secure to them a vast mass of 
valuable information, which is the more imi>ortant on account of the 
peculiar configuration of the ground, where the precipitous Syhadree 
range opposes such a powerful barrier to the moisture-laden atmosphere 
driven up from the ocean. I have great pleasure in stating that much 
of this progress is owing to the exertions of Dr. Buist, secretary to 
the Bombay Geograpliical Society. 1 have also much satisfaction in 
announcing the progress which has at length been made by him in the 
preparation of the first series of tidal and meteorological bbservations 
undertaken at his suggestion at Aden. Dr. BuUt deserves the greatest 
credit for his exertions, which have at length resulted In his over¬ 
coming the difficulties so long opposed to the success of this important 
object. 

Aneroid Barometer ,—Amongst the many discoveries of the last 
year there is perhaps none so likely to be of use to travellers in 
difficult and bsuharous countries as that of the Aneroid barometer. 
All who have travelled in districts but imperfectly surveyed, or of 
great inequalities of surface, have been anxious to avail themselves of 
the assistance of barometers to ascertain the heights of different spots, 
and all have probably found that it was impossible long to protect 
their instruments against the many risks of breakage to which they were 
exposed. The discovery of this convenient and portable instrument 
at once obviates many of these dangers. Of course it can hardly be 
expected tliat the same accuracy can be obtained from such a com¬ 
plicated iinilrument, depending too on material* liable to be affected 
by a change of temperature, a* from the common mountain* baro¬ 
meter. It will, however, serve on most occasions to obtain useful 
approximate observations. And the advantages gained by its greater 
portability and convenience in rugged countries, or when eve^-thing 
must be tiansported on horseback, far outweigh for the general traveller 
the precarious chance of the greater accuracy of the motinuin barometer, 
if it remains unbroken or tlir mereuty doe* not e'cape. 
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C0XCLCS105. 

I luive endeavoured in the preceding obeervatioiu to lay before you 
a g^eral view of the proceedings connected with our Society, and 
with the progress of the science of geography by which the past year 
has been distinguished. With few and slight exceptions, (he result 
offers little of remarkable interest beyond the conviction of the steady 
progress of geographical knowledge in all the civilised regions of 
the Globe, as evidenced by the unusual number of maps, charts, 
atlases, and other geographical works being published in many coun* 
tries, and particularly in England, France, Germany, and America. 
This has been mainly owing to the increased knowledge obtained 
Almost from day to day of the exact configuration and relative bear* 
ings of different countries, coasts, and islands, by the many surveys 
now in operation. Each correction of the position of a town, or of 
the delineation of a coast, renders all previously existing maps and 
charts not only pro tanto valueless, but, except for the history of the 
science, positively mischievous. Hence, as our knowledge increases, 
the desire to possess the lost new map spreads through society, and 
calls for the publication of new atlases and charts. The science of 
meteorology has also made rapid progress, and under tite auspices of 
such men as Colonel Sykes, Colonel Sabine, and Professor Dove, we 
may not unreasonably look forward to a time when the laws by which 
atmospherical pluenomena are regulated will be ascertained, and ren> 
dered as available to the pursuit of natural science as those of attrac¬ 
tion or of gravity. That our own Society may not be behind hand 
in this universal progress, must be the sincere desire of us all; but to 
do this, we must be active and imlustrious, our numbers must be 
increased, our Journal should be enlarged, and its importance made to 
be felt wherever science is understood or geographical knowledge is 
appreciated. 

And here I may perhaps be admitted, before I take my leave of the 
Chair, to throw out a few suggestions respecting the future pros¬ 
pects ami management of our Society. Notwithstanding the strong 
desire felt by all who take any interest in the advonce of geogra¬ 
phical science, there exists much diversity of opinion as to the best 
means of obtaining the desired end. With all the object is the same, 
via., the spread of geographical information in its most extended 
sense / this embraces not only an exact knowledge of the limits of 
countries, and of the physical features of different districts, but a 
careful search into the productions of different regions, whether in the 
animal, or vegetable, or mineral kingdom; a knowledge of those 
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nmiural phtenomcna connected with nutgnetiMn and electricit 5 , so 
variously developed in different portions of the earth’s surface; a 
careful investigation of the laws of meteorology, including those of 
winds and currenU, and, in abort, of everything connected with the 
physical development of nature on the surface of our globe. It also 
embraces the application of geographical science to the representation 
of statistical and political information, os well as to the elucidation 
of ethnology and philology. 

There is, as I have said, a difference of opinion as to the means by 
which these objecU are to be attained. While some would limit the 
province of geography to the strict rules of scientific investigation, 
others, on the contrary, are desirous of popularizing the subject by 
making it more directly subservient to the gratification of the curiosity, 
of the many, or to the wants of commercial speculation. Both these 
extreme views would, in my opinion, be equally injurious. They whom 
I am now addressing will probably agree with me, that it is only by a 
proper combination of the two principles that geography can flourish ; 
that it is only by a complete union of scientific truth with popular 
interest that we can liope to ice the science of geography take that 
bold of the public niiiul in this country wliich shall ensure it the 
support necessary to secure its efficiency, and to maintain it in a power¬ 
ful and healthy condition. 

But I have already trfspossed too long on your time and patience, 
and yet I cannot leave this Chair for the purpose of resigning it to the 
gallant officer whom you have this day elected as your President, 
without congratulating you on having secured the active assistance 
of one who, since the first day on which this Society was called into 
existence, has ever been one of its wannest and most zealous friends. 
Captain Smyth brings to your service groat scientific attainmenU and 
babiu of business. What he undertakes he does not do by halves; and 
I have no hesitation in foretelling a prosperous future to the Society 
under his auspices. At all events, I quit the Chair with the most 
sincere wishes for iu future welfare and success, and an ardent hope 
that the application lately made to Her Majesty’s Government raw 
meet with a favourable recepUon. It only remains for me to return 
you ray sincere thanks for the uniform kindness and consideration 
which, in the conscientious discharge of my office, I liave met with at 
your hamls, whether in the Council orat our evening meetings and for 
tliat support which I have received in all suggesUons and m^.re, 
which it has been my duty or my lot to propow for the wel&re and 
interest of this Society. 
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1817-48, onder the diiectioa of T. O. Taylor, Kiq.f ranr 
4a>. {umfJilet. Hadraa. 1S48 . ... .J 

• Sclectioiia from a Meteorologlca] Journal 1 


H.M..S. Adrentura during the .Surrey of ( 
the Southern Oiaet of America. By Cai8. P. P. Kitie I 
ojiblit. N. O. . .} 


The Aimioa. 


R.N'., 18S7-30. Sro. |>aa 

MonATiMatCHT der Krtu. Akademie der Wiaaetuchaftm ml 
Berlin. July 1SI7 to June 1818. Sro. Berlin. 1847-48./ 

Nabbatite of Recait Occumncca in Poren. Sro. pamihlel.l 

Natobai Hiitobt.— Annalr of the Lyceum of NatumI Hirtory i 

V Nua.lOandll. 8ro. New} 

kmk. 1817 

NATDBWitrnrciiArTucHB A^nllungen. Keraurgegeben ron I Hbbb U'luicua 
W.HAiduigrr. Ser Band. 4to. Wim. 1818 ./ Haidikobb!^ 


The AcAUBiir. 


The SociRTT. 


Nautical Almanac foe Urn year IS 19. Sro. Loudou. 

Magaaioe, to May, 1849, in ooutinuatiori. 
LoodoiL 1849 ... 

* * * • I 

NoBTUBBtr Anilquariea.—Antiouariik TidakriB udgiret af dr< 
Kwgelige Nordirke Oldihrifl-SeUkab. 1843 44 3rd 

Kjohmham. 

• * • • • 

M«im>irtadela.Socidtr Royale dm Autiquaimdu Nord 
1845-^7. ^Iror Copniluigur. I%17 

Ob rone Grr^ian Aolhioitim ohamred in Sicily. By Johnl 
Hogg, Kaq. Sro. iam|>Met. London. 1847 . ,/ 

QuABTBBir Reriew (in coutiouatioei). 1818-49 


UOTAI. 


Aniculliiral Society of England, 
^ ol. 9, Part 2. Sro. London. 1$. 


1844.i HroaooBArnic 
I Orrica. 

Sro. I 


The SociKrr. 

« 

The Aunardt ’ 
JOBB MuBBAr, Eaj. 


Journal of the. I „ 

ISIS . TTxSocurT. 









XCIX 


Library of the Royal Geographical Society. 


■.} 




Titift •/ 

Hotai. CoriwaII Pal}rtTcbnie Sociftj, Fiftcvnib Annual Rc 
poet of Uie. Sro. Kalniuulb. 1917 . 

■ Socioty. Pbnaaopbiral Traiuactioat of the, IMfl.) 
Part 4; 1817; and 1818. 4lo, London. ^ 1814-8 ,1 

— Procr«diu(<ortlio, Noa. 08-72. 8ro. LonJan.1 

* 1816-18.> 

— ■ ' ■ ■ of RdiuLurgh, Proeoodiiiji of llir, Vol. 7,1 

Not. 31 and 3i. 8ro. Edinliurgii. 1817-18 . 

— - . Tfanaactioaa of Ibe. Vol. 16. 

Part 4, and VoL 18. 4to. Kdinburgb. ISIS . 
SiiiTHloaian Imtitulioo, Report of Ifaa Ibianl of Rrgnita ofl 
the. Bra. pampbJet. New York. 1848 . . . / 

Sractric Uraeitp of 8ea-Water in different parti of ibe Atbintic.1 
Ac. Bp CapL P. P. King, R.N. 8ro. pampb. N. 1)./ 
SraTiaTica.— Jonmal of the Slatiilical Societp. Vol. 11,1 
Parti 2 to 4 1 and VoL 13, Uarti I and 3. Hro. Londou, > 

1848-49 .) 

Sraaii to Auilralta, iti general adrantagn coniideied. Dp 
Adam Bugue. (Two Copiei.) 8ro. pamphlet, Spdnep. 

1818. 

Tablci for tlKilitatiug the Detetminatiou of the Latitude at| 
Sea, bp till limultaueuui Altitude! of two Stan. Bp} 
Comm. F. A. Shadwcll. Sro. Londoik 1849 .j 

-for finding tbe Longitude bp Chronometer at Suuriie 

and Suniet. Bp Cmm, H. B. Wcilou, I.X. Sro. 
pampb. London. 1848 ..... 

-to facilitate tlie Practice of GmM>Clrcle Sailing and 

tbe Determination of Aiimutbi. Up J. T. Towion 
Sro, pamplilct. Loudon. 1848 . . . , 

Tiaarua on tbe Aneroid, a newlp-ineenled portable RarxMnelrr. I 
Up K. J. Drut. Sro. lamph. Loudon. 1849 . . J 


Bp Boe-j 


L'hitid Serrice Inititutioo, a Viait to the, in 1840. 
qufcillo. Ifimo. Lotidon. 1849 . , 

ZoouMT.—Tranaoclioia of the Zoological .Sociotp of London. 
Vol. 3, Part 3. 4to. Loudon. 1818 




Damn. 

Tbe SocncTT. 

Tbi SoCIKTT. 
TbeSocim'. 
Tbe SociKTr. 

Tbe Socirrr. 

J. E. WoBciiTEa, 
Fa,. 

Tbe Ai.-rnoa. 

Tbe Socirrr. 

Tbe Amruoa, and 
K. L. Boro, Kiq. 

Tbe Atmioa. 

Tbe HioaouttArnie 
Urrica. 

Tbe AfTMoa. 
Tlie Authob. 
Tlic SOCIKTT. 


M-^PS, CHARTS, 6ic. 


• ATLASES. 

BanauAci Attn Jouirrro!f.—Tbe Pbpiical Atlai; a Seriee of 
Map! illunrating tbe fieographical Diitribution of 
! Natural Phenomena. Br Henrp Berghani, LLI>., and 
Aleunder K. Jobnitun, F.lt fi.S, I’am I to 10 (in 
completion). Folui. Kdiuburgb. 18I3*48 . 

Bikan. —Reiae um die Erde, ron Adolpb Rnnan. 3er Band., —^ AuTuoa, 

Atlai of Platca. 4to. Berlin. 1818 . • •! 
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Library of tht Royal GeoyrapJiical Society. 

i/apg, CkarU, Dtmrt. 

JiHiKiTO!*.—Th* Phjriical Atlu of Natuiml PbcnomRim, Ro-1 . , 

ducnl from lb» Kditioo in Im|wruU Folio. Hr A. K.> 

Johiiitoo, F.K.GS. Paris 1 ukI 3. 4lo. BdinU N.D.j K»q^ F.R.&i). 

Milkes.—A Dmcriptiro AtUs of Astronomy and of Physical^ 
attd Pulitieal Ucogratiby. By lU Her. Tbonua Milner. I 
Divttiwu 1 and X Elo. 1»I8 . . . ,1 

Peteemsun—A llas of Physical Ocogiaphy. Consiruclod by f o"’ 

Aufuslut Petmnajiii, F R.GA, wilh DMcriptin 
Lettsf.jaTss by the Rcr. Tliomas Miloor. Pans 1-3.1 
4lo. LMidon. 184» . , . . . ,) 

RartatTEiK. — PlanicberSchbl-AlUs, r«i August Rarcnslrin) _ 

(Eight Relief Maps in Cast). Frankfurt, a. M. N.D./ Tbs A^twoi. 


WORI.D. 

Chart of the Wotbl, showing lbs Tracks of lbs Unilrd Slalss'l 

Rxploring Rxpadition in lH3d-iX Charles \VUkse.l Tbe HroaooiisrMio 
Ksq.. Commauiicr./ OrricE, U. S. 


EUROPE. 

Kceofe. ^Two Sectiocis of Europe. No. I, Vssurius to Ills) 
North Cape. Nft X Gibraltar to near St. PeCetsburo.} 
By Augustus Petermaun. 1818 . . . .j 

BEiaivw.—CarteTopognpiiH|ucde la Brlgious I I’ecbellede 
miff Par Pb. Vaiidermaelcn. Feuilles i. 11; iiL 11, 
Wj t. 13; TiL4. 4, 7{ riii. 1, 4-T, 10-12, 14-16; x. 
3; Eiii. 4, 8, lx 14; air. 9, 13 (21 sheets) 

- - -- To«igraphii)ue de U Belgique k IVclielle dc 

sabs- ™ Hi. ' andermaelcn. Fsuillm 4. 4. 8. 10. 
and U . . . . 


The .Autnow. 


M, Pu. VsKoEa- 
StaKLEK. 


Bimsn Isles.—B riiatmia Hoimuia. By W.Hiigbsa. Lotidan .1 _ . 

1848 .. . . J TheAuruoi. 

—I- Chalrra Map of ibe British Isles, showing Ibel 

Uirtricts lUtvked in lo31-33. By Augustus Peter-} The Altiub. 
main. itfa Notes.I 

of History, I W. nconas, Eso.. 

UlilubcQ bv ibtf NmliMiat l&JO r P K (t ^ 


Gdnerale des Triaiigln findamenlauE de la 
Nourelle Carte Topograpbiquede la Belgique k recbclle 

d* mass 


.S's. 1. Published by the National Society. 1849 

—-- Map of the British Islanda Drawn by 4V. 

H^b^ Piiblitbed by the National SocUty. (On 
roller.) 1818. \ 


— -prineiiial Mineral produc¬ 

tions of England and Walra, with part of Sr.ul....i 
Published by the National Society. 1848 . . 


Physical Map of England and Wales, with 
Part of SeutUlxl. Published by the Natiinal Society. 

1 • • a a • . 


* The SociEir. 


-Political Map of England ami Wales, with 

part of Scotland. Publisbsd by tlie Naliuual Sucidy. 
•818 ...... 
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Library of the Royal Gtoyraphical Society. 


Moft, CUrlM, $se. 

Biituh Iilu— 

JSjiolahd.—C hut of Kniluiil, S mili Coart. Shut 7.' 
Dongvnai to Um Thome*, includiof Uo*n Strait. 
ISIS •••••••• 

---- Kiof Roui (Briatul Chantrel). 1S4S 

lacLAKD.—Chart of iKtaod, We*t Coaat. FaHaod Poiul 
to Aian ItlatMl, iocludiug Gola and Gnidov Bajra 

.. 

- Aran Iiland to 
Daani* Hoad, incladinf Aran Kuad and Bojrlagfa Bay. 
.. 


Dtmon. 


The IlrDiooBAruio 
Orricx. 


I Galway Harbour. 1848 
Uou>—Chart of Tohonoory Harbour. 1848 
ScUTLAHD...— Chart of Carapbelltown Harbour, 1848 • 

SsTE,—Chart of Kyi* Akin Harbour. 1848 . . 


PaancB.—Carte Partreulifre d«* C6t** de Frarree. Lancuedoe 
et RouMilou. Partle compriae entro Gruiamu el I’Em* 
bouchura d* la Trt ...... 

—Tbt lanre. languedoe. Partie compriae entre le 
Hont d'Afde et Gruiaaui ..... 

- The aame. Parti* compriae eotrc 1* Cap d« la Ga- 
roupc et le Cap Martin ..... 
— Tb* aame. fung* da Bert* et dr Carxmle, Port d* 
Douc . . . . . . . .. 


Miairrcaa no L* 
Maaiaa. 


GuMaar.—Tb* Kutranee to the Elbe Rircr. 1848 . . | 

OaiBCB— 

Caalb.—Cliart of Megalo-Kaation. 1848 . 

. ■ — Suda Bay and Cai>ea. 1848 . 

Duicaa.—Chart of Dcnuaa laland. 1848 . 

Katai.—Chart of Karki and Limmoui lalanda. 1848 
Ko*.—Chart of the lalanda of Ko*, Niarro, aird Piacopi. 

1848 . 

LaraKoa,—Chart of Lamnoa. 1818 .... 

- Raatro, Ancient Myrina. 1848 

— — Port Moudioa and Pott Kondia. 1848 

- . Poumca Bay. 1848 . . . 

Lxtitu*.—C hart of the laritha lalanda. 1848 , 

Moaao-Niii.—Chart of Motko-Niai, or th* Fragrant lair, 

and Airali Bay. 1848 ..... 

Mmi-Kai.—Chart of the Eatteru partof Mytcleni laland. 

• 1848 

— the Wealem part of Mylelmi laland, 

witb tb* adjaertit ctuat^ftc. 1848 . 

. ' ' S'gtb Ancient Autiaaa. 1848. . 

Ruooai.—Chart of Poll Lindo, 1848 . . .. 

Saaroaia.—Karte dee Inael Thera oder Santorin, berana-l Caat Uittbh. 
gegeben von C. ItilUr. 1848 ..../' 


I The HTDiooBamio 
OrncK. 
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Library of the Royal Gtographical Society. 

Ahf, CXuit, Sft. 

1818 

Hmoujid.—C hute/Hcigolwia 1818 . 

—Chut of ADcoaa. 1848 . . 


Check— 

Steati.—C hart of Stnti lilawl. 


■ CeuaU del Asm. 
' Civita Vfcchia, 


1849 

1848 


The HroKoOEAruic 
OrrioB. 


Saeoiriam Statki—C aita drgti Stmti di Sua MauMI 

&tda mTma4ln»a; Opuadrl Real Corpo di StateV Geeebal Mabmoka 

Ma((x«* Ccartal*. Sbnte 4 to 8 . . , j 

Plau du Port de Monaco et do at* > 

EDrirooa ...... I MitfIfTEEK OB ut 

Mabine. 


•I 


TcECAirr.—Plan dc la Rule de Liroame (LiTomo) 

SfAiB.—Chart of Malaga Hutwur. 1848 . .| 

-— Plan ilu Moaillace dea Roan; Cotea de Catalocne) 

rEapagoe).| 

Toeket.—C arta Gfafrale de la Torauie d’Kurope, et de la> 

Grtce. Pul.Colon.lL.pir 14 djrpi;rm847} 


The Htdeosbapbic 

OrricE. 

MiRirrhBK OB LA 

Maeirb. 

The Autuob. 


1818 


Oiart of Kara-Aghaj Rap and Lahe Botirughiul 


•I ThaHrDEOOEArMlc 
1 OvricB. 


Aeabia.— FQnf Kulcn ra C. Riiter'a Erdkiinde ron Arahieti 

I. O^ellung dee Ktnirgegrud ron Oman uuii 
Matin. 

11, Hadramaut nelat ITao Ton Aden 

111. Jrmeti. nebat Karte dee Intel Socolara tmd 
Lutdtlriebt i.iKhm Dtjidda 
und Tajf eu Hedachaa, aufgmommen too p . „ „ 

Bchinper. ProC Cabl Rittbe. 

I>. Entaurf in drm KrrigicluuplaUt in Ant 
roe drm Jahr 1824 ’ 

V. Skiiae einer Karte too Aepr und einem That! 
r«i Ued^ und Nrdjd, uach ChedufMu’a 
Haterialan. 

Beuheitel ron Cul Zimmermann. Berlin. 1817 

Aeacae.—C hart of the Anean Rircr. 1848 

All A Hirob.—C hut Aaia Miiair, South Coaat, (ram Sa- 

taghatch to Hakrp. 1846 . «t>m na- 


-—— Port Ajano. 1818 

■' - Makrp Hubour. 1848 

——- the Gntf of Sandgriik. 1818 , 

Slghajik Bap to the Gulf of Sd.l 

IRDIA -Ruteira da Goa a Dio. Poe Don J«*„ de CaAtro.1 
"apitu. . 

Palutire.—M an of l>al»atine, Ancieul and Modern, 
vt. and A. K. JohuAloo. With Additioaia. Ac 

Augiutua Petenaaim, P.K G.S. 1849 


, The HrDaoQBAruic 
OrricB, 


Goa dosE on 

Uecolu'. ■ 


ke., hpl*-*'»TBE«ARR.&q., 

:/ t.r.oa 





















Library of the Royal Geoyraphieal SoeiHy. . 


Map*, Chart*, Sfc. 

PiLurTiKB.—Map of PaJei«iii», An«i«t>l anJ Modern. By 
Aagnetoa PeteriBanii, T.R.O.S. JtM9. . 


Pexjaa.—A Map of the Pimjik Kadimlr, ItkanK and^L^- 
bak; c o napr i aing Ibe Doniiiiiooi of Riiiijrct Stngb. 
' Compiled ftom Oriifiiial DocumenU, partieuWly from 
tbe delailtd MS. Map of Baron Cbarlee Hojel, by John 
Arroirtaitb, K.RO.S. 18<7 . . . • 


Siaa.—Maulmaio Rirer (Tanaeeeriiu Coan). 1819 • 

SiMai.—Map of Irower Kjyp*, Sinai, and .Arabia Petoma. 
A. Petennarm, F.R.G3. ...» 


•) 

":l 


Stbia.—S kelcb of the Amdiarag* off Jaffa. 18IS 


Dtaor*. 

Tbe Atrrnoa. 


Tire Ai-nio#. 


The IlrMOOBaruio 
Ueeica. 

Tire Airmoa. 

Tbe HTDatMaamic 
OrricK. 


TuaKKT, Jlc. — Carle de la Tarrjule d'Arie, de la Perre, del 

rAfghaiiUtatr, da Brloutliiean, et de la GrandeJfcu.I AiTUoa. 

cbarie; arec une partie dee Ktata roiriaa Par le Colr^/ 
trel lApre. C airccU. Paria, 1S17 • • • •/ 


AFRICA. 

Ar«ic4.—L*Afriq»e, d'aprtt un« Cvte de U (bdu l7eSi«elr,l Bit 4 T dk Lcuki. 
de le Biblioth4<)iie de Beet de l^rbcr • * • f * 

-, WEiT.—Chart of ^ Wert Coaat of Africa. n,, HiuoooaarMia 

IS to 18 iricluaire. Cape St. Paul to tbe Rirer Niger. > OffiCE. 

4 abeeta. Ib48 ...#•• 

Rarpr.—Slap of Lower Kgypt. Sinai, and Arabia Petrmo, 

A. Petermann, F.R.U.S. . . • • 

Gaaonw.—Chart of lire Rhrer Gabooci. 1848 • . 

SiKOK'a Bar.—Chart of Simoa’a Bay. 1818 


ASIERICA. 


EOtTU. 

Miaicrx—Chart of Masatlan Harlwar. 1848 . 

Naw Baoicawica.—Chart of EUng Harbour. 1848 

Umiteo SraTBa.—Skeleton Map, abowing the Railraada cniii*^ 

picted and in |irogrree in tbe lluitnl Statca, and their I J. E AS OECEaru, 
connection, aa pmpaaed, with the Harbour of Pcnaacola. I Kan. 

(Twoeopiea.) New York, 18 H . • •) 

CaLiPOEEiA.—Chart of St, Nieolaa lalaud] CitfaaEdaa;l TbeHToaooBAraic 
• ColnettBay. 1849 . 1 OrricB. 

Co»!iECTict.T.—Chart of the Harbonra of Black Rock and i HroBooaAPmc 

. Bridgeport . ..I OrricE, VS. 

-New Haven Hrubimr . > I 

Flobida.—S lap of the State of ^oridl^ compiled in tbej Woeceetee, 

Bureau of Topogtaphical Enaiiiceia from lha beat/ 

Aulborit'iaa. (^wo oopiaa) l846 • .1 


"?t 


The Authos. 


•I Tbe llroEoaBAruio 
, I OrvicE. 


• 1 Tire Htoboobaeuio 
O rrtcE. 
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Library of the Royal Geoffrajihical Society. 

Mtf*, Ckmrtt, gfr, Dmtn. 


UkITEO ST 4 T«S— 

Lakk HcHOif.—Chut of l^e Horon. Sbwti I uti 2.1 The HtoaoaiAruic 

>W8.} OrricE. 

Lone IiLAKD.—Oiatt of OyMer or SjimmI Bay 
MAMACuniTTi.—CUrt of Rdgvtown Hubour 

- lb* Harbour of Holm** Hoi*; 


and of tb* Harbour of Tai|iaulin Cor* 

- tb« Harbour of New BedKittl 


Naw JaiaaT.—Chart of Littl* Kgc Harbour • 

Maw ^ oaa.—Map of N*w Vorb Haj and HarboTi arid 
tb* Rnrirous. In 6 tb**!* . . . , , 

' N'r* Vork Day and Harbor, and 


lb* Knriron* 


Tb* HTOnoaaaruic 
Orrica, VJ3. 


OaasoN.— 
tb* 


.—Map of Or*m aitd Upper California, front 1 , _ 

Sarrryt of JoTin Charir* Frimonl and olber> ^ ''oacarraa. 


Autboritiai. Drawn by Cbarlea Prcua* . . f 


Chart of tb* Columbia Itirar . . ,. 

tj« Slrail of Jtmn d. Fora, will.} o^eTuA 


Pu(*t Sound. 1849 

Vanooinan l•tJkNo^M*p of Vancouret laland and Ibe ad-l 

iac«ut Cuaat*. Dy John Anowwnith. 1819 . .f Tb* Aonioa 


Wyld 


Ncoab Bay. 1818 


• Map of Vancourrr Idaud. By JamnI JaMaa Wrio, Kki 

.. Mi». 

Chart of Becb*rand P*dd*r Bart. IRIS') 

-K«}uinialt Harbour. 1818 . 1 

Pott San Juan t Ouucan Rockjt Tb* HTnaooaariilc 


-Sook* Inlet . 
• Victoria llariNHsr. 


1848 


Orrica. 


caxraau 

Nicalaaca.—Chart of Gr*y Town, fonn*rly San Juan d* 
Nicaragua. IRIS. 

YcCATaa.—Chart of Huger** Harbour. IRIR . 


Tb* HroacMiaantic 
Orrica. 


aooTii. 

Paao.—Chart of lb* Boqunon of Callao. ISIS, 

Paao aao BuLiria.—Map of la Laguna d* Titicaca, and lb* 
Valley* of Yucay, Collao, and Deaagtiadreo, in I**ru 
and Boliria. From Olwrrraliotu mad* in tb* nai* 
1827—28 and IR37-^8. ByJ.B. Peutland, Raq. 1848 

Rio Di Jawaiio.—'Kart* der Prorina Bio de Janeiro. 

H. Malilmann. Berlin. 1848 


Von 


The llroaounarutc 
Orrica. , 




Tiaaa* on. Ftaoo.—Chart of Seagull Harbour, Clrctlon Bar I 
Wollaaluit laland ..... 


Orange Harbour 


The Hinaoeganio 
Orrica, UA 
























Library ofUie Royal Geoyraphieal Society. 


CT 


WEST INDIES. 


.! 


Cb»rt of Ibo W«t InUiM. SJi*** 1.—Florid* Stwit 1818 

ASTIOO*.—Chwt of Enjluh Hoibour. 1818 
B»wi*tio..-A Topn*t.phic.l M.o of tbo ••laid of 
buml upon M*yo*» cwijio*! Sunroy 
reeled 1^8 IS. By Sit R. H. Scliombutfk. 1 ebeeU. J 

Loodon. 1847 


Dtman. 

Tb« HtDNoguniic 
Orric*. 


The Airnio*. 


POLYNESIA. 

PACiric -Chart of the PwriBc Oceon. e»hibitiii« •‘-T'kIuI HtD.ooyniio 
and B«»«*rclK*of tho Explotinf K»p«lilion> with eoc-> Ornc*. OA 
reclioo* to the ye*r 1844. In 4 tfaefU • • • J 


Acenuu*.- 

P. P. 
1848 


Kins, 


-part of the R-t Co^ of Aortreli*. ^1^1 
R,N. With ft<lditM>n« to 1847, Sbeot 1. 


. Chart of Port Curt i*. 1848 

.Gteol Saudy Itland Sinut. 


1848 


Roe. 


_^P«lJ.ck»u,N.8. WJet By Lieut. 

With eoneelioo* to 1848. 1848 . 

_Morelon B«y. 1848 . • • 


The HTDB0nB*nil0 
Orric*. 


Da PmTBM'i Gaocr.—Chart of Ntikufelau, or ^ 

l.EX“ F^ti. or KUie*-. 5 “«* <>* ^ ^‘f**'^* 

Group. 

p...^ __Fakafoo, or Boi^ileh I»- 

land; of Nuku-Nono, or Duke of Claienee leland j and 
of OaiWu, or Duke of York Iiland . . • • 

Faaiaa laLAKO#.—Chart of the Vili Group, or Frejee Ulandi 
the Iiland and Harbouri of Mben- 
ga, and of Rewa Roadi j both of Yiti Leeu 

_M'Dua, or Saralalwood Bay i la- 


land of Vanua Letru 

___the Iiland of Moala j of the Wand 

of Totm*: and of the bland of Maluku 

_lb* Harbour of Muihuata; and of 


Tibethe and Vicuna Hatboutt—all of Vauua Leru 

the bland of Orolau; and of the 


The HriiBoaBanilC 
Oirica, U3. 


Harbour of Lerukat Iiland of OroUu 

the Channel on the North Std* of 


Vanua Leru, from MulhuaU bland to baca Peak 

Whippy Harbour; of Sura Har- 


hour; of Granby Harbour; and of Ndrooga Harbour- 

all of Vili ..* 

the bland of Yendua; of Wailea 


, Bay, Vanua Leru; and of Nueumurry HatUmr, Vanua 

• Leru. 

KiaoiMiu. Gaorr.— Chart of the Kingemill Group 

_Apia, or Charlotte bland; and 

of Tarawa, or Knox lilaiid 
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Librari/ of th€ Hof/ai Gfotjraphital Sttctfitf. 


Mapt, Chmrtt, t[t, 

Kikhimiu. Giocr.—Chart of Hoiinn't Irlaml; of Maraki, or 
Mallhcw'a Ulatwl; of Maiana. or UaH’r ItUitU; of 
Apamama, or Ht>{i{)cr'a Itland; and of Kutia and Na> 
neoki liUiida 


lalaiMi: and of Xakin, or Pilt*r lilaad 


Manooli BUbop, or Sydoidiaiii 


~— - - - Tapolronea, or Drummond a la- 

of Pf€cpck • Aticlioriii^ at Dnimibocid's 
lalaod. 


D anarr. 


The HrDieataniic 
Orricc, t’-8. 


Tha HroBooiamic 


Laaoaa. — Chart of I^bouan lalarMl. IMS . . I 

’f OrricB. 

A*c>iir*LAoo—Cliaitoftbalanr Archipalajo,orPauiiiotUN 

. 

- - - Ahii and Manhii, or Paaco^ and 
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1. —^ Visit to the River Zambezi. By T. S. I.Eion, Esq. 

[Krtd February *8,1848.] 

Animated by a love of adventure and a desire to explore re- 
. gions little known, I availed myself a few years since of an 
opportunity of proceeding to tlie eastern coast of Africa, so 
seldom visited ny Europeans, and had already been for some 
time engaged in examining several of its most interesting 
iioints, when circumstances led to my finding myself, in the 
middle of the month of July, IH39, at the principal of the 
numerous mouths of the river Zambezi, ^^e had made the 
land in its vicinity three days before; but owing to the exces¬ 
sive cloudiness of the weather, which prevented any observation 
being taken, and the toUl absence of landmarlw to indicate 
its position, our worthy skipiicr had failed discovering it. 
The whole line of coast for a degree or two to the northward 
and southward is moreover invisible at a greater distance than 
a few miles. In approaching land of this description, particu¬ 
larly within the tropics, the view to the beholder is must sin¬ 
gular: the clumps of tall palm trees, rising at first like so 
many islands with their bases cnvclojK>d in mist from the bosom 
of the ocean, and apparently unconnected with any support; 
but as the distance decreases, the dim misty outline gradually 
disappearing, their nature becomes more fully defined, and 
they arc then seen to rest on a stronger foundation than that 
before afforded to the deceived eye. 

With great care in sounding, we passed safely over the dan¬ 
gerous bar, on which at low water nothing is seen but huge 
breakers. The shoals forming it shift a good deal--so much 
so. indeed, that the soundings laid down in Captain Owen s 
chjft-t some twenty years ago are not to be depended ujjon. 
V\’e anchored just inside Tanj^alane Point, where a fire is 
alw^'s kept burning at night, close to the flag-staff, as a signal 
to vessels in the offing. This had. however, escaped our ob¬ 
servation, the strong northerly current having set us past it 
before dark. 
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Hippopotamus Point, on the southern shore, seems not un¬ 
aptly so named, the first creature we descried on the beach 
being a huge animal of that species, which, scared at the near 
approach of so much larger an object than itself, scuttled down 
to the water with all ]K)ssihlc speed, and shortly afterwards 
raised its head above the surface at some distance, oitening its 
enormous jaws, and uttering the indescribable harsh bellowing 
ciy peculiar to this river monster. 

On the following day a black pilot — who, however, called 
himself a Portuguese — came to taKc the vessel up to the town 
of Quilimane, about ten miles distant; and truly interesting 
was this sail from the great variety of animal life to be seen on 
the banks. The river varies in width from one to three miles; 
but as our course lay chiefly along the northern shore in order 
to avoid the numerous shoals, our proximity enabled us to see • 
distinctly everything jiassing. Numbers of hippo|x>tami were 
rolling their unwieldy carcasses in the deep b^ of mud left 
ontsidc the fringe of gloomy mangroves which mostly line the 
banks, but they retreated to their ooiy aliodcs at our approach. 
Where a break occurred in the mangroves, and trees of greater 
height appeared, intermixed with tanglwl brushwood, many 
varieties of the monkey*tril>e were to l>e seen springing from 
branch to branch, or swinging by their tails from the huge 
creejicrs, forming more or less graceful festoons. 

(in some of the extensive sandbanks large flocks of flamingoes 
stalked along in Indian file, requiring a close inspection to 
satisfy us that they were not really, as they ap]»eareu at a dis¬ 
tance, scarlet coated warriors — pelicans, solitary or in ]>air8, 
were sailing undisturbed in the shallows — and on the verge of 
the water numerous kinds of cranes, curlews, gulls, and other 
aquatic birds, were busily engaged in fishing or extracting 
worms and in.sects from the mud. Of alligators we saw none; 
they are found generally higher up the river, l>eyond the tide. 

We touched gently on the mud several times, for it is only 
at spring-tides that large vessels can cross the smaller bar (a 
shoal about half-way up), and ap]>ruaching an apology for a 
battery, armed with two guns of small calibre, we were hailed 
in most unintelligible jargon. This being responded to on our 
part in a similar style, j«rfectly satisfactory, however, to the 
garrison, we proceeded to drop our anchor opposite to the simt 
on which the straggling town above-mentioned is situated!* in 
the midst of no less than thirteen slave-brigs, brigantines, and 
schooners—all Brazilians, with one exception (a Spaniard)y>and 
all under Portuguese colours 

Although called a town, Quilimane liears but small resem¬ 
blance to such: there are no streets laid out at right angles, no 
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squares, and no public buildings, with the exception of a small 
church under the patronage of Nossa Senhora do Livramento; 
and a number of sheds included in one long quadrangle, and 
digni6cd by the tiller of custom-house, barracks, prison, &c. 

Notwithstanding the numerous ressels by which this place is 
visited there is no mole or wharf of any description whereon to 
land; and as the receding tide leaves bare a deep l>ed of mud, 
di8eml>arkution is sometimes rather hazardous. 1 was, how¬ 
ever, fortunately provided with an excellent substitute for a 
landing-plank in the shajie of a gigantic attendant, who bore 
me to the shore on his broad .shoulders in safety. 

We were received with great imlitent'ss by the (iovemor, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Don Thomas Joee Peres, a man of very 
gentlemanly bearing, who entertained us with a long account 
of a war in which he had lately been engaged with a powerful 
negro tribe from the soutliwartf. 'I’hesc savages—whom 1 pre¬ 
sume to be the same mentioned in Captains Owen and Botcfer’s 
works as the Oratontahs or Vatwahs. and of whom they have 
gi%’en such interesting accounts—advanced to within a week's 
journey of Quilimanc,alter committing great devastations, but 
were at length driven back by the militia, com|x«ed partly of 
free blacks, |)artly of the slaves belonging to the didcrent 
estates, headeil by their owners. Previously to their first 
attack, which was made on the distant settlement of Manica. 
the Vatwahs, according to their invariable custom, sent an 
arrow to the Governor as an intimation of their intention to 
commence hostilities, but before measures could be taken to 
put a stop to their {irogress, that town had been taken by 
assault and every living crt>aturc massacred. 

Various accounts were given me of the population of Quili- 
mane; but the Governor's estimate was. 1 should think, the 
most correct; he'considered it to be about l.*),000; this, how¬ 
ever. included the country for some miles around. Of these 
10 only were genuine Portuguese. 20 wi re Creoles, 12 Cana- 
reens or merchants from Goa, free blacks from 2000 to 3000, 
and the remainder domestic and agricultural slaves. There 
were besides a few Banyans or Indian merchants and Parsecs; 
but owing to some alleged injurj' they were said to occasion to 
commerce by their mode of traffic (their superior industry and 
taleats for business enabling them to outdo their compt'titors). 
a jieremptory order had been issued for their departure from 
all the Portuguese possessions in Africa, and the vessels ein- 
ployeA in trading letwecn these and Indio wore being loaded 
with their goods to convey them to the latter country. Of 
course they complained bitterlv of the ilccrce as most arbitrary. 
At Senna and TAe the numlK>r of Portuguese is more consi- 
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derable. They are chiefly jK-r^ns transported from the mother- 
countrv for political or other offences, or men of low origin 
lamled'from »nic of the sla% ing craft, anil who have amassed 
wealth by various means, often not the most Imncst; conse¬ 
quently the society is not particularly select, llie ( anareens 
tlecideillv form the most respectable portion of the community. 
None of the settlers, however. api>ear by any means to be defi¬ 
cient in hospitality; and the reception I met with from one of 
the richest of the Portuguese inhabitants was most friendly. 
He allotted mean excellent ajiartment in his spacious dweUing, 
and every jiossible means were adopted to render my stay 

’^h“tntertainer's (Don Pedro’s) esUblishincnt printed a 
good'specimen of the style in which the scitlers live, his board 
being i^ply provided with flc-sh and fowl wild and tame, and 
with all procurable luxuries both at l.reakfMt and dinner, the 
only two repasts of which they partake; the sole refreshment 
after the latter meal, which is over early (generally about four 
o'clock).being green tea,in small cu)i« and without milk, brought 
shortly after the host leaves the dinner table, either into the 
broad piazzas in the interior of the ilwelling. or into the 
portico without. In the former case, whilst indolently reclining 

a sofa and smoking a “ cigarrito.” he has a view of hit 
slave-yard, round three sides of which arc sheds for the accom¬ 
modation of men, women, and children, of all ages, whibt in 
the middle is to be seen an ominous-looking pwt. at the fwt 
of which all infractors of the domestic regulations meet with 
summarv chastisemcnL _ 

Each establishment has a number of domestic slaves attached 
to it, proportionate to the circumstances of tbe owner, and 
drei^, after their fashion, in his livery; that is, with a piece 
of cloth fastened round the loins and descending to the knees, 
each house having its own pattern, ^lany of them arc to be 
seen lounging about at all hours of the day, with their arms 
crosseil.or lying in grou(w near their masters' doors, appa¬ 
rently without an earthly care, their sole occupation being to 
convey some of the family from one house to the other, part ol 
the number carrying the machila or hammock, and the re¬ 
mainder running behind. 

The free blacks in the vicinity of the town, who bulong 
principally to the Macua tribe, are a merry set of beings. 
Although burthened in different ways by the government, 
Iving obliged to contribute their labour to the crown-lands, 
and pay heavy tribute in kind to the chief of their district, 
they api>ear utterly devoid of care, working away cheerfully 
in their paddy, maize, or natchini-fields during the day. and 
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at night are to be seen in every direction, dancing to the 
sound of the tom-tom. in which amusement the slaves likewise 

■^^The same spirit of cheerfulness before described extends 
even to the slaves already embarked for exportation ; ao many 
of them are allowed on the deck of each vessel as it wdl hold, 
and there they strike their tom-toms and sing in chorus, 
clapping their liands as an accompaniment, apj^rently wjth as 
much animation as if they were still in their nathe villages. 
Of course it is a great object with the masters of the slavers 
to keep up this spirit of contentment as much as jxissiblc, and 
as the unfortunate beings, about to be severed^ from their 
kindred soil, are in a state of the most complete ignorance 
. to what is in store for them on arrival at their place of desti¬ 
nation, this cheerfulness is in reality not so^ extraordinary. 
Some of those, however, beloneing to tribes living at a great 
distance inland, arc said to believe that they arc to be 


Most of the slaves exported are brought down from the 
interior in long lines of l)Oth sexes and all ages (mostly, 
however, from 12 to 25), chained to each other by the neck, 
and are sold at the port for a sum varj ing from 10 to dO 
Spanish dollars each. They arc procured in exchange for 
dungaree, muskets, powder, gaudy cotton handkcrchiels, and 
prints, beads, and a few other articles imported by the slavers, 
who, however, in order to make up tneir cargoes quickly, 
likewise bring large quantities of Spanish dollars, doubloons, 
and moidores. Kach master or suiicrcargo of one of these 
vessels on arrival hires a store with a number of attendant 
blacks, and gradually disjioses of his stock.of gcxxls, generally 
paying the settlers naif in merchandise and half in cash for 
the slaves lie purchases. Be.sidcs the traffic in slaves, carried 
on with the interior by means of black dealers princijially, the 
Portuguese have another and more nefarious mode of obtaining 
them; they arm their domestics in considerable num^rs, and 
make incursions into the territories of the distant tribes, and 
capture all they can without distinction, no native army In-ing 
abm to resist the fire-arms of the Eurowans. 

.\lthough the Governors of the Portuguese colonies in 
Africa have at different limes of late years received instruc¬ 
tions from their government to issue iicrcmptory orders, pit^ 
bibijing the exportation of slaves, and several have profi-ssed 
endeavouring to carry fhesc orders into execution, they have 
either given it up as a ho|X“le88 task, or found it to fbeir ad¬ 
vantage to connive at the practice ; indeed, fear ot the conse¬ 
quences, if nothing else, would deter those most alive to a sense 
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of duty from discouraging the slave-trade, having before their 
eyes the example of several of tlu ir predecessors, who being 
most {jersevering in their endeavours to effect other improve¬ 
ments, fell victims to assassination. The settlers have therefore 
hitherto managed to elude all attempts, cither internal or 
external, to put a stop to the traflic, and it aiijH'urs to be still 
carried on from the eastern coast with great vigour, notwith¬ 
standing the aliolition of a privilege, under the cloak of which 
vessels bearing the Portuguese flag laughetl at our cruizers, 
that, namely, of conveying slaves from one of their possessions 
in Africa to another. 

Much has beon remarked on the unhealthiness of the western, 
and the com]Mrativc salubrity of the eastern coa.st, of Africa; 
but if I may be allowed to express an opinion, 1 should say, 
that in this rcsp<-ct they are very much on a )>ar. The mor¬ 
tality at Quilimanc at certain periods is frightful; when 
vessels happen to remain during the rainy season, which com¬ 
mences in October and lasts, with short intervals, till February, 
their crews suffer dreadfully: even in the dry season many 
are carried off, and it is not to be wondered at, fur the whole 
country fur at least twenty leagues in every direction is one 
vast alluvial flat covered mostly with forest, and cither marshy 
or intersected by numerous small rivers flowing slowly into 
the groat stream, and these not limpid rivulets, hut sluggish 
drains, half full of mud, the Itanks of which arc thickly Uned 
with the deadly mangrove. Neither horses nor cattle thrive: 
when imported they live but for a short time, unli^ss sent up to 
the higher grounds of Simna or Tete. 

Tliroughout the whole of the country subject to the Por¬ 
tuguese, the sportsman may gratify his passion to its utmost 
extent. Wild beasts almund even in the neighbourhood of 
Quilimane, and the elephant at times maki-s his appearance 
close to the town. The hippopotamus affords likewise ample 
field for sport; and although, apparently, an unwieldy animal, 
when provoked becomes active enough, and woe to the unlucky 
wight who then happens to come in contact with his enormous 
strength. 

TTie negroes up the stream kill this animal in the following 
manner: watching the place where one has sunk, and is likcly 
to rise again, they paddle gently up to it as he makes-his 
appearance, and drive a harpoon into his fat carcass above the 
spine; to this a bladder is attached by a long line, and as 
the blow is generally given with grAt precision, the'effect is 
instantaneous: the animal sinks and is g^ually carried down 
by the current, the bladder always indicating the spot where 
he IS; four and twenty liours after death the body floats, when 
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it is drawn to the shore and the flesh greedily devoured by the 
natives. 

The banks of the Zambezi * near Senna are extensively in¬ 
undated in the rainy season, and then crowds of wild animals 
of every description are driven to take refuge on the higher 
grounds, which stand out like so many islands in the midst of 
an inland sea; here the natives assail them, and commit great 
havoc amongst the defenceless herds: even the ferocious lieasts 
of the forest submit then to be slaughtered unresistingly by 
the spears and arrows of their foes. 

It is by no means an unfrequent oeciifrence for a tiger, or 
rather panther, to pay a visit to the town in the night. 


II .—Mayotta and the Comoro Islands. By T. S. Lkioh, Esq. 

(Reid June 31, 

Whilst passing through the .Mosambique Channel a few years 
since an op]x>rtunity occurred of visiting this cluster of islands, 
situated near the northern entrance of that channel, between 
Cape Ambre. the extremity of Madagascar, on one side, and 
Cape Delgpido, the E coast of Africa, on the other. It is 
almost simerfluous to state that this group consists of four 
islands: Comoro, which gives its name to the group, but is 
called by the natives Angazija; Johanna or Nziiana, already 
sufficiently described by various travellers ;* Mohilla; and last, 
but not least, Mayotta. one but little, if at all, frequented by 
navigators, but to which public attention has been lately in 
some measure directed by the proposed colonization of it b}’ 
the French. 

The dungerous reefs, that stretch a distance of several miles 
from the shores of Mayotta. as well as the supposed difficulty 
of procuring provisions, have doubtless contributed at all times 
to deter vessels from touching there, the more so as thev have 
the certain^ of obtaining a good supply and a hospitable re¬ 
ception at .Johanna, where, moreover, there is a safe roadstead. 
Cndeterred, however, by the risks to be encountered, we 
stretched across from the latter island, having on board .Shea 
Alxiallah, an uncle, and at one time prime minister, of its most 
potent monarch. According to this man's account, the royal 
family of Johanna is descended from one of three Persian 
princes, who some centuries since were driven from their 
country either during one of the revolutions then so common, 

• Journal of ibe Royal Gcosnphtei^Socirt;, vd. H. p. 134, voU Hi. p. 1911, 
trol. V. p. S40, roJ. w. p. 18S, vol- p. 139.—Eo. 
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or by the tyranny of the sovereign on the throne, and with 
some followers fled to the Comoro Islands, whore they were 
well received by ihc barbarous inhabitants, and ore long esta¬ 
blished as kings in the three larger ones, introducing a nigher 
degree of civilization than that to which the natives had 
attained. In course of time the descendants of the two younger 
princes, who had settled at Comoro and Mayotta, became ex¬ 
tinct, and the elder line alone remained. This history the 
Shea related with great self-complacency. 

As a sequel to ttic above I may mention that Dantulu, King 
of Mayotta at the time of my visit, was chief of the Sacalavas 
(lilerallv long people) on the N.W. coast of Madagascar, when 
Radama, King of theOvahs, had it in contemjilation to subject 
the whole of that island to his dominion. Having been fre-* 
nuently defeated bv Ramaneetoka, Radama s brother, and 
nnding that there was no repose for him in Madagascar, Dan- 
siilu at length fled in despair to Johanna, where he was kindly 
received by Sultan Al>dallah. and as a compensation for the 
loss of his territories in Madagascar, made Viceroy or King of 
Mayotta. then in subjection to that monarch. To this the fact 
of his being a Mahometan no doubt in a great measure con¬ 
tributed. 

Calms and light winds arc jirevalent about these islands, 
particularly in September, when we visited them, so that, 
although the high land of Mayotta was visible shortly after we 
startecTfrom its sister island, it was not till the morning of the 
third day that we anchored outside a reef on its north-eastern 
side, close to a small detached island called Nisamlwro, on 
which many wild goats were seen browsing. Being anxious to 
commence my exploration of the island, i was accommodated 
with a boat by the master, and, accomimnied by Shea, left the 
vessel to wait for a fair wind with which to pass through an 
opening in the reef some four or five miles distant. My four 
blacks pulled lustily in for a small boat-channel, which i>hca , 
told me was to l>c found near the main island , but being un¬ 
successful in our search, and finding that the breakers were not 
heavy, the blacks jumped out and dragged the boat over the 
reef at its narrowest jiart. Once across, we were floating in 
water so smooth and clear that everything was visible at the 
bottom, where arose corals and other aquatic productions oV so 
many variegated hues that they formed a complete sub marine 
flower-garden. _ • 

Rowing and sailing, ns occasion required, some twenty miles 
along the eastern coast, and in the broad channel between 
this and the reef which ran parallel with it at a distance of 
some three to four miles, we passed a number of small bays 
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Visit to N'saoudzi, the only Town. 

and beautiful valleys, formed by divergent branches of the 
mountains in the centre, some of which appeared jwrehed and 
barren, whilst others seemed clothed with verdure to the sum¬ 
mit—and after having struck several times on isolated coral 
rocks, which rose from the bottom like so many large cabbages, 
by four o’clock we reached a small island, Bc{>arated from the 
main by a narrow dec])-watcr channel, and on which N’zaoudzi, 
the only town of Ma3'otta, is built- 

As we approached, I was informed by Shea that this island 
is about a mile and a half in circumference, and rises 3>erpen- 
dicularly from the water on every side b#l one. where there is 
a shelving beach, defended by a thick wall and small square 
towers, erected at equal distances and of different heights, 

• according to the facility of access. The gates arc locked every 
evening at dusk, and tfie keys left with the governor, without 
whose permission no one can quit or enter the town. These 
precautions were said to be adopted owing to Kamanectoka's 
expected invasion. 

We were received on the beach, outside the walls, by a 
number of the inhabitants, a mixture of Sacalavas, .Autalouts, 
Johannamen, &c., who all greeted us very cordially with hearty 
shakes of the hand, .‘'hea Alwlallah w:is of course well ac¬ 
quainted with many of his countrymen, and by them we were 
conducted through the gate into a hut belonging to the Cadi, 
which was soon thronged, and various were the questions asked 
as to the cause of our visit, where we came from, &c. Having 
replied to these* in a siitisfactory manner to all parties, I ask^ 
when Dansiilii would be visible. The answer was, “ Not till 
the eveningso we sat down at once to some boiled rice and 
curried fowl, hospitably provided by our entertainer the cadi, 
and afterwards proceeded on a voyage of discovery through 
the town. This 1 found to be comiKwed, as usual in these 
islands as well as in Madagascar, of huts of different sizes. 
. constructed of the leaf-stocks of some of the palm tribe, and 
roofed with the leaves themselves, presenting generally a very 
neat appearance, and quite suitable to the climate. The streets 
were so narrow that the houses on either side could be almost 
touched at once bv stretching out the arms The Nlahomctan 
part of the population was generally dressed in dirty , close- 
fitting robes or gowns of the colour of nankeen, and won* tur¬ 
bans — some white, others of the true Arab pattern. The 
blasks and Sacalavas had merely a cloth round the loim*. I he 
great majority were sitting at their doors listlessly smoking 
but to these the Banyans or Indian merchants formed a strik¬ 
ing exception These men appear to find their way in the 
East wherever money is to be matle, and may in some respects 
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be compared to the Jews. In Majotta, or rather its capital, 
their usual plodding money-making habits were visible—for 
they appeared to be the only shopkeepers, and sat in their 
dark dens behind their dispLiy of drugs, condiments, &c., pa¬ 
tiently awaiting the^ir customers. After traversing a few lanes 
we suddenly stumbled on the high court of justice for the 
trial of all odences. great and small, held in the open air outside 
the Governor’s house. Tlie latter and the ('aui were seated 
with their backs against the wall, whilst plaintiffs, defendants, 
and witnesses, funned a semicircle at a resjiectful distance—all 
squatting on their h^els in an ap]iarently very uncomfortable 
position. 

A message being now brought that Dansillii was ready to 
receive us. we proceeded forthwith to his residence, of whicn he • 
has two, the only stone buildings in the island. From the 
rough couch on which he sat croas-legged. the Governor mo¬ 
tioned me to advance, and received me, like the rest of the 
islanders, with a cordial shake of the hand. From him 1 had 
again to undergo a long series of questions; in addition to 
which he was very curious to be informed of some of the Eng¬ 
lish manners and customs, and in his observations on these he 
lictrayed a good deal of intelligence. 

After being aa«uied by Dansiilii of his friendship for the 
English, and his wish to see me as often as I could spare time 
to pay him a visit, we took our leave, and proceeued to the 
house of the self-styled Prince Hussein, Shea’s nephew, who 
had invited me to take up my abode with him. There was 
only one room to which visitors were admitted; but this was 
much more commodiously furnished than DansuliVs. being sur¬ 
rounded with couches, provided with soft pdluws—indeed every¬ 
thing wore an as|icct of more comfort than usual. The re¬ 
mainder of the hut was occupied by the females of his family, 
invisible to strangers; and though quite a boy, I understood 
that ho already had the full complement of four wives allowed 
by the Mahometan religion. 

The next morning we started on an excursion to a small 
island connected at low water with N’zaoudxi, and called bv 
the natives Pamanzi.thc chief feature in which is a remarkable 
basin, evidently an extinct crater. On the isthmus were drawn 
up several dows or Arab craft, several of them with their tun- 
bers fastemd together with coir-rope, and all with the eWated 
bow characteristic of this description of vessel. ”, 

On reaching the island itself we crossed a mangrove swkmn 
overflowed at high water, passtd a small ruined mosque and a 
planUtion of bananas, and cbmbed a hill some JiOO to 400 
ftHit in height, on reaching the crest of which we found our- 
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Fmi/ to the Lake—Large Bate. 

■elves standing on the edge of a large basin little less than a 
mile in diameter. At the Iwttom. and occupying about half 
its extent, was a lake of water of a dark green colour, ap|>a- 
rently on the same level as the sea, which >xas confirmed by niy 
guide saying that it rose and fell with the tide. We descended 
the precipitous pathway, and, passing through some long grass 
and reeds, reached the margin of the pool. The water we 
found to be intensclv salt; but not many feet from the brink 
are two or three small wells from which is procured good and 
fresh water. The guide informed us that the water of the lake 
itself possesses such |>eculiarly bleaching projiorties that no soap 
is reauLsitc for washing linen with it. There is but one kind 
of fisn in the lake,, small and of a reddish colour. On its shores 
were a number of palm-trees; but nearly the whole of them 
appeared to have been struck by lightning, or to have decayed 
through some cause or other, for the trunks alone were stand¬ 
ing. There were also a few stunted shrulis. Keascending the 
side of the crater by the same path, we prosecuted our re¬ 
searches by skirting it till we rcaciicd the 0 |){K>sito side, when 
we p«Tceivcd that a few nooks or ravines gave shelter to a 
numlicr of “ samix) trees," and some few others. The samjio- 
tree is of the tialm tribe, and produces a pulpy fruit, from 
which oil can be extracted, which is mostly exinirted to Mo¬ 
zambique os food fur the slaves. The sea dashed with great 
fury against the base of the cliffs on this side, and nothing 
but breakers could be seen to the N. and S. Hearing from 
our guide that a sulMtancc suinething similar to salt was to 
be found amongst the cliffs, which lie called “ nmjadi,” we 
proceeded in search of it, and found some adhering in small 
scales to the outside of the cliffs. It was very white, and of a 
bitter flavour (nitrate of Bo<la?). The cliffs were extremely 
steep: and in some of tlie ravines a number of the bats, vul¬ 
garly called flying-foxes, were hanging from the branches of 
the trees, uttering shrill cries. They were in no way alarmed 
by our ap|>carancc, but continued their squabblings till a 
musket-shot discharged over the trees drove them off in a 
dense cloud. 

Having now made arrangements for visiting the peak, which 
forms the most interesting feature in the scenerv of the main 
island of Mayotta. and which reared its lofty head at a distance 
of some 20 to 25 miles from the town, 1 started early' on the fol- 
lowi^jg morning with Prince Hussein, who had been exceedingly 
attentive during my stay, and who volunteered to accom|>any 
me; Kusimo, one of the few remaining aborigines of the island ; 
my servant Adda ; a gigantic .lohannaman ; and an Autalout, 
Salem Dactore by name, whom I hired as a guide—paddling 
over the channel' in a lacca or canoe, with an outrigger, and 
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capable of holding half a dorcn pcoide, we landed at the foot 
of a hill crowneS by a stockatle, constructed formerly bv 
Danshlti for his defence against llamaneetolca, and which 
enclosed a somewhat considerable Sacalava village. 

From hence the path led at first chiefly along the shore of a 
bay, sometimes through a mangrove-swamp, at othcre through 
long grass and numberless plants, creepers, Stc., exhibiting all 
the luxuriant vegetation j)cculiar to tropical climates. Now 
and then we passed under the delightful shade of banana and 
plantain-trees, from which the fruit was hanging in clusters, 
tempting both to ouf sight and taste. At one sjwt on the bewh 
a dow was building; Uie wood employed in its construction 
was of very hard texture, and I was informed that abundance 
of the same description could be found over the island. Close . 
to it a blacksmitti’s shed had lieen erected for the purpose of 
forging the iron-work to be employed on the crait, and the 
workmen appeared to handle their tools with great dexterity. 
The bellows, similar to those used in Madagascar, were two 
goat-skins, one end of each of which was opened and closed 
alternately by the hand of the blacksmith. Charcoal was the 
fuel used, mineral coal being quite unknown. 

Leaving the shore we now struck more inland, and paswd 
over a succession of low hills and beautifully undulating 
country, with small streams winding along the bottoms, and of 
the most fertile description, here and there patches of ground 
planted with tobacco, along the margins of the streams clusters 
of iiapaw and guava-trees, and the sides of the hills covered 
with woods. These, however, were not of many years’ growth, 
and owed their existence to the greater portion of the abori¬ 
ginal |)Opulation having been carried off as slaves previous to 
the abolition of the slave-trade in Madagwar. To this, as 
is well known, Hadama was induced by British interference; 
indci’d up to the time of his death a certain annual sum was 
paid him in lieu of the profits he derived from the traffic. In 
these villages were mostly old men and women, very few boys 
or girls, or even children of tender age. On ascending hills of 
higher elevation the soil became more parched, and in many 
places destitute of vegetation; yet the valley still presented 
the same features ; the streams being numerous, though small, 
and full of lieautifully clear water—whilst their banks iwere 
thickly wooded in many places, and the banana, plantain, 
cocoa-nuts, papaw, and other fruit-trees flourished without an 
owner to claim their produce. As we approached the centre 
of the island there were indeed but few signs of inhabitants, 
still a patch of tobacco or sweet potatoes was sometimes met 
with, and the grass was on fire here and there, showing at 
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all events that man was in the neighbourhood. On many 
spots there were grou|)8 of huts, evidently long deserted, gi\ ing 
an air of desolation to the scene, but clearly provii^ that the 
island must formerly have been thickly |)coplcd. Some very 
beautiful natural arbours apjieared amongst the trees, formed 
by the numerous creejiers, which hung in graceful^ festoons, 
covered with berries and flowers of varied hues. Ibc trees 
thom8clvt*8 were of every gract*ful variety of shape, some 
tapering like the pine, others spreading tneir branches like 
the oak. No animals whatever, cither wild or tame, were to 
be seen, but at lung intervals we saw the traces of cattle, said 
by our guide to be wild, and probably either once tame or the 
descendants of those in the possession of the inhabitams, which 
e8ca|)ed into the woods when their owners w'ere driven off. 
fJuinca-fowl we now and then caught a glimpse of. ild 
pigeon-s also, mostly with white heads, necks, and brea-sts, and 
Dtxlies of a slaty colour, were common, and I shot several which 
were attracted near us by Salem s imitating their peculiar 
note. Pigwns of darker colours were likewise seen, as well as 
several varieties of doves, and numbers of large brown hawks 
and crows. .4mongst the smaller birds were the common 
sjiarrow, a few fly-catchers, have de vfits, and humming birds. 
One cluster of trees was completely covered with the large 
species of bat bcfore-mcntioncu, and which at a distance gave 
them the appt*arance of being covered with fruit, these animals 
Wing of a reddish colour. I was told that there are but few 
snakes on the island, and these small and harmless. 

At 4 o’clock VIC reached the gorge between the double crest 
of a mountain covered with forest: from it the sea to the 
west of the island was visible. For some time after this our 
route lay downwards through some very thick forest, princi- 
jially of palm-trees, and as it grew dusk the numerous trunks 
of those which had fallen across the path rendercil our walk 
rather hazardous. After making our way slowly for some 
three hours without weing any habitations, I was gladdened 
by the intelligence that we were approaching a hamlet; this 
we found as usual situated on a slight elevation, round which 
the forest hail Wen cleared away, anil consisted of half a dozen 
huts, inhabited by elderly men and women. Kvery village, 
hi^jvover small, has its chief, to whom, as on the continent of 
Africa, the stranger applies for a night's lodging. In this 
instance he appeared in the form of a venerable old man, with 
a liiig white beard, and In-nt double with age. 
us with curious eyes and hearing our request for hospitality, 
he ordered out some hides which were sjiread in the open air 
with a straw-mat over them, on which we were requested to 
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repooe after our toiUomc joumev of some ‘20 to 25 miles, 
whilst a hut was being prepared for our reception, ^'omc 
fowls were killed, and whilst these were being boiled with rice 
by Adda for our supper, wc endeavoured in vain to enter into 
conversation with our host. 

Having rewarded our host with a clasp knife and a razor, 
with whi<m he appeared much pleased, wc started at 9 a.m. for 
the peak, which towered to a considerable height at a distance 
of some six miles from us. Proceeding at first over the 
low grounds, which were still thickly wood^, wc passed several 
drj- channels of what arc torrents in the rainy seasons. The 
variety of trees was rather numerous, several of them Inraring 
fruit. 

From our halting-place to the peak, and as far as wc could 
see, all was solitude, and it was in deep silence that wc gra¬ 
dually approached the summit. 

The hills in its immediate vicinity were of loose friable earth, 
white, risl, and grey—]>artly clothed with wood—partly parched 
ami destitute of vegetation. Winding round the base of the 
f>eak. where the path led through a thick wood, wc commenced 
its ascent on the southern side, where it ap|>cared most ca-sy of 
access, and in fact at this spot we mot with no great trouble; 
but when wo had mounted about one-third of the distance, 
the path terminated, and the difficulty was greatly increased. 
Here poor Prince llus-sein fairly gave in, and declared that 
he could proceed no higher; but his attendant, Fusimo, a 
smart active young fellow, who had already made the ascent, 
offered to lead the way; so, having divested mvself of every 
incumbrance, with the exception of my walking-staff, wo 
clambered on, leaving the Prince in charge of the baggage. 

'Ihe feat we were now undertaking was one of no small 
difficulty, as the peak rose almost os perpendicular as a wall 
Iwfore us, and, had it not liecn for the trees which on one 
«do grow nearly to the summit, the asetmt would have la-cn 
impracticable. Here and there huge stones jutted out, requir¬ 
ing great efforts to clamber over; the soil, where it apjieared, 
was hard and smooth, and, coasequently, slipjiery; now and' 
then a treacherous kind of CTass. the leaves of which were 
as sharp as razor-blades, inflicted cuts on our hands; and 
lastly, from time to time our jirogrcM was impeded by arn.‘eucr 
armi>d with huge thorns entangling itself in our cloth^ 
Climbing as we" best could, with all our energies employed in 
overcoming the obstacles o]i).>osed to us, and without Ithe 
slimiest idea that there was any wild animal near os. wc were 
suddenly startled by a singular pointing amongst the trees in 
ever) direction, and looking around we found ourselves sur- 
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rounded by numbers of those graceful animaU. the lemur, 
some of which were swinging by their tails, and looking down 
upon us with the utmost curiosity. Clambering on with re¬ 
newed energy wc at length found ourselves without the belt 
of trees that had rendered such op]iortunc assistance; beyond 
them, however, the irregularities in the soil formed steps to 
aid us, and by 3 o’clock p.m. wc reached the summit, having 
occupied six hours in the ascent. The elevation wc had now 
attained, which 1 estimated to be about 2000 feet, afforded 
of course a most comprehensive view of the greater |>ortiun of 
the island. Immediately below were hills of different degrees 
of elevation, and of a variety of hues; beyond them for 
some distance was a confused mass of forest, and then again 
mountains almost equalling in height the peak on which 
•I stood. On the west side of the island was a deep bay, 
studded with islets interspened with breakore, rendering that 
side completely unapproachable. Not a hut was visible from 
that eminence, and all appeared to be one vast solitude. TIte 
summit of the peak, which might be some 21) yards square, 
was clothed witli ferns of great beauty, and plants unknown to 
me, but well worthy the attention of the botanist. The mosses 
also were exceedingly beautiful and of the moat delicate tex¬ 
ture. A stone three feet in height was stuck ujiright in the 
centre of the platform, and the natives with me regarded it 
with superstitious veneration. Close to it was a young cocoa- 
nut tree, planted about two years bedure. which, if it ever 
reach its full growth on that exposed spot, will be a very 
prominent object, and present to the lieholdcr from below the 
ap{)earanec of a small plume on a sup^ar-loaf hat. Overhang¬ 
ing the tremendous abj’ss on the northern side, ]>eq>cndicnlar 
from the summit to the base, was a tabular mass of rock, 
resembling freestone, of which indeed the whole hill appeared 
to consist. Being the tirst European who had ever stood, 
according to the account of the natives, on that proud emi¬ 
nence, I, Englishman-like, engraved my name with the date 
of the year deeply in it with hammer and chisel. Having 
accomplished this, we now commenced our descent, which was, 
if possible, more difficult than the ascent; and rejoining Prince 
Hussein, proceeded in an easterly direction towards our resting- 
place for the night. 

dlic next day. leaving the shore, we passetl several hamlets, 
all, like the rest, very thinly inhabited, and crossing a number 
of lie^utifully clear streams, travelled slowly over some 1 . ■ miles 
of tolerably level ground until we reached a rather considerable 
village, situated at the base of a prccijiicc, which hung froum- 
ingly overhead. This was under the control of Dinaro, one 
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of the most jKJWcrful chiefs of the Bctsimasarakas, who have 

fled from Madagaaear to avoid the jK-Tsecutions of the Ovahs. 

Into his hut, which differed from the rest onlyin size, we 
entered, and met with a \ erj'cordial reception. The chief wm 
a tall handsome man of eopj)er colour, having merely a cloth 
round his loins; whilst his wife, a |x)rtly damsel some shades 
lighter, wearing a clean white larabaor cloth throwm gracefully 
over her shoulders and descending to her feet, leaving her 
arm exposed, was seated on a plain bamboo couch. I he hair 
of both, as well as of all their attendants, was the most singular 
feature in their apj>earancc. being long and black, but plaited 
into numberless little tails, which made them look singularly 
wild. 'Ihc men had no whiskers, but simidy a small tuft on 
the chin as an apology for a l>eard. Near tlic entrance were a 
number of his concubines and children, ctxjking rice, which, 
forms their princii)al diet. A number of “ laccaa or canws 
were drawn u]> on the beach just opposite the village, whilst 
in others sonic of the men of the trioe were busily engaged in 
8]iearing fish, which they did with grc.it dexterity ; at the 
same time many of the softer sex. mostly slaves, although of 
the same race, were engaged in pounding the paddy, bv which 
o|K*ration the husk was uiscngaged from the beautiful^* white 
grain it covered. The women were mostly short and stout, 
but with pleasing features, and smiled graciously at our 
jiarty. 

After joining Dinaro and his wife in a family dinner of rice 
and sweet-potatoes, with fish, broiled on the embers of a wood* 
tire, I hired two laccas to return to the town, which was dimly 
seen at a distance, and ini|)elled swiftly by paddles wielded by 
two brawny Betsimasarakas, one at the stem and the other at 
the stern, we arrived at our destination in two hours. Dan- 
siilu sent for me as soon as he heard of our arrival, and was 
very anxious to know what space there was at the summit of 
the peak, as he said he wished much to build such a strong¬ 
hold there as would effectually defend him against Ramanec- 
toka's attacks. 

After resting for a couple of days I undertook another ex¬ 
cursion in a north westerly direction, passing over very much 
the same descrijition of ground, and meeting with as few 
inhabitants as before; then taking a veiy cordial leave of 
Dansulii wc went away, intending to try a channel tlirouglf the 
reef to the southward, which is made use of by dows but as we 
were at dinner a grating noise was suddenly heard, and there 
we were stuck hard and fast on a reef, which was not v^isiblc 
till the vessel was close to it. Fortunately, however, the coral 
was soft, and we sustained no damage, so in a couple of hour^ 
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we were warped off with a kedTC, and anchored till the following 
day, when we turned towards the northern opening; hut, owing 
to the want of wind, made but little progress towards it, merely 
passing a few miles beyond the town. The calm continuing 
the next day, the boats were got out and towed us for some 
time, but at length a breeze sprung up, and we neared the 
opening, which was exceedingly narrow',.scarcely affording space 
for a frigate to pass through. The wares were tumbling 
on the reef with a stunning noise, and the breeze not being alto- 

§ ether in our favour, we were almost in desjiair of clearing 
le opening; yet on we went, both boats still towing—nearer 
and nearer we came to the breakers, and smaller appeared the 
chance of avoiding them; suddenly the breeze fell, and the 
^ current set us in towards them.— two minutes more and we 
should have been among them, but fortunately, the Iwats 
turned the veasers head round in time, and as there was just 
room to tack, wo were safe, anchoring in 12 fathoms water 
immediately afterwards. The crew soon commenced their 
usual amusement of fishing, and in a very short time we were 
provided with a magnificent garopa for supjicr. The next day 
the breeze being fair we passed through with safety, and left 
tliis beautiful island far benind us. 


Ill.— Remark* on the Country, Product*, and Appearance of the 
hland of Rodriguez, with Opinion* a* to it* future Colonization, 
By Howard Hicoin, Esq. (Communicated by If. E. Strick¬ 
land, F.R.G.S.) 

[Roa JuM 26, 1S48.] 

The Island of Rodriguez is one of the dependencies of Great 
Britain, and at present within the jurisdiction of the govern¬ 
ment of the .Mauritius. It is situated in Lat. 19* 30* S., Long. 
63* 50' E.. within the tropics, and under the influence of Ihe 
south-east trade-winds. 

The land extends in a nearly due cast and west direction for 
about 12 miles, with coral reefs running out about 3 miles 
more at the western end. The width varies from 3 to 6 miles, 
thc.narrowe8t part being towards the east, where the cliffs rise 
abruptly from the shore, with deep water immediately outside 
a barrier reef. 'Ibe appearance of the island is striking from 
the \cean. A central peak of granite rises from the midst of 
a groop of hills, divided from each other by valleys running 
north and south. 

The chief substance of the land is granite, with beds of 
VOL. XIX. c 
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overlying tandstonc and limestone. Masses of red and grey 
granite are met with, which amioar to have been snbjwt to 
Igneous action, and are much disintegrated. The subaoil ap- 
mared generally to be clay, a stiff gravelly earth with a fine 
loam on the surface—but the rapid growth of vegetation in such 
a climate prevents a cursor)' examination, such as mine, from 

being worth much. • , l p * 1 . 

The mildness of the climate equals or exceeds that of the 
Mauritius. Ihe island is of too small an extent to feel the 
influence of “land and sea breexes,” but the steady trade-wind 
keeps the temperature cool and ei^uable. Ihe same cause 
prMuces great humidity, the quantity of rain that falls being 

Yhcrc are springs of excellent water in the interior, but on ^ 
the coast the natives arc dependent on the water coming down 
the rivulets, which, after rain, is charged with calcareous mat¬ 
ter, or tinged with iron, and in summer not unfreouently fails 
altogether. Several small cascades are found on the northcra 
side. The chief stream falls over a rock about 60 feet high, 
and shortly after enters the sea, at the I’ort of Mathurin. 

From the hilly nature of the land, the rain which falls is 
soon restored to the ocean; an hour after a shower has fallen, 
the thundering of the cascades may lie heard some distance, 
but the disturoance soon ceases, and a tiny streamlet alone re¬ 
mains. 

The “ Port of Mathurin," as the harbour is calleil, is merely 
a sheltered roadstead to leeward of the island, with the anchor¬ 
ing ground some J of a mile from the shore. There is a deep 
and tolerable large basin, with 13 to 15 fathoms water (the 
sides of which are formed by precipitous coral reefs, over which 
the breakers roll incessantly), where small vessels anchor; but 
it would hardly be safe for large vewsels, and Captain Kelly, 
of II.M.S. Conway, when on an exploring expedition in 1H44, 
preferred anchoring his ship outside the reefs, in 35 fathoms. 
An opening in the reef enables boats to go backwards and for¬ 
wards without much danger from the sun. 

There is but small tidal rise, the variation being from 5 to 
G feet between high and low water. After a hurricane, storm- 
w'aves break on the shore, but, I found, without the damaging 
effects which result from them in the Mauritius. . 

Many fruits and vegetables thrive with cultivation. Thus 
oranges, lemons, limes, shaddocks, jieas, beans, onions, turnips, 
and cabbages, arc easily reared. The banana, plantain/cus¬ 
tard apple, strawberry, and rasplierry are found wild. Yams 
and cassava, which form the bulk of the food of the inha¬ 
bitants, are native to the soil. The potato does not seem to 
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answer; it has been several times introduced, but from some 
cause or other has died out. 

Ver}’ fine Indian com is grown, and a species of mountain 
rice. Wheat and oats have never been tried. The sugar¬ 
cane and cotton-shrub grow wild, together with several kinds 
of )>alm, among which are the mountain-cabbage, cocoa-nut. 
&c. The cofree-])lant 1 did not see, bat the nature of the 
country would be favourable for its growth. The trees consist 
of tamarind and acacia, the latter growing to considerable size, 
and bearing quantities of gum. There arc also a few mango 
trees and tamarisks, and others with whose names I am not 
acquainted. 

There is, however, no great number of trees, nor any ap¬ 
proach to forest ^owth. ITic most common production found 
IS the •• Vacquah. ’ or screw-pine palm, the leaves of which arc 
so extensively used in Madagascar for making mats for the 
sugar of the Mauritius. Canes and bamboos grow in marshy 

I ilaces, but those we saw were not of elastic or su|)erior 
linds. The natives build their huts of them, and thatch them 
with the leaves of the |>alm. 

There arc no snakes or venomous creatures, except centi- 
])edcs and scorpions, which are not uncommon in the huts, but 
are seldom dan^rous. I^rgc siiiders, grasshoppers, and 
locusts arc found, but no lizards, adders, or bats, that we saw 
or heard of. Wild cattle and pigs arc said to inhabit the most 
westerly portion of the land, but in no great quantities. Wild 
cats, rats, and mice exist all over the island. 

Guinea-fowl in large flocks abound everj-where. To protect 
them (for what use is diflicult to conceive) the Mauritius go¬ 
vernment has introduced a code of Game Laws! the ab¬ 
surdity of which cannot but excite a smile at its legislation. 
There are few other land birds. The " man-of-war ” hawk 
and the beautiful •• tronic-bird *’ build their nests in-shorc. 
A great variety of sea-birds make their homes in Ac eliflTs 
and on the sandy islets, and their eggs form no inconsiderable 
portion of the f<^ of the inhabitants. Poultr>-, ducks, and 
geese have been introduced and do well. The American 
whalers exchange their flour and biscuits for them and for 
water. 

TTie seas abound with very fine fish—red and white mullet— 
“ les gros yeux” and "captain’s” fish being Ac most pala¬ 
table^ The latter form the chief portion of the exports to the 
Mauritius, and are, Iwth when fresn and salted, excellent. 

Our food for 58 days consisted of the above kinds of fish, 
with cassava. Land and sea-crabs abound. 

According to a rcjiort made by M. Bacy, a Creole gentleman 
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apiminted in 1S43 magistrate of Rotlriguez, the population 
consists of about 250 souls, one-fifth only being females ! .As 
might be expected, a sad state of immorality prevails from this 
last deficiency. It is a common thing for a woman to have 
-i or 5 husbands ; the children arc brought up together — the 
husband for the time being acting as father. The race from 
which the natives have sprung is .African and Madagascan. 
They are intensely black and ugly—with all the worst fea¬ 
tures of the lowest class of negro, 'flic original founders of the 
colony were slaves from the Mauritius. 

'ITiey are very lazy and often on the point of starvation, 
though nature so bountifully provides for them. They are 
fond of dress, and of ardent spirits, which they receive from 
the whalers in return for their poultry. . 

The great number of vessels during the last years wrecked 
on the southern reels, which run out several miles farther than 
marked on the charts. \\a» inducetl the Governor of Mauritius 
to introduce 6 Creole policemen, with a code of regulations, 
but without boats, ropes, guns, or rockets, wherewitn to assist 
vessels in distress. British goods cannot be introduced exccj)t 
after having jwid the heavy customsHlues of the Mauritius, for 
which no drawback is allowed. 'I he chief magistrate has no 

I KJWcr summarily to dispose of misdemeanors and offenew, 
)ut is required to hear and collect all evidence, and to send the 
accused and his accusers to the Mauritius. 


IV .—Notes on the Island of Cocos, and ttco of the Galapagos. 

Rear-Admiral .Sir George Sevmouk, K.C.B. (Commu¬ 
nicated by the .Admiralty.) 

[RcaiI Norember 13, 1348.] 

The Island of Quibo is altout the same size as the Isle of 
Wight. Off the points ledges of rock generally extend; but 
there is an apjicarance of an anchoring-jilacc in the intervening 
liap on the E. side, along which I proceeded in the ‘ Sampson” 
steam-vessel. The soil on the coast is good, but the interior 
is nearly inaccessible from the steepness of the cliffs and the 
tangled vegetation. AVc found traces of pearl-divers huving 
visited the shores; but there were no inhabitants, except at 
the small islet of Ranchirea, between which and the N.p. end 
of Quibo there is good anchorage. A Frenchman of the name 
of Sorget is resident on Ranchirea ; and this situation, as far 
as I could judge on a cursory view, seems more favourable for 
an establishment than any we saw on the larger island. 
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The * Sampson’ watered in the same place at which Commo¬ 
dore Anson completed his stock in 17-lG. 

Quibo is luxuriantly wooded, and would be fruitful in every 
tropical production, but for the rains, which continue from 
April till November, and which it is likely, in its uncleared 
state, must tend to render it unhealthy. * 

It is subject to calms and variable winds, e8|)ecially in the 
rainy season ; and therefore not well adapted as a (>ort of general 
rendezvous, although it may acquire more or less importance 
whenever a transit by cither of the adjoining provinces shall 
be effected from the Atlantic. 

We found the island of Cocos completely shrouded in heavy 
rain. The N.E. bay, in which the ‘.Sam|>8on’ was anchored 
• in 20 fathoms, affurus shelter from the prevailing swell, but 
is open to the N.E. We also visited the \.W. bay, where the 
landing was difficult from the swell which always rolls in there. 

Vancouver's description of this picturcsi|uc little island is 
drawn with his usual accuracy. 11 is happily placed so as.to 
supply ships, the voyages of which arc prolongs by the vari¬ 
able winds that prevail in this quarter, with water and wood 
in abundance, and also with an ample supply of fish ; but it 
does not ]X)&(c>8s cither extensive or secure narlwurs.* 

From thence we proceeded to Chatham Island in the Gala- 
pau^, and examined Stephen’s Hay, Wreck Bay, near the S.W. 
end, and the watering-place called Kresh-water Hay, on the S. 
side. The ‘ Beagle ’ and ‘ Daphne ’ here completed their water 
in 1832 and 1843; but from the swell that sets on the shore, if 
large ships frequented these islands, I think it would be neces¬ 
sary to bring water to them in a tank-vessel, and to some 
sheltered anmorage, instead of leaving them cx|) 06 ed to the 
difficulty of getting under weigh from this place, where they 
must lie close to the shore, and on the weather side of the 
island. 

Wreck Hay is inhabiteil by a native of Guayaquil, called 
here General Mena, and a person of the name of Gurney, who 
calls himself an Englishman. 'Ihey maintain themselves by 
supplying the American whalers with terrapin ; and having 
exhausted the shores of these animals, they now seek them in 
the interior, which they describe to be generally much more 
ferflle than near the coast, and to contain many water springs. 
They have put into cultivation some acres about seven miles 

* Cocot or Kullitiz** Itlomlt off a ■mall groa|i Ijinjr *0 llw parallel of 14”^ S., and 

ncrifliaii of 93^ R., ond were fomKrly occupied bjr a Mr. Rraa ai>d familf. Pritc to 
thi* tbojr arm uoiiihabited. Tba climala ia mild and hcaltbjr, _ilw tbcrmoinrtrr 
acarcoly riaing akxnro S4’ or {ailing below 73’. — rof, Comtaatider Karapthuanr, I.N. 
in ‘ Bombay Grographical Jotmal,' ISIS, p,‘dlO. — E®- 
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from Wreck Bay, which is more sheltered and has a better 
beach than the other anchor^cs. 

The French brig-of-war *1^ Genie,* in Augu^ last, dug a 
well through clay, the lava being only 8U|>crncial, but it was 
too near U>c beach, and the water in it, and in the ponds 
described by Captairt Kcllct, I found to be auitc salt. 

Having examined Post-Office Bay, in Charles Island, we 
next anchored in Black Beach tload, whence there is a uath to 
the settlement, at which there is a well about a mile and a half 
from the sea. and five miles farther the spring called the Deep- 
stone, beyond the cultivated land so well described by Captain 
Fitzroy, which I visited with Captain Henderson. 

The number of settlers is now reduced to about twenty-five, 
as the greater number have left the island, their chief occupa-. 
tion of supplying tho whaling-ships having ccase<l with the 
exhaustion of terrapin in this island. On tho lately cultivated 
farms every kind of tropical production* was growing in abund¬ 
ance ; and the adjoining lands, which had not been cleared, 
appeared to be of the same character, and to be available for 
increased means of sulwistencc if the Island were pcopletl. 

It is stated in an account of a voyage in an English whaling- 
ship, jiublished by Dr. Coulter, that he found coal in the hills 
in the interior of Chatham Island. The residents, who have 
gone over it, are not aware of its existence; but the assertion 
furnislics an additional reason for a thorough examination of 
the island. 

Volcanic action in this group of islands is so generally 
marked, and there is so much lava on the shores, that the first 
appearance is discouraging; but the result of my short personal 
examination has been to give me a lietter idea of their resources, 
if in the hands of those who would apply industry and exertion 
to their improvement. 

The climate is healthy and the heat moderate, considering 
the vicinity of the islands to the equator. 


V.— Observations on Coal in the N.E. wrt of the Island of 
Formosa. By Lieut. Gordon', of II. M. brig Royalist. 
Communicated by the Admiralty. 

[Read Jour 26, 1848.] 

The coal in the N.E. part of Formosa ap^iears to extend in a 
direction cast and west, and I have traced it through a stfcces- 

• S«« fartlxr oa lb» G«UpS|((M Ijiuda, ‘Journal of tba Royal Grofiaphi^ 
Soei««y,’ rol. Ti. p. 332 1 sisl on tW pUnti ai^ T«frlaiKia of tht Galapa^oa Archiptlaxo. 
refn Is tm papim by Dr. J. D. Hoekrr, in tb« ‘ Linnaan Tranacliow,' rol. xa. pp. 
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•ioti of pits for a distance of 6 miles, from the villafjc of 
“ Kclun^ " or “ Killon,” due cast. 

About half a mile south of this, 50 feet above the level of 
the sea, 1 obsi'rved the westernmost coalpit in the west end of 
a ran^ of hills running nearly cast and west. 

Proceeding cast, along the south side of this range, at about 
two miles distance, I examined two pita, one on the east and 
the other on the west side of a southern projection of the range, 
230 feet above the level of the sea, measured by the barometer. 

Chinamen were employed digging the coal out at the further 
end with a sort of halt pickaxe, and dragging it to the entrance 
on a sledge made out of a board., 

The coal-seam was embedded between layers of soft blue 
clavstone shale, between the layers of which iron was visible, 
but did not appear to abound. The sandstone of the neigh¬ 
bourhood was fine and of an ochreish colour. The surrounding 
soil was composed of a reddish and ochreous fine clay and sand; 
it was very rich, and, where not cultivated, was covered with 
high rank gross. 

1 ascended the hill over the pit. and was much struck 
with the appearance of the hills; the summits of all on this 
side rose abruptly to the north, and dipjicd with an inclined 
plane to the S.E. at an angle of about 25*. The sandstone, 
numerous cliffs of which presented tliemselves, also took the 
same direction as the coaC and the whole of the N.E. part of 
this island preserves the same features. 

Proceeding east along the same range, about three-quarters 
of a mile from the last pit, we again met with the coal-seam, 
situated in a similar position, and about 50 feet higher than 
the last, and about 60 to 70 feet below the summit of the hill. 

At this pit I agreed with the Chinamen to put on our 
vessel’s dccKs 100 pecul, or 5 tons 19 cwt., for 8 dollars, or 
about 6t. per ton. 

I again observed coal in an E. by N. direction from the 
above-mentioned pit, one mile distant. This was situated on 
the west side of a deep ravine running north and south, and 
probably terminating the range to the eastward. The coal 
appeared quite as go^ and as plentiful as at the pits already 
visited. 'I'he seam was 3 feet ttiick, and the height was about 
300 feet alxivc the sea. Iron appeared more abundant here. 

Proceeding up the ravine I found in several pla^ on the 
path-side coal projecting alwve the ground, and evidently the 
coiimcnccmcnt of seams. 'I’he Chinamen conducted us to the 
opposite or east side of the ravine, and pointed out on the hill¬ 
side quantilicis of coal on the surface. The height above the 
level of the sea is 250 feet. 
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From the last-mentioned pit, in a S.S.W. direction 2^ miles, 
near the Tillage of Cong Loo, coal was again observed at the 
head of a valley running to the S.E. about one mile from the 
sea and 300 feet above the level. 

The valley here ran east and west, and appeared to terminate 
where we ascended to the coal. The hills in this valley did 
not here present the same features, but the northern faces of 
them sloped down and the tops were irregularly peaked. 

About one mile to the N.E. of us rose a very remarkable 
peak, which I have named “ Dome,” and is one of the most 
prominent features of the coast. 

During m^- observations J have seen nothing but sand¬ 
stone, even in the beds of the rivers, and along the sea¬ 
shore quantities of coral. The luxuriance of the vegetaiion 
and richne«s of the soil are licyond anything I have hitherto 
laen, and the regularity of the hills throughout is verj-striking. 
Then: was, however, very little large timber, the greater 
portion of the hills being ^othed with underwood. 

No shelter presents itself from Dome Peak, east, until the 
N.E. point is nearly reached, when a small cove with a fishing 
village, runs in S E , and nearly severs the N.E. jxiint from 
the island. This is named by the Chinese, Petow, or Nose. 
All the rock in this neighbourhood is a fine blue sandstone, 
and dipt at a small angle very regularly to the S.E. 

Last year, before the existence of coal was known on this 
island, when running along the coast in lat 22° 42* N. and 
long. 121“ 00' E., wc passed, about 2 or 3 miles from what 
appeared the entrance of the river, through several miles of a 
blMkish water, apparently black with coal-dust. 

The Chinese settlement, furthest south, on the cast coast is 
in 24" 37' N. latitude, or 31 miles from the N.E. point. Just 
to the southward of this a chain of high mountains, rising 
|>crj)cndicularly from the sea ami ascending to the heieht 
about 10,000 iMt, stretch to the S.W. and «Tividc the Chinese 
part of the country from that inhabitc<l by the aborigines • 
this range terminates at the south point of the island. 'Fhe 
only port wc could discover on the east coast was that of 
So-a-ou, but it is by no means safe. 

To the westward of Kelung village I examined the country 
for upwards of 4 miles in a W., amf then in a N.W. directiou 
following the bank of a mountain stream which fell into the 
west errok of Kelung. 'I’he features of Ur- southern range of 
this valley resembled strikingly those of the range w«d^ of 
Kelung, and were even more regular, forming a succession of 
inclinations at about l.i to the S.E. and ncarlv i 

lo .h, N.W. W„. Of Keluns "lil 
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presents the same regular and remarkable features for 5 
miles, when a singular sandstone ])eninsula, rising perpendi¬ 
cularly from the sea, appears to terminate on the coast the 
r<^Iarity of the stratification. 

The country had the same rich and beautiful appearance 
and seemed more thickly inhabited and better cultivated than 
to the eastward.* 


VI .—Successful Journey to the Karakorum Pass, in Central Asia. 
By Thomas Thomson, .M.D., Assistant-Surgeon on the Bengal 
Establishment, and Commissioner to Tibet. In Extracts 
from a letter from Kashmir. 


* [R«ad Ju. SS, 1849.] 

'• ^'ou know that my intention in proceeding to the northward 
from Le was to visit the highest part of the mountain range 
lying between Ladakh and Yarkand. My road was, therefore, 
tnat followed by the merchants who trade Iwtwecn these two 
countries, who arc the only travellers on this route, Yarkand 
being subject to the Chinese government, whose system of 
seclusion is there in full force. Early in spring and late in 
autumn, the merchants, after crossing the mountain range to 
the N. of Lc, follow the course of tlic Shayok river; but a 
CTeat part of the course of this stream is deep and rocky, so 
that from June till October it cannot be forded, and hence 
during these months this route is impracticable, and another 
shorter but very mountainous road lakes its place. I scarcely 
know how to explain this road without a map. It ascends 
what I have for convenience called the N'ubra Valley, viz., 
that of a large tributary, which having been visited both by 
M(»rcroft and Vigne, is laid down in the maps, and thence 
strikes across the mountains in a N.E. direction, till the Shayok 
is gained in the upper part of its course, above the unfordablc 
mrt. In Vigne’s map there is a fancy sketch of this route laid 
down in it, though it is made much farther from N'ubra to the 
Shayok than It actually is,” 


“ Kashmir, October 8, 1848. 

“I have thus (as my last letter was written on the 7th 
of ^Vugust) a journey of two months to give you an account of. 
This has been the most novel as well a.s the most interesting 

* of ^ oosi foond mX Furmoa* bu (wen iuaual komI, baitiiif undrrgofic 

Mutrum of Bcooomic but the value of 

IM dienoTtryp tn a eommcrciAl point Oif view, is diminubed at pfceetit by the expente 
(>orUou itful it placed on boani the Koyaliat for 6a, per ton. 
wbilt the coat of delivery at Hook Kong voold be 2i. per too, and Englich oauJ at the 
•ame place telU for I/. Se.^Eo. 
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and important part of my travels, and will be better explained 
by the enclosed map than by any lengthened description. My 
letters were written from Panainik in Nubra. On the 8th of 
August I started, making two marches along the valley. On 
the 10th I entered the mountains, making an abrupt ascent 
over bare granite rocks of -1500 feet, and descending into a 
valley not quite 1300 below the toj) of the ridge. The valley, 
you will see, enters Nubra below where I left it, but its lower 
]>art is quite impracticable. On the 11th and 12th I ascended 
this valley, which was rather open and fearfully stony. The 
ravines on both sides contained glaciers, and near my camp of 
the 11th of .August a very large one just entered the valley, 
terminating at a little below 15,000 feet. On the 12th I was 
as high us 16,800 feet, among large patches of snow, and on 
the 18th I crossed the Sassar Pass, and descended into the 
valley of the Shayok. The j)ass was over an immense glacier, 
and several other smaller ones were crossed, which were very 
laborious, l)ecausc, entering the main valley from lateral ones, 
they just crossed it, but did not extend any way down it; at 
every lateral vallev. therefore, I had to climb over a huge 
mass of ice, descending in the intervals among huge masses of 
stones, 'llie pass 1 did not measure, but I guess it rather 
under 18,000 feet. 'Phe descent to the Shayok was very 
abrupt, first over the glacier, then over huge moraines, the 
leavings of the glacier when it extended farther down. My 
ramp at Sassar, as this place is called by travellers, was 15,500 
feet, and the bed of tnc river, wide and gravelly, was a^ut 
500 feet below me 'ITie country was quite desert, but both on 
the pass and round Sassar I got many plants of interest. In 
spring and autumn the Shayok valley is practicable, and the 
Yarkand merchants take that road, instead of the one 1 fol¬ 
lowed, but it is not available till the middle of October or 
thereabouts, the water being too deep to be forded. A few 
miles above Sassar two verj' magnificent glaciers descend from 
the mountains, and comjiletely cross the bed of the stream, 
which runs below them. The first of these I got across, though 
it was very rough and uneven, and the passage of the moraine 
of loose stones, which on either side rose 50 feet higher than the 
surface of the glacier, was attended with much difficulty. The 
second glacier was, however, reported quite impracticabla by 
men whom I sent on purjxise to examine it. The road to 
Yarkand till 10 years ago, when it was blocked up by these 
glaciers, lay up tlie Shayok. Now it has become ned*8sary 
to follow a more circuitous route. Halting on the l-lth at 
Sassar (on which day there was a smart fall of snow), on the 
15th I crossed the Shayok, ascended a ravine on its right 
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bank, and through an open valley, which was. though with 
very little ascent, a pass; the stream at the beginning ran 
west, terminating before half-way, when another sprung u)) 
running E. This I followed to its junction with a larger 
stream, near which I encamped. On the 16th and 17th 1 
a-scended this stream, which, after a few rocky place's, at first 
ran through a wide, gravelly valley, with high mountains and 
numerous glaciers in the ravines. On the 18th of August I 
found that the road left the valley, which had become narrow 
and rocky, and making a short, steep ascent up a gravelly 
ravine, 1 suddenly emerged upon a wide, open, soinewnat un¬ 
dulating, gravelly plain, extending 8 or 10 miles ; and on 
looking south, I wreeired a continuous range of lofty snow 
. mountains, extenuing uninterruptedly as far as the eye couhl 
reach E. and . Through these I had evidently pas.sed whilo 
following the river lied on the 16th and 17th. The northern 

t )art of this plain (the elevation of which averaged alwut 17,500 
ect, and rose in jmrts to near 18,000, so that it is, I presume, 
the hiyhest flat plain on the globe) was excavated into a wide, 
own valley, the bed of which may have l>cen 17,000 feet, and 
which was traversed by a small stream running from K. to W., 
and. as 1 was informed, joining the Shayok. ITic mountains 
to the N. were rounded, not very high, and almost free from 
snow. On the 18th I encamped at the edge of this plain, and 
on the 19th proceeded to the top of the pass w'hich was the 
limit of my journey. 1 found the road up an open, stony 
valley, terminating in a snow-bed; but long before reaching 
that. 1 turne<l abruptly to the right, and after a short, steep 
climb over lare stones, found myself on the top of the pass, 
height 18,604 feet It was quite free from .snow; but on the 
8loj>M above there were large natches in shady places, but no 
continuous snow-beds. 1 o the N. a small stream, commencing 
just below the pass, could be traced for about half a mile; at 
the end of which distance it disappeared among hills, by which 
the view is limited. Along this small strram I was informed 
the road to Yarkand lay. but through an alisolutely desert 
country, so that I had determined for this and other reasons 
not to attempt to go farther. First, this jwrtion of the 
country was thoroughly barren, and 1 knew that on the edge 
of Ihe habitable portion was a Chinese post, where I should 
have been stopped, if not seized. Secondly, from Nubra there is 
no subsistence for man or boast, and even fuel is barely pro¬ 
curable above 17,000 feet. Thirdly, I was suffering v^' much 
from the effects of the rarity of the air. which acts with great 
severity on me, producing constant head ache, always worst at 
night. 1 think I have detemiinwl the points of most interest 
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both ecoerai.hically arol botunically. 'I hc reinaindor will be 
done day from Yarkand, but cannot tdl the Russian* 

take it from the Chinese. ,>, 1 . 1 . r . 

“The natives of I-adakh and Nubra have no name for the 

extensive range of snowy mountains which runs from E.S.K. to 
W.N.W., the snowy |jeaks of which I estimate to be at least 
24,000 feet, and in general these name* are confined to locali¬ 
ties (towns or encamping places); even river* have no general 
names. The name Karakorum is confined to the range N. of 
the table-land, and in jiarticular to the jiaas which I ascend^ 
'liiis range, which probably nowhere exceeds 20,000 or -.1,000 
feet, seems an offWt from the snowy range, 20 or 30 miles far¬ 
ther W. It is curious, that though much lower than the range 
farther south, it is in fact the dividing range between the . 
central or Yarkand basin and the basin of the Indus, several 
streams breaking through to get to the Indus. Darwin, 1 
recollect, observed a similar circumstance in the two parallel 
chains of the Andes. The table-land is, as far as I recollect, 
the mo*t elevated jdatn in the uorhl. It is highest to the \\., 
but musl there dip suddenly to the valley, or rather ravine, 
of the stream which 1 had ascended, as that runs lictweeii it 
and the snowy range. To the E. it sinks very gently, almost 
imperceptibly, and it is bounded by low mountains .*> or 6 miles 
off—the average elevation of the plain is ]irobably about 17,500 
feet; and a low range of hills, which occupy its northern border, 
before the descent to the .‘^hayok, may attain a height of 18,000 
feet. Its surface is covered with small, water-worn, and angular 
fragments of all the surrounding rocks, and its sulwtance seemed 
to consist of a hardened calcareous clay, of which inasw-s alw 
occurred, rolled on the surface. The rock, where visible, is 
limestone. Altogether, the general features at once suggested 
the idea of the bed of a lake, and 1 have hardly any doubt that 
such is the explanation of this very curious tract oi country. 
North of the plain limestone reappeared, alternating with slate, 
and covered with alluvial clays and conglomerates. 

“ Botanically, 1 made many acquisitions during this journey, 
but princiiially in the earlier |iart, between Nubra and the 
Shayok- 'Ihc sjiccies were many of them new to me, but the 
forms almost entirely those of Eurojs? and North .\sia. Many 
Crucifcnc, especially Draba, Astrarali, Saxifrages, Gentitfns, 
Lychnis, Cerastrum, Thalictrum, rapaver, Potcntillse, Sib- 
baldia, &c., with Cariccs and grasses. 'Ihe most curious riant 
was a species of alsine, which formed extremely dcn.se 
and hard tufts a foot or more in diameter. It liegan to 
appear aliuut 15.700 feet, and continued to 18.000. On the 
table land the only plant which occurred was the dense, tufled 
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alsino, large green patches of which were common. I except 
the bank of a small streamlet, which produced a specimen or 
two of the common species, showing that want of water alone 
w^as the cause of their absence on the plain. The pass (of 
Karakorum) was also perfectly dry, a mass of stones without 
a vestige of vegetation, ]>hcnog^mous or ciyptogamous; nor 
did anything of the kind apjiear till at least 500 feet below, 
and close to the bottom of the valley. Here a purple-flowered 
crucifera was highest. The whole number of flowering plants 
which rose above 17,000 ft*ct wa.^ 16. 

“ I returned by the same route, and reached N'ubra on the 
2nd of Septemlier. It was originally my intention to descend 
the Shayok, but I found no prosjiect for more than a month 
, of doing so, and I could not anord to remain so long.” 

Dr. Thomson reached Le on the 11 th of September, and 
left it on the 13th, taking the most direct road to Kashmir, 
which city he reached on the 5th of October, in time to study 
the natural history of that interesting valley before the close of 
the season. 


V 11 .—Report an the River Nunez. it$ Trade and Retourcet, By 
Lieut.-Cumniander Thomas Ltsaout, R.N. (Communi¬ 
cated by the Admiralty.) 

[Bead SSnd JtoQsry, IS49.] 

At present about fifteen to twenty vessels, averaging from 
200 to 3M tons, visit the river yearly. The majority of these 
are foreiCT—mostly French. The trade is, however, in the 
hands of British traders to a great extent, the natives having 
more confidence in them, and the more respectable French 
merchants preferring dealing with them to deding with the 
petty traders of French extraction. The trade, before the recent 
troubles, has amounted to as much as -10,000/., two-thirds of 
the imports being British manufactured goods and salt, the re¬ 
mainder French small wares and German arms. The cx]K>rts 
were gold, ivory, hides, wax, and of late a large and increasing 
quantity of ground-nuts, nearly all of which arc for the French 
market. Coffee of a good quality is grown, but owing to the 
prevailing low prices is now neglected. .A consideraole part 
of the gold and ivory which formerly came down the river finds 
lU i^ay out of the l-'oulah country by new channels, as by the 
river Tanunany, Mellacouvi. &c. The slave-trade has entirely 
ceas'd in this river, and the great ilemand for labour in culti¬ 
vating the ground-nut will proliablr prevent its revival. 

1 he river bunks are inhabited f>y three distinct races, viz. 
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the the Nclloe«i, and the Landnmahs. The Bagaa arc 

a very retiring people, of i>astora1 habits, who live towards 
the mouth of the river. tWv are not in anv way mixed up 
in the recent troubles. The Nelloes, or Nelfahs, are a more 
intelligent but unprincipled race, which has emigrated from 
the north-westward, and forcibly establishi'd themselves on 
both sides of the river, from Victoria Point to Hopass, where 
they have much trade, being assisted by men of colour from 
Sierra Leone. The Landamahs arc a quiet |)eoplc, the ori- 

f final possessors of the Karcandy countr)’, but whose power is 
ast passing away under the pressure of their more warlike 
neighbours, the Sclloes and the Koulahs from the interior, whose 
trade has brought them down in great force, and who have 
made the country of late years jiay a regfular tribute to them. • 
The recent dispute which has interrupted trade apjiears to 
have been a war of succession, or perhaps a question of legiti¬ 
macy, between Toukah the elder, and Marjoryah the younger 
of the two sons of the late King of the Landamahs, wdiom all 
the traders have been accustomed to look to as the rightful 
rulers of the Karcandy counlrj’. This diiqiutc is not very easy 
for Euro]M;an8 to understand, but it ap]>ears that Toukah was 
nominated chief by Bouchaincr, a very old person, who has 
that {xiwer as a kind of high priest; but .Marjoryah, being in 
greater force, has disputed his elder brother's claim. 

I hud three interviews with Maliaden, the Foulah chief, who, 
finding that nothing was to be got from me. after much pro¬ 
crastination decided in favour of Marjorvah. The thing, I 
fear, is however by no means settled, ns both the Foulahs 
ami the French schooners of war must leave the country in 
the rainy season; and from the fact of Toukah, the unsuccessful 
candidate, having burnt his town Walkeria as soon as the 
thing was decided against him, and retired into the woods, it is 
most likely he will await the return of the Foulah caravan to 
their country, and attack them in an ambush, as was done on 
a former occasion. 

1 thought it right to call on the successful candidate, and 
took an opportunity, without expressing my opinion on his 
rights, to i\*ad to him my desire that he should protect the 
British traders in their jK?aceful rights, which he promised to 
do, as did the chiefs ot his party. I likewise gave Lantina 
Towl, a Nelloe chief, and princijial adviser of the new king, to 
understand he would be severely ]>uni8ht‘d if he acted again 
in a Itostile manner to -Mr. Bccaisc, the chief of the factory at 
Ko)>ass. The whole of tho chiefs expressed their determina¬ 
tion to protect the British traders as long as they remained 
neutral, and I have no doubt they will do so. 
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The appearance of a ship of the Grappler’s force will have 
had, in my opinion, a very l^neficial effect on the minds of the 
natives. I was visited by a great number of them, mostly 
from the interior. 

Having done all that I could in the matter, I left the river 
on the 13^, leaving there the Amaranthe and Fine, French 
schooners of war, and a Belgian war schooner, which arrived 
during the night. 


VIII.— Extract from the Reports ^ M. Hofmann, Chief of the 
^ Expedition to the North Ural. (Communicated to Sir Roderick 

I. Murchison by Admiral Lutke, Vice-Pres, of the Imp. 

Geog. Soc. of St. Petersburg.) 

[Read Jsa. sUi, I849 l} 

From Tobolsk M. Hofmann had descended the Ob in a boaL 
On the *27th of June the expedition had reached the mouth of 
the «nall river Voiker, which takes its rise in the Ural, and 
falls into the Ob in lat. 65* 50^ By this river the expedition 
arrived at the Ural range. 

“ Wo ascended the Voiker for two days, up to the place 
where our guides were expecting us with tneir reindeer. We 
croi^‘d the mountain ridge, not without risk, owing to the 
rapidity of the^torrents, \^ich the thaw had caused to over- 
flow. On the 7th of July we reached the eastern side of the 
chain, in lat. 66*. where bad weather deUined us for four days. 
On the 11th of July we separated from Stroefoki, who took a 
southern direction, and proceeded towards the N., following 
the base of the mountain chain, which here rises abruptly from 
a nake<l plain; and though it be not very high, yet, owing to 
the steepness of its slope, its wild and rugged aspect, and”thc 
nakednew of its summit, it ap]>ears much more elevated than 
it really is I do not think that the PaVUr, the highest of iU 
mountains to the N. of the 66th degree, has more than 3000 
feet of absolute elevation. Wc had scarcely started when we 
experienced the first attacks of a scourge, little dangerous in 
ap|H;arance, but to which wc nearly fell victims, viz., gnats ; 
we had to traverse a sjiacc of aliout 2® lat.. which, notwith¬ 
standing its rich pa.sturage, the nomads avoid like the plague, 
on account of the innumerable swanns of these insects, which 
torment the reindeer even to their destruction. Indeed, their 
numbers increased with the heat in an incredible manner; 
our poor beasts, which could neither eat nor rest, pined away 
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bcfurG our eyes; crcrj’ day many of them died, and one day, 
hotter than usual, we lost twenty. 

“When, on the 8th of August, wc arrived, after great diffi¬ 
culties, on the banks of the .Ussa (lat. 67® 46'^, we literally 
could not proceed a step farther. Fortunately wc soon found 
nomads, wno furnished us with fresh beasts, with which wo 
were enabled to continue our route, and arrive on the banks 
of the Kara on the 27th of August. The vicinity of the sea 
deli\'crcd us from our persecutors, but brought, on the other 
hand, cold and foggy weather, which much impedes our 

movements.Now a few words on the chain of 

the Ural. Having seen it so near to the banks of the Ob,* 1 
had imagined that it took a N.E. direction; but wc found 
that towards the parallel of Obdorsk it suddenly turns alinosf 
due E. for a distance of from 30 to 35 versts, after which it 
again resumes its primitive direction from S. to N., which it 
does not leave until lat. 68" 20', where it rapidly declines 
towards the Tundra; and from thence to the sea ranges of flat 
and rocky hillocks arc seen running from E. to W., j^rallel 
with the sea-coast, in the shape of downs. To the E. and 
N.E. the Ural is bordered by the Tundra, across which I 
observed, rising in the distant horizon, some detached small 
mountains; there is no immediate connexion l)etwcen the Ural 
and the mountains which are said to extend along the river 
Velikaya to the island of Vaipurh. I do not mean to say that 
there is no relation between the elevation of these two systems, 
but the real Ural ends here, without reaching the sea-coast. 
I have ascended the mountain which forms its northern 
extremity ; it is surrounded on three sides by small marshy 
lakes. From the top of the mountain, the sea may ho 

seen in the distance. I have nowhere seen any 

snowy mountains, but many hea]» of snow were observed in 
the mountains as well as in the plain; the country wc have 
traversed is poor both in animals and plants. . ‘. 

Several ravines in the Tundra have enabled me to examine 
the nature of the rocks : they are schist, freestone, and chalk ; 
and although 1 have not found any fossils, 1 hold them to be 
Silurian. ^Fhc mctamoqihic schists of the Ural belong to the 
same formation.” f 

• Thw raCtn to a {mioui obanrarion. M. Hofraanii, on airiTing at ibe mralh of 
tba Votktr, ba< aaloiiUhMi to 6nd bioMtlf to much nwer the chain of Ut* than 

bt had aaiicclcd. 

f For furtbor infonnalion on ibe («agra]4i]r of tba Uial, nJt Journal of tba Royal 
GoofTapbical Socialy, vol. viti. p. 3S0; and th« elaborate pa|i(r by Sir Roderick I. 
Murebuoo, with nap by J. Anowamitb, rol. ziii. p. Z69 ,—ed. 
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—Extract of a Letter rtceiccd yrowi Captain Stokks, of II.M. 
Stcana-vcssef Acheron, dated 13th June, 1848,0/ Simons 
Bay. (Communicated by the Admiralty,) 

[Retd Ju. ath, 1849 .] 

Among the most important projects afloat for the improvement 
of this colony may be incntiontKl the establishment of exten¬ 
sive cotton-|>Iantation8 at Port Natal and its vicinity. The 
plant is obtained both indigenous and from foreira seed : the 
preference seems awarded to the native |>rouuctioii, some 
specimens of which, recently exhibited at Graham's Town, are 
reported to be worth at least Is. per {lound. The cultivation 
of indigo has also been attempted. 


Country^ of the Free Laos. By Dr. Gutzlafk. 

(Communicated by Sir George Staunton.) 

[Rrad D«eantjcr 11, 1848.] 

None of the nations of Asia has attracted so little attention as 
this numerous race, though they have a written national his- 
ton which rommences a few yi-ars sulwequent to our trra. 
i hey have silently sj)road over the whole interior of the penin¬ 
sula which they inhabit, jicnetrateil through the densest 
torrats, and sulisequently cleared the land of its gigantic tn-es 
and luxuriant vegi*tation. They have likewrisc liecome exiiert 
miners, and have productsl the greater i«irt of the gold, silver, 
undropjmr which now circulate in Annam, China, and .Siam. 

Ibey are divided into many tribes, which sjieak nearly the 
same languagi\ with slight variations, and they have attained 
very-diflerent degrees of cinlisation. In the north they extend 
to the mountains of Yun-nan, Kweichoo, Hoonan, and Kwangso, 
where they are knowm under the names of Yaou. Meaiitsze 
part of them have yielded to Chinese 
subject to the sway of the mandarins, 
wnilst other tribes in the more remote recesses of the country 
retain their indei>endence, and show a fierce spirit of resistance. 
Un the liorders of China and the iionin.sula they are di.stri- 
buted in numerous townshijis. with scarcely any connexion 
ainr^g them. T]he_v are iieaceful and industrious, hut when 
gwdeil to opposition, defend tht*mselves with the resolution 
o dc^air. Towards Assam, where they have intermixed with 
he western trib<» on the frontiers of Til*et, they are most 
rude and unciviluied, and often engage in feuds with their 
Muthern n^eighlmurs. We know thmi there as Mnamareas, 
Aagas, Khamties, Singjthoos, &c. ,\11 along the Irawaddy. 
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lietwccn the Binnah dominions and the Saluen river, to the sea 
of Martalwin and the north-western frontiers of Siam, thcA are 
tht- humble vassals of Birmah. There is even l>rol»abdity 
that a commercial intercourses with Martalian will be pnulually 
established, and some Englishmen have for the first time visitetl 
the chief of Lajwung. The King of Birmah claims nine priiici- 
iialities under the name of Kosanpri. The inhabitants bemg 
much oppressetl by the Birmans, it is very prol>able that they 
will, during the ])r(»cnt troubles, endeavour to regain their free¬ 
dom. As this territor)', however, does not fall within our 
(Imription, and we liave already alluded to the tribea which 
live under Siamese and Cochin-f-hinesc rule, we confine our 
present remarks to those who are calletl by the Chinese I.aou- 
chang, and who enjoy the larwst share of lilierty, as they^ 
merely acknowledge the nominal sway of some jietty mandarins.* 
'riiey are less known than any other Law tribe, though they 
inhabit a territory of considerable extent. 

'I’he frontiers are, to the north, the pnivince of Yun-nan, as far 
as 'I’l N. lat., the Le-seen river constituting the Iwundary ; to 
the south, the tributary Laos states of Siam ; to the wt»l, those of 
Birmah; and to the iwt, the Laktho territory. Those trilies 
which arc north of N. lat. acknowlt-dge nominally the 
Chinese sway, and their chiefs, who Ix-ar the name of Thoosxe, 
are confirmed by the mandarins in their office. 

The same chain of mountains which separates Cochin-China 
from the Moi country' crosses the whole length of the land. N u- 
merous streams rise- on the eastern side of the mountains, and 
flow into Tuiikin. The western side constitutes the Himahpa, 
the classical ground of the Laos nation and frequently men¬ 
tioned in their romances. A mountain forest extends to the 
territory of Kosanpri. where it is known under the name of 
Pahinipan, and is visible as far as Amrajioora. Here the 
founders of the nation are said to have livwl, and to have ex- 
tir)>ated the wild lieasts from the territory. As these ro¬ 
mances are of ancient date, and as there is a series of annals 
commencing a few years after our lera, it is certain that the 
civilisation of this race must lie referred to a very remote eimch. 
In assigning it to a jieriod after the accession to the throne of 
China of the Hun dynasty (alwut 150 b.u.), we shall probably 
not lie far from the truth. At that time the whole {H'niqsula 
was still in a state of barliarism, and the scanty (lopulation 
lived not unlike the mountaineers of the present day. Civili¬ 
sation came at length from India, and the Shan race onl^' at a 
late |)eriod yielded to the influence of Buddhism. 

'I he mountains contain gold, silver, copjier, and iron; some 
tin anil lead have also been discovered, but in very small quan- 
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titles. The metals are |<rinci|ially sent to China, voiy little 
being exchanged with Tuiikin, Bimiuh, or Siam. 

^ ITie formts contain some of those magnificent trees of which 
\\allich diswrered the first siiocimens in Pegu. 'Ilie varnish- 
tree grows in perfection. The natives themselves understand 
the manufacture of beautiful lacquered ware, and export some 
to their neighbours. Fruit-trees are very scarce, and not 
tended with proper care. I he fan-palm alone thrives, the 
climate, on account of the great elevation «jl' the countr\’, licing 
too cold for other species. The inhabiUnts cultivaU- few 
vegeUblcs, and confine their attentioa to rice, which is of an 
excellent quality, white, and gelatinous, but grown in such 
small quantity that they are obliged to imjiort considerably 
from Birniah and the south. J hev are indebted for salt to 
their rulers, and the moment one of the chiefs proves refractorj", 
the supply is stopped, until they yield implicit submission. 

The silkworm is raised in these regions, but the silk is coarse. 
The^ natives manufacture some for home consumption, but 
receive their licst silks from Chino, which they re-ex|X)rt to 
Uirmah. Bullocks are numerous, and strung of limb, and 
though small, verv' useful for agricultural pur|Kises. The Laos 
ex|>ort many head of cattle to Avo. The principal force of the 
chiefs consists of cavalry. 

The Iwundarics of the country are ill-definid. Commencing 
at the north-eastern frontiers, where the Le seen river forms 
the boundary, we rctach the Keae principality. 'Jliis with 
the Na state fonns an extensive valley at tlie foot of stu- 
Iiendous mountains, bordered on the north by the Lo-so river, 
a tributary of the Kew-lung. The soil is fertile, and exhibits 
a great variety of vegeUtion. 'Phe inhabitanU are agricul¬ 
turists, and^ often suffer from dreadful inundations when the 
rivuleU which descend from the heighu are swollen with melted 
snow. 

Crossing the Ix>-so, which hero is a fine navigable river, we 
reach the Kanlanpa state., hemmed in between mountains, as 
well as Lun, a small territory situaUd towanls the south. 'ITie 
Kew-lung ^oins the Lo-so, and thence take's a south-westerly 
course. Ihe ]>eople arc employed in mining, and navigate 
the river downwards in frail Iwats, with the produce of their 
owq country and^ that of China. They are enterprising, and 
inured to hardship. 

Having passed the Kew-lung, we reach Lung, a narrow strip 
of lahd between frightful precipices and the river. North of 
the stream is the Yang country, an extensive mountainous 
district, interspersed with many fertile valleys. 'I’he popu- 
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lation is very siiiall itnd poor, and the inhabitants arc shut 
out from all iiitereourso with other parts of the world. South 
of it is the Chaylc country, and adjacent to it Hoc and Chay. 
All arc ruled by their own chiefs, who have no common interest 
and often opjKJsc each other. The last-mentioned districts, 
with Kwan, are situated in a long valley between the Man-loo 
river and the Kew-lung. There is a tolerable extent of cul¬ 
tivable ground, but the principal |mrt consists of barren 
rock. Beyond this* arc the Mang and Ma jirincipalitics, the 
Iwundarics of which arc, on the one hand, the river of that 
name, and on the west the Mang-leen stream. The land is 
here fertile, and the jtojmlation considerable. The most 
north-western is the M^ang-leen state, which constitutes the 
boundary towards the Laos country, subject to the Birmalui. 

'I’hc go\’ernment in the territory of the northern chiefs is * 
patriarchal, and the Chinese rule is merely nominal. The 
relationship Wtween rulers and subjects is of the most intimate 
order, and the i.aos arc strongly attached to their superiors. 
The men arc undersized, having Chinese features, and a 
yellowish complexion; the women are symmetrically formed, 
with beautiful countenances and bright eyes. Instead of being 
subject to their husbands, they generally direct the household 
affairs, and arc favourably distinguished by chastity and de¬ 
cency from those of Birmah. It is impossible to refuse the 
character of manliness to these people, and not to admit their 
great superiority over their brethren in the south. 'ITicy sel- 
«iom leave their homes, and up to this moment no Burofiean 
has trod on their soil. 

ITie difficulties of conx’eyance being very great, there exists 
little intercourse between the various distnets, and still less 
with foreign countries. The princi|>al exjorts arc either pure 
metals or various ores. Ore is taken in considcral quantUies 
to the province of Yun-nan, and occasionally finds its way to 
Canton. As the I.,ao8 arc not acquainted with the liest pro- 
cesse«, there is a great waste in smelting, and their tools for 
digging are so clumsy that only the richest ore near the 
surface will repay the labour. ’I'heir goods they transport 
on horses and bullocks. In their dealings they are very honest, 
and frequently liecome victims to the over-reaching Chinese, 
e8|)ccially in speculations in the precious metals. 

Every housewife has her weaving apparatus, and manu¬ 
factures the silk and cotton stuffs for the family. 11 is, however 
a sign of gentility to wear a Chinese vest, and the richer efasses 
arc never without a full dress of beautiful silk. 

The principalities to the cast of the mountain range, which 
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borders on Tunkin, arc of much greater extent. ITie three 
j>rincipal states, beginning from the south, arc Ninh-bicn-chaou, 
rhugri-chou, and l3on-ho. 'J'he first jirvseiits a soil of varying 
surface, stony, and unpromising; the second is intersected by 
a mountain range, ana has on the south extensive forests; the 
third, separated from the second by the Sonchav river, which 
runs into Tunkin, contains extensive and fertife plains with 

f roductive rice-fields, and stately forests to the south of the 
.eseen river. This is perhaps the liest |»art of the whole ter¬ 
ritory. Don-ho has a \'ery large |)opulation, and aljounds in 
agricultural produce. The natives are mixed with the Tun- 
kinesc race, and arc the most civilized among all the Laos 
tribes. ITie chiefs, lieing very frequently oppressed by their 
. neighbours, maintain a small army for their protection, which 
has attained sonic celebrity for horsemanship. 

So far as our knowledge extends, they have never l>een sub¬ 
jected to a foreign yoke. 'I'hcy rear excellent horses, export raw 
silk, and live a life of comfort and content. They undertake 
occasionally long journeys, and some chiefs have even visited 
Bangkok. Ujion the occasion of this visit their superior aj>- 
pearance. so unlike that of their brethren in the south, their 
wealth and intelligence, attracted the admiration of every one, 
and the Siamese could scarcely be brought to believe that 
these chiefs belonged to the same race as the Laos of the 
south. 

'I’he territory to the west is hilly and woo<ly; the population 
much scattered, and a great jmr't of the land is uncultivated, 
rhe royal tiger here takes uji his abode, the rhinoceros hnds 
shelter, and the forests swarm with deer. 

The princijial place is Leng, on the south-western extremity, 
which has been magnified into a kingdom, with eight villages 
under its control. Though the chief is nominally tributary 
to Birmah, he keeps up a constant intercourse with China, 
and many merchants of that country arc settled under his 
jurisdiction. He does not consider himself a subject of the 
(•olden Foot, but lielongs to the confederacy known in Birmah 
under the name of Ta-rout-shan. The southern parts are fer¬ 
tile and produce rice and fruits; the central parts contain 
many mountains and forests, in which is found the elephant. 
In* the north the'mountains arc said to lie very lofty. At a 
place called Bodaeyin, there arc gold and silver mines, which 
also, yield some copper. A Chinese traveller mentions like¬ 
wise a reddish kintl of sulphur and lead amongst the pro¬ 
ductions, as well as tin. The Birmans have done their utmost 
to obtain jiossession of these valuable mines, but without 
success. A small per centage is sent to .Vva annually, but 
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the Laos themselves are the real roasters, and very jealous 
of any foreigner obtaining a footing there. A great quantity 
of the precious metal goes to China for the manufactures 
of that country, and the chief is said to derive a revenue of 
350 catties of silver from the mines, a sum, if anything, rather 
underrated. ITie mandarins of Vun-nan, anxious to obtain a 
share in this great wealth, have left no arts unemployed to 
establish their masteiy over this part, but have failed, owing to 
the rivalry of the Birmans. Near the capital rubies and 
emeralds arc collected, and arc sent both to Bangkok and to 
Ava, but in greater quantities to Ava, from whence they have 
found their way to Hindustan. They arc considered of a very 
inferior description. 

The regions which border immediately upon the l*a-hima-pan . 
eastward arc less known than any other. On the authority of the 
Chinese, wo know that the states of Im and Meng arc situated 
there. 'Fhc former consists of large forests with small jiatches 
of cleared ground; the latter is of some extent, and said to 
comprise ‘28 cities. Tin is said to be found in the latter 
territory, and some rock-salt, a wry precious commodity in 
those regions, is likewise found there. The intercourse is en¬ 
tirely confined to China: the country is rich in iron and silver, 
and the soil in manv places fertile. The ]>opulntion aitjiears 
to lie consideniblc ; V^inan, the most north-western of the free 
states, is a very narrow territon’, liordering on Yun nan. 'llic 
exact geographical jiosition of the alxive places is unknown, 
and Chinese travellers give only the distances from one to the 
other, according to the number of daj-s it took them to reach 
them. For instance, they say, from I-eng to lai seven days’ 
joumcv, from La to Meng eleven days’. That so many days 
sliould be required to make such short distances sufficiently 
proves the mountainous nature of the road, and the little inter¬ 
course that exists In'twcen the various tribes. 

Wc have thus, with very insufficient guides, traversed the 
whole of the Free Laos territory. It is a very interesting 
country, and the residence of a people who more than any other 
in Asia have lived entirely to themselves. The Chinese, im¬ 
pelled by war or starvation, have repeatedly in large numbers 
immigrated to this territory, but gradually amalgamated with 
the natives, and contributed by this fusion to render the ori¬ 
ginal race stronger and superior. A few of the principal 
chiefs visit from time to time the Chinese frontier station 
with a trifling tribute, and whenever the Emperor intends 
to appear in great state, he orders them to come to the 
capiul to grace his audience with a multitude of tribute- 
bearers from all regions. This, however, is the whole extent 
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of tho excursions of the Free Laos to foreign countries, and 
beyond this they know nothing about the surrounding cm* 
pircs. It is probable that their ancestors were animated by 
a different spirit, for besides their endeavours in the sixteenth 
century to subjugate the country to the verj- sea-coast, they 
engaged also largely in trade. The ditliculties in the navi¬ 
gation of the Mekom and the obstacles presented by the many 
mountains ajipear to have checked the rejietition of a similar 
march. In 1041 some of their merchants reached Batavia, 
which induccil the Dutch company to semi an envoy, naincil 
Wusthoft, to their principal settlement, Wink-jan (Vinan ?) 
from Kainbodia on the river .Mekom. 'Fhc journey took him 
two months and 21 days, during which time he reckons that 
. he travelled 2r)0 leagues. The numerous falls in the river pre¬ 
sented great obstacles to his iirogress, and tlie boatmen had 
often to leave their barks and to proceed overland for a con¬ 
siderable distance, and then to rc-embark again where the 
river-bed was smoother. 1 Ic also passed througn thick jungles 
and over dangerous mountains. Mlic chief received him with 
high honours, but he had to |>erform the prostrations in 
imitation of the Chinese court etiquette, 'llie rountiy was at 
that time at war with Tunkin and Fegu, but earned on a 
peaceful intercourse with China. 'ITie goods which the eimiy 
found in the market (the principal object of his researches) 
were gold, iron, precious stones, lac, gum benzoin, ivory, rhi¬ 
noceros horns, raw silk, silk piece-goods, and crystals. A 
similar catalogue, with the exception of silk, is given in tho 
accounts of Chinese merchants, and such are the articles of 
trade which ]>ass the frontiers. 'I'his undertaking remained 
without results, and an attempt of tho same kind made in the 
same year by the Portuguese, who sent thither two priests, 
likewise miscarried, and the envoy was sent back without even 
lieing admitted to an audience. Previous to this enterprise 
many efforts had been made by missionaries, but without suc¬ 
cess. They were anxious to |>enetmto cither from Upper 
Kambodia or Tunkin, but could not effect their ]>iirpose. A 
few adventurers had previously lx^cn more fortunate, and 
found their way through Siam, over high mountains and 
through teak-forests, but without making any discovery worthy 
of notice. When, howci’cr, swarms of Laos in the middle of 
the sixteenth century overwhelmed Kambodia, the Portuguese, 
who,wero establislied in the factories of that country, assisted 
the natives to drive tho enemy away. In this struggle the 
King of Kaml>odia lost his life, and his realm was on the brink 
of total ruin, when the young prince, his son, under the 
guidance of these foreign merchants, after a struggle of ten 
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years, reconquered his country and annihilated the invaders. 
The particulars of this war have been dcscribc<l by no his¬ 
torian, though ]>erha]>8 worthy of being recorded as the despe¬ 
rate effort of a nation to possess themselves of a territory 
bordering on the sea. It is not probable that the Laos appre¬ 
ciated the advantages which would accrue to them if they 
could carry on trade with foreign natioas directly, 'fheir only 
impulse seems to have been to follow the Mekom to its mouth, 
and to settle on the alluvial soil along its banks, 'rhey did 
not come without their mo%'oables to the country on which their 
choice had fallen, nor did they leave their golden treasures 
behind. All tliis became a prey to the Kamb^ians. who thus 
obtained some comjiensation fur the injuries which had l)cen 
inflicted on them. The young king was so elated at his sue-, 
cess, that he sent an envoy to Malacca in 1598, partly to ac¬ 
knowledge his obligations to the Portuguese, and ]>artly to ask 
a Jesuit to reside in his territory, 'l^is request was readily 
granted, and many distinguished priests settled themselves in 
the country. Determined and ])erscvering os were the Jesuits, 
they were unable to form a settlement in the I^aos Icrritor)’, 
though they had at their command all the advantages whiw 
KamlKxlia could furnish. 

The British penetrated to this country from Pegu Wforc 
1587, and members of the Company’s factories from time to time 
visited these regions, until war and ix'bellion among the Laos 
prevented their j)rogrc8s. For more than two centuries all 
enterprise towards this distant land ceased, until the victories 
of tlic English in Birmah, and the acquisition of new territory 
again led to new journeys to the soutli-westem states. The 
age for seclusion being now past, it is by no means probable 
that the Laos will I>c able to keep themselves much longer from 
intercourse with civilised nations. 

\\ hen we com]>arc the position of the country with that of 
several others in Hindustan under the same parallel, the dif¬ 
ference is very striking. Whilst mighty conquerors have 
repeatedly overwhelmed Hindustan, this peninsula has re¬ 
mained under its native princes. '1 he Laos, who from the 
nature of their territory might have imbibed a spirit like that 
of the Afghans, have, on tl«e contrary, always been considered 
a peaceful people. Beyond incursions into the neighlxtuiing 
territory, in retaliation of prior aggre^iun, they have, with the 
exception only of iheir migration to Kambodia, remained cyiiet 
in their inapproachable mountain fastnesses. They possess 
fire-arms, and are good marksmen, but in their warlike expe¬ 
ditions they avail themselves chiefly of the bow. 

The fame of the treasures of this country has fortunately not 
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vet induced conquerors to direct their slops hither. Kublai 
heard of the mountains that produced gold, but the conquest 
of \ un-nan employed all his forces. When he finallv maue an 
irruption into Birmah from the side of western Laos, his 
army was decimated by disease, and disheartened by constant 
reverses, so that nothing could be effteted. After him the 
Tunkinese, being in possession of the southern part of the Laos 
country, cndeavourca to possess themselves of the TOld-mines, 
but they likewise met with disappointment. Many of the 
inhabitants of Tunkin were, however, permitted to settle, and 

proved an industrious race of {leoplc. Their attachment 
to Tunkin was not so strong as to make them traitors to their 
new rulers, for the Laos princes govern with i*atriarchalsimpli. 
^city, whilst the Tunkinese government has always striven to 
make its subjects slaves. 

hen finally the Chinese emperor Keen-lung, in the last 
century, determined upon seizing the gold-mines, the Birmans 
took up the cause of the Laos, and before a soldier had planted 
a standard in the countrj’ the Chinese invaders were either 
annihilated or made prisoners. So many mishaps have sjiread 
the vulgar belief that the land of the brec Laos can never be 
conquered, because some dreadful monsters guard the avenues 
to it 

The principal sources of our information about this country 
are the accounts of Chinese merchants, of which Du Haldc in 
his work on China has preserved one. The annals of the coun¬ 
try have for years liccn in the possession of Euro{ican8, but we 
have never seen a translation. They resemble the Siamese 
annals, but are difficult to understand. ITie laws resemble 
those of the Siamese in many respects, but arc more simple. 
The romances arc deficient in rhythm, but superior in detail 
when com|iared with the Siamese. Ritter has quoted all the 
European authors who have written on this country ; but their 
de«ription8 arc very imperfect, and even the names of tho 
principal states are in many instances omitted. The Tun¬ 
kinese have also given some vague accounts of this territory. 
There exists a dictionary of thU lang^uag^c in manuscript, and 
likewise a preparatory version of the New Testament. The 
language is very simple, and strongly marked by the system of 
intonation. 
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XI .—Frontiers of China totcards Birmah. By Dr. Girrzi.\KF. 

(Communicated by Sir George Staunton.) 

[Rwd Drccmbn II, I6IS.] 

Thk south-west of Yunnan received its civilization simulta¬ 
neously with the remainine northern Laos states. Amongst 
the aborigines there existed a certain community of interests 
which kept their northern enemies long at bay. Mention is 
made of their early kings, of battles fought, and of conquests 
obtained, a few traces of which may be found in the Laos 
legends. The dominion of their kings during the great 
troubles in China, until the Tang princes reduced the empire 
to order, comprised at one time ttie greater part of Yunnan, 
and enabled tneir ruler to cany his arms into Tunkin. 

The subjects of the southern potentate consisted |>artly of 
Chinese, but the greater number were of Laos extraction. 

Until the destruction of the Sung family the natives retained 
their independence. Before, however, the last scion of that 
race lost his life, the mighty conqueror Kublai 8Wc^)t through 
Yunnan, and on the Bamoo road traversed the irontiers in 
1272. Marco Polo appears to have been in the train of this 

[ irincc, and is the only Eurojican who, from personal know- 
edge, has written upon the topography of this unknown 
country. 

'fhough the inhabitants for a while were kept in awe, and 
even prevailed upon to send small presents of gold from their 
mountains to the .Mongul camp, tney soon learned to despise 
an enemy whose numbers were gradually being thinned under 
the effects of a destructive climate. To the Ming princes they 
sent but a nominal tribute, and, like their bretnren in the 
Ea.st, requested that their hereditary chiefs should be con¬ 
firmed by the Chinese authorities. Although considered as 
incorporated with China, they retain their own laws, and a 
Chinese officer is seldom seen within their territory. 

Wo left off in our description of the free I.,ao« states at the 
south-western extremity, where the Let'n river flows, and shall 
now proceed due north along the borders of Koshanpri and of 
Birmah. 

From the Man-loo river to the l>an-tsang (a considerable 
rapid stream, that falls into the Kew-lung farther south) tlmre 
extends a very wild region for about CO miles, intersected by 
the Lung-keang or Dragon river. Stupendous mountains 
covered with eternal snow extend here from east to west. 
Some of the valleys arc difficult of access even to the hardy 
mountaineers themselves, who, with the agility of the chamois, 
leap from rock to rock, unmindful of the precipices below 
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them. The population is scanty, and the more remote tril)e8 
live in a savage state; but along the valleys of the above 
nvers the population becomes more dense. The communities 
are, however, so small, and obey so many masters, that the 
trwt has yet received no general name. 1 he climate is too 
subject to sudden changes and too rigorous to encourage here 
the production of man^ plants; medicinal lierlis arc however 
abundant, and wild animals of every description arc frequent. 

Quite different is the state of the territory included lictween 
the I.an-tsang river to the west, and the Nan-ting to the ea.st. 
This whole tract constitutes one large fertile valley, where a 
dense and wealthy agricultural pouulation covers the well 
irrigated soil. The ling principality is small, whilst the 
dvang-ma, one of the largest governed by the Laos chiefs, ex¬ 
tends far to the frast. The inhabitants are orderly, emulating 
the Chinese in their industry and the care with which they 
cultivate their fields. ' ^ 


^arcely, however, is the Nan*ting passed, when nature 
a^in appears in all the wildnes-s of mountain scenery. Pro¬ 
ofing 40 or 50 miles more eastwardly, wc meet with the first 
Chinese settlement of Chin-king. 

We have now arrived at the banks of the Ixxi kcang, which 
IS even here a very coasiderablc stream. If the accounts of 
Chinese geographeni lie correct, it takes iU rise in Kokonor, 
the land of springs and fotintains, in the 32nd degree of N. 
lat., and receives many other rivers before it reaches the 
oirmnn frontier. It is there known under the name of'I hau- 
Icuen and having traversc'd that country through its whole 
length, it falls, known as the river Saluen, below the town of 
Martaban into the sea. Already in the I-aos territory it is a 
brf and deep stream, not inferior to the Kew-lung'in size, 
and navigable by raffs and long lioats. In Yunnan it likewise 
mms a stream of mme importance, and is navigated by native 
boaU After having passed through Koehanpri iU character 
entirely changes, and it becomes a sluggish stream, full of banks 
and shallows. The tide runs up lOO English miles, and vessels 
of small draught may ascend about 70. It skirts through- 
^t the whole course a ridge of mountains, extending from 
Yunnan and ending in aliout the 8“ 20' lat. A great part of 
the Course of the river lies through a frightful wilderness, and 
Mcnes of natural grandeur scarcely equalled in any part of 
Asia., The mountains, covered with trees of immense height, 
gye to iU banks a dark and sombre hue, and the undenvuod 
affords shelter to the royal tiger anil other Iiea-sts of prev. (^n 
entering ^ unnan the valley of the river widens, and affords 
room for human habita'ions, and even here and there a town. 
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'I'he fir*t place on approaching the I>ao8 territory is Yung- 
chong, a town rendered noted by late tragical events. The 
greater part of the inhabitants, especially in the I’aou-shan 
district, arc Mohamnjedans, who, haring olfendcd i^oinc other 
sects in the neighbourhood, the latter laid siege to the villages 
of the former, burnt a number of their houses, and exacted a 
heavy ransom for their lives. 'I’he impunity with which this 
was done encouraged the victors sul>sequently to a repetition 
of similar outrages. They again invaded their territory, and, 
to justify their proceedings, gave out that the Mohammedans 
were in a state of rebellion, 'lliis assertion was supjjorted by 
Chinese troops, who appeared to put down the supposed insur¬ 
rection. Instead, however, of investigating the matter, the 
commanding officer promised a fx’rfect amnesty, if the Moham-. 
medans would surrender their arms. This having been done, 
the soldiers penetrated during the night into tne city, and 
murdered nearly ten thousand of the inhabitants. Many families 
fled to the Birmah territory, and others died of starvation in 
the mountains. The Chinese commander rc|)orted that he had 
gained a splendid victory, and was in consequence raised to 
nigh honours. All the officers were recomjKmsed for their 
cfmrts in quelling the rebellion. Subsequently to tliis destruc¬ 
tion of life and property in this formerly flourishing region, 
an intelligent .Mohammedan proceeded, in 1847, <hrcctly to 
Peking, tnerc giving a true statement of the course of events, 
when the Emperor immediately ordered an investigation to 
take place, which will very likely- result to the advantage of 
the sufferers, and ensure this persecuted sect the re-jiossession 
of their former jirojierty. 

From the Ixw-keang the Cliinesc T>ao« frontier extends two 
degrees west, through a richly watered country abounding in 
verdant fields, and a large ymjiulation. Through this ter¬ 
ritory alone the communication with the peninsula is prac¬ 
ticable, fur in all other parts the mountain range's present 
im|x’nctrablc obstacles. Immediately to the north of the 
Loo-keang we find the Chay-fang territory, a small fertile spot, 
washed on the north by the Che river, one of the feeders of the 
Lung-chuen-: the latter empties itself, in the Birmah territory 
at Katha, into the Irawaddv, and is a considerable stream, 
having, before leaving the Chinese frontier, received the Kang- 
wan river. Between these two tlicre is a small state called 
Maow, containing many extensive valleys, the impulation of 
which is wholly agricultural. 

SVe have tben to traverse the f%-sa state, haring in the 
north the Ha^pfh river, which falls, at the celebrated city 
Bamoo, into the Irawaddy. This country is towards the west 
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hilly, but exhibits in the o|)]>osito direction a long plain, 
through which passes the great thoroughfare towards the south. 

Wo now come to those regions unknown even to Chinese 
traders, and which are entirely under native chiefi, who ac¬ 
knowledge no authority but their own, and defy the whole 
power of the mandarins. These tribes are, without doubt, of 
lartar origin, having nothing in common with the Laos, cither 
in religion or language. 

The laios state most to the north is Chantat, a country richly 
watered by the Chin-tung-to. the T5-ho, and the Pin-lung-ho 
or Betclnut livcrs. which, running north, fall into the Ilae-pih. 
In the 2f)tli degree of N. lat. the habitations of the Laos 
cease, and wilder tribes, resembling the TibcUns, occupy the 
mountains of the country. Although Birman maps extend 
their dominion io the 27th dt'gree of lat., and over three to 
four dogri^ of longitude (95 -99 ), this jiortion may truly be 
called a debatcable ground. Even the Chinese government 
has never sorted any right over this people, and the manda¬ 
rins know them only by the name of Kew or Noo. 

Father westwaril we again meet a land of rivers and of 
fertile valleys, llie Mun-tsoo river flows in a southerly direc¬ 
tion, the I^-tsoo, more to the west, runs nearly parallel, and 
k* u frontiers fonn the Ch5-to-muh-t8oo river, 

which besides receives a branch from the west—the Chil-tsoo. 
Alon^ the banks of each river run chains of mountains. 
Nothing u known concerning the course of this river after 
entering the debatcable ground of the Birroah territor)', but it 
^ of the principal feederBof the Irawadilv. 

I he course of the P5-Uan^-poo and of the Va-lo-tsang-Mo 
O i*an-poo), both of which enter the western extremity of the 
Btrmah frontier, is equally unknown. Both arc lar^e rivers, 
the former flowing south receives in Tibet many tributart' 
streams, while the latter runs south-east, and, on reaching 
the frontier, south. 'Hiese rivers form i»vrha])s by their jun^ 
tion the Shan-la-wade. or the Kia-vu-dua-pu of the Birmans, 
which IS the jirincipal tributary of the Irawaddy. To supiiose 
for a moment that they are lost in the Birman country would 
lx* in defiance of reason, and the sources of the Irawaddy have 
own traced about 5l) niiK-s north of a iirincipal Borkhamti 
\illgge, in the '27° 30', N.E. of the Brahmaputra. Here 
^^kI"*** I subject until the frightful mountains of 

1 ibet and Kokonor have been traversed, and the course of the 
rivers more scientifically investigated. 

The inhabitants of this part of the country belong to the 
mixed {xipulation of Kokonor, represenU'd to be the de¬ 
scendants of the Mongols, and quite a different race from the 
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Laos. They are brave and fond of war, but superttitious 
believers in Lamanism. Under this scour^ they honour their 
spiritual ^idcs as the incarnation of Budha, ol^y them in all 
tnings, and consider no sacrifice too great to satisfy their desires 
or conciliate their goo<l will. The most absurd laws enacted at 
L'hassa are here considered sacred. ITic Chinese government, 
well aware of the impossibility of conquering this country by 
means of physical force, has made superstition the engine fur 
obtaining power, and homage to Budha and implicit obedi* 
once to Chinese imwer have liecome here identical. 

Considering the fertility of the vullcj-s, the agriculture of 
these tribes is at a very low point, and much excellent land is 
uncultivated. The dresses of the people are homespun, and 
made of the coarsest materials; but the richer classes indulge 
in Chinese silk, and the clergy make use of the best safron-' 
coloured satins. While the houses of the inhabitants arc mere 
hovels, the monasteries and pagodas are carefully built. 

Of tlic Birman frontier our knowledge is very scanty. The 
eastern ]iart is the best inhabited and cultivated, but the peojde 
are subject to grinding oppression on ihe part of the Birman 
government. Many of these I,aos visit the fair at Uangoon, 
though forU* days’ distant, with the productions of their 
country. They export lac, varnish, ground-nuts, lead, gold 
and silver in ing;ots. Iron is found in large quantities. 'Jlic 
I.Ans have lately opened an intercourse with Martaban, and 
will probably, on finding security of person and property, come 
to that market in greater numbers for the manuGactures of 
Europe. 

'ilic most celebrated place to the south-west of Yun¬ 
nan is Bamoo, the grand emporium between Birmah and 
China. It lies in lat. 24 9', long. 96° 45', on the Irawaddy, 
at its junction with the Hae-plh. The inhabitants are prin- 
ci|ally I..UOS, but the princiital merchants are Chinese, witb an 
intermixture of Birmans. C’otton. ivory, betel-nut. birds’ nests. 
See., form the principal imports into China, in exchange for 
manufactured goods, teas, paper. See. Hundreds of merchants 
from Yun nan assemble at this idace, and many visit even 
Amera]ioora towards the arrival of the caravan. Cotton is the 
great article of demand. The Chinese bring their goods over 
the mountains on {mnies. The communication seems to be 
ca»', and the risks of a long land transportation comjiaratively 
trifling. 'This route is the only practicable one into China in 
this quarter, and was known to tW Monguls at a veiy early 
period. Keenlunr. a successful monarch of the last century, 
heard with envy of the treasures of the far south. Victorious 
in the north-west, he had subjugated the sturdy Turkomans 
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and Eluths, and naturally concluded that the feeble natives of 
Uirmah would nut bo able to resist his invincible forces. 

The cabinet at Peking waited but an opportunity to com¬ 
mence the war, and one soon offered. A Cninesc merchant, 
by the erection of a brid^, roused the suspicions of the Birman 
authorities, who accused him of evil designs, and deprived him 
of a great part of his property, lie applied to his government 
for redress, and received the assurance that he should be 
satisfied to the utmost of his wishes, although the g^ovemment 
of China as a rule jiay no attention to the claims of native 
merchants upon foreigners bevond their frontiers. When, viz. 
in the last century, thousands of Chinese were murdered by 
the Dutch at Batavia, the only remark made was, “ that 
Cfovernment could not interfere in behalf of men who had 
•abandoned the graves of their ancestors.” On a similar occa¬ 
sion. when several hundred Chinese, in 1833, cngagoil in culti¬ 
vating tea in Java, were said to have been surrounded and 
cut down by the Dutch, no notice whatever was taken of this 
matter, although it was animadverted upon in the strongest 
terms by the ])euplc in the neighbourhood of Macao. In the 
Birmah case, however, the silver-mines (the value of which had 
been much over-rated) acted as a great inducement for inter¬ 
ference. 

The case of the above-mentioned merchant was still |K?nding, 
when a Chinese caravan, in a quarrel with the natives, lost one 
of its number, fhey asked for redress, and hush-money was 
offered thorn according to Birman custom, but refused, and a 
Chinese armv anpeared on the northern banks of the Hae-plh 
to 8up])ort the demand for redress. Several I,ao8 chie& who 
had fled from Birman oppression were in the Chinese camp, 
and tendered their allegiance to the Celestial Empire. Bainw 
wa.s delivered up to the invaders without a blow, and the army 
having crossed the river, the governor of Kaung-toun (no 
doubt a Shan) went over to the enemy in 1763, but the city 
itself held out. 

Instead now of boldly advancing into the country, the 
Chinese troops halted before this town, while their General, 
Yin. Knt a ^astful account of his victory to Peking, thus 
affording time to Shin-bu-ycn, the warlike monarch of Birmah, 
to dispatch a considerable army to the defence of the frontiers. 
Erf, however, the Birman army could reach its destination, the 
Chinese force had been already thinned by the desertion of 
the I,aoH auxiliaries, by disease, and by hunger. Having sus¬ 
tained but one attack {rom the Birmans, the Chinese retreated, 
and only a small remnant snccecded in reaching the banks of 
the Kew-lung. 
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But Kcenlung was a j>rincc of a firm determination. Aware 
that the Birmans, in i767, engaged in a war with Siam, 
were besieging the capital of that country, he ordered an 
experienced general again to march upon Bamoo with an 
immense army, whilst another corps traversed the frontiers to 
the north, near the Tsanta river. But a large reinforcement 
was sent by the Birmans up the Irawaddy to the relief of 
Kaung-toun, a second time besieged by the Chinese. Akwei, 
the general-in-chief of the latter, was considered the greatest 
of the Chinese commanders. Assisted by several I.af36 princes, 
he penetrated far into the country, until at length the army 
became entangled in the jungle, and suffered extreme hard¬ 
ships. Epidemic diseases made their appearance in the camp, 
ana thousands were carried off, whilst the Birman forces, being 
constantly recruited, grew bolder evciy day. A most disas-* 
trous retreat then fofiowed, and the wnole road and forests, 
through which the Chinese retired, were covered with the 
dying and the dead. Under such circumstances the chiefs of 
the Chinese (amongst whom was an imjierial prince) made pro¬ 
posals for peace. This was agreed to in Di'ccmber, 1769, and 
they were permitted to retreat with the remains of the army. 
The ancient frontiers were thus retained, the former relations 
re-established, and the Laos tribes returned to the Birman 
sway. In 1787 a Chinese embassy arrived in Birmah, and both 
countries recommenced their former political intercourse. The 
ambitious hopes entertained by Keenlung of laying a firm 
foundation of his power in the south, and of extending his 
dominions to Hindustan, were thus finally frustrated. 
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A P P E X D I X 

No. I. 

Jifeauitr on the Western or Edoor 'Priben, inhabitinif the Somali Coast* 
of N.-E. Africa, tcith the Southern branches <f the family of 
Darrootl, resilient on the banks of the li'ebbe Sliebeyli, commonly 
atlled the River ff ebbe- By Lieut. C. J. Ckuttkndkn, Indian 
Navy, Aasistunt I’olitical .Agent at .Aden. Dated Aden, I'ith 
May, 1.S48. (Coininunicatcd by Sir Charles Malcolm.; 

, fRnd Not. 19, I84».] 

Dl'rino the time that I wa* cinployed at the wreck of the 
Kast India Cumpany’x stcam-lrigatc Meninun, at Has Assair, 
on the N.E. coast of Africa, I employed mj'self in obtaining 
what information I could, relative to the tribes on the coast, 
which I had the honour to forward to (ioveniment on my 
return. As, however, I have since that time had further 
opimrtunities of visiting the different branches of the Somali 
tribes, I now beg to oner a few remarks in addition, relative 
chiefly to those trilies inhabiting the African coast westward 
from Burnt Island, and distinguished among the windward 
tribes as the “ Edoor.” 

From Has Hafoon on the eastern coast to Zeyla, the country 
is known by the name of the Bur e Somal; and it is divided 
between two great nations, who both tracing their origin from 
the .Arab province of Hadramaut, arc yet at bitter ana endless 
fend with each other. ITie iirincijial of these two great fami¬ 
lies is that to the eastwaru, or windward of Burnt Island. 
The other extends from Burnt Island or Bunder Jedid to 
Zeyla, and is divided into three great trilies, namely, the 
Haber Gerhajis, the Haber Awal, and the Haber el Jahleh 
(Haber meaning the sons of), who were the children of Isaakh 
by three wives—the said Isaakh having crossed over from Ha¬ 
dramaut some time after his countrymen had founded the na¬ 
tion to the eastward, and settled at the town of Meyct near 
Burnt Island, where his tomb exists to this day. The eldest 
branch, the Halier Gerhajis, was put in {lossession of the frontier 
mountains of Kooleis and Woohur to the southward, and the 
other \wo brothers were placed on either side of them :—the 
Halwr Awal establishing themselves on the low lands from 
Bcrliera to Zeyla and the Haber el .lahleh locating themselves 

* For iW M«p of Um Somali country nJt th« la«t rolniiM at Uiii Jounuil.—Ko. 
'vOL. XIX. K 
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at Kurrum, Enterad, Unkor, and Hcis, four small ports to the 

eastward of Bcrbcra. ... • • .u u 

•nic tract of countr)- thus subdued, yet remains m the hands 
of the posterity of Isaakh. The Galla tribes of the Esa Somal, 
and f lidr Bcersi to the westward, profi’ssed the faith of Islam 
and were permitted to retain their possessions. Of thero 
tribes, the Oidr Bcersi limit the Halier Awal to the westwa^ 
and arc bounded by the Esa Somal, a very numerous horde, 
nominal Mohammedans, extending as far as Hurrur to the 
S.S.W., and to the borders of the Weema and Dunkali coun¬ 
try to the westward. The remaining Galla tribes cither be¬ 
came mixed up with their semi-Arab conquerors, or were 
driven across the Webbe river. I ought to say, one of the 
Webbe rivers, for there apjioar to be three or four, though thp 
princijial branch, and that to which I allude, is doubtless the 
Shcbeyli, a river* takinj'its rise in the province of Gurari, 
and which, making a considerable curve to tne N. and E., finally 
loses itself in the sand below Mukdesha, not far from the sea. 

Meanwhile the nation to the eastward had not been idle. 
Tho Mijjerlhainc and Ahl Oor Singally secured the whole sea¬ 
board from Hafoon to Bunder Jedid. The Hulbahantah esta¬ 
blished themselves on the prairie land south of the lofty range 
of the Oor Singally mountains. The tribe of Murreyhan took 
possession of ihc country of Nogal, abounding in myrrh of tho 
finest quality, whilst the Ahl Ogahden, Girrhi and Burtirri, 
occupied the country to the westward until they reacheil to 
the south of Berbera. The southern lioundary of the four last- 
n.imed tribes of Ihirrood was the river Webbe or Shebeyli, 
which thus defines the Somali country from near Mukdesha on 
the eastern coast, to twelve days’ ^oum^- S.S.W. from Zej-la. 

1 have been assured by many of the Gidr Bcersi that in the 
mountains forming the southern liarrier of their country there are 
many wonderful ruins of stone and chunam, the work of former 
ages, and aliounding in inscriptions which no one ran rt‘ad. How¬ 
ever teinjiting this description may apjiear, it must be received 
“cum grano," for after a careful search along the coast from 
Cape Assair to Zeyla, 1 have not succccdcu in finding any 
remains of antiquity, save the aqui-duct at Berbera, elsewhere 
mentioned in this memoir, nor is it likely that an illiterate 
savage would be able to distinguish an inscription from an 
ornamental border on a stone- It is, however, to be boi>cd 
that an opportunity will be afforded of examining this very 


* C4ll«l bjr Ii«ut. Chrirtaptwr tli* Haiun'a Rirn. I am aiaami b; masjr iIm 
S.iaia)it «be \ui<rt trada^l b«rnHl Hatnir, that Iha lbn» rirfn, tba Juh, or W'rbbe 
(iaiHuwh, riir Shrhrjrli, and lha Hawmali, all taka thrir riaa in lha monnIaUa ot Bofaioa. 
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interesting country. Interesting it must be for many reason*; 

tho potKibility of inscrijttions—the extensive coffee districts__ 

the probability of tho more northerly rivers, that reach the sea, 
either flowing close round or taking their rise in the moun¬ 
tain*—and the certainty that no Kuruix-an foot has hitherto 
travetwl this part of the country. 

In February last year, a feud between two tribes near Berbera 
induced one—the.\ial Vunus—to settle inland from a small road¬ 
stead culled Buu’l Harr. Here a few traders joined them, and 
having left tlieir women with the old men and children at the 
encampment inland, the men descended to the beach, to carry 
on their trade; whilst thus employed, and unsuspicious of any 
danger, a foraging party or “ Ghuwio ” of about 2 .t 00 Esa 
womals attacked the camp inland and put every one to the 
sword; men, women, and children were indiscriminately mns- 
Mcred. The Aial Yunus, paralysed by this catastrophe, were 
fain to send for assistance to their brethren at BerU ra, and 
marching shortly aOer inland, met with a fresh body of tho 
Lsa, preparing to make a second descent, of whom they slew 
above G.'iO men. '' 

The city of Hurrur, in the province of that name, though 
hardly in the Somali country, is closely connected with it by 
ite commerce, csi>ccially by iu slave-trade. .Mr. M‘Quecn, in 
his valuable ‘Geographical Survey of .Africa,* places it, in my 
opinion, too far to the southward and westward. It is 8 days’ 
JourntT for a kafila of cameU from Zeyla to Hurrur, and 9 
Berbery and this would place it in about latitude 
y 22^ N. and longitude -12® 35' E. 

A tr^ition exists amongst the iieopic of Hurrur, that the 
prosperity of their city depends upon the exclusion of all 
strangers not of the Moslem Hiith, and Christians are especially 
intcrihcted. F roni what I have been able to gather, tne tra- 
vellcr would hardly be repaid the risk and fatigue that he 
would have to undergo, and if he travelled as an Eurotican, 
he would be exposed to much insult and ill-feeling from the 
bigoted ruler and inhabitants of the place, who, sunk in the 
lowest ignorance, still plume themselves upon their suiwrior 
sanctity, ns followers of the true faith. 

. founded in all probability during the reign 

r ^ 1 Magnificent, when the Turlcs held possession 

** hereditary, and held by an Emir, all of wnose male 

relatiVea, as was formerly the case in Shoa, arc dosely imprisoned, 
ns a guard against domestic treachery. The Emir's house is 
|>cr|x*tuany surrounded with guartls, and no one dares to pass 
the gate of the court-yard mounted, or at a walk. He must 
cover his face and run. The F3mir’s guard is compoKeil of 

252J5 
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pcrhap GO matchlock-men. and he has also a body of native 
Mieannen in his pay; a few rusty old iron guns lyingou/«</e the 
walk with their muzEle* pointed towards the Galla country, 
arc quite sufficient to keep these unruly savages from entering 
the city, but the flocks and herds are frequently carried on 
close to the walls. The city is described as larger than 
Mokha, and situated in a fertile country, but is fast decaying. 
'ITiough many large and well-built houses of mud and stone 
are still to l)e found, the majority of the people live in huts 
made of mats and reeds, with a thorn fence round them. T. hero 
arc five gates to the town, the whole of which arc locked 
nightly with the most Jealous care, and the keys carried to the 
Emir's house, a precaution which, seeing that about 20 yards 
of the wall an* knocked down, u{>i>ears rather excessive. Tho 
“ Ashraffi,” stamped at the Hurrur mint, is a coin j)eculiar to 
the ]ilacc. It is of silver and is in value the 22nd part of a 
dollar. The only specimen that I have been able to ])rocurc 
Uirc the date of 910 of the Hegira, with the name of the 
Emir on one side, and on its reverse “ La Illahi il Ullah.” 

The coflcc districts are described as lying amongst a low 
range of mountains near Hurrur, and to the southward. The 
quantity exported is very large, and the quality fully equal 
to that commonly sold as \lukha. Bt“aides coffee, Hurrur 
exports white cotton-cloths, used as dresses by the wealthier 
classes. They arc known by the name of “Tobe Ilurruri,” and 
consist of a double length of 11 cubits by 2 in breadth. They 
have a deep border of various colours, of which some arc very 
good, especially the scarlet.* The cotton of which they are 
made is grown at Hurrur, and the price of a really good dress 
is from five to eight dollars: on the windwanl coast, one of these 
dresses is considered a handsome ]>re8ent for a chief, and I have 
Iteen offered a horse in exchange fur one of moderate quality. 
A few silk Ixionges arc also manufactured at Hurrur, and I 
was assured that the silk is brought from the countries south 
of Sh6a; cardamoms, gum-mastic, myrrh, a small quantity of 
manna, saffron, and safllower, with the articles alMivc men¬ 
tioned, comprise the extent of the Hurrur trade, so far as 
regards pro<lucc; but the most valuable branch of commerce 
is the export of slaves from Guragi and Habeska. 

The duties levied at Hurrur arc 10 j)er cent, on iiilport 
and cxjwrt, and a further tax of 6 imundt of brass or 2J dollara 
is laid on slaves of both sexes. The country in the vicihity is 
described as well watered and fertile, and between the city and 
the port of Zeyla the traveller crosses six small mountain- 

• TW Htitnir elmh m cmiMilcml fully tqual lo that nuniifactimd iu SliSa. 
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Zeyla — Slave-trade. 

streams flowing to the south-east, viz., Nahr Nugu>h, \ahr 
Shuktheyeh, Nahr Subbiti, Nahr Shefer Annan, Nahr Billuo, 
Nahr Hamer. 

Zeyla, the sea-jwrt of Hurrur, but under the dominion of 
the ShcrifF of Mukha for the time being, is a miserable mud- 
walled town, containing some 12 to 15 stone houses, 180 huts, 
and 750 souls. It is situated on a low sandy point, nearly level 
with the sea, and its nearest well of drinkatdc water lies at a 
distance of 7 miles. A vessel of 250 tons cannot approach 
within a mile of the town, and the anchorage is shallow and 
diflicult of entrance after sunset, on account of several reefs. 
Zeyla, no doubt, originally was intended to serve as a st‘a-|>ort 
for Hurrur, for of itself >t apja^ars to be worth little. There 
,are no remains of antiquity to bo found either in the town or 
neighbourhood, and I should not assign an earlier date to the 
setUement than a.d. 1500, or shortly after the occupation of 
Yemen by the 'I’urks. 

'Fhe kingdom of the Imam, like most other native principali¬ 
ties, having fallen into decay, the town is now under the autho¬ 
rity of the Sheriff of Mukha, who has the jKJwer of displacing the 
governor, should he think fit, but who yet receives no ]«irt of 
the revenue; —this is farmed out, and the present chief, Hadj 
Shermarkhi Ali Saleh, jrays annually to Synd Mahomed el 
Uhor at .Mokha the sum of 750 German crowns, and reserves 
all that he can collect above that sum for himself. 

Zeyla levies a tax of one dollar u|)on each slave exjwried 
from Tajoiira, or imported from Hurrur, and afterwards sold 
at Berbera. Formerly Zeyla obtained but three quarters of a 
dollar ^rer head, the Sultan of Tajoura receiving the remainder; 
but this has of late fallen into disuse. 

ith reference to the slave-trade, the ]KMition of Zeyla is 
imjwrtant. It is the sea-port of Hurrur, and it commands 
Tajoura and Berbera, the only available ]ilares of export: and 
when the time arrives for the final snjipression of the slave- 
trade on the north-eastern coast of Africa, the numerous advan¬ 
tages held out by ZcHa will be duly n]ipreciatcd. Hurrur 
dc|icnds for its foreign supplies solely on Berbera and Zeyla, 
and were these two ports cut off from the merchants, so far os 
regards the sale of slaves, it must prove a death-blow to the 
slwe-commcrce through that province from Abyssinia and 
Guragi. Berbera once forbidden, Tajoura is the only remain- 
ing/iutlet, and that outlet, thanks to the marauding habits of 
the KsaSomal anil others, is much'more frequently closed than 
ojien. 

'Ilie Haber Awal, as I have before stated, uccu]iied the 
lowlands between Berbera and Zeyla, a fertile tract of couu- 
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try with aoveral low ranges of bills, and avcramng perhaps 
40 miles in depth, to 90 in length- 'Ilic numR'r of sheep, 
goats, shc-camels, &c., found on these plains, is perfectly in¬ 
credible, fully realizing the account given of the flocks and 
herds of the patriarchs of old, fur many of the elders of these 
tribes own each more than 1500 she-cainels, and their sheep 
arc innumerable; asses are very numerous, and most admirably 
adapted to the country. The camels arc small and weak, and 
are never used for riding, except in a case of sickness or a 
wound, 'fhe Haber Awal luivo no chief. The customs of 
their forefathers arc the laws of the country, and appear to be 
based upon the simple jirinciple that might gives rignt. Theft 
is punisliable with the loss of the right hand, and Airtunatc it 
is for the Haber Awal, that this is not insisted u|>un, fur 
they arc the most inveterate thieves that 1 ever found on 
tlie coast. They wear the “ Kcesh ” or ostrich feather after 
slaying a man, but speak with abhorrence of the Esa custom of 
mutilation after (and sometimes before) death. 

'lliut Berbers has existed ns a port of great trade fur several 
centuries, 1 conceive to be almost sufficiently ]>roved by the 
fact of its licit^ an annual rendezvous for so many nations,- 
and from the time for this great meeting having been chosen 
so as to suit the set of the Red Sea and Indian monsoons. 
But, with the exception of an aqueduct of stone and chunam, 
some nine miles in length, Berlicra exhibits no proofs of an¬ 
tiquity; and the extraordinary remains of buildings, castles, 
reservoirs, &c., still found at Aden, Hisn Ghirab, and Nukab 
el Hajar, have no place on the sandy shores of North-East 
Africa. 

The annual fair is one of the most interesting sights on the 
coast, if only from the fact of so many different and distant 
tribes being drawn together for ii short time, to lie again scat¬ 
tered in all directions. Before the Towers of Berbora were 
built, the place, from April to the early part of October, was 
utterly deserted, not even a fisherman toing found there; but 
no sooner did the season change, than the inland tribes com¬ 
menced moving down towards the coast, and preparing their 
huts for their exiiected visitors. Small craft from the jiorts 
of Yemen, anxious to have an op]K>rtunity of purchasing lieforc 
vessels from the Gulf could arrive, hastened across; follow/nl, 
alwut a fortnight to three weeks later, by their larger brethren 
from .Muscat, Soor, and Ras el Khyina, and the valqably 
freighted bugalas from Bahrein, Bussorah, and Gracn. Lastly 
the fat and wealthy Banian traders from Porebnnder Man- 
davie, and Bombay rolled across in their clumsy kotia^ and 
with a formidable row of empty ghee-jars slung over the 
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quarters of their rcasels, elbowed themselves into a prominent 
position in the front tier of craft in the harbour, anu, by their 
superior capital, cunning, and influence, soon distanced all 
competitors. 

During the height of the fair, Berbera is a perfect Babel in 
confusion, as in lungoages ; no chief is acknowledged, and the 
customs of bygone years arc the laws of the place. Disputes 
between the inland.tribes daily arise, and arc settled by the 
8i>car and dagger, the combatants retiring to the leach at a 
snort distance from the town, in order that they may not 
disturb the trade. lx>ng strings of camels are arriving and 
de|tarting day and night, escorted generally by women alone, 
until at a distance from the town; or an occasional g^up of 
dusky and travebwom children marks the arrival of the slave- 
kafila from Ilurrur and Kfat. 

At Berbera the Guragi and Hurrnr slave-merchant meets 
his correspondent from Bussorah, Baghdad, or Bunder Abbas; 
and the savage Gidr Beersi, with his head tastefully orna¬ 
mented with a scarlet sheepskin in lieu of a wig. is si'cn peace¬ 
fully bartering his ostrich-feathers and gums with the smooth¬ 
spoken Banian from Porebunder, who, prudently living on 
board his ark, and locking up his puggree, which would 
infallibly be knocked off the instant he was seen wearing it, 
exhibits but a small portion of his wares at a time, uniier a 
miserable niat-shed on the lieach. 

By the end of March the fair is nearly at a close, and craft 
of ail kinds, deeply laden, and sailing generally in parties of 
three or four, commence their homeward journey. The Soori 
boats are generally the last to leave, and by the first week in 
April Ber^ra is again deserted, nothing being left to mark 
the site of a town lately containing :20,000 inhabitants, beyond 
liones of slaughtered camels and sheep, and the frame-work 
of a few huts carefully |>iled on the beach in readiness for the 
ensuing year. Beasts of prey now take the omiortunity to 
approach tlie sea. Lions arc commonly seen at the town-well 
during the hot weather: and in Aprif last year, but a week 
after the fair had ended, I observed three ostriches quietly 
walking on the beach. 

The great drawback to Berbera as a port is the scarcity of 
good water—that in the two wells belonging to the town being 
brackish; and the wealthier fwrtion of the merchants are 
therefore compelled to send to Sevareh, a small harliour 18 
miles to the eastward, for a suiqify. I had frequently been 
told by the Somalis at Berbera tnat the remains of an ancient 
• aqueduct were still to be seen; and, taki^ advantage of an 
unavoidable detention at that port, 1 visited the ruins, and 
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satisfied in 3 rsclf that in former times water had been conveyed 
to the port by an aqueduct of nearly nine miles in length. 

At tne distance of half a mile from the beach 1 found the 
remuias of a small building, apparently a mosque; and close 
to it a shallow reservoir, built of stone and chunam. having a 
channel leading into it of about incht^s in diameter, and 
I'i in depth. 1 o|)cned this channel in two or three places, 
and found it of an uniform size and structure. At about seven 
yards from the reservoir it was lost fur some distance, but by 
walking in the direction of the nearest range of hills, known as 
Dthubar, slabs of limestone and fragments of chunam stwved 
to show the general course of the aqueduct; and at about a 
mile from the hill of Dthubar it was again found entire for 
several yards. The cement used was as hard as the stong 
itself, and, as usual in all ancient remains in this part of the 
world, mixed with large jH-bbles. Many graves were observed 
in the ncighbonrhoo^ and the stones of the aqueduct had 
been used to form the tombs. 

Half a mile from these remains I arrived at a swamp, having 
at the upper end a spring of water, which showed a tem|x?rature 
of 107=' Fahrenheit, whilst the thermometer \n the open air 
stood at 76*. The water was slightly bitter, and in quality 
highly astringimt. 

The remains of a small fort or tower of chunam and stone 
were found on the hill-side immediately over the siiring. In 
style it was different to any houses now found on the Somali 
coast. It would not contain more than ten or twelve men, 
and, I imagine, must have been intended as a kind of guard¬ 
house over the spring. On a hill to the N.K. of this, several 
small houses were found, each having a semicircular niche on 
the north sule, similar to the ])raver-nichc of the Mussulpians; 
but these again were built of loose stones, and I have seen 
others like them on the coast to the eastward of Berln'ra. 
Crossing the shoulder of the hill, aiH)ther s|)ring was found, 
apparently of rather better quality than the former, and which 
was the nightly resort of the wild ass, the ostrich, and other 
animaK numbers of which were seen on the ^tlains. 

In the neighbourhood of the fort above mentioned abun¬ 
dance of broken glass and pottery was found, from which I 
infer that it was a place of considerable antiquity; but, theugh 
diligent search was made, no traces of inscriptions could be 
discovered. ^ 

The hill immediately oyer the spring is of moderate height, 
and of limestone formation, haring many sliells imbedded! 
Cywum is found in largo quantities, anil, from its unusual 
, hardness, 1 imagine that it has been used as cement for the 
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aqueduct. There U no doubt but that the water from this 
spring was carried down by this channel to the town, inasmuch 
as no other water could be found at the termination of the 
ruins. 'ITic nearest part of the aqueduct yet remaining is 
fully one-third of a mile from the swamp, and at a higher 
level. I am not certain if the spring is likewise below tlic 
level of the ruins, but no traces of chunam or of any channel 
could be found near it. The nation, however, who could con¬ 
struct an aoueduct of so great a magnitude, would not find 
much difficulty in raising water to a higher level. The fact 
of the aqueduct being thus established, it remains now to dis¬ 
cover what nation could have constructed, and at what time 
the commerce of Berbcra was sufficiently im{X)rtant to warrant 
. so costly an undertaking. 

In the size of its channel, and in its mode of construction, 
the Ik‘rbera aqueduct is similar to that near Aden, excepting 
that in the former case stone is used, and in the latter brick. 

During a short journey in 1847, I found the country- inland 
from the hill of Dthubar consisting of low and undulating 
limestone ranges, thickly covered with tamarisk and acacia 
ti^ecs, and on tne sides of the hills with the gum-arabic. A t the 
distance of 2 hours from Dthubar 1 reached the pass of “Gudh 
Harrirch,” in which is to lie seen a large cave, said to have been 
in former times the residence of the Galla chief Harrirch, 
who was expelled from the country by the descendants of 
Isaakh. The rock at this part i6 an exceedingly pure white 
limestone, and would be invaluable in Aden, were It not for the 
exjicnsc of carriage. In the valley, clrse to the pass, red gra¬ 
nite, porphyry, white marble, and large fragments of gypsum 
are common. It is worthy of remark that the gum-araliic tree 
at Berbera differs in every way from that ox^Kirted from the 
windward coast, the leaf and the tree both being smaller and 
of a different shape. The ])lain beyond this valley, extending 
1 hour's journey S.S.W., is infested with lions, hyenas, and 
li'opai^; and it is considered unsafe for a single individual to 
cross it at night. 

At the southern extremity of this plainl reached the valley 
of Dunanjer, a steep ravine, having in its lied a few jxiols of 
very liad and stinking water, almost unfit for man to drink, 
lait which, nevertheless, jirovcd most acceptable to us after a 
hot and fatiguing march. Passing over several low ranges of 
limestone, through which in many ]ilaces rc<l granite had been 
thrust. 1 reached another watercourse, having very steep banks 
of .3fl to 10 feet high, thickly wooded and having a most pictu¬ 
resque ajqienrancc. The lied of the watercourse was of soft 
white sand, in any part of which water was procurable l*J(^ 
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scooping a hole a foot in depth. On the range of mountains 
between Dunanjer and this valley I observed many large blocks 
of very pure white marble, with an abundance of obsidian, 
gypsum,- and large masses of basalt. The geological formation 
of the country appeared to be entirely without order, and led 
to the idea that by some extraordinary convulsion of nature 
rocks of all kinds had been thrown together in one large con¬ 
fused heap. A huge natural cairn mignt be observed ^ to 40 
feet high, composed of six or seven different species of stone— 
a block of marble lying over or under an enually htrge boulder 
of red granite, and flanked, |)crha])S, by a tragment of conglo¬ 
merate or black basalt. 

'I'his valley is much infested with lions, leopards, &c., and 
the traces of elephants were numerous. The diameter of the 
lion's foot was inches, and of the elephant, after several 
measurements, ^2 inches, which would give a height of up¬ 
wards of 10 feet at the shoulders. This watercourse passes 
round the western flank of the Dunanjer range, and can Iw 
traced down to the sea, close to the town of BerWa: after 
heavy rains it discharges a large body of water into the bay. 

From this valley my course lay over a rough and stony tract 
of country, in many places well wooded and watered, but, so far 
as regards formation, exhibiting if fxiasiblc a still strang(>r 
appearance than the valley above mentioned. Thousands of 
ant-hills, rising like slender sandstone pillars, in many eases 
14 feet high, were scattered in every direction, giving the 
country the appearance of an immense Turkish cemetery— 
many were hollowed out entirely, others were piercerl with 
smaller channels longitudinally, and a current of not air could 
bo detected rushing through. * 

On first seeing these columns, 1 fancied that I had reached 
some ancient rums, so numerous were they. In one instance I 
observed a huge block of marble, weighing many tuns, having 
three or four of these sand pillars round it, and bearing the 
exact appearance of a tomb. On the brink of a cliff close by, 
an enormous rock of perhaps 18 or 20 feet in diameter, and 
diamond-shaped, stood exactly balanced on its point, and to all 
appearance required but a push to send it down into the ravine 
below. The number of graves fouivl in every direction ex¬ 
cited my surprise. They were well built and bore marks'of 
great antiquity, but no inscriptions were found on them. Night 
closed in before we reached the plain of Shimberali, and we were 
glad to find an empty sheepfold to shelter us for the night, 
after a march of 17 hours on foot, of which 3 only could be 
spared for a halt during the greatest heat of the day. 

Shimberali is part of an extensive plain, reaching from a 
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solitary hill called Dvimoli to the southern mountaln-ranj'c of 
Koulies, and Woohur, the frontier of the Haber Gerhajis tribe. 
It is inhabited by the Esa Moosee, a brancli of the Haber 
Awal, who arc looked upon by the elder branches of the tribe 
as a treacherous race, with whom it is advisable to keep on 

f food terms, and who in their turn arc at deadly feud with a 
iranch of the Haber Gerhajis, residing on the mountains above 
them, and known as the Sulhehgiddeb. 

The plain is tolerably well wooded in some ]*arts. Several 
varieties of gum-trees are found. The mimosa, tamarisk, wild 
fig, and several species of the cactus and aloe, are abundant; 
nnd in the deep fissures and rents made in the plain by the fury 
of the mountain-torrents, a few date-trees arc found. Ele- 
.phants, lions, leopards, hyenas, wolves, and jackaU are to he 
seen on the plain, and occasionally a troop of ostriches. Salt’s 
white antelope, the “sagarro” of the Somali, the koodoo, the 
keyel or scimetar-horned untelo])e, and Uie oryx, were the 
varieties of the deer 8j)ecie8 ol>8erved; the small antelope or 
gazelle was very common. Jcrl>oas and squirrels were nume¬ 
rous, and a 8])ecie8 of toucan. 'Hjc white vulture, of enormous 
size, and the common osprey, were the principal birds ob- 
servc>d. In the hot season much inconvenience is occasioned 
by a species of hornet, the “ dibber ” of the Somali and the 
rinib (?) of Bruce, who justly styles them a curse. The same 
evil extends along the wnole coast during the S.W. monsoon, 
where the slaughtering a sheen brings the hornets round in 
myriad^ and very shortly comjwU the unlucky traveller to shift 
his {Misition as fast us ])ossibie from the neighbourhood of his 
Somali butcher. 

The hill of Dcimoli is a lofty conical mountain, in many 
parts inaccessible. It is a great resort for beasts of prey, 
e8|H'cially for lions, and is therefore avoided by the shepherds. 
It is apparently of limestone, and thickly wooded. At its ba-se 
stands a smaller hill, bare and barren, and bearing a most 
extraordinary ajipearance, from its Wing indented in regular 
furrows by the action of the rain from ton to bottom. On 
every side of Dcinioli huge ma-sscs of rock lie piled on each 
other, and in many of these Nature appears to have iiidulg^ed 
in the wildest vagaries. Several of tnesc massM fomu'd |ier- 
feeW funnels, and others exhibited a smooth round basin on 
their upjwr surface, capable of containing many hundred 
gallons of water. 

From the tot» of Deimuli 1 was able to sketch the course of 
the valley and watercourse aWvo mentioned. For some dis¬ 
tance on the plain (200 to 300 yards) it exhibits a running 
stream—when it is lost in the sand for perhajai the same dis- 
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tancc; and then re-appear# a» before. In almoat every part 
of iU bed water is procurable by diggii^ a foot deep. I^rgc 
buUrushes and tall wiry grass grow in rank luxuriance on 
iU banks, affording a good retreat for the wild pig, one long- 
Icggoil s|)ecimcn of which was seen, and missed by me on my 
return. Snakes are reported to be numerous, but 1 saw none. 

After a long and fruitless search after the elephants, a herd 
of which, seven in numlicr, had passcil a few hours before, and 
after 8|)ending the night in the l>ed of a dry mountain-torrent, 

I crossed over in a N.K. direction to examiiw another running 
stream, where I found excellent water falling down shelving 
limestone rock, forming pretty cascades, and collated into a 
tolerably large stone basin, the overflowings of which were lost 
in the sand. On my return to Dihubar I crossed over thc^ 
Dunanjer range more to the eastward, and found them of the 
same iormatiun as the hills I had observed on my way to 
Shimberari. The distance travelled over in this walk I com¬ 
pute at about 70 miles. 

At a later period, accompanied by Commander C. D. Camp¬ 
bell, of the Indian navy, 1 left Dthubar, and after walking in a 
north-westerly direction, across a broad ]>lain, covered with 
ostriches, oryxes, koodoos, and quagga-s but all of whom, save 
the latter, were too shy to admit our approaching within shot, 
we reached the bed of a broad watercourse, naving in its 
cimtrc a stream of {icrhaps 8 to 10 feet in breadth, which at 
the distance of a mile below is alisorlied in the sand. Hie 
native tradition says that the stream runs only by night, and 
from this it takes its name “ Bhccyeh Ghora,” ‘‘ Night run¬ 
ning water.” The actual increase in the distance, occasioned 
doiditlcss by the evaporation iK'ing so great during the day, 
wc found, by measurement, to be 135 yards, but the stream 
had then dwindled down to a mere thread. The tem]ic‘rature 
of the stream at 7 a.m. was 6*T, in the 0 |>en air 71 . Follow¬ 
ing up the l>ed of this stream towards the hills, wc observed in 
many spots the ground white with the elllorescence of nitre; the 
bitter taste of the water was thus accounted for. Aswe ap- 
yiroached the narrow defile in the hills, through which the 
stream passid, pure salt was found adhering to the smooth 
sandstone rocks, generally encrusted on a dark-coloured vein 
from w hich water exuded, and shortly after we reached a jio^ er- 
ful hot 8])ring showing a temperature of-125% the thermometer 
in the open air standing at 7G''. 

.•\bove this hot spring, the valley liecamc narrower, and 
fr«m the sandstone and limestone sides of the ravine water 
was observed, at almost every yard, dropping and forming 
large and beautiful stalactites. But what was most singular, 
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though the rock throughout vraa the same, a hot spring of 
water would bo found within a yard or two of another of cold 
water, and though the hot springs were disagreeable to the 
taste, the water obtained from those that were cold was sweet 
and good. 

F ully a hundred of these springs exist in this valley, and the 
temperature of the main stream varie<l from 91’ to 105’, the 
highest temperature found in any of the Ijot springs being 
125’, and tlie water appearing to be strongly impregnated with 
iron. 

A peculiar kind of creeper grows in great luxuriance in the 
neighbourhood of the s^irings, which everywhere oore through 
the rocks. 'I’hc dragon s-blood tree was observed on the hills 
• above, and an ibis and a coney were seen, whilst a flock of large 
yjcs noisily resenteil our intrusion ujion their retirement. 
The head of the stream, 1 was assured, was to be found in the 
mountain-range of Waghur, which I have since personally 
ascertained to l)c the fact. N ear where the stream is lost in the 
sand, wc found an extensive burial-ground, and the remains of 
several old buildings, of small dimeasions and of no great anti¬ 
quity. The distance of Bheeyeh Ghora from the sea is not 
great, jK'rhap six miles; and I have been assured by several 
respectable natives that on the sea-shore north of Bheeyeh 
Glioni, and at the spot where its waters arc discharged into 
the ocean after heavy rains, the remains of an ancient reservoir 
and aqueduct are to 1>c found, similar to that previously de- 
scrilied as extending from Dthubar to Berbera. 

It is worthy of remark that the minority of the streams run¬ 
ning from the mountain-ranges of Waghur and Koolics arc 
bitter, and in quality highly astringent. There arc, however, 
others that afford most delicious and pure water, to be projicrly 
appreciated only after a seven years' residence at Aden. The 
country to the south is described as an inclincil plain without 
hill or rock for seven days’journey; and on arrival at the pro¬ 
vince of Ogahden, wc were told that stones sufficient to make 
a fire-place were not to be found, whilst the country was one 
immense prairie of some *20 days’ extent. 

The Haber Gerhajis, the eldest branch of the three tribes 
of Kdoor, reside chiefly in the mountains to the south of Ber- 
beta, whence they extend to the country of Ogahden. They 
arc a jiowcrful and warlike trilie, numbering many horses, in 
addhion to their flocks and henls, and have a nominal sultaun, 
who |)o«se88C8, however, but little influence or power over his 
savage subjects. From this branch of the family of I.soakh 
sprung the venerable saint .-Xber Khudle, whose tomb, south¬ 
west from Berbera two days’journey, is yet the rendezvous. 
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when an^ grave question arises uflccting the inU>rests of the 
Edoor tribes in general. On a ]>apcr yet carefully preserved 
in the tomb, and bearing the sign-manual of Uelat, the slave of 
one of the early Khalecfehs, fresh oaths of lasting friendship 
and fresh alliances are made, to be broken again, as usual, 
without a shadow of iirovocation. In the season of 1S16 this 
holy relic was brought to Berbcra in charge of the Halier 
Gerhajis, and on it the rival tribes ofAial Ahmed and .Aial 
Yunus swore to bury all animosity, and live as brethren in 
future—with how much sincerity, the events of the two surceed- 
ii^ seasons amply sliow, some scores of lives having been lost 
on both sides. 

In the country of the Habi'r GerhajU the principal articles 
of trade or produce arc—ghee, myrrh, in small quantities and, 
of quality inferior to that produced in Ogahden and Murrey- 
han, luban of the first quality, ivory, ostrich feathers, and 
gum-arabic, with a small quantity of “sheima” or orchilla weed, 
and a still smaller supply of “ warus,” a kind of saffron, used by 
the natives in Yemen to rub over their bodies. 

The kafilas from the banks of the “ Webbo ” Shebcyli, from 
the small jirovincc of Gananeh to the south of the above river, 
and from Ogahden, jiass through the country of the Haber 
Gerhajis on their way to Berliera. Excepting the slave- 
kafila from Abyssinia, these arc the most valuable caravans of 
the season, bringing ivory from tho Galla tribes of Sidaina, 
south of the AN cblic Gananeh, ostrich feathers, myrrh, and 
frankincense. 'ITiev frequently exceed 2000 camels in number, 
and arc well guarded by the men of Ogahden, who may alwaj-s 
be recognised amidst the crowd at Berbera, by the reU colour 
of their robes, produced, as they all declare, by the fine red dust 
peculiar to their country. 

From Gananeh to Berbcra is 24 days for a kafila. From the 
NV’ebbc Shcbeyli 10 daj's, and from Ogahden 0 days. 1 con¬ 
sider tho journey fully practicable for a Eurotican, if at all 
known to the Somali tribes on the coast, ami in the more 
distant province of Ogahden, his reception would lie kind 
and his jwrson and property safe. In the map of N.e! 
Africa ♦ Bp|Kndcd to this memoir, will be seen the position of 
the different tnbes north of the Webbe Shcbeyli, and my idea 
of the course of that river from Zeyla down to below Mukdesha 
.Mv information liasU-cnobtained from many nativesofdifferent 
tribes, and by comparing one with the other, iio very serious error 
^n arise in a journey of 20 days, since the country, after the 
first ranges arc surmounted, presents a level for several days 

Amongst the Edoor tribes, as with the descendanU of I)ar- 
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rood, there exists a class of men who nerer carry the spear and 
shield, but whose sole arms are the bow and poisoned arrow. 
With a couple of arrows in hU mouth, and half a dosen more 
dangling from his long tangled hair, the “ Uahnu ” is feared 
alike by man and beast, and in all forays is looked upon as an 
invaluable ally. Inferior in caste, and nut ranking with the 
gentle blood of the Somali aristocracy, the “ Hahnu ” approaches 
in every respect to the freedman of the Homan. They are 
expert and daring hunters, crippling the elephant by a blow 
on the back sinew with a heavy knife,* and attacking even the 
stately African lion with nu better arms than the tiny, though 
unerring, “ nishab ” or arrow. 

'I'hc tree from which the poison is made, I found in the 
^ mountains of the AhUOor Singally, and at Aden I had a small 
quantity of poison prepared by a cunning Hahnu, in mv own 
house. Its effects on an animal are instantaneously fataf, and 
I have been repi-atedly assured that on a human being the 
poison hat equal power, causing the hair and nails to drop off, 
and the sufferer to die in less than half an hour. 'I hc only 
cure is iinincdiatc excision of the part wounded, and the num- 
ber of ghastly scars visible on the nodics of the Somalis amply 
testify to the dread in which the poisoned barb of the arrow is 
held amongst tliem. 

'1 his |)oison I imagine to be the same as that described by 
Major Sir W. Cornwallis Harris, in his work on South Africa, 
when speaking of the arms of “ Uurhman,” except that 
amongst the Hahnus the Juice of the cu]ihorbium is not made 
use of. 

The last branch of the Western tribes is the Haber el 
Jahleh, who possess the sea-ports from .‘‘cyareh to the ruined 
village of Kukudah, and as tar as the town of Heis. Of these 
towns, Kurrum is the most imjxirtant, from its possessing a 
tolerable harbour, and from its Iwing the nearest point from 
Aden, the course to which place is N.N.W., conseciucntly 
the wind U fair, and the boats laden with sheep ibr the 
Aden market jiass but one night at sea, whilst those from Ber¬ 
bers are generally three. Wnat greatly enhances the value of 
Kurrum nowever is its proximity to the country of the Dulba- 
hanta, who approach within four days of Kurrum, and who 
tlKircforo naturally have their chief trade through that port. 
The .Ahl Vutuf, a branch of the Haber el Jahlen. at present 
hold possession of Kurrum, and between them and the tribes 
to windward there exists a most bitter and irreconcilable feud, 
the consequence of sundry murders perpetrated about five 

• Tliif wu Mm bjr Comnumlrr Canptwll and mjrwlf, wttrti intu.ii fnmi Itarl’^s, 
anil Bnirc ■fain lau tpidim only tW Imih. 
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ycaw since at Kurruin, and which hitherto have not been 
avcniTcd. 

The small ports of Enterad, Ihikor, llcU, and Kukudah arc 
not worthy ot mention, with the exception of the first named 
place, which has a trade with Aden in sheep; and, leaving the 
Haber cl Jahleh at Heis, therefore, it remains but to notice 
the ancient settlement of Meyet, the burial-place of the founder 
of the Edoor nation, and'their present limit to the eastward. 
Meyet is situaU-d on a small plain Iwunded on the south and 
south-west by the western extreme of the lofty mountains of 
the Ahl Oor Singally, which here approach within two hours of 
the sea. From Meyet a large quantity of nhite ebony is ex¬ 
ported, as also a long and thin rafter used both at .Aden and 
on the coast, in the construction of native houses. The hills _ 
immediately over the town afford a large supply of very fine 
gums, anil the place carries on a considerable trade with both 
Aden and Maculla. 

The stranger is at once struck with the magnitude of the 
burial'g^und at Meyet, which extends for fully a mile each 
way. .Attachment to the memory of their forefather Isaakh 
yet induces many aged men of the western tribes to j»ass the 
close of their lives at Meyet, in order that their tombs may 
be found near that of their chief, and this will account fur the 
unusual sixe of this cemetery. Many of the graves have 
head-stones of roadrctiore, on which is cut in relief the name of 
the tenant below, and of these many arc to be found 250 years 
old. 

In niy notice of the western tribes, I have made use of the 
word Edoor to distinguish the descendants of Isaakh from 
those of his fellow-countryman Darrood, but it may be as 
well to observe that the western tribes arc averse to the ap¬ 
pellation, and invariably correct the person who styles them 
Etluor, by telling him that the Edoor are the Galla tribes. 
The Mijwrthaiiic told mo that the Galla family into which 
Sheikh Isaakh married was called Durr,” and from that is 
derived Uie name of “Edoor and the Haber Gerhajis, on 
the other hand, retaliate by quoting “ Darrood ” as an offshoot 
from the same Pagan source. 

1 found it impossible to obtain any estimate of the number 
of their tribes, out tlie population in the interior is doubt¬ 
less very great. The advantage almost universally taken 
of tlie liberal allowance of wives sanctioned by the Projvhet, 
and the prolific nature of the Somali females, are strung 
arguments to that effect, but it would be idle to attenqit to put 
down any fixed number for the population of this part of N.E. 
Africa, and 1 much doubt, if all the tribes were computed 
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seiHtratcly, from report, whether we should even then obtain 
an approximate estimate of the truth. 

To the South and S.S.W. of Berbera, on the road to Hur- 
rur, the kafilos pass though the country of the Burtirrhi, and 
Girrhi, the two most western branches of the family of Dar- 
rood. Of these two trilies little is known. The Emirs of 
Hurrur have for many years intermarried with the Burtirrhi, 
and this gives them a certain degree of influence.but they do not 
visit the sea-coast so commonly as the other tribes, and ajipear 
to be a pastoral race, occupied solely in tending their flocks 
and herds, and in planting the coflec-trec on the low ranges 
S.H of Hurrur. 

They are bordered on the S. E. and E. by the province of 
Qgahden, a country of considerable extent, bounded on the 
S. by the \\cbbc and on the K. by .Murreyhan. From Ber¬ 
bera to Ogahden is nine days, of which I am assured that four 
are without water. The fertile valley of the Nogal jmsses 
Ogahden on its northern side, and throughout the province 
generally the ^iind is cultivated, and a largi* quantity of 
white J'owari is grown, forming the common food of 'the 
peojile. 

Ogahden is stated to be a level country, possessing excellent 
pasturage for cattle, with abundance -of water, which is jiro- 
cured by digging wells 6 to S feet in depth. 'Fhe soil is re¬ 
markable for its redness, but the purity of the air is highly 
cxtoll^l. From the number of their flocks and herds, the 
inhabitants, as might bo expected, export large quantities of 
ghee from Berlwra, and carry on a regular trade with the 
Galla trilx>s to the southward of the Webbe Shcbeyli, through 
the intervention of the ]icople resident at Gananeh, who act as 
brokers on the occasion. 'Ibe goods carried down for baiter 
are white and blue cloth, cowries and beads, on which last 
an enormous profit is realised. The gums are purchased 
by the skin of 60 lbs., ostrich feathers by the pound, and ivory 
by the frasila of 20 lbs, if of large quality and good of its 
kind. 

The Galla trilies arc described as a nation to be trusted if 
once an acquaintance is formed. They ap])car to understand 
cultivation of the soil, and produce immense quantities of 
jowori, which is retailed at a cheap rate on the east coast of 
Africa, at the ports of Mukdesha Juba, Patta, I^moo, &c. 
and thence cxport€?d to Iladramaut. Bruce mentions the river 
\Vcbbc Gananeh, or Jub, as the Yas, or Webbe; and, as an ad¬ 
ditional instance of his general veracity as a traveller, I may 
mention that on my inquiring about this name from the Somali 
who recently had returned from the river, he told me that it was 
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occasionally termed so from the stream being full of yahasa. or 
alligators, rendering its navigation on a raft nighly dangerous. 
From the word “ Yahass” Bruce doubtless derives his name. 
It is now well known that Webbe in the Somali language means 
a river, whilst Kebbei or Kibbec signifies the bed of a river in 
which pools of water arc found. .'\^*r a long search after it, 
I found by accident that the river Durdur. said to exist four 
days inland from Burnt Island, meant in the language of the 
country a running stream, but no river; and doubtlesi, as our 
acquaintance with this part of the country increases, we shall 
find that the confusion now cxistii.g relative to the Webbe will 
lie satisfactorily cleared up, and the number of rivers laid 
down in Mr. Al'Queen’s map reduced to two only —the Jub 
or the Webbe Gananeh. anu its northern brother the Webbp 
•Shcbeyli, the three smaller streams running between them not 
being worthy of mention. 

Ogahden is governed by a chief who takes the title of 
Oghasa, but who, like all other Somali chiefs, can boost of 
little save the name. Horses are described as being abundant 
and very cheap; camels equally so. The country, from all 
accounts, is safe, and the climate healthy: and a journey through 
Ogahden down to Gunaneh, or down the Wady No^l, would 
amply rejiay the traveller. Amongst the families of Darrood, 
Ogahden ranks as second, but in numerical strength and extent 
of country it would probably take the first place. 

Of Murreyhan but little is known, bordering as it does on 
the llawcea tribe, who arc a different caste of people to tho 
Somalis; they arc not looked upon with much consideration, 
but their country must abound in gums, myrrh, and ivory. 
The valley of the Nogal borders upon them, and they arc 
separated from tho sea by a belt of country occupied by the 
tribe of the Haweca; the Somali and the Scedee of tlic coast 
of Suw'ahhil. 

Murrc%han cultivates no grain, and is separated from tho 
Shcbeyli river by llaweea again. Kafilas from this province an* 
nually arrive at Bi rbera, bringing the best of myrrh, and tho 
finest ostrich feathers and ivory. Their breed of horses is 
highly esteemed; and 1 believe that a traveller might penetrate 
the country with ease, provided he took the precaution of being 
passed from tribe to tribe, a measure indispensable amongst 
tho Arabs, and highly desirable amongst tlie more savaim 
inhabitanU of N.E. Africa. . ^ 

Between Murreyhan and the country of the Ahl Oor Sing- 
ally the great pasture-ranges of ihe Dulbahanta, a level coun- 
try abou^ing in grass, water, and timber, and without a stone. 
Lnhkc their other brethren, the Dulbahanta arc a nation who 
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fight chiefly on horaeback, their arms being two spears and a 
shield. Tncir horses arc powerful and courageous; the breed 
descended, according to Somali tradition, from the stud of Sulei¬ 
man, the son of David, and consequently is highly valued. The 
Dul^hanta, as far as I have seen of tnem, arc a fine martial 
race of men, second to none of the branches of Darrood either 
in conduct or appearance, and they arc described as being 
courteous and hospitable to the stranger who visits them. 
They have generally two Sultauns, or Gerads; the elder of 
whom, Mohammed .-Mi Harran, governs the eastern limits of the 
province, whilst his colleague, .Mi Gerad, recentl}' deceased, 
guards the N.W. frontier from the thieving Haber el Jahleh 
in the neighbourhood of Kurrum and from the Ogahden 
family of Noh Ahmar. 

The Dulbahanta have no grain whatever, and subsist chiefly 
on milk, save when want of rain renders it necessary to thin 
the countless flocks and herds that roam over their bound¬ 
less prairies. 'I'hey have but few gums, but they bring down 
ivory, ostrich feathers, and ghee in abundance. Wild beasts 
arc numerous the lion especially so. The camcleopard is 
found on the grassy plains bending down to the southward from 
the stu|)endous mountain-chain of the Jcbel Ahl Oor Singally; 
and the koodoo, the orjx, anil the black rhinoceros arc also 
common in the same neighbourhood. 

North of the Dulbahanta the countrj', for so great a distance 
level, begins to rise gradually. The grassy plains become more 
rocky, small limestone ranges are passed, until at last the level 
plateau of the Jebcl Ahl Oor Singally is attaimnl: when the 
traveller, from the dizzy brink of Kyransid (the Cloud-bearer) 
looks down a sliccr ])recipice of 1500 to 2000 feet, and sees the 
villages of the Ahl Oor Singally dotted along the sandy sea- 
coast 6500 feet below him. 

This magnificent range, so aptly named, and rising in solemn 
grandeur about 25 miles from the sea, had long been looked at 
from a distance by me; and a visit to the Gerad, or chief, of 
the .Ahl Oor Singally, in February, 1848, aflorded me the opjior- 
tuniU’, so long coveted, of visiting them. Between Mohamed 
AH Gerad and myself frequent friendly letters and messages 
had passed by means of the boats that touched at his |>orts on 
their way to Aden; and during this my first interview with 
him, he appeared anxious to pfct “his name written in the 
Iwoks of the English,” as his Mijerthainc brothers had done. 
An assurance that I might go anywhere I pleased over his 
country, was caught at on my part with a readiness that ap¬ 
peared rather to alarm him; out seeing that my tent and 
travelling kit was already on its way to the shore, he ajipa- 
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rcntly thought it useless to argue the matter or magnify the 
perili of the road. By the following afternoon we had leu the 
town of Has Goree. and, taking a small guard of elders from his 
own tribe, we bid his Majesty an affectionate farewell, and 
turned our steps in the direction of the lofty barrier range of 
Kyransid. 

An hour's sharp walking took us some distance up the bod 
of a watercourse, having a general southerly direction, and the 
night was ]>assed in a small clearing under the cliff, At 
sunrise the march was resumed, and, passing some three to' 
four miles up the same watercourse, in which we observed seve¬ 
ral large monkeys and some it'markablv fine antelopes, no 
crossed a low shoulder, covered with gum-trees, amongst which 
wc found the m\Trh, and had an opportunity of collecting -a 
small portion of its gum. It was the same tree as that sent 
down by me to Bomtiuy some years ago, and the only one, as I 
was assured, affording the myrrh of commerce. Entering the 
lied of the mountain-torrent a second time, we observed 
the broad-leafed luban-trec (.Meyli), the Wadi and Adadi 
species of the gum-arabic, and large specimens of the Ilarraz, 
or baubul-tree. The sides of the watercourse were regularly- 
disposed strata of fine and coarse gravel intersjiersed with huge 
boulders of limestone. Fragments of jwqihyry were frequently 
picked up, and small quantities of pure white marble. Shortly 
before nine we reached a pool of water in tlie bed of the 
mountain-torrent, a'hich hail a decidedly bitter taste, similar 
to that before deserilied at Bheyeh Ghora. The temperature 
was pleawnt, not exceeding 81^ under a tent at 11 a m. The 
general direction of the watercourse during this march was \. 
and S.^ By three in the afternoon wc were once more on our 
way. 'I’lic ascent l^ame veiyr steep, and we now came upon 
large fragments of ironstone interspersed with lava and black 
basalt, small masses of red ochre were common, as also hanl- 
cned clay; and the frankincense-tree now liegan to be very 
abundant. A most fatiguing ascent of two hours exhausted 
man and beast; and, too tired to trouble ourselves about the 
tent, wc lay down on the mountain side, and, with the thermo¬ 
meter at u5’, and the clouds rolling round us, we were soon 
drenched to the skin with the dew. 

The hour for morning prayer found us packed up and oh our 
road. For three hours we crosaed over undulating hills every 
mile rapidly increasing the elevation. The dragon’s-blood tree 
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now appearixl in abundance, and. from my former experience 
amongst the Mijjerthaine, I was not surpnsed to find that its 
value was unknown in the ('or Singally countn’. The “bo 
chain of Socotra, a peculiar tree found also ?n Aden buU 
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believe possessing no generic name, was seen on every side; 
and another extraordinary specimen, like a gigantic bulb of 
3 to 4 feet in diameter, with a few small sprouts, not worthy of 
the name of branches, springing from its top, attracted our 
attention. At an estimated height of 4000 feet we halted 
during the heat of the day, with tnc thermometer 76’ at noon. 
The country now began to assume the general character of a 
limestone range. The watercourse that we had left the day 
previous was to be seen winding its way into the nivincs of the 
nigh range, and here and there a cluster of white limestone 
slabs pointed out the site of an ancient graveyard. 

At 3 P.M. the a-scent was resumed. The country liecamc 
more thickly wooded and more beautiful as we advanced, 'fho 
track of the rhinoceros warned us to have our rilles in readiness, 
and licfore sunset we pitched in a small level s]iot of ground 
about 1000 feet below the Peak of Eyransid. A stream of 
delicious water was found within half a mile of the tent, the 
only drawback upon which was that it almundcd in small 
leeches, which rendered it necessary to be cautious in drinking 
without duo examination. The tree from the root of which 
is made the poison for the Somali arrow, was here jiointed out 
to us, and 1 nave now with me a piece of it. Here, as in other 
places, extensive burial-grounds wore observed, but owing to 
the long drought the jieople had retired to the mountains fur¬ 
ther inland, and had we nut taken the precaution of driving a 
few sheep with us from the sea, we should linve been on very 
short commons indeed. 

Sunday morning afforded us a rest, but in the aflcmoon wc 
pushed on for an hour, jiassing on our road many places where 
the track of the rhinoceros was recent. The cactus appears to 
be the favourite food of this animal, for wc found many trees 
torn down and half eaten also. A beautiful red flower, too 
delicate to preserve, was here first observed. Specimens of 
red ochre, and fossil shells filled with the same, were to be picked 
up at every step, and tlie gum arabic had now replaced the 
luban or fi-ankincensc-trec. Before sunset we halted on a plain 
immediately lielow the summit of the mountains, and were 
honoured with the presence of the sister of .Mahomed Ali 
Geriid, who, in company with a relation, was travelling to her 
homt in the Wady Nogal. The night was bitterly cold, the 
thermometer showing a temperature of 4S®, and the dew fulling 
like iftifl rain. .\n occasional howl from the jungle warned us 
that leopards were to lie found in the neighbourhood, and kept 
our Somali conductors on the qai trite, and we were not sorry 
to recommence our journey at sunrise. 

Sending the tent round by a more pnicticable road, wo 
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scaled the almost pcrjwndicular cliff rising some 750 feet a^vo 
us, and by eight o'clock found ourselves on the summit of 
Eyransid, 6500 feet above the sea, and the 6rst Europeans that 
had ever placed foot on the soil. 

To describe the grandeur of the pros|)Cct before us is im¬ 
possible. Range alter range lay stretched like a map at our 
feet, and the view was bounded only by the ocean. '1 he towns 
of lias Goree and Gahm were to be seen dotted on the glaring 
sandy shore, and the Euphrates brig-of-war lay like a si)cck on 
the water. At noon the thermometer stood at 64", and the scud 
driving past and below us, warned us to prepare fur a cold 
night. As the aflemoon advanced, the clouds packed heas'y 
and thick Itelow us, and the n>cket and blue-light bred to 
notify our safety to our friends on board, were consequently 
nut seen at the ship. 

To our sur|>riso the temperature during the night was not 
so low as on the idain 800 feet beneath us; the thermometer 
standing at 5'2®. Warm clothing was, however, indispensable; 
and our Somali guards peevishly remarked, that though wo 
were always wishing for cold weather, wo did not nj)pear in¬ 
clined to Kcnefit by it, judging from the blankets, &c. that wo 
wero glad to creep under: as they had but a single cotton- 
cloth themselves, some little excuse might be made for them; 
and a venerable old ram, purchased the next morning from a 
passing Dulbahanta .Somali, restored them to their g^ood 
humour. We s])cnt the followii^ day in wandering over tho 
level plateau forming the summit of the range. The wild fig, 
'25 to iJO feet in hei^t, was thinly scattered along the ridge. 
'I'he dragon's-blood was observed 26 inches in diameter and 18 
feet in height. The ebony-tree was plentiful, but of small site; 
a tree similar to, and jiossibly the lignumvitm, attracted our 
notice; and cedar-trees, some of them 21 inches in diameter 
and 25 feet high, were common. In cutting the cellar we 
observed that the wood which appeared to be growing had no 
scent, and was nearly white; whilst the more aged branches, 
that apparently bore no leaf, were of a very deep colour, and 
had a very strong ])crfumc. I’he wood is neither prised nor 
used by the Somalis. 

Various and very beautiful wild flowers were scattered over 
the plain. The aloe was abundant and of good quality", but 
not used or known by the people. Many species of euphor- 
bium and milk bushes were seen, but no frankincense or ^m- 
arabic. " 

I'he summit of the range is com)) 08 ed of tabular masses of 
limestone, covered with small nodules, and very cellular 
thereby rendering walking most uncomfortable from the ahar|H 
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ness of the rock. At one point that wc visited, a most magni- 
iicent natural wonder y)re8entcd itself to us— a column ol rock, 
perhajw 50 feet square, had by some convulsion of nature 
uecn sejwrated from the mountain side, and stood alone, a 
mighty pillar of 1500 feet in height, with hardly a break 
or irregularity in its sides, so strai^t had been the fracture. 
Trees and the grass of years remained on its summit un¬ 
touched ; the intervening 50 feet forming an impassable gulf, 
and at its foot deep caverns went in far beneath the parent 
mountain, through whose windings a stone thrown down from 
above could be heard to reverberate long after it had ]>nsscd 
from sight. 

A second night of cloud and fog prevented again our com- 
4 nunicatiun with the brig bv ro«et or blue-light, but the 
‘‘ seraj ” or light of the Knglish will long be held in remem¬ 
brance by the .Xhl Oor Singally, who could not sufficiently 
admire tlie one or the other. You are the kings of this world 
in wisdom, said the solemn Mahamonood Abdi, ‘‘And what are 
we in comi«ri»on ! 'Ibank heaven, our world is to come ! ” 

After a two days’ stay in this delightful climate, we com¬ 
menced the descent by the former route, intending to sjiend 
a day at the water 1000 feet below, and examine the frank¬ 
incense trees in the neighbourhood. Scrambling down the 
rock, wo ])ns8ed many beautiful aloe-trees of feet in height, 
having several branches and bearinj' a beautiful scarlet bell¬ 
flower of the sixe and sha|)e of the fox glove. 'Ibe aloe jilant 
(the Socotra species) ol>served on the summit bore a yellow 
flower and of a different shape altogether. The camels that 
had been sent round, as liefore, joined us with the melancholy 
talc of two of our sheep having been wounded by a leopard on 
their way down, and their having been obliged to cut their 
throats in consequence. ’I ime unfortunately was too valuable 
to Ik; lost, and wc were comiielled, though very unwillingly, to 
leave the culprit unpunished. 

Wc halted at the water under the shade of some gigantic 
fig-trees, laced together by an enormous creeper of some hun¬ 
dred feet in Icngtn, and probably the caoulchouc-trec. RtKk 
{Kirtridges were here found, but no animals, save halt's white 
antelope, and hungry hyenas, who during the night made a 
rai^l of one of our water-skins. The frankincense found on 
the rocks over this spring was of the large leaf kind, known by 
the flame of mcycti, and not much prized ; but, indewndently 
of gum-arabic and frankincense, there were many other gum- 
trees, for which I could find no name. Of these, one, a s])eci- 
mcn of which I brought to Aden, is, I feel sure, gum'^lemi; 
and another variety was shown to us, the gum from which was 
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used by the SomalU to cleanse the hair. To a botanist these 
mountains would aiTord an inexhaustible field for research, 
and it is much to be homd that the Flora of the Somali coast 
may ere long be described in the manner that its beautiful 
varieties deserve. 

On our return to Has Goree, the chief town of the Ahl Oor 
Singall^’, we found that our unaccountable jiroceedings in the 
mountain-range had excited much alarm. Amongst the won¬ 
derful stories, our having found the gold-tree was conBdcntly 
asserted ; and it was sig^i6cantly remarked that the English, 
by carrying away stones and trees from Aden when they sur¬ 
veyed the harbour, were enabled to capture the place after¬ 
wards with ease. Fearful however, ajiparently, of giving 
offence, the chief refrained from Questioning lis, and aUowetl 
us^ to repair on board, without tne slightest demur at the 

t rices or presents that we thought sufficient recompense for 
is trouble. 


The country of the Oor Singally may be described as a lofty 
plateau of limestone mountains, precipitous to the north, and 
^adually sloping to the south. Between the mounUins and 
the sea unduWing ranges occur, intersected by ravines, and 
thickly wooded; whilst the belt of level ground near the sea 
is ihinU' sprinkled with bushes, and exhibiting a plain of white 
sand. The Oor Singally country extends from Bunder Zeeahdeh 
to Bunder Jedid. 

The tribe is powerful and warlike. Brothers of the .Mijjer- 
thainc by the same mother, they generally coalesce should war 
breakout; but petty feuds and plunder are of frequent oc¬ 
currence. 


The Oor Singally* arc divided into several clans, of whom 
the following arc the most imjportant1st, (ierad Abdullah, 
the royal branch, from which the title of (ierad or chief 
descends by herediury right. They reside on the sloping 
Kuthern side of the great mountain-range of Kyransid, or the 
‘‘Cloud.^arcr. ^ 2nd, the Noh Ahmar, who are found at 
Bunder Jcdid. ord, Ogeiss Lubbah, to whom belong two out 
of the three vyillages of Has Goree. 4th. Aden Seyd, at the 
village of Gahm, and the mountains above. 5th.'Mavcdth 
mident at Door Derec And, lastly, the numerous dan of 
Dubeiss, who occupy the towns of Elayeh. and extend to 
Bunder Zeeahdeh, where they join the MiJJerthaine 
The Oor Sinmilly have numbers of horses, and of a tood 
exception of the tribe of Dubeiss, the iml 
used by them are the two spears and shield. The Dubeiss 
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arc nearly 5000 strong, and fight with the bow and TOisonc<l 
arrow alone. It is worthy of remark that in this trine theft 
U looked upon with abhorrence; and though, in the event of a 
wreck, the natives would doubtless consider it fair to plunder, 
still during my stay amongst them, though many a tempting 
opportunity of pilfering occurred, not an article was lost. To 
call a man a tnief is a deadly insult, to l>e washed out by 
blood alone. Pity it is that the Somali tribes of the Kdoor 
have not the same prejudice in favour of honesty. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the high ranges produce the 
best frankincense. As before stated, wo found no luban* 
trees on the summit of Eyransid, though at the elevation of 
2000 to 3000 feet they were abundant. The traveller in 
crossing the Somali country generally is struck with the ap¬ 
pearance of boundary-lines dividing the hills into portions. 
These landmarks have existed ])r^ably for centuries, and 
serve to denote the limits of each family’s gum-trees. In the 
Oor Singally tribes we were assured that the gum-trees were 
never planted, but that they increased in course of nature. In 
the .Mijjcrthaine country we observed several young trees that 
had been transplanted, and we were then told that in some 
districts the trees were regularly cultivated like the coffee, and, 
naturally, the jutxluce was increased seven-fold, 

Frankincense, myrrh, sumuk or gum arabic, shenneh (orchil), 
and ghee, form the export of this tribe ; and a peculiar kind of 
gum, called ** felleh-telleh.” 1 could not find the tree pro¬ 
ducing this gum, and i can hardly fancy, from the specimens 
in my possession, that it U the Persian fulay fulah, the fruit of 
the aloe-tree, as Richardson gives it in his Dictionary. It is 
imported into Aden in large quantities from the coast, but the 
merchants cannot tell me the use made of it. 

The graves found in the Somali countr>’ generallv, and 
e8])ecialfv amongst the tril)es of the Ahl Oor Sinwlly, are 
remarkahic for their neatness. They are built of white slabs 
of limc'stone, almost marble, and surrounded by a circle of 
stones, the space within lieing neatly gravelled; but at 
Bunder Goree, in the Mijjerthainc territory, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Berbera, very ancient graves are found, consisting 
of a heap of stones, frequently 7 to 8 feet in height, and 15 to 
lt» feet in diameter at the liase, hollowed in tnc centre, and 
with no headstone, similar in all respects to those described by 
Mr.* Richardson in his travels in the great desert of the .'Sahara. 
They arc, 1 fancy, relics of the Galla trilie^ who once resided 
on the coast, but we could obtain no information regarding them. 

To a traveller wishing to asct'nd the mountain-ranges of the 
Jcbcl Ahl Oor Singally, 1 should recommend the smml port of 
Doordcrc'e, to the eastward of Ras Gorw. as the 1‘est starting- 
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point. 'ITie mountain-spurs there approach nearer the 8c*a, 
and there is not the same scarcitv of water. Moreover that 
jiurt of the mountain-district called Minneh, on which the 
people throughout the year keep immense herds of horned 
catlV, lies in nis way. 1 do not anticii>ate any difficulty being 
thrown in the way bv the chiefs, nor would the journtn' Iw ve^ 
ex]K*n8ive ; whibt the bracing climate, pure air, and magnifi¬ 
cent scenery must prove most advantageous to an invalid. 

The Mijjerthaine tribe has already bren described by me in a 
Memoir fora'arded to Government in 1H43; and, on looking 
over my notes, I do not find it requisite to make any alteration, 
excepting in one or two minor |ioints. The luban meyeti Is 
there dt'seribed as being the most valuable species of frankin¬ 
cense, which I have since ascertained not to be the case. And 
again, where the Mijjerthaine tribe is spoken of as inferior to 
tlie western Smialis;—a few years’ more experience has proved 
to me that the Mijjerthaine and Ahl Oor Singally tril>es are 
unmeasurably su|R>rior to those of the Edoor; and. though 
given toidunder a wreck (a fault sometimes found in England), 
they will not rob the stranger of his own private pro|)crty, and 
life is safe amongst them. Wiih this very brief tribute to the 
manly character of the Mijjerthaine, I will now ])ass on to Rns 
Ilafoon, the southern extreme of my wanderings on the Somali 
coast. 

Has Ilafoon, or “’I he Surrounded,” is in the Mijjerthaine 
territor)', and tenanted by the Aial Fatha branch of the family 
of Othroan. It consists of a nearly square headland of GUO to 
700 feet in height, formi’d of sandstone and limestone. Thd 
outer edge of ino peninsula is perfL*ctly flat and tabular, and 
the interior consists of undulating hills deeply intersected by 
ravines and the courses of mountain torrents. It is connected 
with the mainland by a long narrow neck of white sand, shells, 
and mud, with a few stunted bushes thinly scattered along it; 
and from its l>eing thus almost an island, 1 imagine it takes 
its name Hafoon. 

The southern bay is of course best adapted fur ships during 
the strength of the N E. monsoon, but a change of two or 
three ])oints in the direction of the wind to the eastward 
causes a swell to roll in, and a surf to break on the beach. On 
our arrival there we found a few miserable ^mali huls, 
and a population of jierhaps 50 iieople, who offered ivory, 
ostrich feathers, ambergris, and fish-teeth for sale. The "bay 
is much frequented by the shark-fishers from the Arabian 
roast, many of whom reside here throughout the year, merely 
moving their fishing craft to the other side of the isthmus as 
tho monsoon changes. 

A walkef seven or eight miles brouglit us to the N.W. jxiint 
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of the capo, whence we cmbarkctl in a very craiy boat for the 
mainland. The bay when we croKcd was too shallow for 
anything but very small vessels, and I feel confident that a 
ship would not bo able to ride in safety throughout the S.W. 
monsoon, owing to the heavy swell that must roll round the 
point and the violent gusts of wind blowi^lg across the hcad- 
Und. I his northern bay, or Khore Hardcah, I should imagine 
to be the most unhealthy spot on the Somali coast. Its shores, 
and the Iwttom of the bay, arc covered with dccomixjsed vege- 
Ublc matter, which on bei^ disturbed rives forth a noxious 
gas that is perfectly sickening, and in which the unfortunate 
traveller who longs for a bathe sinks leg deep; and yet we found 
many fishermen living on the sea-shore, who from Ion? habit 
had beromc accustomed to these exhalations, and wished for no 
better place. 

We pursued our way for about nine miles to the lagoon of 
llundah, i>a*ing over a flat country composed almost entirely 
of coral and limestone, and evidently at one time covered by 
the sea. At Hundah. to our great disappointment, we found 
the lagoon salt-water, except at iU head, where it was barely 
drinkable; a well of good water was however found a few yards 
higher up, which shortly was crowded by the flocks and herds 
from the wooded plains inland of us. Our very uncommon 
appearance, the tent and our baggage, owasioneJ unliounded 
astonishment to the natives, who jjoured in on every side, but 
no incivility was offered, ami no article of our baggage was 
missing when we jirepared to start on the following day. 

Milk was brought to us in abundance which was ])aid for in 
blue cotton cloth, and sheep were equally attainable, iiafoon, 
however, like the whole Somali coast during the early part of 
1S48, was suffering from long-continued drought, which had 
occasioned much misery amongst them. 

During the time that the French surveying-vessels were 
anchor*^ in the southern bay in ISdfl, their crews cleared out 
one of the few wells found there, and thus procured a supply 
of good water. 'ITie other wells were brackish and bitter, and 
had become deteriorated by constant use. 

In the northern bay, or Khore Hardeah, we found no water 
at all, but at the bottom of the bay, at a place called Khor 
Hashern, we were told that a stream of water ran into the wa. 
It is {KMsible that the river mentione«l in old writers as exist¬ 
ing in the neighbourhood of Iiafoon may be this stream, and 
Kiior llashera the ancient Opone. .... 

During the S.\V. monsoon, a kind of fair, similar to that at 
Berbcra, though much smaller, is annually observed at Khore 
tlardcah. The merchants from Maculla, Shahr, and from the 
Mijjerthaine Bunders to the northward and westward, attend 
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thU meeting about the end of Maj, when their bugulas arc 
hauled up on the beach, and a brisk trade w carried on through¬ 
out the S.W. monsoon, in gums, ostrich feathers, hides, ivory, 
and ^ee. Large quantities of ambergris are also brought for 
sale, and the price demanded is very great Elephant hunt¬ 
ing is followed by those who hare g«ms; and last year upwards 
of 35 were killed bv a party of gun-men brought by a specu¬ 
lating Somali from Brava on the coast. A ^iod trade might 
be carried on between Mauritius and Hafoon in asses. 'ItieM 
could be procured at Hafoon in great numliers for five to six 
dollars each, anti I should imagine, consequently, that the 
speculation would answer well, especially as the voyage would 
be so short in the N.E. monsoon. 


2 .—Remarkt on the Courte of the Hurricane which occurred on 
tlw Malabar Coast, in April, 1847 ; and on the probable position 
of the Steam-Frigate Cleopatra at the time. By Captain J. 
tr. Carless, I.N. (Communicated by the Hon. the Court 
of Directors of tltc East India Company.) 

* [Resd Jsn. 8th. 1849.] 

The following attempt to trace the course of the hurricane 
which occurr^ on the Malabar coast in April, 1847. is drawn 
up from the information obtained from the log-books of the 
steam-frigate Sesustris, steam-vessel Victoria, and ships Buck¬ 
inghamshire, .Mermaid, Faiz Rubany, and .\ticl Itahumon. 
The investigation furnishes another proof to those already 
afforded of the rotatory nature of these violent storms. 

At noon on the IGth of Ajiril, it appears by the Bucking¬ 
hamshire's log that she was in lat. 8* 45' N.. and long 73“ 3' 
E.. with the wind blowing a hard gale from N.E. b. N., and a 
very high sea. The Faiz Rubany at the same time ivas in lat. 
IC IG' N., and long. 75* 27', with the gale moderate from 
E.8.E.; and the Aticl Rahumon at anchor off Ali]>ec, in lat. 
9° 25' N., had squally weather, with ihe wind varying from E. 
and ES.E. 

The data afforded by the direction of the wind at these 
points, although not so comjilctc as could be wished, from the 
vessels being all in the upper half of the circle described by 
the hurricane, are still sufficient to enable us to ascertain the 
vortex, or centre round which it revolved with tolerable 
accuracy; and 1 am therefore induced, after an attentive 
consideration of the facts, to place it in lat S'" 3' \., and long. 
74* 5' E , at the spot markeu A in the chart. .My l)clicf in the 
correctness of this )M«itiun is confirmed by observing that 
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the Buckinghamshire, being nearest to it, experienced the 
gale strongest; and that as she advanced^ to the eastward 
the wind veerij gradually round from N.E. b. N. to N. and 
W.N.W. That at the Faix Bubany’s position in the N.E. 
ouarter of the circle, ujion its outer extremity, the wind 
was less violent, and froniE.S.K.; and that the weather was 
still more moderate, and the breeze variable from E. and S.K. 
at Alipec, where the Atiel Kahumon was at anchor, which, as 
she was somewhat nearer to the vortex than the Faiz Kubany, 
was jirobably owing to the interruption and disturbance 
caused in the course and strength of the gale by the high 
mountains in the vicinity. At this time the storm appears to 
have been revolving from right to left, looking to the north¬ 
ward, and this seems to have been the case throughout its 
duration. When the gale hrst reached the Faiz Rubaiiy, 
and for several hours after, the Mcnnaid, about 90 miles from 
her, and standing from Slangalorc to the southward, had 
moderate winds and fine weather, which was also^ the case 
with the Sesostris steam-frigate, Uien about 100 miles to the 
W.N.W, of tlie Cherbaniani liank ; and. as they were entirely 
out of its influence, we can form some idea of the extent of 
space over which it prevailed, which a reference to the chart 
will show was a circle with a diameter of about 410 miles. 

C)n the morning of the 17th, at ’2^ a.m., the gale first 
reached the Sesostris, Mermaid, and Victoria; and we have 
now more ample means of tracing its course and extent, as at 
that time the vessels were in different and opposite quarters 
of the circle. Their ^msitions were as follows:— 

Sesostris. T-at. 13“ 14' N., and Long. 72" 2' E.; moilcrate 
gale from N.E. b. K. 

Buckinghamshire. T,at. 9“ 5’ N., and Ixmg. 74“ 29’; hard 
irale from W.S.W. 

.Mermaid. Lat. 12* 12' N., and Long. /4° 50^ E.; fresh 
gale from S.E. 

Faiz Kubany, l.at. 1 V 23' N., and laing. 7'i' 35' E.; heavy 
gale from S.E. Close to her position at noon of the 16th, 
Victoria, at Cannanore, moderate gale from the E.S.hL 

The direction of the wind at these different localities places 
the centre of the hurricane at this period near Underoot 
Hland (marked B in the chart). 'Ine Faiz Kubany “•'d 
Mermaid, nearest to it, exiierienced the worst weather; 
the latter, after lying-to a few hours under a cl^-rTCfed 
main-topsail, lost her main-topmast, and was obliged to 
cut away her mizen-mast, and bear up before it; and the 
former, after having her sails blown from the yards, her 
quarter-boats washed away, and heaving overboard a portion of 
her cargo, spars, &e., was obliged to follow her example. 
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The Victoria steam-vessol, altliough farther distant, also 
receired considerable damage, and was under the necessity of 
throning overboard some heavy cargo she had on deck. Jlie 
Buckinghamshire, being at n greater distance from the vortex, 
received no injury; and. although the wind was blowing a hard 
gale, stood on her course under a {ircss of sail. At Uie N.\V. 
extremity of the circle the Scsoatris had the gale more moder¬ 
ately ; and on the S.E. side where the Atiel Uuhomon was at 
anchor, apparently a short distance outside it, the weather was 
merely squally and unsettled. From these facts it would 
appear that the storm-circle had contracted considerably in its 
prepress and at this time did not exceed 300 miles in diameter. 

Having thus ascertained the position of the centre of the 
hurricane at two different {toints. wo are enabled to find its 
course, and estimate the rate at which it progressed. At noon 
on the Ifith its centre, as before stated, was found to be at A 
in the plan; and at 2 a m. on the 17th. fourteen hours after, 
at B; and as the distance between these two points is 180 milis, 
it bod moved, in a N.W. direction, at the rate of 13 miles |)er 
hour. 

^ At noon on the 18th, the Buckinghamshire was between 
^ ingorla and Goa, about 30 miles from the land. Here the 
gale shifti‘d suddenly, and blew most furiously from E.S.E ; in 
the course of an hour all her sails were blown from the yards, 
her quarter-boat blown away over the poo]>, and she lost all 
her masts. 'I'hc violence and storming force of the wind is 
mentioned in her log-lKX)k as indescribable. At 2 p.m. it fell 
suddenly calm, which continued until 4 p.m., when “ the wind, 
which had died away at K.S.E., commenced with equal vio¬ 
lence at W.N'.W.’ She had in fact run into the vortex of 
the hurricane, which moving upwards whilst she remained 
nearly stationary, caused the remarkable change of wind 
described above, as may l>e shown by the following diagram 


< 
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Direction of the iSiorin. 

At litis time the Mermaid was about 50 mill's to the S.S.E., 
running up with a fresh gale from W.S.W., with only her 
forem^t standing and 5 feet water in her hold. The Scsostris, 
150 miles to the S.W., was standing to the eastward, with a 
fresh breeze from N.W., Iteing just without the limit of the 
hurricane circle; her |io«itiun again enables us to judge of its 
extent, which had apparently contracted to still narrower 
limits, and now exhibited a diameter of only 225 miles. The 
distance from its centre at 2 a.m. on the 17th (B) to the sjwt 
where the Buckinghamshire was dismasted at noon on the 
I8th (C) is 203 miles; and it had moved through this ]>ortion 
of its raurse in nearly a N.JW. line in 31 hours, at the r.ite 
of 8 miles jjcr hour, and had also approached within dO miles 
of the coast. 

It is to be regretted that we have no means of ascertaining 
the track of the storm farther to the southward and eastward, 
and the direction from which it approached the continent of 
India. From what I have been able to glean from the im- 
iterfcct information given by the native commander of the 
ketch Ceylon Island, 1 am induciHl to believe that it came from 
E.S.E.; for he states that on the I5th of April, when off 
Colomlw, he had a gale from the S.K., in which he had all his 
sails blown away, lost his mizen-topmast, crossjack, yard, &c.; 
and that in standing to the NW. it continued from that date 
veering gradually round to S.W.. until the 21st. when it 
moderated. He further mentions that three days before—on 
the 12th—when about 25 miles from Colombo, he experienced 
a heavy gale from E.S.E., which obliged him to run before 
it for a whole day. 

I shall now offer a few remarks on the course of some of the 
vessels. 

At noon on the I6lh, the Buckinghamshire was lying-to 
with the gale from N.E.b.N.; the vortex of the storm was 
then a short distance to the S.E., and moving at a rapid rate 
to the X., passed ahead of her shortly after she sto^ to the 
ELN.h.. under a presa of sad, and during the dav the wind 
vcereil gradually round from N.K.b.N, to S.W. From noon 
k ^ ^ was about \^ .X.W ., and she was going at 

the rate of 12 knots |>er hour* with a current of nearly 2 knots 
iniier favour. As was thus moving up with the hurricane, 
in nearly the same direction, she remained the whole time in the 
S.L.«ijuartcrof the circle, and consequently had thcivind steady 
from S.S.VV., until noon of the 18th, when the line of her course 
meeting tliat of the hurricane, she had reached its vortex; the 
wind changed suddenly to E.S.E., and blew with tremendous 
violence, and she was quickly rendereil a mere wreck. 
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The centre of the storm-circle passed near the Mermaid 
when she was lying>tu, and, as might be expecU'd, the weather 
she experiencctl was most tempestuous. By bearing up, she 
followed the hurricane on a course slightly inclining towards 
its path; but as it progressed with muen greater veKxity, her 
speed not exceeding ■! knots jter hour, it soon left licr ]>ath 
behind. She received, however, so much damage that after 
the rale had subsided she was found to be in a sinking state, 
and her commander was obliged to run her a-^hure near Vin- 
p>rla, with only her foremast standing, and 9 feet water in her 
hold. During the time she was running before the gale, the 
wind veered, in 24 hours, from S.E. to J?.W. by E., which is a 
proof that she was on the eastern side of the storm-circle, as 
the following diagram will show, the hurricane having moved 
over her in a N.b.W. direction from A to B :— 



Tlie Fail Rubany being farther to the southward, and closer 
in-shore, was somewhat farther removed from the centre of ^he 
storm, and the gale therefore was not ouite so violent with her 
as with the Mermaid; but as she also bore up and followed it 
she continued exnosed to its fury for a much longer tieriod than 
would otherwise have been the case. Com jiared with the other 
two vessels, the damage she received was trifling. 

The Victoria steam-vessel, after being forced to leave the 
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anchorage at Cannanore, kept close in-shore with her head to 
(he southward, by which means, although she was driven 60 
miles up the coast to Mangalore, she continued in a position 
outside that portion of the stom-circle in which the greatest 
violence of the hurricane, which also quickly passed her, was 
experienced; and in consequence, at the time it reached its 

f reatest height farther to the northward, when the Bucking- 
amshirc and Mermaid were dismasted, the wind had mode¬ 
rated where she was to a fresh breeze. 

When the gale reached the Sesostris on the morning of the 
1 7th, she was standing to the eastward, but a few hours after 
wore round, and steered N.W. She thus stood directly away 
from it, and although her course was again altered on the fol¬ 
lowing day to the eastward, the hurricane had then passed 
above her, and she consequently met with much more moderate 
weather throughout than any of the other vessels. During 
the gale the wind veered round from N.E. to W.N.W. by the 
westward, which shows that she was in the western half of the 
storm-circle, as may be shown thus, the direction of its couiae 
being, as before, N.b.W. from C to D :•— 



• t m*j bm tnnuk, ilwl in itaiMlins up lb« ctmtt •<>« lh» *»!», ih* SMottris 
pMMd tht «i*ekt of* Kmt nomUr of boati bofwton Min|ator« and Vinforla, and 
fbal ibt Ka vaa roratod with fray manta 
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Fruin the above facts I think the follmvine inferenres may 
be drawn:— 

1 . 'lhat the siorm was rotatory, and turned from right to 
left, looking towards the N. 

'1. That It jiursued a couree along the Malabar coast from 
the |>arallel oi Ca|ic Comorin to V'ingorla, in a slightly curved 
line inclining towards the land, the general direction of which 
was about N.jW. 

3. That at the southern extremity' of the coast it extended 
over a circle of about 4<X) miles diameter, which contracted 


gradually to a diameter of 225 miles as it moved to the north¬ 
ward. 


4. 'ITiat between Ca|)e Comorin and Calicut it moved with 



as it eoiitracU’d. and that its greaU'st violence was ex|H‘ricnced 
on the Malabar coast lietween C’alicut and Vingorla, along a 
track about 150 miles in breadth. 

6 . That, as far lu can be ascertained, it appears to have 
approached the continent of India from the E.S.E. 

It would 1)0 highly interesting to trace the farther ]>rugre8s 
of this storm to the northward, for although its extreme vio¬ 
lence ap|>cars to have been exiamdcd at or near Vingorla. 
there is some reason to lielicvo that it still pursued its course 
along the land, and eventually reathed the sliores of Cutch. 
From the scanty information 1 have been able to obtain, the 
same rotatory movement of the atmosphere seems to have jire- 
vailed along the coast for several days after, but without that 
ilegree of intensity lhat would prove destructive, for 1 find that 
at Bombay the wind veered, about the lOih and Ibth of April, 
fmin N.E. to S., and was accompanied on the FJth with con- 
Mdorablo magnetic disturbance; and that on the 24th the 
laptce surveying-vessel exi)erienci-d a fresh g.ilc on the Cutch 
coast, which vi-ercd round from S.S.E. to .S.W.. i.f.r«i....n„:~i 
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Probabie Position of the CleojHitra. 

on the 17th, the Victoria’s log ^ows the hi’ight of the baro¬ 
meter to have been 2y‘83. At midnight, when she was nearest 
the centre of the storm, it fell to 29-70; and at noon next day, 
when it had {loascd her, rose to 29-90. At midnight on the 
16th the barometer on board the Mermaid was 29-M, and con- 
tinuetl constantly falling until noon of the 18th, at the time she 
was nearest the vortex of the hurricane, when it stood at 29-3-1. 
I wo hours after, it ruse to 29-38, but no further observations 
are recorded. 

During the extreme violence of the hurricane the quantity 
of electric matter in the atmosphere appears to have been very 
groat. On the morning of the 17th the lightning darted in¬ 
cessantly close around the Se-sostris in intensely vivid flashes, 
and the rain jwured down in torrents. 'I’he other vessels also 
cxjiericnccd similar weather. 

Pr(M>able P^ition of the Cleopatra Steam-frigate daring the 
Ilumeane .—'I ho log-books of the vessels proceeding down the 
coast 8U])ply infonnation of the state of the winds and weather 
previous to the hurricane, and a tolerably accurate judgment 
may therefore be formed of the position of the Cleojiatra when 
she first encountered it. On the morning of the 16th of April 
the h’aiz Uubany was below Cannanorc. and had the w-ind 
strong from S.E. with a high sea. The Victoria steam-vessel, 
at noon of the same day, was between Mangalore and Mount 
IX-Ily, and had the wind fresh from the southwanl and S.E., 
with a hi-avy swell; and her speed was reduced to IJ knots, 
and after sunset to 3 knots jx-r hour. On the morning of the 
17th the .Mermaid wiis off Mount Delly under double-reefed 
tojwails, the wind blowing from S.E., and at 8 a.m. was lying-to 
under a close-reefed main-toi>8ail in a strong and rapidly in¬ 
creasing gale. * ^ 

1 he Cleopatra left Bombay on the afternoon of the l lth 
passing the outer light-vcsscl at 3 o’clock ; and aftc>r making 
a sufficient offing, would naturally steer along the coast at a 
distance of 25 or 30 miles from it, so as to pass between the 
e^ternmost island of the I.,accadivc group and the main in 
mid-channel. With the assistance of her sails, 1 do not think 
her uwaw sywrf could have exceeded 7i knots ixr hour, or 
that she had run more than 33S miles up to noon of the 16th, 

1 hours. She was then alxiut 30 miles above 

lan^loro; and as the V'ictoria had had the wind from the 
Miuthwam and eastward, with a heavy swell, when passing that 
place 8 hours before, it is highly probable that by this time the 
bivcM had also reached her. Allowing this to be the 
case, she had for the next 20 hours a heavy sea current and 
constantly increasing wind against her, and could not have 
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made more than 90 miles, estimating her average speed to 
have been 44 knots per hour. This gives 42S miles ns the 
whole distance run from Bombay, and places her at 8 a.m. on 
the 17th in lat. 12* 5' N., about 40 miles from the land, with 
Elicalpinc Island, the nearest of the Laccadives. 50 miles to 
windward. At this time the Mermaid must have been very 
near her, and was lying-to under a close-reefed main-topsail in 
a heavy gale. Allowing even that her speed whilst running 
down the coast was greater than that I have given her, which 
1 do not think at all probable, she would not have advanced 
more than a few miles to the southward of the spot in which I 
have placed her. From the account given in the log-books of 
the different vessels, of the weather they experienced on that 
part of the coast at the time, I have come to the conclusion 
that the Cleopatra could not have reached the Laccadive 
Islands at the |>criod when the hurricane first reached her; 
and a reference to the chart will show that she was nearer its 
vortex than the Mermaid, Faiz Rubany, or Victoria; and con¬ 
sequently must have been more exposou to its greatest violence 
than either of those vessels. 
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XII.— Gtography of the Cochin-Chinete Empire. By Dr. 
Gutzlaff. Communicated by Sir G. Staunton, Bart. 

[nead Noy. S7, 1848.] 


It ia the ]>rinci|)Iu of the Chinese eovernment to keep their 
subiects as much as possible from all contact with foreigners; 
and the.neighbouring states have improved ujwn this ^licy. 
If there are no seas and deserts, tlic government on both side's 
reouires a space between the two countries to be left a jungle 
and wilderness. If ihero are mountain defiles, they are guard^ 
in order to prevent all intercourse. Frontier stations are esta¬ 
blished and garrisons are maintained at an immemc expense, to 
prevent the subjects of the respective countries from trading 
with one another. In accordance with this system, the Chinese 
have left the whole spaw where Kuangtung province bonlt^rs 
to the S.W. on Tunkin in the ]ioe>scssiun of straggling advent 
turers and native tribes. The last city in this region i« Kin- 
choo, a mean niace on an estuary, and about H miles fronf the 
countries arc separated by a stream, 
called the Xan-gan-kcang. which flows with a winding course 
from the mountains of Kwangse into the gulf of Tunkin. 
ITie tract for about ilO miles to the west and south of the river 
IS debatable ground, claimed by neither power, in many 
places an im|)enetrable jungle, frequenti-d by wild beasts and 
criminals. On the Chinese side there arc some poor fortifica¬ 
tions: Md at the mouth of the river a small garrison, with a 
custom-house. There arc three ridges of mountains, which 
run in a parallel direciion south-east to the shore of the gulf. 

^ ue "I unkinesc side of the frontiers is one continuous flat, 
with a very fertile soil. On the coast there are a few miserable 
fishermen. 


In this part Tunkin extends to22*N.lat. The Chinese fron- 
a comjiletc contrast with that of the Tunkinese.- 
A ciiain of mounUins to the south-west of Kwwngsc separates 

Chinese side, along a frontier of above 
ItXi English miles, there are eight flourishing cities and for- 
tressi-s ; on the Tunkinese side all is an unhealthy wilderness.* 
i . importance in Tunkin is Ung-bak-tran, 

a ut .50 gr. m. inland. T he Nan gan river here likewise 
consiitutcrs the actnal boundary. 

In the western extremity of Kwangse are situated the moun- 
ains which contain the precious metals, and extend along the 
un-nan frontiers. The two empires have never quarrelled 
atxiut the mines, but have allowed a I..aoii trilio to work them, 
in ronsidcration of paying a per-centage to the mandarins of 
both countnes. 
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Dr. Gutzlaff on the Cochin-Chinese Empire. 


Nothing can be more dreary than the Yun-nan frontier for 
about lOO geographical miles: mountains rise above moun¬ 
tains, some of them capped with snow, and furnish only a 
very scanty subsistence to a few scattered tribes, who are the 
miners of the district. The only city of any note on the 
Yun-nan side is Kae-hwa-foa The mountains render all 
fortifications on this frontier unnecessary. 'I'he Tunkinese 
frontier is more populous, and the land is cultivated. The 
must northern district, a large and fertile valley surrounded 
by lofty mountains, Kaou-bak-tron, once constituted an inde¬ 
pendent slate. 'I'he must western district, Tuyen-kwang-tron, 
IS richly watered, and produces rice. 

General Aspect .—The Cochin-Chincsc empire, Vict-nan 
An-nan, and under the ]>resent kings, the Great South, is na¬ 
turally divided into three, if nut four parts. 

. 1. Tunkin (eastern capital), or I)ang-gnoi (the outer re¬ 
gion. when spoken of with reference to Cochin-China proper, 
— which is called Dang-trong, the central or inner), is moun¬ 
tainous on the north, and of the same general character as the 
adjacent Chinese provinces. On the west, the same chain 
which separates Cochin-China Proper from the interior of the 
peninsuli^ constitutes the boundary towards the Laos country, 
rhe east is nearly level, terminating towards the sea in an allu¬ 
vial plain. On the southern frontier, towards Cochin-China, 
a wall extends from the mountains to the sea; but the wall is 
now useless, as both countries arc under one sovereign. Next 
to Korea and Japan, Tunkin has most completely maintained 
iu exclusive system against foreigners; and after all that has 
been written on the country, it is still almost unknown. 

Towards the north, as far as the Song-ka river. 'I'unkin 
extends from 103’ 50' E. long, to about 100® 4S' E. long.; 
but from this latter jioint it is hemmed in by the great Yun¬ 
nan ridge, which runs parallel with the sea: 17* 36' is its 
southern limit, and the northern is in 2*2 55'. It is generally 
fertile, and contains a large industrious population. 

Most of the rivers flow in a south-easterly direction. 'The 
largest is the great river Song-ka, which is formed by the 
union of the l-e-tcen, a stream which constitutes the boundary 
lietwecn China and the I.j »08 country, and the Song-shai, 
which rises in the latter country, and pa.sses through a moun¬ 
tain defile not far from the principal city in Tuyen-kwang 
district. The sand of these rivers contains many particles of 

f old, and thousands of iieoplo arc engaged in collecting it. 

'he river then runs south-east, having the capital of Tunkin 
—Kecho or Hanoi — on its right bank ; it makes a sudden lind 
at Hccn, and then, turning northward, forms a delta, in which 
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Ttutkin — Cochin-China Proper. 

Domea, the port for foreign shipping in former times, » situ¬ 
ated. It has three mouths; the nortnernmost of which has the 
deejMTst water; tlic southern is nearly inaccessible to vessels 
drawing above 10 feet, on account of the banks and shallows, 
'fhis river, by its {>criudical overflowing, fertilizes the ricc- 
flelds. In spring, after a severe winter in Vun-nan, it dis¬ 
charges a great volume of water. It is not much larger than the 
Oder; but it has numerous tributaries, and several branches 
arc joined together by canals, both for irrintion and commerce. 
South-east of the mouth of the Song^a there are seven 
streams, all of which flow into the sea, Tllie intervening coun¬ 
try consists of swamps and a few rice-fields, and is frequently 
under water. It is the residence of numerous fishermen, who 
also hunt the allirator, which is used as food, the flesh l>eing 
sold in the shamUes. It is by no means uncommon to sec five 
or six of these monsters in the court-yard of a fisherman's hut 
with their moutlis gagged. The produce of these fisheries is 
immense; it supplies the poorer classes in the interior, who 
seldom taste any meat, and still leaves a large surplus for 
exportation to China. 'I'his thrifty, hard-working race leads a 
wretched life. I-iving in their miserable lawts, which are 
often not water-tight, or in huts made of leaves, drj' sticks, 
and bamboo, when they are drying and salting fish, they have 
scarcely rags sufficient to cover their nakedness. Their skin 
is tanned^ by constant exposure to the weather; their cus¬ 
tomary diet is the refuse of the fish which they catch, with a 
little rice and salt. ITicir females are ugly and filthy, and 
very prolific. Yet these fishermen arc a cheerful |icople, 
always lauding or singing; they endure hunger, heat, cold, 
and wet without grumbling; and when a thousand of their 
brother-fishermen are swept away by an unexi>ccted typhoon, 
another thousand is ready to take their place. 

2. Cochin-China Pro|)er, or Dang-trong, a small strip of 
land, from 10 to 20 geographical miles in breadth, extends 
from the southern frontiers of Tunkin to about 12 S.. where 
it borders on Tsiampa. This country is bounded on the west 
by naked mountains, which have only a scanty vegetation, 
and for ten miles inland it is a com|ilete desert. '1 ne most 
im|iortaiit river is that on which the capital is situated; but 
thw Songve and Songdalang arc larger. Having traversed tho 
regions inhabited by' the Annam race, the traveller comes to 
lofty* mountains, which present a dreary waste. No European 
has yet visited them. 

3. Tsiampa (Champa) is a narrow strip of land extending 
to about 11“ 35 N. lat. It is iidiabited by a |)cculiar race, 
more resembling the Malay* than the Annam. It has one 
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Di. ficr/LArr on the Cochhi'Chinete Empire. 

great river, the Song-luong. Since the incorporation of thin 
country with Cochin-China, the aboriginea, at one time bold 
navigators of the Indian Archipelago, have retired to the 
mountains, a forlorn and ])er8ccutcd race, and a few thousand 
Cochin-Chinesc have taken possession of the coast. 

4. Kamlnxlia, or Kanten: the former name is used in the 
sacred books, and adopted by Malays and other foreigners; 
the latter is applied to themselves by the natives. The part 
which belongs to Cochin-China presents a continued Hut; a 
rich alluvial soil, full of navigable rivers, one of which, the 
Mekom. is among the largest rivers in southern Asia. This 
river, which flows through a rich and varied valley, takes its rise 
in Yun-nan, on the frontiers of Sefan, in 27® 20' N. lat., 
where at first it has the name of Lan-tsan ; but towards the 
south, and before it enters the J..aos country', it is called Kew- 
lung'keang, or Nine-dragon river. The volume of water 
which it receives in its course from the stu|x;ndous mountains 
through which it makes its way, renders it a mighty stream. 
In the Chinese territory it runs a considerable distance through 
a magnificent valley. In 16* N. lat. it bends more to the east, 
and enters Kambouia, after having received a large tributary : 
it then drains the whole length of that country, and falls by 
three embouchures into the sea in about N. lat. In 

many places the river is very deep; in others there are rucks 
and cataracts, shifting banlcs and shallows, all which impede 
the navigation. Like all great rivers, it has some outlets 
which are only accessible at high water. 'ITie river is navi- 

f able in A un-naii, and there are many flourishing cities ujKin it. 

n Laos many thriving villages adorn the banks; and in Kam- 
bodia the principal population is near it. \Vc may conceive 
what a mighty stream that must be which traverses 18 de¬ 
grees of latitude, and forms at its mouth an alluvial deposit 
only second to that of the Yang-tsze and llwangho. 

North-cast of I’e-nomiicng (Kalum|)«>), the present capital of 
Kambodia, is a largo lake, the Bienho. in Cochin-Chinese ; in 
Kambodian, Tanle sap (fresh-water lake) ; from which a liroad 
stream flows into the Mekom. The Saigon river, which 
all our maps represent as only being about 20 miles long, is 
ncvcrtheles.s a very deep river, easy of access for ships of the 
greatest burthen, being six fathoms over the bar at Uie prin¬ 
cipal entrance, and ten deep in mid-channel. It is join^ to 
the .Mekom near iu mouth by two channels; and ]>rubably it 
is really one of the outlets of that mighty stream. ^ 

Kambodia is a land of rivers. The natural fertility of the 
soil is very great; but the inhabitanU arc still behind in 
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a«»ricnUurc. Kambodia is nevertheless the granar}' of Cochin- 
China, and is rich in all kinds of productions. 

There are numerous other rivers. On the frontier of Siam 
is the Kho river, an insignificant stream, but the boundary 
between the two countrii>8. On the banks of the Pong-som 
(also called Com-pong-som or Vung-tom) there is a consider¬ 
able trading place, V'in-tam-phu, principnlly inhabited by 
Chinese. '1 he llatien, or Kang-kao (in 10“ ] l' N. lat, 104* 
55' E. long.), has a great depth of water; and on the Imnk 
there is a flourishing town of the same name, inhabited by 
many Chinese traders and navigators. This was once a great 
emjxjrium for the whole Kambudian trade, and known to Pu- 
rojieans under the name of Pon>tea-mas (Potai-mat)—a name 
at present obliterated from the maps. While civil strife in 
the interior occupied the attention of the king, a man of Chi¬ 
nese descent availed himself of this opportunity to declare it 
a free port, and thousands of merchants estiblished themselves 
there in a few years. Justice was administered, the place 
grew rich—for cverv’man found there a safe de])6t for his 
goods, and willingly V'camc a subject of the liberal commer¬ 
cial chief. But tlio envy of the .Siamese did not view with 
indifference so much happiness, and they destroyed the empo¬ 
rium in 1717. Kangkao, which took its place, is still a con¬ 
siderable trading-station for the exportation of rice and salt, 
princijially to Sinpipore. The junks which belong to it arc 
small, for the harbour is very shallow. In order to facilitate 
the intercourse the Cochin-Chincse have again opened the 
canal which joins this river to the Mekom. 

The Karmunsa (bpr the Cochin-Chinese called llachgea, 
and by tlie Chinese leksea) is joined not far from its em¬ 
bouchure by a considerable tributaiy, and it falls into the 
gulf of .‘•^iam. It has only recently been joined by a canal to 
the great Kamlwdian river. However oppressive the Cochin- 
Chinese goyemment may be. they wish to facilitate inland 
communication in imitation of the Chinese, and wherever it is 
practicable the mandarins efiect it by forc^ labour. 

The Pek-maou (Black water river) is in connexion with the 
Mekom, and falls by three embouchures into the sea, in 8° -Ky 
N. lat., opiiosite to Poolo Ubi. It is a navigable river, ami the 
water is largely used for irrigation. The soil on its banks is 
fertile; but fertility does not ensure good cultivation in a 
couiTtry where a little labour pHsluces all that a man wants, 
and an industrious person is an object of extortion to the rapa¬ 
cious government. 

Upper Kambodia extends beyond the 11“ N. lat,, and com- 
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priws nearly 5* of longitude in breadth (103® 10' to 108*). It 
u situated on lioth ddes of the Mekom, extending eastward to 
the Cochin-Chincsc ran^ of njonntains, and westward to Uutta- 
Itang, the nrovince ceded to Siam, which formerly constituted 
an integral part of the kingdom ; at which time the second 
mountain range, which issues from Yun-nan and traverses the 
whole peninsula in its length, was the natural western bonnd- 
a^. 'Fo the N. its confines arc marked by the bend of the 
Mi'kom, the left bank of which belongs to the Laos tribes, who 
nominally acknowledge the Annam sway. The greater portion 
of this region is a plain, covered in many parts with magnifi¬ 
cent forests alwunding in teak and dye-woods, the resort of 
tigers and elephants. There are x'ery few cities. The Cochin- 
Cninesc government, Ix'ing determined upon retaining pos¬ 
session of this country, has made roads through these regions, 
and one may travel with ease on elephants to the Ghan 
territor}'. Such is the kingdom of Kambodia, which contains 
so many natural adx’sntages, and yet continued a paltry state 
until it was swallowed up by two more powerful neighbours. 
The only enterprise ever undertaken by this people was to 
the E. coast of Borneo, where a colony was founded; occa¬ 
sionally they also visited the Philippines. 

5. 'llic .Nloi territory. 'Ilierc arc few races so low in the 
scale of civilization as the Moi mountaineers, who inhabit the 
regions between Kambodia and Cochin-China, from 10' *10' 
to 16® N. lat. llic Annamese opj'ly the term Moi to all the 
numeroiu tribes, which speak uinerent dialects and have 
different customs. The natives live chiefly on wild fruits and 
on roots; some sleep in trees, and put a few branches together 
to make a shelter against the weather; others construct 
mean huts, and live in small communities, but there are no 
large villages. 'ITie poverty of these people is to great that 
it nas never tempted the avarice of tneir neighbours to 
penetrate among tne defiles, except for the sake of capturing 
the people and selling them as slaves. The only place of im¬ 
portance is Nuok-stieng, a Kamboilian settlement in the S., 
on the Song-luong river, which flows through Kweinhon pro¬ 
vince into the sea. The Cochin-Chin<*8C joined it to the 
Mekom by a canal, so that they are able to cross the whole 
country by water. Farther on, near Tay-son-thuong, there 
is a pass bv which the intercourse between Binh-dinh and the 
Mekom is kept up; another pass, more to the N., which leads 
from the latter place through numerous valleys for a distance 
of more than 1‘20 g. miles, to Than-laou-buthai, is a monu¬ 
ment of the enterprise and perseverance of the .Annamese. 
The forcsU abound in eagle-wood, an article much sought after. 
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0. Territory of the Laos trilx?* sulijcct to Annam. The 
whole of the interior of the peninsula is inhabited by a quiet, 
hard-working race, whoso harmless disjiosition has brought 
them in subjection to the sway of their neighbours, the Siam¬ 
ese, Birmahs, Chinese, and Annamcsc. The territory of 
those who acknowledge the Cochin-Chmeiic king is to the N. of 
Kambodia and of the Mekom, which assumes the name of 
Kewlung in 17' N. lat.; on the N. it borders on Tunkin; on 
the E. the great ridge of mountains above mentioned divides 
it from Annam; and on the W. it borders on the tribes which 
arc under Siam and China. The breadth of the county 
varies from 20 to 25 g. miles ; there arc many cities in the S. 
and W., but the eastern part is desolate. Here is also a road, 
traversing the whole length of the country, to the first Chinese 
Chan station, Nin-been-chaou, and there are two others iu the 
S. which communicate with Tunkin. Two chains of mountains 
in the N. traverse the plain, another branches off towards 
the W.: there arc few rivers, and these arc but mountain 
streams. The north-western frontiers liorder closely uj>on the 
Birman dependencies in the Laos country. All accounts 
describe the country as being in a veiy flourishing condition, 
inhabited by thrifty people, who live happy under their patri¬ 
archal chien ; they cultivate the ground, and have some silk 
and gold manufactures. 

If we compute the whole Annam empire to contain 9SC0 
g. sq. miles, we shall not be veiy far from the truth. ITie 
extent of Annam is about c(]ual to that of France, and if we 
assign to it 12 or 15 millions of inhabitants (all tribes and 
nations included) we shall probably not exceed the truth. 

Coasts and Islands, —1. Of Kambodia. Having left the 
Siamese island Kokon^, and sailing along the very low coast 
of Gosatran (Pursat, in Kamliodiunj, where mangrove-trees 
alone serve fur landmarks, we reach the large island of Kothrol 
(Phukok, by the Cochin-Chinese), which is separated lur navi¬ 
gable straits from the main, and has many islets to the N.W.. of 
which the firevailing formation is sanustone. It is about 7 
miles long and 3 broad; the harbour in 10' 17'N. lat. and 
104* 16'long.; well wooded, ])roducing the celebrated eagle- 
wood ; and on the whole coast the tripang constitutes, fur 
it^ value in China, the most important fishery. The natives 
spear tliii slug (Ilolathuria), instead of wading through the sea 
to catch it with the hands, as is done in other places. 

To the E., close to the main, Ls a considerable archqiclago 
(Nhicu-knloo or Nhieu-hon, in Cochin-Chinese) of islets, over¬ 
grown with trees, but uninhabited, among wnich arc many 
fishing stations; and the tripang, as well as the seaweed (agar 
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agnr), an article much cotccmcd in China when boiled dmm to 
a jelly, constitute here the principal articles for ex]>ortatioii. 
Various islands, such as Ilontrc, in N. lat. 9^ 5S', lon^. lO-l 
K., llondat, Hon-kon-ray, and llolon, stretch out towards the 
S. All these are along the W. eoast of Kamaou, or llateen. 
Next, Kang-kao harbour, N. lat. 10® S', is broad at its en¬ 
trance, but shallow. Farther S. is the embouchure of the 
Rarh-gea and the Kay-kwao harlwur, a small inlet for fishing 
crafl. ITic eoast is here even lower than towards the W., and 
subject to frerjiient inundation. 

Pulo Ubi False, about 5-6 leagues westward from Mui ong- 
dok, the most southern promontory of Kambodia, whence a 
considerable sand bank runs into the sea. has several islets 
around it, is thickly wooded, and contains some springs of 
pure water. Whenever the pcoidc of the main are visited by 
an inundation of the sea and destitute of rain water, they 
procure their supplies here. 

ilon-kwae (Pulo Ubi). 5 leagues S. from that promontory, 
in N. lat. 8* iw, long. 104 51”K., has high mountains, which 
may lie seen from a great distance. 'Ihc Kambodians call it 
Kii-tam-bung, the Siamese Ko man : it has a scanty vegetation, 
and no production worthy of remark. There arc a few in- 
habiUnts at present collecting the seaweed for the Chinese 
market, and acknowledging the king of Annnm for their 
sovereign. ITic Chinese wm sail to the Indian archijielago 
consider this as the principal landmark. Both islands bear 
the name of Ubi, on account of the immense yams, 40 lbs. to 
100 lbs. in weight, that grow wild there. 

Pulo Panjang, in N.iat. 0 5', is surrounded by six isles. 
The princi|ml formation is sandstone. It is only inhabited 
accidentallv when the pirates from the Solo islands resort 
there, or when Chinese sailors stay there to collect sea-weed. 
The Cochin-Chinese government claims the sovereigntv, 
and calls it *lho-shan, without endeavouring to disperse the 
outlaws who trouble the Archipelago with their depredations, 
and often annihilate the whole trade carried on along the coast 
of Kambodia. ° 

We mention here Pulo Way, in lat. 9 5y, off Caiw Liant. 
as debatable ground, without any inhabitanU and any other 
imimrtance, except as a hmdmark'for nas-igators. 

Far more c^lebratwl is Konnon Condore (by the Chinese 
Kwan-lun). in N. lat. 8 dty, I0j« 5.)' E. long, in the fonn of a 
crescent, with high peaks. It produces a variety of idants 
and trees which one seldom sees in other regions, such as the 
milk and tar-tree; it is now well inhabited, and furnishes 
many curious productions to the Annam court. It is the 
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larpest island in this district, and greatly esteemed by the 
Cochin-Chinese; to the Chinese it is a principal landmark in 
their southern navigation. On account of its convenient 
situation the English founded, in the beginning of the last 
century, a colony, and built a fort there. '1 his existed a very 
short time, and was ruined by the treachery of some Uuginese 
mercenaries in the |)ay of the Com|>any : the greater part of 
tlie Europeans having been assassinated, it was ultimately 
abandoned. Foreigners landing there were most friendlv 
received and well treated. Many islets arc situated all 
around, and form excellent harliours. 'I'owards the E. we 
merely mention two rocks. Fulo Supntn and the Cutwick, to 
which the Cochin-Chinese have afiixiil no names, and which are 
remarkable for constituting the utmost extent of the typhoon 
range. 

We should not mention here the Paracels (Katvang) which 
approach 15-20 leagues to the coast of Annum, and extend 
between 15®—17’ N. lat. and 111*-113® E. longitude, if the 
King of Cochin-China did not claim these as his pro]>erty, and 
many isles and reefs, so dangerous to navigators. Whether 
the coral animals or other causes contribute to the growth of 
these rocks we shall not determine; but merely state that the 
islets rise every year higher and higher, and some of them are 
now permanently inhabited, through which the wave's, onlv a 
few years ago, broke with force. They would lie of no value 
if the fisheries were not very productive, and did not remu¬ 
nerate all the ]ierils of the adventurer. From time im¬ 
memorial, junks in large number from Ilaenan, have 
annually visited all these shoals, and proceeded in their 
excursions as far as the roast of Borneo. Though more than 
ten per cent, are annually wrecked, the quantity of fish taken 
is so great as to ensure all loss, and still leave a very good 
profit. The Annum government, perceiving the advantages 
which it might derive if a toll were raised, keeiis ri'venuc 
cutters and a small garrison on the s]K>t to collect the duty on 
all visitors, and to ensure protection to its own fishermen. A 
considerable intercourse has thus gradually been established, 
and promises to grow in imiiortance on account of the abund¬ 
ance of fish which come to tnese banks to spawn, ^ome isles 
be^r a stunted vegetation, but fresh water is wanting; and 
those sailors who neglect to take with them a good supjily arc 
often put to great straits. 

lleturning to the E. coast of Kambodia. Of the many em¬ 
bouchures and islets of the delta we have already s|)ukeii; 
the deep estuary Dinh-tuong is connected by a small stream 
with the Saigon river. This anchorage is entirely unknown 
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to foreign navigators, but of importance to the coasting 
trade. 

The first hiehland is the Mui-vintau {Cape James), in 
1^ 16' 41", long. 107’4' 15", and the whole coast assumcfl a 
different geological aspect, granite being of frequent occur¬ 
rence. ITie bay formed by it on the S. and on the N. by the 
Mui-thuivan (Cape Ti-woane) is distant from the former 
about 13 E. miles. The river l^p falls into it, after having 
traversed a fertile and thickly inhabited country; vessels not 
drawing above 6 feet can ascend it for some dutance. The 
Mui-ba-kek ^stitutes, with the former, another bay, at the 
Iwttom of which we find likewise the mouth of a still smaller 
river. Since the Cochin'Chincsc have taken jiossession of the 
country these natural advantages have not been neglected, 
and a great number of small vessels are constantly sailing 
along the shore: docks have l>cen established, and the 
]>rincipal junks and shijie are built there on account of the 
cheapness of timber. If the people had any share in this it 
would be jileasing to dwell on the favourable change, and the 
benefits conferrccl by the new rulers. Qovernment, however, 
monopolizes everything: the barks that arc laden with rich 
produce carry it to the coast, the vessek launched are revenue 
cutters or men-of-war, and the natives, like aliens, are ex- 
cludetl from all the natural advantages. 1 he invariable 
principles of this (kivemment an* to keep the subjects poor, 
that they may be morc^ obf>dient, and to oppress the Kam- 
bodians in order to extinguish their nationality. 

One continual tract of extreme sterility meets our eye the 
moment we approach the coast of Tsiampa, Sand-hills 
without any vegetation, peaks with stunted shrubs, granite 
formations of every desenption, and a reddish disintegrated 
mass of stones meet here the wanderer, who is seldom gratified 
by the sight of greensward. This desolation does not, how¬ 
ever (»nfine itself to the coast alone, but extends over the 
whole breadth of Tsiampa to the Mekom, and over Kamliodia. 

1 '■ise there 

to oOOO, yet are not entirely naked. 

As the coast is stenlc in vegetation, so it is rich in harbours, 
and much resembles in both n-sjiecU the south-western parts 
ofrokeen. * 

The Kamranh river separates the two countries, and fills 
into a bay formed by the Bakck and Kega promontories • At 
t^- entrance is the dangerous Britto sWl and the Honba 
fCow island). A few poor wretches live here as fishennen 
but far and wide not one large city or village exists ’ 

Off this coast, in lat. 10 long. |^ 53 ^, ^ Kulaou- 
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thu, an island much celebrated For its birds’-nests and abund¬ 
ance oF tripang, and hence vbited by the Annamcsc, under 
control oF Government, which never allows a single article 
whereon a duty may be levied, or a monopoly contracted, to 
escape its vigilance. 

Bay Follows here on bay, exhibiting the same barren aspect, 
with sundry ridges oF hills running N.E. and S.W. into the 
country. 

The Phugiay Bay, between Kega and Vinay promontories, 
is conspicuous For a very high peak, at the Foot oF which two 
streams Fall into it at Phantiet, a small town, and one oF the 
stations established by Government. They descend From the 
Moi-vi mountains: whether or not they arc navigable to any 
extent we have not been able to ascertain. 

In the bay Formed by the Muy-lagan Cape, 16 E. miles 
N.E. oF V'inay, thu largest river oF these regions, which stands 
in connexion with the Mckom, called the Long-luon^, Falls into 
the sea. The country then assumes a more cheering as|iect, 
and not Far From its mouth is Binh-doan-dinh, the metro]>olia 
oF Tsiamjia, and present seat oF government. The inhabitants 
arc more numerous, and cnablra to carry on agriculture by 
the neighbourhood oF the river. 

Koo-laou-kau (Hon-knu, or Pulo Ceiccr dc terre^ in lat 
ll” 13', long. 108* 48’, is a Famous Fishing-station, which, with 
tlic'I,Bgan and Muy-din (Pharang-Patlaran) promontoiy. Forms 
another harliour, at which Kana is situated. The latter is in 
lat. 11* 21', long. 109* E., 5 leagues From the island: a blulF 
and hi^h cape, about 13000 Feet above the sea, joined by a low 
sandy isthmus to the main, so as to have the ap|iearancc oF an 
island. As it is very difficult to double the promontory with a 
head-wind, it has received Fronv our sailors the name oF the 
Cape oF Good Hope. We find herC a small city, Vung-ran^, 
at the bottom oF the harbour, where Annamesc industry is 
contending with an ungrateFul soiL From Muy-din, N.N.E. 
^ E., 8^ leagues, is the Davaeh Cape, oF an oblong Form, with 
steep clifis; the whole region around presents a vast scene oF 
desolation, and hence the name applied to the promontory 
(Davaeh, Sterility). 

The dci'pest oF all the liays is that oF Kamraigne. and haring 
Taj u, a high island, at the entrance, and being surrounded on 
all sides by land, it has rather the appearance oF a lake. The 
mountains in the neighbourhood arc said to be rich in silver. 
The river, which Forms the northern boundary oF the Tsiampa 
country, and which the hydrostatic skill oF the Annamesc has 
joined to the Mckom, Falls here into the sea, afuw a course oF 
37 g. miles, reckoned in a straight line at the northern extre- 
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mity, near Thuy Trieu. For keeping up the inland commu* 
niration it is of inralculahle l)cnefit to the country. The 
N.K. land which forms this spacious harbour l>ccon)cs a pen¬ 
insula by a small river, which at Khaou Kho rises in a marsh, 
and runs due S. into the bay, ]>arallel to the coast among sand¬ 
hills for 5—6 leagues. Thu ap})car8 to be the most spacious 
and best harlmur which Annum ]K>8ac8ses; but there is no 
inducement either for foreigners or natives to visit it. The 
inhabitants all around are poor fisherme n, earning a precarious 
subsistence, and, moreover, exposed to the extortions of the 
mandarins. 


North of Kamraignc bay arc the Hon-noi and Ilungnoei 
Islets (water islands) in I•2* 2' and 12“ -1', with several rocks 
around. There is a large sandy plain, extending to the south¬ 
ern entrance of Nhia-tran^ bay, about 3 leagues in extent, 
and forming with a bluff )>oint the i.am-toan Iwiv. ITio 
former receives its name from the province in whrch it is 
situated. ^ The inhabitants arc exclusively Cocliin-C'hineac; 
the land is well inhabited and cultivated, and the whole bears 
a far more cheerful aspect than the southern regions. The 
liay itself is verj' small, and sheltered towards the E. bv the 
Montre island, but there is very good anchorage at Binkung. 
A few miles W. U the largest city in these regions, and the 
metro|)olis of the province, Binhoa, a thriving place, with an 
industrious population. Another river, which is likewise con¬ 
nected with the Mekom, falls here into the sea. We find evciy- 
wherc traces of the calculating principles of the mandarins in 
facilitating intercourse by opening canals. 'ITiere are a nuiiil)iT 
of leefs and islets, of which we mention Pyramid island, in lat. 
12 21 , with a cone on it, from which it n'ceiieil its name; and 
another, called Shala. 'ITic region here presents a romantic 
“^“ft—the trees are shady and tall, and some of the valleys 
offer charming views, heightened by the contrast of the lurrcn- 
ncM of other sjiots in the bay of l long-khoe, 5 leagues N. of 
Pyramid island. Between the main and the island llodinh, 
which runs out in the Kay-sung promontory, there is a pa.ssago 
several leagues in breadth, showing on lioth sides elevated hills 
and a very woolly country. Here aUo. at the city of Thienphat, 
a river falls into the sea. This district has scarcely ever been 
visited by foreigners. E. of this are the Doi-nioi iUaiids. We 
have thus reached the easU'rnmost point of .Annam, viz . Mui- 
nai (Varela promontory). Here we still remark that a •very 
deei. bay runs in from Hon-khoi N.E., which la^rs the name 
of Ongro: at the bottom a high mountain of a picturesriue fbrm 
may I* seen many miles off. The peninsula, of which this is 
the cape, » narrow and sandy, possessing nothing of the pleas- 
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ing nature of the mainland. Muynai mountain itself is about 
2 (K)0 feet high, and one of its ])caks has the ap|iearancc of a 
broken column. Here, according to reiiort, silver is found; 
and in the middle a hut fountain bubbles out of the ground. 
The |>eak can be seen at an immense distance from the sea, 
and constitutes an excellent landmark: its situation is in N. 
lat. 1*2 5 J', long. 100" 2-lJ' E. A perforated rock (Da-khoan) 
is 4—5 N. iW. from it- 

The harbour Uaran has in its neighbourhood the Maenha 
and Baimalieng islands not far from the mainland, and receives 
the Dalung river, 'llie coast is not much elevated, and runs 
for 6 g. m. nearly due north. 

Wo ha^-o now come to the richest part of Cochin-China, 
Phu-ycn-tran, a well-cultivated productive district, both re¬ 
markable for its fertility and its lH*auty. 'Fhe princiiial place, 
Phu-yen, situated on a land-locked harbour in lat. 13" 23', has 
three different anchoragra for vessels, viz., the Chuen-dae, 
Vung-lam, and Vung-cliao. The countr}' is seen to the greatest 
advantage—industrj’ and a largo jxipulation uniting to give to 
the scenery the highest effect. 

Kalao-xanh(PuTc Combir) in lat. 13* 33', 4—5 m. westward 
of Muy-nai, has a sloping appearance, but, unlike the main, it 
is barren, and forms with it Vung-koo-mang buy, an anchorage 
of considerable depth. We next arri%’e in Chogia harbour 
(Combir bay), a spot little known, as well as the islands 
that are scattered aiiout in this direction, with a safe passage 
between the main. Numerous fishermen resort to them, and 
however small tno islets may' be, they eonstitute useful ap¬ 
pendages to the mainland. 

Nouk-man (Qui/iAon harbour) presents a very spacious 
anchorage; though very shallow, and not admitting ships of a 
dee]> draught, it is much visited by native vessels. This har¬ 
bour is formed by a {leiiinsula running down S.E. into Cape 
Sanh^ lat. 13* 4-1', long. 109* 14'; and the principal place, 
JiindiiJi, the capital of the district, is situated close to iL The 
coast is bold, strewed with islands, such as Tuk-tan-chan, 
Ilonkon, Honko, and others, which arc of interest only to 
fishennen. 'The northernmost is 1 lon-lang (liuffalo island^ in 
lat. 14* II'. A river falls into the sea in V'ung-nuuk-ngot (at 
freah-water point); and northward 3—4 leagues is TurtU 
island, near which good anchorage is found. 

Before reaching the coast of Kwang-gnaitran, of which the 
Sahuinh estuary and Song cape consiitute the lioundaiy, we 
arrive at the mouth of the 'I’an-kwan river, in lat. 14 39, and 
the harbour Saphu: a little farther northward is a deep islet, 
called Cua-kun-liong. Wherever one lands one meets bustle 
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and activity, and dcmjlatc loneliness has entirely disapneared ; 
the inhal)iUnl8 have changed, by their energy, the sandy spots 
into fertile fields. Farther northward, near Tracau, another 
small river falls into the sea, the coast is leas indented, and the 
bills exhibit traces of cultivation, until we reach the estuary of 
Quang-ngai, on which stands a city of the same name. Between 
this spot and the promontorj' Saky (Batangan), Culao Rc 
(Pulo Canton, in lat. 15’ *23', long. 109* 6'E.), there is a law, 
sterile island, through which thret? ridges of hills run the whole 
length, with here and there some stunted trees growing in 

saiidv sod. ,, 11 . 

Tlic rhong-binh and Lani-cham cajics are liold. and on hav¬ 
ing doubled them, we enter the haven of Vang-guit-quit 
(Aphoa) on the southern boundary' ol Quang-nam district, 
close to the foot of lofty mountains. 

The coast hence extends N.W. b. N. 13 Icapies, to Turan 
(Cua-han) bay. On the northern side of Anhoa a river falls 
into the sea, and the country around is eitiH-r artificially or 
naturally watered. Various small islands, such as llon-ban- 
than and lion-nan, lie scattered hereabout: Cu-laou-cham is 
in lat. 15“ 54', a very high island, about 3 leagues from the 
main, bold and Isirrcn, with huge masses of rock piled upon it. 
'Fhe coast is steep; grey granite, granulated, and embedding 
(|uartz and mica, are the prominent features of the formation. 

Faifo, the largest emporium for the Chinese, an<l formerly 
for the .lapan trade on this coast, is situated on an estuary, 
into which a river empties itself, and joined to Turan by a salt¬ 
water creek which runs parallel to the coast. It has a very 
extensive commerce, and is a flourishing emporium. A little 
further up we find Quiin-nan-dinh. the principal place of this 
region ; it is at the bottom of the inlet, into which the Dai- 
cham river flows. 

No place along this whole coast is so well known as Turan 
Bav: tlie eastern extremity of the island (Hon-san-sliaV or 
peninsula which forms this harlxjur, is in lat. 15“ 5’, long. 
i08® 15'E., and Calao-cham in lat. 16* 11'. Approaching 
from the south, masses of marble rucks (dolomite)—grotesque 
in appearance, and at variance with the scenery around 
—ap|>ear as if they were insulated, because the sand around 
them is vciy low. 'There arc three streams; the mouths of «nc 
river fall into this basin, which is surrounded by mountains 
on the main, like an amphitheatre, and only the south side in 
the direction of Faifo presents level ground. It is about 8 
miles in breadth, but the landlocked anchorage is of a very 
moderate extent, at the N.E. and the S. angles. Even in fine 
weather a heavy swell breaks on the shore, which renders land- 
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ing dangerous, 'llic nei^bourhood of the capital, and the 
promise of Gialong. the ionner King of Annam, to cede the 
country' around to the French if the^* aiforded him the requisite 
assistance in suppressing the rebel Tysons, have rendered this 
ba^' famous to Luropean navigators. 

The island llon-hanh is N.AV. of Turan; and not far from it 
the harliour of V'ungdam, which is about 5 miles across. 'I'he 
surf which breaks here on the rocks is (|uite terrible, and the 
anchorage during the N.E. monsuem dangerous. 

On approaching the coast of Kwangt]uk,on which the capital 
is situate^ we first espy the cape of Choumay, in lat. Ifi"' :il' 
N.W. b. W., 9 leagues from luran, near to which are Moi, 
wherein a ri\'er flows, and Tudong, two small harbours. 

'I’he liay (Cua-thuan-an) into which the Hue river falls, is 
similarly protected by an island, as* the Turan harbour, but 
very little known to our navigators; and the entrance of the 
small river is in lat. 16 35'. At a distance of a few miles the 
capital is built on its banks. Over the bur there arc about 
1*2 feet of water at spring-tides, so tliat only vessels of a small 
draught can cross it Here also is a heavy surf; and it is most 
difficult to leave the river during the K.E. monsoon. 'I'he 
entrance is well fortified, with Europe>an art, and it would be 
next to impossible to force the bar, if skilful and brave gunners 
served the cannon. 

The |>art of the coast we have now traversed has been most 
carefully surveyed ; licyond this our accounts are very scanty, 
and the gulf of Tunkin remains still, for the greater |iart, a 
marc incognitum. litis is the more extraordinary, because the 
seas around have been so minutely examined, and the Annam 
government itself has neither spared ex|)ense nor labour to 
construct proper charts of them, 'fhis neglect arose no doubt 
from the wisli to bury 'I'unkin in oblivion, and to screen it 
against the prying curiosity of Euroitcans. The little infor¬ 
mation wc have been able to glean we shall state in a few 
words. 

On arriving at the coast of Quang-tri-tran wc perceive 
Ilonco (Tiger island), in 16 55'. S.W, of this is V'iet harbour, 
with the princi]>al city of this region near it, and due W. from 
Honco, the Tung harbour. 'I’he coast is low and sandy, stretch- 
ing N.W. 'llie last maritime city in Cochin'China is K*can~ 
IfinA, on a deep islet of the sea (Cua-dong-hor). a flourishing 
place. On the other side of the wall that separates 'I'unkin, 
parallel to it, is a river that falls there into the sea. Andau, 
with a number of other small isln, lie a little further on, close 
in shore, which presents not the least variety, but is a continued 
flat, intersectea by numerous streams that run through the 
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whole of tho island. The first anchorage wc meet with is 
called Gianh. The coast trends from hence N.W. b. N, for 
10 leagues, and is scarcely visible to a vessel close in shore. 
In lat. lU 14' we find the large island Sorcl, with Ilongnu, 
and a number of others, near the coast of Xghean-tran, wmich 
we believe to be alluvial dc|> 08 iLs, at the mouths of several 
rivers that fall Itcrc into the sea. There is no doubt good 
anchorage between them, though it has never been ascertained 
by observation and research. 

Sonthai-tran has several small harbours, such as Cua-thai 
and llun-hon, which arc commodious fur fishermen. The coast 
runs here nearly N, to the island of Tin Cay, an extensive 
well-inhabited 8|iot, in lat. lb® 18', and the well-sheltered bay it 
forms has two arms of a river falling into it. We mention tho 
names of the harbours that follow each other in succession, 
though none of tliero is of any importance: such arc Cua Bang, 
Bich Hon-ne, and Trieu, the latter tho northernmost. No 
large city exists, and the region appears to be the property of 
fishermen and rice cultivators; whilst the merchant Joes not 
possess an inch of ground. Cua-lae is a bpacious harbour, 
sheltered against all except southerly winds, and the aboilc of 
a few merchants. 'ITic large J'hanpHu river falls into this lay. 

Nam-<linh-tran is the Sunderbund of this part of the world. 
The harbours formed by the various embouchures of the river, 
distant from one another only a few miles, commencing S., arc 
the following:—Cua'fhuoe, Xien, Bicn, Lan, Traly, Flo, Dai- 
biiih, the latter at the S. entrance to the Song-ca, Cua- uc (the 
northern, in 20 SO'J ; the nearest place to this is Domea, cele¬ 
brated as a trading station in times of yore. For the southern, 
which is visitcil by Chinese junks, Fisher Island serves as a 
landmark. There are shoals and reefs hereabout in great 
numlier, which render the navigation very dangerous. Add 
to this the typhoons, which blow here with overwhelming force, 
and it is by no means surprising that so little commerce cxisU 
with a country which, in other respects, would invite by its 
industry foreign traders. The water over the bar of the 
southern branch of the river varies according to the freshes; 
and where one finds^ 12 feet at one time, one has at another IS 
-—20. The navigarion is very precarious, and exposed to great 
risks and danger, as long as no survev is made,. 

Now, little remains to remark. 'iTio two bays of Ke-keu 
and Ke-to, on the N. coast of the rountrv-, receive both rivers, 
and afford good anchorage. The latter'is the most spacious^ 
those of the whole empire, and has at least eighteen lanrc 
islands m it. which arc inhabiUd; but we have no further 
information as to their products. 


Kambodta—Climate amt Produdtou*. | Q1 

The archipelago on the east roast is «lisputetl ground I>e- 
tw^n the Chinese and Annameae, and vagalwnds of both 
natioM find here a place of refuge. Both governments have 
Irom time to time aent squadrons of war-boaU to destroy the 
wttlemenu; but the impunity enjoyerl here is too great, so a 
lii^e numbt*r of lawless fellows is attracted and*^rendered 
suftcicntly daring to resist the authorities. Amongst some 

“"J '"any laiaU proceed thither 
in the fine seasons to dive for them. 

fK enjoys a delightful tcmi>erature, al- 

thougli the wrather throughout the rainy season (.May—Sen- 
tember) is often very sultry: the dry monsoon during the 
remaining part of the year is clear and the heat very imale- 
me, seldom exceeding 90. and ordinarily being only about 
•. I ochin-China i.resents the very revi rsc of the seasons to 
I unk-in and Kaiiiboelia, on account of the ridge of mountains 
which breaks the clouds. From October up to January the 
weather is very boisterous, ami typhoons arc ‘by no meanJ un- 
^mmon-where in the former \‘he wet scain r^gns, Uho 
latter is dn, and vice rersA. The thennoiiietcr never^ rises 

o^uSairb •'■*3%nnd the climate through¬ 

out 18 healthy and ^eeable. funkiii in this respect resemWes 
Bengal, but participates likewise in the oppressive heat 
and very di^rt^eabla cold of China. Those who have never 
witnc^ the tyjil^ns, which sweep this country from one ex- 

thiTfeiful “ faithfuAlescription of 

this fc.irful visUation ns overdrawn. Ihough earthquake and 

the eruption of volcanoes may be far more terriiic, still if one 
eaKlTshalf’'^"' idea of the last moment when heaven and 
ft '"“y‘"•‘c initiation of a tj/pAoon. 

inrU ^ ‘•'c'-ything were devoted to destruction, and the 
world were again to return to a chaos. No words can convej 
an idea of such an awful moment, and the violence of the tein- 

idth w! ich'T. '"if" .".‘o"}- Such is the scourge 

■- «>■-'- —He*™ 

'"^‘'‘‘^’y I"'"* tho country 

worlS^ ^ ‘•'an «B'er parts of tS 

fur«il„ Catholic missionan-, examined ac- 

curalclv in the last century' the botany of Cochin-China.* and 

matu‘S.,'‘“l!'''‘^ name, to all the flaiiU. Several French 
. ‘■'‘ •ja'c^ lifter him jirusecuted the same researches, so 
‘•"”8 this branch is well known. 

>e richest vegetation is found in Kambodia, w hich |k»- 

_ Xom-W*. J. dr, • rior, Corhinehinmiiij,*—Ulynipcuir, 1790, 2 vidi. dto, 
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scsscs the saroc soil and climate as Siam, and has similar pro¬ 
ductions. The traA-tree is still found along the western shore, 
and felled by the Hainamesc to build junks. Both ebony and 
red dye-wood are met with in the northern parts; little, how¬ 
ever, is ex])orted, on account of the difficulty of transix>rt and 
the small demand in the harlwurs. The Nauclea orientali* 
(Go), a hard, black, and hea \7 timber, admitting the finest 
|)olish, is extensively used for uimiture. Another sort is the 
e/wOf which screes similar puq)o8C8. 'fhe great riches of the 
northern forests have never yet been rendered available, but 
a future government will some day understand how to draw 
advantages from them. Kambodia ])roduces the largest quantity 
and l)e8t quality of ActeZ-nuts of any country in Asia, of three 
different uescriptions, the red, white*, and small, and exports 
them in vast abundance. The Arcca I’alm is too well known 
to need here any description; but we may observe that it 
grows without much culture in extensive gardens. It Is re¬ 
markable that neither the manpootteen nor durian thrive here: 
the utmost eastern limit of their cultivation appears to be Siam, 
beyond this they arc very seldom found. Gamble, however, with 
a variety of sweet-smelling resins, arc peculiar to this country. 
Tno former exudes from incisions being made in the stem of 
the Garcinia camboyia, a very high tree, the fruit of which is 
eatable. Equally valued in trade is tticAlac, a substance used 
in dyeing red: it is the produce of an insect, and of very fine 
quality. The cardamoms of Kambodia are highly prized 
tnruughout China, as well as the aniseed {Pimpinella anisum). 
Other articles of the vegetable kingdom are likewise found 
here; amongst them pepper, which is grown in the west, but 
not l>aying the cultivator, it is therefore at present neglected. 
The mulMrry-trcc is in some regions extensively cultivated to 
furnish food for the silkworm, llic natives understand the 
treatment of these insects, and their produce is sufficient for 
homo consumption; the silk goods have even obtained a name 
in the trade of the interior of the peninsula. As the intK'cts 
must die before the silk can be obtained, many of the strict 
Buddhists abstain, out of religious motives, from the rearing 
of them, in order to preserve animal life. 

Ttiampa has one production which is valued all over Asia_ 

the eaple-teood, or alambuc or aloee {aloexylum agallochum^ on 
account of its pungent fragrancy and constant use in burning 
incense to tho idols. There are at least three different kinds, 
yet not well known to botanists: the tree, when old is 
throughout its lower parts and roots furnished with an aro¬ 
matic oil, and hence the agreeable odour of the wood when 
burnt. It is generally reduced to jiouder, and then, being 
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mixed with |jum, is smeared on small sticks, of which an im¬ 
mense quantity is used in China in the worship of the gods. 
As this article keeps up a stcadv price and is always in de¬ 
mand, it is considered a valuable monopoly, though the best 
]iieccs arc never sold, but given as i)rescnta to princes and 
grandees. 

The cinnamon {Launucintutmomttm^oi Cochin-China has always 
been celebrated in China, and especially in the south, where 
the cauia, a cheap and excellent substitute, grows in abun¬ 
dance. The sons of Han do the satne with rcsficct to this sub¬ 
stance as with camphor. 'This they iKwsess in the highest 
perfection, but they still buy another kind from Sumatra and 
Borneo for ten times the price: the tree grows in the light 
sandy soil northward of the city of Faifo, and even in the .Moi 
country. It seems to be dcciiledly larger than that found in 
Ceylon. Ten varieties arc known in the market, which differ 
much in price; tire bark of some is thick, of others very thin, but 
it is never freed of the cpidennis in trade: the price fluctuati-s 
between 30-1200 dollars per ])ccul, according to tlie (|ualitr, in 
the valuation of which the Cochin-Chinese doctors excel. *The 
latter will by the mere touch ascertain the value of the nostrum 
amongst their medicines. 'They ascribe immense virtue to it 
in certain diseases, and as a token of the highest esteem make 
prc8»'nts of it. 'The writer having once rendered some service 
to the Annam government, was rewarded by a jiiece of cinna¬ 
mon, to which the donor affixed an incalculable value. If the 
king wi^es to be very gracious, it is in this manner he shows 
his condc^nsion, and the principal article of tribute to Pe- 
hiny is this bark. Annam, moreover, produces excellent cotton 
on the sea-coast (the most adapted to the growth of it) both 
for home consumjition and also for exportation. A coarse 
is grown both in Kamhotlia ns well as Annam: it is 
chiefly used in home consumption. A siiccics of tea-plant 
thrives in all the northern parts very luxuriantly: its k>avcs 
are coarse, and so the poorer classes only use it. The Tun- 
hinese understand how to apply the valuable protlucts of their 
country much betUr than the Kambodians. The ramUh-tree 
pi^uccs a substance superior to the .Iai>anc8e, and furnishes 
a large supply, not only for home manufacture, but also for ex- 
IWftation, of great licauty and durability. The chao kteo, a 
^rt of cardamoms, with a variety of other drug^ likewise occurs 
*^^-*** chuleany {Dioscorea a/ata), a kind of yam, 
which growing wild contains a brown dye, and is for that iiur- 
jww very generally bought by the Chinese. 

I he general fq^ of the jK'oplc is, os in all southern Asia, 
ncc. Of this Kambodia is the storehouse, which moreover 
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has a great deal fur exportation. Tunktn, though producing 
much more, has, on account of its dense population, U*fls to spare. 

Wc may remark, in conclusion, that tW street potato is the 
common iwid of the poorest classes, mixed with a little rice. 
Another article for the consumption of the great mass is the 
cartA-nn/(arachis hr]>agaea), which grows in a sandy unproduc¬ 
tive soil with little care, and is eaten fresh, roasted, or salted, 
whilst the oil it furnishes is mixed with their dishes as well as 
burnt in their lamps. The farinaceous root of the nebulum 
{arrow-root) is likewise generally consumed : the inhabitants of 
the more favoured districts use n'cc exclusively, but where this 
docs not thrive, maize is |>artly sulistituted. 'I'here is a great 
want of pot-herlis and vegetables, and little variety is observetl, 
because the inhabitants never introduce any from foreign parts. 
The vt^table kingdom of Annam more resembles that of 
southern China, with its rocky mountains and scanty vegeta¬ 
tion: but it entirely differs from that of the tropica. Kam- 
iMxlia, on the contrary, exhibits the luxurious growth of Java 
and Sumatra, and in many respects the same botanical features. 

In Kaml)odia the buffalo live's amongst mud and ditches, and 
is a very powerful animal: farther north its fierceness much 
decreases. The bullock is of a very small breed; the horset^ 
except in laios, arc also diminutive. In the latter country 
they have Miiritetl ponies, well adapted to warfare and other 
purpose's. There, as well as in Kambodia, the elepbaul is do¬ 
mesticated, and used by the Annamese in war, though with no 
effect. This enormous creature inhabits the immense wastes 
in large herds, and is very easily tamed. The Cochin-Chinese 
<lo not absurdly venerate the white ones, which are worsbipjied 
by the Siamese and Birmans: nut so the Kambodians. In the 
north of the latter country and in Ijios the rhinoceros (of which 
several S|iecie8 exist) is found wilder and higher than in any 
other part of .AHia. The numln'r of horns that arc annually 
exported, and to which a superior nunlical quality is ascribed 
and a higher price demanded, would lead us to supisiee that 
this animal most l>e common. The tiper is not inferior to his 
congener in Bengal, and the leopard likewise occurs. The 
monkeys of Annam are fine creatures, and seen in the forests'in 
multitudes, but the wildest and strongest sjiecies are natives 
of Kambodia: the pia, as in (’hina, is here the prineipal,do- 
incstic animal. All that comes from the coir is held in abhor¬ 
rence, and the antipathy which the Chinese also show <0 it 
seems to be more natnral than religions. Little attention is 
|>aid to the breed of this useful animal: sheep are small and 
only found in the south, whilst goats arc frequently 'seen 
browsing in the mountains. In all parts our bant-door fowl 
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thrives, and the pheasaid has spread over the whole country: 
ducks are in the marshy districu reared with great advantage ; 
ffeese arc few and not indigenous; both the latter, in a wild 
state, visit the ^untry in immense flocks in winter. The 
poverty of the inhabitants prevents their rearing a great 
quantity of domestic animals—meat, moreover, is not a usual 
|mrttun of their food. The coasts, as well as the rivers, are 
rich in ^hes remarkable for their splendid colours ; the An- 
7Mmcse are lirst-ratc fishermen, but the Tunkinese surpass them. 
There is no art which is carried to so great a p«.>rfection as 
fishing, nor on which, comparatively, so large a number of iwr- 
sons IS employed: they proceed to the capture with nets, hooks, 
harpoon^ wicker-boskets, bamboos, in all kinds of vesseds, and 
adapt their contrivances to the fishing-ground. By far the 
larger part of the {wpulation subsists on fiAt and rice; hence the 
enormous demand. Government has, however, so managed its 
^ hardworking fishermen scarcely earn a subsistence. 

Of the a/liffotors we have already spoken ; it seems to 1^ the 
laim'st kind that is found on the coast. The s/iark is caught 
and eaten; so also is the lioa Cvnsln'ctor, of which the writer 
was an eye-witness, for the .Annaniesc are gross feeders, and 
tlieir stomach refuses nothing but beef; dogs, rats, and several 
siKXii-s of lizards are even eaten. The Tuiikineae excel 
in rearing the silkicorm, though the silk is far inferior to the 
Ivhiiicsc in staple and gloss, on account of the bad mana;;c- 
ment of the skein ; still, formerly, it fetched a very fair iincc 

in the markeU of Japan and EurojH?. ' 

The Geological formation of Cochin-China is primitive; the 
inountains arc comjioted of granite and syeiiile. A small quan¬ 
tity of /imesfone here and there occurs; whilst several hills 
consist of quartz. Of the white marble with blue streaks, near 
1 man, we have before sjjoken. Tunkin, however, iiossesses 
Uiis rock in higher perfection and beauty ; great masses of it 
arc found near Chutham, with extensive subterraneous ca- 
Ycnis, some filled with water, and communicating with each 
other, TO that lioats can traverse them. Tunkin is the only 

affords the precious meUl. 

1 he richest mutes are in the direction of Yunnan,on the 
same ridge of hills as those of Makoo and Mauso, which arc 
work<^ under the influence of the Chinese government. 'ITic 
]ircvaihng )x>pulation here consults of Laos, but there arc also 
a few 1 unkinesc. Gold is found amongst sterile and almost 
inaccessible mountains, but in large quantitii's, so as to remu¬ 
nerate the lalmur. \\ ere the Government not too ra|>acious 
and i^orant, the amount of it might be increased ten times. 
At the present day the l.,aos ex]>ort the greater jiart to China 
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clandestinely, to avoid the heavy tax. The silver-mines near 
Shih-la and Nunganchow (both Chinese frontier towns, the 
latter in lat. 24'' SV, long. 101® 41'), as well as those in the 
neighbourhood of Malung, arc very rich, and are worked with 
much spirit We arc not able to give the details of the 
mining carric<l on there, but more than one hundred thousand 
labourers arc daily employed in the bowels of the earth The 
mountaineer Luos also ensage here most extensively in these 
pursuits; and being very hardy, no better men could possibly 
Ihj found for this jiurjiose. 1 he retrion itself is very barren 
and <Ie%'oid of interest. The annual quantity of bullion de¬ 
rived bv Government from these works is not much below one 
million of taels. Of the iron-icorks, which are likewise met 
with here, we could not collect any information; the produce, 
however, is scarcely sufficient to supply the native smiths. 
Cochin-China, as well as KamlKidia, arc nearly destitute of all 
metals, and if any exist there, they have not yet been brought 
to light. 

liiftory .—'fhe history of Kambodia of which native records 
exist, commences with the introduction of Buddhism about two 
centuries after our era, though the date is erroneously ]ilaccd 
much anterior. Before this, the inhabitants seem to have 
led a roving life, like some Laos tribes of the present day, 
and not united in forming a state. 'Ihc propagation of this 
superstition took ]>lacc previous to its acceptance in Siam, and 
the Kambodians glory in having gfiven civilization to that 
country. At a very early period they invented a beautiful 
alphabet in imitation of the Pali, and composed many l>ooks. 
Amongst those there are historical legends, mere transcripts 
of those received from India, repeating the same stories of 
giants and hobgoblins, genii and spirits, which disfigure those 
Kastem talcs. The commencement of their annals is founded 
upon these absurdities; and celestial beings, os in Ja{>an, 
arc said to have first obtained the sway over their country. 

'I he invasion of the Chinese daring the time of the Han 
dynasty was also^ felt here, and inanv adventurers of that 
army reached this remote spot. Both the language, which 
received several technical words from the Chinese, as well os 
the government and manners, were most essentially affectc^ by 
this event; yet, long before a soldier had reached this country, 
the Chinese merchant had visited its coast. The grcat.vcnc- 
ration we feel for the Tyrians, wo may safely extend to the 
Chinese of rt mote antiquity, who were just as adventurous, 
and sailed along the shores of 8outh<-m Asia, until they reached 
Ceylon, and even the gulf of Persia. In KamUidia they found 
productions much valued in their own countiy, and established 
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there a profitable market, as the rude inhabitants knew not 
how to prepare manufactures, with which their own country 
aboundra; and they handsomely naid fur the raw produce. 
We should wish to hare some {KirtJculnrs of this early commercial 
intercourse, but though the Chinese annals arc veiy bulky, 
the}' love to dwell on the most trivial actions of jirinces, and 
the fortunes of worthless favourites, considering national de¬ 
velopment and resources far ladow their notice. The history 
of the Kamlxxlians themselves i.s too much taken up witn 
the puerile acts of the king, and the capture of a white monkey 
or elephant, and consequently finds no place for indicating the 
state of commerce. 

The name of this country (CTien-la) officially occurs in 
Chinese histor}' for the first time in a.d. 618. Under the Tain 
and Han dynasties the power of the Cliinese was successfully 
exerted over all south-eastern Asxsl. Hence, the desire of the 
smaller states to pay tribute to the Great Emperor, and to 
avert, by this homage, the crushing influence of China's vast 
power. All the princes who did so, shared in the Im{>orial 
benevolence, and tW tribiite-ltcarcrs obtained exemption from 
all duties; so that they ap^xmred at the capital os mercantile 
di]>lomati8t$, who often realiiod much money by their show of 
fealty. 'ITicse voyages l>eing profitable. l>ecamc frequent, and 
even distant Sumatra and various other islands of the Archi¬ 
pelago sent envoys to prostrate tlK'msclvcs before the dragon’s 
throne. Kambodia did so most ixirticularly under the Tang 
dynasty, another race of powerful rulers, who for long ruled 
eastern Asia. It was at that time a wry flouri«^hing state, with 
a large capital, wherein all the riches of the country were 
s(|uanderea in onler to make it a faiiy-land, and confer on the 
king the apjieamnce of a sujicrhuman lieing. Ivory and gold 
were most ^irofusely applied to walls, seats, and gates, to en¬ 
hance the beauty of magnificent buildings where the court gave 
audience. The royal residence was situated on one ol the 
branches of the river, and containetl above 20,000 houses; and 
there were 30 cities more, each having 1000. This proves that 
the country was then more thickly inhabited and in a more 
flourishing condition than even at present. It appears, however, 
to have liecn tributary to Tunkin, the more civilizcil neighbour, 
in the eighth century ; and it was divided into Lou) and Jliph 
Kambodia —a very natural partition. The connexion with 
C.hina was continued. Alx>ut this'time occur several wars 
with the Siamese and Laos, too uninteresting to be related, in 
which the former, according to their own account, gained the 
ailyantagi'. Kambodia was at that time by far the most 
civilized {lortion of the southern ]>coin8ula 'I he natives bad 
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ac(|uircd considerable skill in working metals, leaving, how¬ 
ever, trade and navigation to foreigners. The kingdom 
reachiMl in the twelfth century the higliest state of civilization 
and wealth; so that its riches became quite a proverb. The 
capital had increase<l to a very great extent, being then the 
|argL*8t city in all these regions. “'Ibe walls,” as the native 
historian “were built by for no mortal could 

ever proflucc any thing similar.'' I'hcy still stand a monument 
of the skill and architecture of ages long passed away. 

Such a country naturally attracted tnc attention of the 
Mongols, and Kublai entertained the intention of subjecting 
it, with the whole peninsula, to his sway. Death, however, 
preventetl the execution of his design: and his successor, 
Chiny-tmuff, sent in 12'J5 an ambnssador to feel his way. This 
grandee appears to have l>een fond of observation, and ho 
carefully noted down what he saw and beard. lie gives to the 
country the name of Kamphuche, which is analogous to the 
native term, and speaks of the royal residence, Pontaipret, 
its five double gj'tes, immense numbers of idols, and vast dis¬ 
play of gold. The king seems to have covered himself with 
;old, pearls, and diamonds, to astonish the Celestial ambas- 
wdor. But this functionary speaks by no means highly of the 
natives, whose dark-brown tint, coarse manners, early mar- 
•iages, and low condition disgusted him. He found many of 
;he most fertile spoU on the river entirely uncultivated, and 
overgrown with a thick Jungle, frequently liable to inundation, 
so that even the trees were coveretl; the very state in which 
we see them up to this moment. Tlic productions were the 
same at that time as they are now ; but the country was then 
far more extensive, UO districts belonging to it. It had proved 
victorious in its wars with Siam and Cochin-China, and spread 
Its dominion over the Uot to the frontiers of Tonkin. 'I'he 
immigration of the Chinese appears at that time to have liecn 
considerable; in addition to merchants, many colonists pos¬ 
sessed tracts of gn.und, and numerous vagabond.s found there 
an asylum, mether many returned home, we arc not told. 
It IS, indeed, remarkable, that the marriages entered into 
with native women by the Chinese in the first generation were 
fruitful, but they gradually liecame unprolific, anil in the fifth 
generation Imrren. t'f this the writer has seen many, in¬ 
stances, but IS not able to account for such degeneration be¬ 
tween nations in other respects so similar Iwth in their plnsical 
^formation and habits of life. Were it otheniise^ the 
^inese race would become the predominant one, and’in a 
few centunc-s supersede the alwrigincs. Such has, however 
not iHJvn the case, and the numbcrieis immigrants, who con- 
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Btantly pour into these countries, gradually disappear amongst 
a scattered imputation. 

Siam about this time acknowledged the ascendancy of Kam- 
bodia, and became tributary. The country’ continued successful 
towards its neighbours even until the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 'I'he Ming dynasty cultivated friendship with this 
ix)wer. and sent rich presimts by the Kambodiun tribute- 
bearer, who had laid down the produce of his country before 
the imimrial throne. .\ll Chinese emigranU were henceforth 
to be lurnished with passes by the home government, and 
none without them were allowed to settle in Kambodia. At a 
later i>criod, this land owned the Cochin-Chincse sway, was 
unsuccessful against the Siamese, and reduced to its natural 
boundaries. It kept up some connexion with Manila, and 
received an embassy from the early .SiMinish settlers. The 
Portuguese found their way likewise to thi-se regions, and 
traded uninterruptedly for several centuries, principally from 
Macao. The Dut< h maintained for some time a factory at 
Fontaipret, and iienetrated from hence into the Laos country; 
and also the Knglish commenced a trade, which was but of short 
duration. The inhabitants did not imjwove by so much 
foreign intercourse. The kings were too fond of war, and had 
constant quarrels with the Siamese, which are most minutely 
detailtnl in their annals. The forced laliour to which every 
male was doonicil, if not for six months at least for four, 
greatly hindered indu.stry and enteqwise ; also national wealth 
and prosmerity being concentrated in the person of the king, 
sank with him, when any unforeseen calamity occurred. In 
1730 the Annamese took iwrmanent imssession of all the 
territory round Saigon (Ghiadingh). The greatest misfortune, 
indeed, which could have befallen the country, was the death 
of king Ongtong in 1783. Throughout Cochin-China anarchy 
reigned at that time, and to nreserve the heir of the throne, a 
mere child, he was sent with his brother to Bangkok, in charge 
of the king of Siam, whilst the son-in law of the late sovereign 
became regent. In the meanwhile the Siamese tried with all 
their might to ]K)ssess themselves of the country, over which 
their prince had aasumed the guardianship. The pr(*sumptive 
heir did therefore not return, after having reat-hed matu¬ 
rity. His cousin conceived it on that account expeilient to 
assume the sceptre and proclaim himself sovereign in 1809. . 
Tin? Annamese esixiused his cause, whilst the Siamese de¬ 
fended the U'gitimate successor. Both iiarties met near a 
ridge of mountains which form the boundary of Siam. The 
Siamese considered it bv no means prudent to fight against an 
enemy drilled in the European manner and tar superior in 
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numbers, with the greater part of the country in his possession. 
The Annamese, on their part, thought it absurd to enter into 
a contest for what was really their own already, and thus the 
diplomatists of both realms deemed it wise to conclude a treaty, 
according to which each retained what he luid conquered. 
The western province, Battabang, fell to the share of the 
Siamrw, the remainder of the kingdom to \nuam, and both 
established an iron rule over the natives. Whilst the Cochin- 
Chinese kept nominally the king on the throne, they seized 
upon all the branches of administration, treating the natives as 
inferior beinra; and the court of Banekuk kept the two princes 
in honourable exile. The writer has often seen and con¬ 
versed with them. The youngest possesses an intelligent 
mind, is fond of painting and mechanics; the eldest, who 
ought to have been king, Bjfeuks very little, and exhibits no 
great talent. The Siamese often tried to stir up rebellion, 
and ex{)cl the .Annamese by means of these pledges, but have 
never succeeded ; the latter always adopting a defi'nsivc line 
of |>olic)’ and never becoming aggrt*s8ivc. Kambodia. in fact, 
remain an object of animosity between the two nations, and 
tho Siamese invade it neriodically, to kidnaji the natives be¬ 
yond the mountains, and make them slaves, or entice them to 
abandon their own government and settle in their territory. 
Kambodia is now virtually blotted from the map of Asia, and 
the inhabitants suffer from twofold slavery, being the slaves of 
slaves. 


Tunkin.— The first C hinese settlers seem Uj have reached this 
country about 2i30 b.c., when the powerful Chehwangte ren¬ 
dered the Chinese arms formidable throughout easWm .^sia. 
Of the gradual projpess of their settlements, and of tho alx>ri- 
;^nes who previously occu]iied the* country, history records no- 
ming; but the prtMfmss must have been rapid, for a century 
had scarcely elaitsed when the celebrated Woote, of the Han 
dynasty, divided tho country (called by him Keaouehe, giving 
rise |>crham to the term Coehin~Vhina* from a custom prevalent 
amongst the natives of putting their toes one on anoier) into 
three ^rU; the one embracing the pres, nt Tunkin, the other 
part of the coast and northern Cochin-China, and the third the 
wuthem districts to lat. 13°, incorporating the whole with the 
Chincsic Empire. 

About three centuries thus elajwed, during which the n'a- 
tional rc^urces were developed, and the jieople grew in wealth 
and civilization, the Chinese immigrants increasing tenfolil At 
Ae fall of the I lan line of ].rinces, and the subsequent anarch^ 
in China, I unkm sexms to have had its o«n rulers, sharin- in 
tlic same revolutions and great changes of that time, andV- 
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comini; eventually subject to the kings of ^ unnan. This part 
of the history is, however, very uncertain, and the annals are 
confused. Some connexion with China w^ again commenced 
during the vigorous administration of the lang princes; when 
they became extinct Tunkin chose iU own king (in IW7) in 
Ting, a usurper. To |)acify the Chinese court for his daring, he 
acknowledged him«clf a humble vassal, and received the title of 
Keun-vany (a king of the second degrccl. One of his successors, 
8c?eing the Sung emperors fully employed on the northern 
frontiers against the Tartars, invadetl Kwang-sc in 10/5, and 
laid waste the Chinese territory with fire and sword. A gene¬ 
ral of the latU*r revenged this insult, and jenctrated to the 
Suny-ka (Fuh-leang in the annals), spreading deva.«iUtion 
everywhere. Both jwrtics, therefore, deemed it most advan¬ 
tageous to conclude peace, and Lekeetso was confirm'd king of 
Aunam (in Chinese Gatutan, the iwcified south). In ^cso wars, 
of which several Chinese writers have pn'served interesting 
accounts, young females, not unlike tho Maid of Orleans, dis¬ 
tinguish^ themselves by their heroic conduct, and were, conse¬ 
quently, considered by the Chinese as sorcercffics. 

ITie' Monyult. an otherwise very liarbarous tribe, swm to 
have cuUivatetl geography. On purj^' to extend their c^- 
quests. S'carccly had JKublai ascenued the throne of China 
(127U), when, on hearing of the fertile regions of the soutli, he 
resolved to conquer them. 'To facilitate this enter|)ri8e, am¬ 
bassadors had first to gain information and to |)avc the way. 
Ho himself had previously made a campaign into Vunnan, 
and thence attacked Birmah. Ilis companions in anus could 
Well endure the cold and fatigues of a Russian winter, but were 
unable to resist the effects of a tropical heat; scarcely a hun¬ 
dredth ]>ari returned to tell the Ule of the enervating effects 
of the climate uimn their frames. In nowise daunted by ill 
success, a new army, easily procured in the extensive 8te])pes 
of central Asia, ]»ured forth', and took |K»>e8sion of tho capital 
of Tunkin. Their objects at this time apjiearcd only plunder 
and destruction ; and after having obliterated the industry^ of 
ages, and slaughtered with unexampUd cruelty the inoffensive 
natives, they were forced to retrace their steps, on account of 
the epidemical diseases which thinned their ranks. Kublni 
seems then to have resolved ujion the subjugation of tho 
country by means of diplomacy, A distinguwhctl and astute 
agent ap|>cared at the court of the Tunkin king, laid an enor¬ 
mous tribute of gold, ivory, &c. on the countiy, stipulated the 
sending of distingpiishid doctors, matheinntician.s and merchants 
to the Chinese capital—a circumstance which proves indirectly 
the flourishing and someahat advanced state of the country— 
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and appointod a {K-nnancnt resident to take care of the interests 
of the conqueror. The jwor king on hearing of thi-sc conditions 
di«l of fear. HU son, Chinjfc-heuen, |)ereeived that nothing 
could be gained by submission, and resolved to ojijuse the 
enemy, \\ hilst Kublai considered all southern Asia in hU 
gras]>, and hU power secured by the al>ove-mentioned tn*aty, he 
sent a well-a]i|>uinU>d anny to take ]s>«e!«ion of ('ochin-China, 
and thence nroceetl further south along the coast. Chinge- 
heuen waiti-d until they were enfeebled by a disastrous march 
throujfh jung’Ics and tfwam|N*, and then Huccc^rully attacked 
them from an ambush. Ibey fled with consternation, and the 
whole army w.-w nearly annihilateil in piecemeal. Such a dU- 
grace could only be wiped out with blood. 'Ilie bravest 
tiw|)s assembled in Yun-nan to extenninate the icsUting Tun- 
iiinesi>. f ertain of victoiy, tliey neglected all pneautions, and 
when issuing out of the mountain defiles, the>' were cut up in 
m*tail ; and the rest of the army, aiqiroaching the jilains of 
Tunkin, the cholera made dreadful ha^-oc with it. The Tun- 
kiniwc |>erceiving that the Monguls were not invincible, fell 
them with all their iiiighL The fi*w who found their way 
jwrk, related their mUfortunes to the Einja-ror, anil irritated 
him to such a degree, that he instantly sent a mon* numerous 
h«t. These men fared worse, and the valour of the Tun- 
kinese greatly inched every day. A third campaign convinced 
the unbending Kublai that hU lx>unds of conquer were re¬ 
stricted by the climate ; he was grateful for the humanity 
sho^ towards the 1 artur prisoners; and, on these being sent 
biwk, he granU-d ^leace under the juomisc of a small annual 
tribute and nominal subjection. 

The Tunkinese national spirit was by this effectual resist¬ 
ance greatly raised ; the most iwwerful kingdoms had submitU'd 
to the unconciuerable Tartar invaders, and this insign.ficant 
state succewfully repelled their encroachmenU. The indeiiend- 
ence of the country- therefore lasUd till the reign of YunLh of 
the Ming dynasty (140.3-1.1-21). Then, indeed, a civil war 
ar^y the mentonous Chin, in whose hands the administration 
Imd for a long time flourished, was dethroni-d by an usunier 
Yung lo was nxiuested to rwitoie the rightful heir: a numeiJous 
Chinese army thereuiion invadeil the countn’. and was gladly 
received by the adhen>nts of the o’d reign. The reU-l was de¬ 
feated and slam, but the nation had to i«ay dearly for assist 
ance Undiy the plt^ tliat none of the rightful princes could 
be tound, y ung-lo changed the whole country into a Chinese 
province, under the rule of a Governor. In many restiects this 
proied advanUgcous to the people, who were tlmrc^broutrht 
into closer contact with Chinese civilization, and iu syiteniatfcal 
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goycrnmcnt. The result of a census gave 3,120,000 fainilics. 
which, allowing five persons for each, give a population of 
I .“5,000,000, a number too large, unless Cochin-Cnina and the 
adjacent Laos were included. From that time the construction 
of a map. on the princi|>les and plan of Mongul surveyors also 
dates, wuh many other useful institutions; and the Tun- 
kinesc youths visited Peking to improve their manners and 
learning. 

The people, however, could not brook foreign dominion, 
and the rule of Chinese mandarins did not conciliate the 
affections of the subjugated. la?, a bold partisan, roused the 

( latri^ism of his countrymen, and supiK>rted by the Laos and 
Tochin-Chinesc, who dnoded a similar yoke, he overthrew, after 
a long struggle, the Chinese government. Mis measures were 
so effective, that no effort was sulisequently made to hurl him 
from the ^rone. 11 is son and successor, Le haou, trietl his am¬ 
bitious spirit in an attack u{)on the peaceful Laos 1 heir king 
was defeated, the capital ravogerl, and the country rendered a 
dec'll. This predatory excursion was indeed repulsed by a 
jirince whose family had been sufferers, and /.e-Zmou returned 
to maintain his ascendanc}’ over Cochin-China, which the Chinese 
attacked. On this occasion a large fleet from Malacca, in the 
heyrlays of Malayan influence, came to the assistance of the 
former, and forced the sons of I Ian from the shortw of .-\nnam. 

\\ e know nothing of the foreign intercourse during this time, 
but the very fact that a fleet of Afalay prows, sufficient in num¬ 
ber to cope with the Im|XTial navy, fay in the harlmurs, ])rure8 
some connexion with the .\rchi|»elago. There was no doubt 
all along a regular trade to the straits, but the Tunkincse 
do not appear to have themselves gone to sea; leaving this 
to the more enterprising nations of A«a, thry were satisfied to 
sell their goods to their countrymen, in which their women took 
an active part. 

The Portuguese — the pioneers of F.a8tom navigation _ 

reached this country at a very early |)eriod. 'lliey established a 
factory at the capital, and endeavoured to influence the govern¬ 
ment; but they never gained any territorial acquisition. In 
1530 new troubles arose, and violent parties divided the coun- 
try- Kra-tniiff reined then over China ; he was by no means 
slojv to avail himself of this favourable ojiportunity to render 
Tunkin tributary to his sway. Though tlie Chinese were 
successful in the commencement, the inhabitants boro too great 
a hatred against them, and very soon exiielled the invadeis. 

An enteqirising Minister guidetl at tWt time the'helm of 
state; his merits were great, and he therefore receive<l the 
title of lord (CAua), whi^ became with the office hereditary in 
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his family, whilst the king was called Vua (Dova Bov^. The 
former, uniting intrigue with real iwwer. ke])t for many gene¬ 
rations the yua in thraldom; and the actual ruler retained the 
mere shadow of his power. iVs the country remained tranipiil, 
the nation increasc'd in riches, and the Dutch found it advan- 
U«eouB to cstaldish a factory near the capital. At this time 
faUs the flourishing trade with Japan, then the most enter¬ 
prising maritime nation in all Asia ; and the frenuent inter* 
courser with Macao by means of the numerous shijis of the 
Portuguese is arrested. 

\Vc have'now reached the period when the Vua recovered 
hi-H legitimate authority (1748^ and for ever cx|>clled the do¬ 
mineering major domo. 'ITie Tunkin government as much as 
possible discourage<l, from motives of a paltry policy, all inter¬ 
course with foreigners. It was impossible to drive them away 
by main force, but easy to destroy their trade by heavy duties 
and burthens. In this their mandarins fully succeeded; and 
since the middle of last century not a single foreign ship has 
entered. The trade had never been very jirolitable; but as 
long as China refusc<l commercial dealings on a large scale, 
T'unkin offered raw silk on advantageous terms for the Jajian 
market That advantage was finally merged by opening Can¬ 
ton ; and none complained of the lost intercourse with T unkin. 
'J he few Chinese Junks which continued to visit the river were 
rendered hannicss by fiscal regulations, and the nation turned 
its whole attention to internal broils. 'Ibc history of this coun¬ 
try becomes henceforth blended with that of Aiiiiam, and wc 
must therefore retrace our steps to relate the events that took 
place in that country. 

Cochin-China, conqirUing only a narrow striji of land along 
the sea-coast, could never become a jxiwerful state if it did not 
lake advantage of its maritime {losition. Here civilization was 
sub»equcnt to that of T'unkin, and ])arlly commenced by the 
sword, during the time of the J/an dynasty. Mayuen. the cele¬ 
brated conqueror of the South, not satisfied with having planted 
those brass ]>illars which were for ever to fonn the boundary, 
marched in the full career of victory further south. There he 
met with thick forests, and almost insurmountable obstacles. 
Not regarding these, he caused the axe and fire to smooth the 
way. and all the country to lat. 15° was thu.s rendered triliu- 
taiy to China. Its manners, literature, principles, government, 
&c., were thus faithfully grafted on Annam. So distant a 
|>ossession, being frequently under the influence of grasping 
mandarins, did not long remain loyal; for in A.n. 263, Kooteen, 
a daring chief, declared his country free. '1 ho llan had ceased 
to reign, and China was just then in a state of anarchy. 
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Wc may therefore consider Koolefn as the founder of the 
kingdom. After him rose a numlwr of petty chief*, mere vas¬ 
sals of China, who regularly j«aid their tribute. Thu* they 
might have remained undUtiirwd from the north, if China had 
not nnxluced an Emperor in many re8f>ects resembling I>ouis 
XIV. of France, in ranffte, of the Suy race, a.d. fi05—617. 
He was fond of splendour, luxury, and martial glory, and soon 
exhausted his treasury, which, notwithstanding the use of 
evciy expedient, could not bo rejdenishod. Now he had heard 
of gulden mountains in the south, of India's treasures, and 
forthwith resolved to ]>osse>s himself of them. The Chinese 
intruders reached the country, stripped the ancestorial temples 
of the little gohl they contained, destroyed the capital, and 
returned disap|>ointed with their booty. The country, which 
had hitherto Iwre the name of LinS, was henceforth called, 
from its new capital, Chcnehivff. From this time until 1166 we 
know little of the events which occurred; a very intelligent 
sovereign then ascended the throne, and his first endeavour 
was to o|)cn a commercial intercourse with Ilarnan. His mer¬ 
chants finding there %’ery little favour, were expelled from the 
harbours under the ignominious accusation of having been 
pirates. No doubt can therefore exist but the Annamete were 
then engaged in navigation, and very probably brought from 
the south the productions so much desired in China. 'I'hey 
had access to the harbours on the main, fur allusion is made to 
their shijM periodically visiting the port of Amoy. 'ITie king 
thus frustrated in his Mnevolent intentions, all at once endea¬ 
voured to obtain glory by war. and for that pur])ose attacked 
Kamliodia by water and land. A very disastrous struggle 
ensued, in which the Cochin-Chinesc, after heavy losses, proved 
ultimately the victors. 

The accession of Kublai to the Chinese throne was grccU*d 
by the Annam king with assurances of entire submission. 
'Ihe Khan understood the compliment literally, and forthwith 
disimtehed a grandee with a very strong guard to maintain his 
autrarity. The officer arrived by sea, and endeavouit'd to 
exterminate the last adherents of the Sung princes. 'I'hese 
being everywhere hunted down, sought finally refuge in these 
remote regioas. The retinue of the officer was too small to 
rcalite all the expectations of his sovereign, and he prefeired 
leaving a country to becoming an object of public violence. 
The 51 ongul army about to invade Cochin-China by land was 
defeated by the Tunkineso. Kublai therefore fitted out a 
splendid fleet, wliich reached its destination, and laid waste the 
capital. But the inhabitants, no wise daunted, fled to the 
mountains, and thence maintained a parly warfare, which re- 
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duccd the Mongiils in number, and rendered large reinforce¬ 
ments necessary. Kublai's death put an end to those enter¬ 
prises. and the Cochin-Chinese gloried in their strength, of 
which they had for the first time made a trial. 

The accession of the Ming dynasty was hailed with joy, and 
rich presents of odoriferous woods accompanied the tribute- 
bearer, the servant of a tyrannical king. He had a consider¬ 
able navy, and professed to have taken twenty piratical junks, 
which no doubt were traders that had approached too near his 
])orU. 

The feuds with Tunkin had been of a long standing. BoUi 
countries preferml their complaints to China, and many a 
high mandarin enriched .himself on being appointed umpire. 
Still the causes of jealousy were never removeil. and a border 
war was from tiim* to time waged with great ferocity between 
two nations so similar in every respect. The 'I'unlcincse had 
in these struggles the advantage of numbers; the Cochin-f’hi- 
nese, of daring. Hut the former being in possession of many 
resources, finally gained a complete victory (1471), and Cochin- 
China from that moment became tributaiy. The atUmtion of 
the king w-as henceforth dirccteil to internal improvements,, 
and wars with the Kamb<idians. 'I'he strife of |iarties and the 
intrigues of the court form no cilifying.jiart of their hLstorv. 
Their name was scaiwly known beyond‘the confines of their 
own territory. During short intervals tlicir inde]>cndeiicc was 
asserted, and again lust. 

In the middle of the lost century Voo-ttoi (the name of his 
reign was Kaiing-shung) sat on the throne. He was an effe- 
ininatc prince, whd, priding himself on the eastern part of 
Kambodia being permanently attached to his empire, indulgi^ 

» in all the debaucheries of an Kastern court, and appointed 
eunuchs as rulers. The iin|Kists levied on the nation were 
very heavy, and the tyranny of the officers exceeded all 
bounds. The immediate consequences were general poverty 
and wretchedness, which led to subsequent resistance; and the 
]>eople, driven to despair, joyfully rallied around three bro- 
thcra, known under the name of ^Fy-son (western mountaineers) 
at Qiiinhon. M hat profession these men had at first is not 
known: but some record them to have been merchants and 
miesU; others artisans and agriculturisU: they followed jw- 
haps more than one calling. Small was their band when they 
^t became known as robbers, and were proclaimed outlaws 
Dc^ir, however, drove the boldest to their standards, and in 
a short time they ventured to face the royal army. The Tun¬ 
kin king had in the meanwhile been called upon as 
to settle matters, and appeared in full array on the 
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frontiers. 
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Voo-tsoi by this time had already suffered a total defeat by the 
reliels, and lost his crown and life; his army di8|>er8eu, or 
enlisted under the Ty-sons, and only his consort earaped with 
his secon<l son (the eldest being killed in battle), to regain at 
a more fortunate day the royal diadem. Nhak, the leading 
man of the trio, instantly resolved to push the victory; and 
routing the Tunkinesc, took possession of the country. The 
king, driven to the greatest straits, apjdied to Keenlung, Em¬ 
peror of China, a warlike monarch, who from his palace dic¬ 
tated orders and simt behests, and without ever entering upon 
a single camuai^n, had oroved victorious in Turkestan and 
Sungaria. To increase tne splendour of his reign, he took up 
the case of the defecated Tunkinesc king in full carne'sl, proluibly 
with some desire of conquest, and disi-atched a lar>;e army to 
the wuth. Chinese soldiers are excellent as an armed police, 
but in war worse than useless. It is said that ICO.CCO men—a 
numlier greatly overrated—marched into Tunkin, and fulling 
into marshes and jungle, they were attacked by epidemic dis¬ 
eases, and then on all sides l>eaten by Nhak. Small was the 
numbe-r of those who.escaped the slaughter. Up to this day 
the inhabitants glory in this feat of valour, though the victory 
was gained by a rebel, for their countrymen overcame the 
proud Chinese. The Great Em|x?ror, at first so desirous to 
interfere, hesitated not a moment in acknowledging the victor 
as^ king, who forthwith took the name of Luny-nrany for his 
reign, and considered himself the rightful possessor of the 
realm. An attempt upon Saigon proved equally successful; 
so that the now usurper believed himself permanently esta¬ 
blished in his dominions. The cruelty exercised by the army 
under his command in cveiy excursion beggars all descrijj- 
tion. 

The widow-queen in the meanwhile fled to the south. 
Her son, even as a lioy, betraying precocious talent, took the 
most lively interest in all her proceedings. Meeting at Saigon 
wvcral Portuguese and one Frengh vessel, she engaged these 
in her cause, and attacked the Ty-sons in their stronghold at 
Quinhon (I7!^l^. Her foreign auxiliaries appear not to have 
been faithful in her Itehalf, and previous to having effected 
anything, they retired before a barbarian enemy. 'I'he young 
king now took refuge in the island Phu-kok, where a number 
of his faithful servants flocked around him. But apprehend¬ 
ing an unexpected descent of the Ty-sons, he went to Siam, 
and serving there for several \cars in the army against the 
Birmans, performed many heroic actions. Tlie a.ssistance 
craved was not accorded; the King of Siam offended the 
Cochin-Chinese prince by disgraceful demands; and so this 
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npirited adventurer left the court to Keek again his fortune in 
tno island of Phu-kok. 

Gea-lony —the name which hU reign sulwcquontly l*ore— 
was a man of a strong mind, well aware of the great supe¬ 
riority of Kuropeans, and the sincere admirer of tneir ascend¬ 
ancy. Amongst the missionaries was at that time llishop 
Adran. a Frenchman (some say a Belgian), railed Behaim 
Pigneaux, a man of a great mind in worldly matters, and sin¬ 
cerely desirous to assist the exiled family* To him Gea-long 
intrusted his son to i>roceed directly to Franco, and jirocure 
assistance there. Adran, quirk in obeying these directions, 
concluded a most favourable treaty for his nation, involving 
the cession of the territory near Turan Bay. (with many other 
political advantages, which would have made the French mus¬ 
ters of the country.) on condition that they should furnish an 
effective naval and land force for reconquering the lost king¬ 
dom for its sovereign. The Governor of I'ondicherrj*, in- 
tnisttHl with part of the execution of the plan, was by no means 
zealous; the revolution intervened, and all the fruits ob¬ 
tained were confined to the enlistment of 8<>mo adventurous 
French officers, who fserved the king with great fidelity. 

.Adran remained the guide of the jirincc for several years, 
and in joy or sufferings never left him, 'Jlte first attempt 
l)cing made on Saigon, the city was recyitured in a sliort time. 
The rel>cl who had obtained from the Chinese the recognition 
as Emperor died in IVJ'2. llis son was only 12 years old; 
and the uncles, who had done so much for establishing the king¬ 
dom, were anxious to seize themselves upon the government,— 
a circumstance which operated most advantageously fur the 

S lans of Gea-long. In the same year the latter met Nhak’s 
ect, and obtained a comjilete victorj', reconquering Quinhon. 
In all the enterprises he showchl himself the foremost, but 
nevertheless patiently listened to the advice of his foreign 
companions. His victories now constantly increased ; in IHD2 
he overcame the third brother of the Tv-sons ; and the heir of 
the crown lieing still young, 'I'unkin bowed likewise to his 
sway. To heal the wounds which a disastrous war and anar¬ 
chy of 28 years’ duration had inflicted upon the country w-os no 
easy matter. Few kings, however, had so great a minister as 
Adran, both in the camp and cabinet 'I'hc army and n&vy 
were organized by Kurojieans; the fortresses laid out accord¬ 
ing to the most scientific plans; the whole system of govern¬ 
ment modelled according to that of France; manufactures and 
plantations promoted, and other Ivenefits created. Gea-long 
refusetl not only to acknowledge fealtv to the Chinese ihnme, 
but even threatened the cmiiirc with an invasion. Feared 
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and revered by his people, he was the first great prince that 
reigned over Cochin-(’hina. 

Affairs wuuld probably have taken quite a different course 
if the French Revolution had not intervened. Tliis Gea-long 
fortunately esca]»cd, and he annexed, as already related, in 
1809, Kainbodia to his country*. On the pinnacle of glory, 
however, when he had lost his Mentor, he changed for tliio 
worse, and with undeviating rigour pursued the svstcin of 
concentrating everything in the Government. The nation was 
to him nothing: he even went so far as to acknowledge that by 
imiwvcrishing the ])coplo the State was most secure against 
reladlion. \Vith all this civilization, such os no other Asiatic 
country could show, the people remained in absolute want, 
and industry was strangled in its very cradle. 

'ITie heir of the crown had embraced Romanism, and died; 
and Gea-long’s successor was Mingh-mang (the name of the 
reign, illustrious destiny), in 1819. He' never understixid 
the institutions of his father, yet was by no means willing to 
break all at once with the French. ’I’o show his desire of 
maintaining the jircvious good understanding, he sent a 
numlxT of presents and a florid letter to I.a?wis XYllI. Al¬ 
though he let the improvements continue, he wished to impress 
on his officers that W intended to revert to Chinese fonns, 
and entirely to tread in the stofis of his ancestors. For this 
purpose he proceeded to the northern frontiers, to undergo the 
humiliating ceremony of receiving the investiture of his king¬ 
dom from a Chinese mandarin in the name of the Emperor, 
and sent from time to time tribute-bearers to the capital. 
M hen the French, in his father’s time, dispatched an envoy to 
insist U|>on the ]>erfurmanco of the treaty concluded through 
Adran, he most |)olitcly refused such a request, would not even 
sec the negotiator, and thus dropped the matter altogether. 
Mingh-mang Went farther, and dismissed one officer after the 
other, belonging to that nation. The French trade was 
gradually likewise very much reduced by most obnoxious 
ini'asures, and irench influence a few years after his accession 
finally ceased. 'ITio presence of the British envoy Cravfurd, 
in 1823, to whom we owe the’best description of the country, 
effecU’d no change. The most liberal promises of trade were 
never realized; a shij), which wanted to buy a caigo of sugar, 
could not procure a single jiecul; and some Americans who 
made a similar attempt fared worse, and liad to suffer many 
extortions. The king, on the contrary, did everything in his 
power to monopolize the principal articles; his mcn-of-war, 
cither built entirely on a Euroja'an model, or half-junk and 
half-ship, were turned into traders, and visited as such 
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periodically Singapore, Canton, and even Calcutta. Thu naval 
mandarins became merchants, and Mingh-mang, whilst reaping 
gain from these voyages (fur sugar and other articles cost him 
nothing, being produced by forced labour), realized much 
money. Amongst the orders sent were steaml)uats and some 
scientific works, which showed that the s])irit of research and 
improvement was not yet entirely extinct, though languishing. 
The king had only one idea, which was egotism; and the 
most crying extortions were exercised to fill his coflera and 
satisfy his whims. Must serious rcladlions therefore arose in 
various {arts of the country, in Kanilaxlia and Tunkin, which 
were put down with great crueltv; he did nut, under such 
circumstances, consider it advisable to punish the Siamese, 
who most wantonly provoked a war. When the King of 
Birmah sent a messenger to suggest joint operations against 
the Siamese and the ofH'ning of intcrcourso through the I>aos 
country', Mingh-mang refused both, and was gl^ to have 
done so, liecause the former ]>owcr was soon engaged in 
a destructive war with England. Foreign trade being 
nearly annihilated, with the exception of the Chinese, the 
anti-national system, formerly upneld by 'I'unkin, was re¬ 
introduced. 

Mingh-mang died in I84I, in the ‘ilst year of his reign, and 
50 years of age, and 'Iliieu-tree succeeded him. This monarch 
has carried the desire of realizing the Chinese system to the 
fullest extent into effect; his installation, his humble sub¬ 
mission to the Celestial dynasty, and his magnificent embassy 
to the court of Peking, sufficiently prove that he has reverted 
to ancient custom, i’hc royal monopoly is in all its vigour; 
and some mandarins, who were sent to Canton to make pur¬ 
chases. not succeeding in accom])lishing the wishes of tneir 
sovenngn. have received most severe cor|)ural ])unishment. 

For a long while some coolness exisUd lietween the French 
and Co^n-Chincse; the former exiReted that the favourable 
change in foreign relations which had occurred in f’hina would 
produce something similar in Annam. 1 hey at least insisUd 
ui»n the free exercise of Hoinanlsm, which ’had hitherto lieen 
most cruelly j)er»ecutcd. 'I he answer was delayed, and two 
frigates sailed to Turan Bay in the spring of iH-i?, to obtain a 
decisive reply; this ai)|)eais to have U'cn refused, and setme 
pre|>aratIons were likewise made on the jiart of the Annamese 
to re‘iie-l the foreigners. The French, however, did not wait for 
this, but, having received some intimation of a sinister design 
^mst them, they attacked the Cochin-Chintse war-vessels in 
the Uy : one was "sunk, another blown u|>, a third burnt, and 
two others which had hoisted a flag of truce were, after the 
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Piipajrrmcnt, sot on firo. 'fhc loss of the Annanicsc appears to 
have i)ccn al»vo 1000 men. This U the first instance of hos¬ 
tility between this country and foreigners from the west; the 
attack on the British apimt in Hue Hiver during the disturb¬ 
ances in 1776 not desen ing that name. The king, indignant 
at this untoward event, ^ve immediate onliTs for surrounding 
the anchoragi' with furtificatioas, and hundreds of labourers 
pmcs'edi'd to the siwt to carr>- on the work ; vet the enterjirise 
was not finished when Sir John Davis arrivcnl in Octolier, 
1847, as British Envoy, to conclude a treaty of jieace and com¬ 
merce. His reception was cordial and hospitable, but the king 
refu-sed to mve an audiimce. Hen* we conclude the historical 
sketch of this country, and now turn our attention to the in¬ 
habitants. 

1 he Coehin-Chinese^ as well as the Tunkinese, arc a race of 
small stature, with great agility of frame, not very dark, ancl 
forming in their features the link lietwecn the Malays and Chinese. 
'ITie ivomen excel in the symmetry of their form, fine eyes, and 
beautiful jet-black hair; the men in their muscular strength, 
so disprojiortionate to their diminutive frames. 'Hie dre« of 
Iwth se-xes is liecoming, and nearly alike; consisting of trow-sors 
and a coat reaching to the ankles with women; with workmen 
only to the knees; but ceremonial costume is ulwavs long. 
I hose who can afford it wear sex'eral dresses over eacli other, 
and it is a mark of distinction and wealth to do so; the 
upjiermost is inrariably of silk, black lieing the favourite colour, 
the underclothes are generally filthy and shabby. The men do 
not shave or cut the hair frequentlv, but tie it together in a 
knot, and wear a turban on the heaill of black and blue crajic, 
the latter most frequently by the womi-n, and in rainy weather 
sugar-loaf bruad-brimm^ Tfiats. Those who lay a claim to 
gentility wear long sleeves and nails; most ]>eo|)le go barefoot; 
the higher ortlcrs use slipjH'rs, fishermim and the lowest working 
classes are not unfrcxjumtly seen naked in hot weather, as in 
.la|)an. Omnnumts, such as bracelets. See., are siiaringly worn 
by the women. 

Their principal food is fish and rice; they are very gros* 
feeders, their stomach refusing nothing—not men putrid meat 
or vennin. To all the produce of the cow they have a settled 
avcbiion; their meals are generally sjiaring, consisting of the 
chca]H-st condiments, with lialachary and similar {ireparations 
to season the rice; at festivals they indulge in many dishes, tho 
most delicious of which are hatrfiwl chickens in the c^g, and 
are fond of presenting the meat on the table in the tbrms of 
animals. 1 hey are a nation that with little sustenance can 
liear great fatigue, and arc fond of liquor of every ilescriiition. 
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drunkenness not beinp considered a ^nce. Their dwellingn 
much resemble the Chinese, but are inferior: a ffreat jMut of 
the nation living in n>ud or Immboo huts, with straw roofs, low 
and uncomfortable; these remain in a state of filtli, without 
either sweeping or cleaning. 

The AnnamtK are a cnecrful race of ]x«iilc. The author 
has lived amongst various trilnM of Asiatics, out he has never 
found such frimdlv companions as they are : so free and unso¬ 
phisticated!, so rea^y to oblige, so o|)cn and kind ; yet they are 
fickle and restless in their disjiosiUon, subject U> sudden im¬ 
pulses, and not faithful to their ])runiLses. 'I'he higher elaascs, 
and C8|xrially the mandarins, imitate the Chinese in their 
grave behaviour, and with tljcm mirth is a crime. 

The females jiredominate in numln’r; they do not live 
secluded, but carry on all cralls and professions, enter on com¬ 
merce, plough the ground, and jurform all the lalwur of the men. 
whose scr^'icem Iwlong to the king, A Cochin-Chinese wife is a 
helpmate indeed, and often maintains her husliand. Marriages 
amongst the mass of the people arc not entered u])un belorc 
twenty years of age, amongst the higher classes earlier; tho 
wife is a slave to her husliand, and has scarcely any privileges. 
'I’hough there are veiy severe laws against thclireach of matri¬ 
monial fidelity, the Annunicsc are nevertheless in this respect 
very loose in their manners, and it is by no means a disgrace 
to a girl to have lost her virginity. It is an honour to have 
childnm, and in a country where they can be so easily fed 
families that have many consider themwlvcs rich. All classes 
chew ihc betel-nut, nnil smoke incessantly ; two bags that contain 
th<^ necessaries of life, with the moneyj are thrown, tied on 
strings, over the shoulder, and denote a certain degree of re- 
sjK'ctability, only that they cannot be worn in the presence of 
higher iiersonages. 

The syston of slavery which the Gwemment has enforced 
on the nation has much debased the character. Every male 
belongs to king, and must either enlist in the anny or 
work one-third, if not one—half, of tlie year lor the sovert'ign 
without pay; this iiroduccs a spirit of’listless indifference in 
reganl to nroperty, and the heavy and inhuman punUhinents 
inflicted ofum for the most trivial faulu. n-nders the heart 
callous and the character cringing. The nation is debased liy 
a consistent s>'8tem of tyranny, which inconantly grinds it down 
and reduces the people to poverty and wretchedness. ’ 

The doctrines of Buddha are pro formd professed by a very 
few ; the mass docs not care for suiiematural worshiii^ and is 
aubjert to the most abject superstition. I’he AnnamiU may 
lie saiti u> iHf far more urcligious than even the Chinese; 
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with few temples, still fewer priests, mendicants hy profession, 
and dilTcrinj^ little from the Bonzes of China; tlie mandarins 
naturally finifess a deep veneration for the doctrines of Kung- 
foot-sze, and thus despise religion altogether as gross superstition. 
The veneration for the de{>arted u^ead is general, and the 
temples containing their tablets arc the most sacred s])ots of 
worship. 

The language of Annum shotvs a great mass of monosyllabic 
words, originallv used by the aborigines, on which the Chinese 
was graiUsl and so thoroughly amalgamated as to constitute one 
whole. Then? are sounds which are not met with in any of the 
numerous dialects of the Celestial Empire, and which the 
Chinese cannot even pronounce: such as ra, roi, rum, trang, 
krang,^ &c.; truong, glory; doain phuok,; rauri, anger ; 
8^. The language is by no means meirifluou.s, and is spoken 
with extrnoniinar}' rapidity by tlm natives. For many ideas 
there are Chinese and aboriginal words, us with as I.Atin and 
Saxon; the Chinese is more in use with the higher classes, 
who pride themselves on their learning in thut tongue. For 
attract subjects the Chinese alone stands, but all ordinary 
things in life have names originally derived from the languairo 
of the aborigines. 

The language has no inllection whatsoever, for the genitive 
not even a particle: this is indicated by ])osition mercly,— 
each konnit. the child's Ixxik. All grammatical niceties arc 
conveyed by jwrticles, in which the language ulmuntK and 
which constitute the skeleton of the whole, llie construction is 
natural and simple: inversion producing a change of the sense, 
whilst the once-constituted order leaves nut the least ambiguity; 
the tones being so full tluit they can Im distinctly conveyed hy 
our letters, althougli tlic intonation can never * be expressed, 
the .Annameso adopted from their teachers the Chinese 
characU*rs to write their ideas. Not yet satisfied with 30,000 
symliuls, for the ac(]uisition of which a whole life scarcely proves 
sufficient, they moreover framed from tlicsc materiuU many 
others of their own, unintelligible to the Chinese, and con¬ 
founded the meanings with, each oilier. I hus the written 
inedium liecamc more difficult than even in China, and the 
acme of jierfoction was sought in Iwing able to draw and explain 
llie greatest {lossible nunilier of idemogical sigus. How much 
this retards the acquisition of real knowledge, when so many 
years arc necessary merely to learn to read, need not to l>c 
stated; and the nation, as a whole, can only then rise in the 
scale, of nations when a syllaliary or alphabet is adopted; the 
lower classes have liecn forced to use this expeilient, employing 
a small number of charac'tcrs as a syllaliary to convey souno. 
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not mcaninf;, and thus cxprcm thrir ideas according to Uic oar. 
ITic attempt, however, is exceedingly clumsy, and the j>eoplo 
are nut agreed in the various ]>rovinccs; so that this written 
medium presents a real Babel, whilst the professional literati 
look down u|>on it with the utmost contemi>t. 

Annam has no literature of its own : whatever it ikkscsscs U 
Chinese, with its small range of ideas and stereotyjteu thoughts. 
The Annamese jrassess all the agricultural skill of the ('hinese, 
their industry and perseverance, but are im])cded in following 
out their desires by incessant calls on the jiart of Government 
for their gratuitous lalnur. There remain every year more 
than 100,000 peculs of rice for ex])ortation ; the cuftivation of 
the sugar-rane, as well as the pre|«ration of suffer, has of late 
years much imjiroved, because this commodity furnished the 
Wst article fur the royal mono|x>ly; the Chinese at present 
engage, as also in KamiKxlia, in planting it, and the sugar vies 
now in goodness of quality with what comes from Siam. We 
do not think that the present exjiortations are below 70,000 
peculs, a great jmrt of which finds it way to the northern iiorts 
of China, but sells lielow the Formosa sugar. Cotton is of the 
best quality; and if wo assign 60,000 ]>eculs for cxiiorUtion, 
princi|)ally to Canton, wo shall not be very wrong. There is 
much raio-silk, principally for home consumption, produced; 
the Tunkinese are the best silk-cultivators, but have not yet 
Icanit to adapt their staple to the foreign market We do not 
believe that the whole ex|>ortation exceeds 1300 ])oculs per 
annum; much of this is resold at Canton to Parsec merchants, 
for the consumption of India. Amongst the staple articles 
cinnamon ranks very high, Iteing universally used throughout 
China as^ an excellent sjiocific in medicine. Including the 
coarser kinds the whole exportation amounts perhaps annually 
to 4000 (icculs. In the southern parts the cocoa-nut grows very 
luxuriantly, and hence large cx]>ortatiun of the oil takes place. 
Cardamoms are another article, of which China takes perhaps 
1000 jjcculs per annum. Of betel-nut the junks take to the 
same country perhaps 30,000 peculs. The royal mcnoiwlv in 
eaffle-tcood is considerable, and an annual exportation of 300,000 
dl is not much under the mark ; this must first be carefully 
pounded and ]irei«red, and the quality is determined by the 
amount of aromatic oil it conUins. The ex|>ortation of dte- 
woods is limited, owing to the want of enteqirise on the lart of 
the Kanibodians. * 


Otsticklac, the product of an insect like the cochineal and 
of pmWe perhaps 50,0C0 dollars’ worth are annually 
^lu. Of the Dioscorca alata, sjwkcn of before, the Tuii- 
kmese cx,>ort at least 50,000 peculs. If the fisheries yield 
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100,000 dollars for exportation, after supplying the large con¬ 
sumption of the ]>euplc at home, we may form some idea of 
this branch of industry. Annam and Kambodia export chiefly 
to China a larger quantity of ivory, elephants’ hides and 
bones, as well as of rhinoceros’ bones, than any other country. 

'I’he above is the raw produce prepared for the foreign 
market. 'I'he .Annamese have not sufficient manufacturing 
skill to prepare any articles for foreign consumption; they 
weave their own cloth, which is homely enough, using also the 
stuffs of China, as well as, to a small extent, our woolens and 
calicoes, with the silks of the former country. Tunkin manu¬ 
factures a kind of light summer cloth, which is so chca|i that 
even the Chinese can export it thence at an advantageous 
rate. In all other articles for the convenience of life the .An- 
namesc are still rhildnm; the Tunkinesc rank next to their 
masters the Chinese, and excel only in the preparation of 
lacquer-ware. There is a kind of durable silk stun which the 
Kambodians prepare and also sell to the neighbouring nations. 
Whilst the mass of the nation still remains ignorant of manu¬ 
facturing skill, the king has surrounded himself with the best 
artisans that can be procured. The men solely work as slaves 
for their master, often without the least remuneration; and 
hence it is very common that individuals who excel in their 
profession hide their suiwriority os much as {XMsible, lest their 
art might be mode tributary to the court. 

Since the supremo government has monopolized all the 
branches of production and industry, the amount of trade on 
account of the king has very much increased, both to Canton 
ns well as to Singapore; the establishment of this latter 
settlement has given great development to the Annam com¬ 
merce in general, and the only manufacture of the south, viz., 
salt, has olwavs found there a ready sale. 

The principal foreign trade of Cochin-China is with the 
Chinese, the junks of whom repair to Saigon, Faifo, Hue, 
Kacho, and several of the minor harbours: the average num¬ 
ber has been roughly rated at 300 small and large vessel^ 
carrying from 150 to 6000 peculs. The greneral ex|)orts are 
thoK before mentioned; the im|>orts arc silk piece^joods of 
various descriptions, the coarser kinds of teas, and coarse 
china-ware, b<»ides a great variety of Chinese manufacture, 
such os na]>cr, cotton stuffs. See., which are pretty generally 
coMumeu, whilst the Junks from SingajKiro and other ]>orts 
bring iron, opium, cotton manufactures, woollens, cutlery, &c. 

rhe principal trade exists with tlio various rm]>oriums of 
llaenan: the junks arc very small that start from thence to 
Tunkin and Hue, as well as Faifo; tliey exchange home pro- 
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dure and export a ^oat deal of rice: their number is never 
under 200, some of which make three voyages ]:er annum, 
principally to Tunkin: the adjacent districts of Kwangtung 
likewise carry on a small coastii^ trade. 'I he junks which 
have most valuable cargoes come from Canton both to Tunkin 
as well as to Cochin-China and Kamlnxlia, but those of Tcoclieo 
(Chaouchoo) are mure numerous, and their countrymen being 
the principal merchants, the trade is very profitable: there 
arc a few from .Amoy, and now and then a straggler from 
Shanghae. The Fokeiin ('hinesc have, however, never been 
able to extend their trade miiterially: a number of vessels 
which load at Saigon annually visit 'iVentsin, principally with 
betrl-nut. 


Of the internal trade to Kwangtung, Kwangse, and Yunnan, 
we know little, though mutual wants Imvc created a consider¬ 
able intercourse. In looking over the im|x>rt8 given in the 
Chinese custom-house Ixxik, we find a variety of provisions, 
such as rice, dried venison, stag-antlers, and es|)ccially salt- 
fish, drugs of various descriptions, incense, aromatic woods, 
betel-nut, tlie Chooleang, metals, and alum, verdigris, wax, 
varnish, timber, &c., which arc imported from 'I'unkin, whilst 
China sends fans, caps, umbrellas, clothing, and a few piece- 
goods in exchange. Many of the goods thus obtained from 
Tunkin are again c.tporteif from Canton. 

There is a little trade with the I^os in horses, elephants, 
ivory, rhinoccros’-horns, drugs, aromatics, silver anu gold. 
IMnnufactures for clothing and domestic use arc given in ex¬ 
change by the Tonkinese, who realize often large profits with 
these simjilc people. The coasting trade with Siam in small 
miserable vessels, carried on by Kang Cao and Saigon, is very 
insignificant. 

The internal trade is facilitated by canals and roads con¬ 
structed, with an immense expense of human life, at the sug¬ 
gestion of the celebrated Adran. ITte oppn^ssive measures 
of Government much hamjwr the native trader, for every vessel 
must take a quantity of public stores for nothing, and the ex¬ 
tortions through a canal and sea-voyage arc numerous. 

A esscls trading to the Cochin-Chinesc harbours isiy a mode¬ 
rate measurement duty, which is lowest at Huti and highest at 
Saigon. Junks that come from Tcochoo jiay least of all, crtffl 
on itn|K>rU nothing; on exports of luxuries 5 per cent., on 
timber, &c., 10 jier cent. 1 he state does not wish to profit by 
triulo or to encourage it, being i>c<rsuaded that it will prove 
ruinous in the end to the country. ' 

Government casts cash in imitation of the Chinese, but of 
baser mcUl—with the name of the reign on it, of which 
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600 piece* subdividcti into docimala arc put on a «trin«» called 
a kviin, which circulate at the rate of 5-6 time* the actual 
value of the original cost. They arc called dong (copper), 
and form the most objectionable mon»*tary medium [loasiblc. 
The gold and silver ptcces issued by CJovcmment are mostly 
of an oblong form, like Chinese ink: the largest piece of 
silver is mimed non bak, and of gold nen vang, the gold one 
valuing •18'J Comi»any’8 ruiHjes. the silver one *32, with 5 per 
cent, alloy. Gold pieces of one half the weight are more fre- 
quciltly met with; single ounces of gold (di/iA vann, qolden 
uaify, and of silver {dinh bak, silctr nail), a* well ns naff and 
cpiarter ounces, arc issued in fur greater quantities than the 
above; all have the name of the reign during which they 
were cast uiam them. I.atcly the king coined pieces in imita¬ 
tion of our dollar ( Tambak Iran or liakchim phe), in weight -I'iO 
grains troy; but the adulteration of the metal is so great that 
the real value only amounts to 1-6 ni{>ce. 'ITic relative value 
of the tilctr compared with the zink currency fluctuate* very 
much—ordinarily twoAira/i arc exchanged for one Tambak Iran. 
The mass of the people is seldom in possession of silver and 
gold: there is only one rich man in the country, the kinff, and 
he takes a pleasure in hoarding bullion; tlie measures of 
length and capacity arc nearly the same as in China. 

\Vo have hitherto only B|x)ken of the Annam race, and it 
will now be necessary to remark briefly on the other tribes who 
inhabit the country. 

I he most numerous arc the Kambodians, a race at iwescnt 
below the Siamese in point of civilization, with coarse features 
and dark complexion, and less of the Tartar countenance than 
any other ludo-Chittese nation. The men go half nakcil and 
the women also dress very sparingly, the higher orders only 
wearing sandals and the majority of the people going barefoot. 
ITiey are moderate in their diet—a basin of rice and some 
salt-fish are all they desire for their daily food; they can even 
with this endure much fatigue and hard work. They arc 
slavish in their veneration to their superiors, and willingly 
endure the most brutal treatment without murmuring. 
nea is a national defect, which is considerably increased by the 
Goveimment robbing the people of the fruits of their lalxiur. 
The Kambodians are patient in enduring cruelty, and always 
ready to sacrifice themselvoi for their mandiirimi; they have 
ancient laws, enforced with great strictness, and arc trained 
from their youth to obedience. Polygamy is generally |>er- 
niitted, but only J.he nobility avail ihemselvoa of it, tlie concu¬ 
bine or second wife lieing indeed not far aliovc the level of a 
slave. Pride and falsehood are nut their besetting sins; a 
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Kninbodian is mthcr rude than deceitful; they arc much piven 
to lire worship of liuddha; their priesthood is numernu!!, em- 
bracinp a preat part of the adult inaleit. The monasteries 
contain the little leaminp ixissesscd by the nation, which con¬ 
sists in a triflinp knowletlpe of the Palee, the lanpuape of their 
sacred Iwoks. Though their own literature is considerable, a 
])ric»t considers it licneath him to know the works of his coun¬ 
trymen. The art of ]iiintinp has never lx>en intiotluced, and 
the Iwoks M'hirh now circulate are mostly written on ]>alm- 
leaves, and are the productions of earlier apes. The lan^ape 
is harsh, more fwlysyllabic than any of the neighbouring ones, 
without inflexion, but com]iamtivelv rich: it contains many 
Siamese and Annamese words, yet cTiffers materially from Iwth 
tongue:^ lia\*inp retained little of the system of intonation. 
The Knmbodiant arc iierseverinp agriculturists, loth to leave 
their own counti-j- and visit foreign parts: they possess no ma- 
nufactunng skill, nor do they show any ambition to imjirove in 
civilization. Being enthralled by the priesthood and devoted 
to Buddhism, the nation stands as a mere blank, without a 
pi^'cct of amelioration unless awakened by ('hrlstianity. 

The inhabitants of 'TsinmjM {^Loi or Eican loi in Annamese^ 
had a sterile soil for their inheritance': perhajw therefore they 
engaged in navigation to tiupnly their wants. One of the 
rajah-s having married in the hftee-nth century a Javanese prin- 
ce'ss, would indicate some connexion with that island. Little is 
known of the rountrv, nor docs any celebrity attach to the 
natives, who lieing strict followers ot’Buddha, by turns l)e>camc 
subject to the Kamlxxlians and Annamese, but have re¬ 
mained vassals to the latter for a century. The oppression of 
their new maste*rs has fiirced the people into mountain fast- 
nessers, and the Cochin-t/hinesc, to control them, have e*rected 
fortifications and keep up large garrisons. 

The nuincruuH A/oi (mountaineers) tribes have yet escatied the 
knou ledge of even traveller: ther apfiear to be'* a haidy race 
ivith a muscular frame, and henev well fitted for slaves. Of 
their religion. cusUuus, and manners we vet know nothing, and 
the Annamese take a ideasure in describmg thim as ictW beasts 
though they are proUbly their ancestors, fiom whom, by a 
mixture with the ( hincse, the jiresent race sprang, and in fact 
the same here as the Afraoutsse aw in China. • 

We may here sjn-ak of the Christians in Annam. The Por- 
tuguene having wtablishcd their trade, considered it their saertd 
duty as true Romanists to jiromulgate their faith. The chaii- 
lains of their vesseU were at first considered the iiroper men for 

much zeal until 

Ruiz, a Sismish kranciscan, with some comiwmions. in 1583, 
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commcnred Im labours. .After him two Jesuits set sail for thia 
country in 1615: though one of them fell a sacrifice to hia 
zeal, Uhodcs resumed the work with hLs comranions and |)cne- 
trated into Tunktn in I6:i7, where he convertt*d many to jiojK*rv. 
The congrt>gations notwithstanding all vicissitudes, incrtoMtl; 
other orders likewise lulioured, and there were in the seven¬ 
teenth century alwut 400,(KX* individuals (not inc'uding the 
convents in Kambodia) numl>ered to the Komish church. The 
conversions were easy; a man acceiiU'd the Koniish rosary for 
that which the Buddhists used, sulistituted for his household 
gods some images of saints, kept the festiyals, rejHated prayers, 
and he thus became a Christian. Priests and friars from J/<i- 
ni/ri lalxmred hard in this mutter, and under |a*rsecution and 
^nfic-e of human life, most cruelly effected the shrine of idols 
in confonnity with the laws bid down by the Inquisition. In 
Adran they found an enlightened adyocate, a man both worldly 
wise and anxious to promote Homnnitm. The converts raiiidlv’ 
i^imsed, as ^e supreme government made no op|x»ition. 

^ of the |x>pc the missions were renewed with 

full vigour, and the Frencli took a leading jiart. Bishops and 
simplc^missionarira flocked to the countrj-: the old king re¬ 
mained neutral, without making any difficulty. Sulwequently 
Mnifflimany, fearing the too great ascendancy of foreigners, in¬ 
stituted a [lersecution of the most horrible nature, in which 
the foreign missionary and native convert shaied together. Of 
the 425,0(W Christbns said to have lived in the country, many 
had to sral their confession ot the Virffin Mary and finn belief 
in the ^inb with their blood, and the foreign missionaries were 
in nowLse behind in this resiiect Notwithstanding all this, 
new attempu have lieen made to supply the iibce of those who 
died in wreUhed jirisons or on the scaffold, and a host of 
I'rench pricsU* liave from time to time iienctrated into the 
TOuntry. a recent visit of some British naval officers the 
Itoinan Catholics believed them to be sent for religious pur- 
iwsw, and raiiie out in crowds to salute them, licgging to be 
TOnft>s.sH. The prewmt king acte with gn-at severitv against 
this rchj^on and a f hincsc cajiUin of a junk was k-headed 
hecause he had brought with him a French bishop, whilst the 
Clew was sent into lianlshment. Must of the Chinese colonists 
h^ni yVa-cAoo, a district on the east of Kitanytutiy province: 
they are merchants artisans and common workmen, and as 
they are not subject to the oppreseivo law of gratuitous lalioiir 


ot nslioii 16 buimpa ajitl SO Fmicb oiiiiiMuriM 
m Ixxbiii'Cmu; in Tunkiii 17 bitiio|« »nd •17 niaiunaria*. Thne an at pnaml 
Tunkin aluna SO naiirr pnachm, bcaiiln Spaimh Dinniiiicaiia. In 
CocbioCluna Propn then an about fOUO Cbriituiia, in Tunkin abvut 360.000. 
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to the State, they have great advantages over the native*, 
soever is lawfully marrii-U to a native woman becomes bond Jide 
a citizen, and hu children are not allowed to leave the country, 
and are treated as if they were actually AnnameM. 

lire fi’w descendants of Portuguese settled in Kambodia we 
need not mention, or some thousand Malays, who have also lieen 
domesticaUsi there. There reside other rutle tribes, whose 
names we do not even know; Iving few. they are scattered, and 
remain in a sa\age state. 

Political Divisions.—Kamboilia was originally divided into 
six provinces, viz.. Dong-nai, QuiduA, Sadrh, Afelho, Kamao, 
and Teksea — lurmcs, tliough |>ulitically extinct, still, in the 
mouths of the |H*ople, are far more in use than the new ones 
applied by the Cocnin-Chinese. 'ITrese an* Go~sat-tran, JIateen, 
Nam-vang, An-giang, Viiih-than, Dinh-tuong, Phan~gen, liien- 
hoa. Go-sat-tran comprises the N.W.; the southern |)ort is not 
unfrecjuently named Gea-dinh, and the northern mountainous 
division Nocor Kltamer (the native terra attached to it),.without 
any subdivision. Our former general geographical remarks 
have given the outline of the country; we now add that iMphefn- 
paoa is the mirthernmost city on the Alchom, a ])laco of some 
trade, where the KamlKxlians mix with the I<aos. About ‘.iO 
g. m. farther to the S.E. on Ur’ same river is Jlan-cliun, Koo- 
latltefn. In lat 16’ is the N.W. frontier town towards Siam, 
placed in a wildcrnciss. Lak-khon is on the left l>ank of the 
river, and princi|)allr inhabited by J.Aoei, this Iteing one of their 
most flourishing establishments. T/ian-lao-thak U in 15* 20' N. 
lat., and Aluong-hong in 14' 20', l>uth on the right side of the 
river; Kaba-than is lowcT down; Tinh-suong amongst the 
mountains in the Alui country; Suk-la and Suk-roi, with Kamon, 
arc frontier towns on the boundaries oi the Uat-tambang pro¬ 
vince. Of all the almve-mentioncd rrlaces none contains more 
titan 20,(Xl0 inliabitants, who either live in small ItanilsKi huts, 
or, if wealthy, in dwellings made of jdanks. Some have Itcen 
fortified by the sagacious Annamese; and if it were not for this 
circumstance they would not deserve the title of toivus. 'ITie 
inhabitants, accustomed to poverty, have never had any inter¬ 
course with foreigniva to feel the want of their commodities. 
Amongst them are many excellent hunters, Iwld enough to meet 
the elephant and tiger in deadly comlrat: the latter animal is 
frequmtly tamed here and cxi>orted, to Ik? sold firr even less 
than a buifalo. With the hides and dried flesh of star/s, which 
are frequently met with, a considerable trade is transacted in the 
town* on the coast, and the meat jirincipally sent to China. The 
antler* and sinews furnish there a delicacy which only the rich 
can afford, and are sold at very high prices. All the jjarts of a 
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ti^*r, from the skin to the very Itones, arc exported to Cliina; 
the gall, in |)articular, ia in much rexfuest amongst military offi¬ 
cers, who make a mixture of it, and drink it to inspire'them 
with courage: they also sU-ep on tlie skin, so that the inhahi- 
tents find hunting a very prolitablo employment. The chase is. 
indeed, the only profession they carry on to |)erfcction; their 
fields arc indifferently cultivated, ani they have no manufac¬ 
tures. 

Of the ancient canital /*(miy)ai)7rry (Vinh-lung) on the Bien-ito 
(Orcat I.akc) we liavc already spoken. The walls are still 
stonding, and fully prove that it must have been a very large 
city, with an immense number of inhabitants, 'rhere are the 
rums of magnificent and extensive temples, the sulwtructions of 
palaces anil antique sculjitures, all in nixips of rubbisli, without 
attracting the slightcwt attention from the existing generation. 

riie present ca]>ital, which docs not contain much aliovc 
.30,000 inhabitant^ and these in the most abject poverty, is 
Colum^ (Nam-vang-than, in Annamese), on a branch of the 
ri\er flowing out of the lake, and joining the Mekom It is 
admirably situaUxl for trade, and a fi*w Chinese have availed 
themselves of these natural advantages to carry on their traffic, 
'ilie present king lives under the oppressive ha’nd of the Anna- 
rncse, in a humble manner, with madeqiinte revenu<», and 
almost forsaken by his own subjects. Strictly watched by the 
conqueitira, and treaUxl with contempt by the Kamliodians 
themselves, his lot is by no means enviable. 

Of all the cities of lower Kamliodia Laigon stands foremost, 
llie dei)th of the river on which it is placed, its vicinity to the 
sea, and its extensive inland communication, constitute it an ini- 
|)ortant emporium. 1 he entrance is at Kangeo, a miserable fish¬ 
ing village amidst jungle, and surrounded by a wilderness that 
swarms with tigers and serpents. 

'Hie country, however, soon afterwards im]uovc8; large rice- 
fields are observed through the thick foliage ; the river continues 
very dwp, and the ascent lends to two of its branches, both of 
which fall, at a short distance, 10. and W. into the sea. iTic 
jopulation is here considerable, and several manufactures of 
^ree silk stuffs are said to exist not far from this sjiot. Saioon 
uai)out 30 KnprJuh mile^ fruin the sea: but before reaching t^t 
yiWeo the traveller arrives at Piugeh^ the residence of the jiro- 
^ncial governor ; a city with many new fortifications built after 
Kurop(.an principles, with arsenals and docks for the building 
of war-vessels, anti a large population with a considerable trade. 
•SaiV/en is situated about 3 miles further, upon an insignificant 
branch of the river; and though the principal trading town, it 
docs not admit any but small vessels. Both arc intersected by 
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many canals full of boats, like Chinese towns; for many people 
live here continually on the water. One may sec here the yery 
larpc Kambotlia timber, of which a single plank will sometimes 
measure 100 feet; ond the largest lioats are hollowed out of a 
single trunk. It is also so cheap that nowhere can vessels be 
built at so low a rate; and the king ]>aying nothing either 
for materials or workmen, his navy is the cheapt'st in the 
world. The streets are broatl and lined with bamboo shojis, 
the Chinese alone having res])eetable houses. Provisions l)eing 
very cheap, one scarcely ever meets a pauj)er; but the moss of 
the* ]xx»ple {xwsess little beyond the necessaries of life, as they 
arc kept in a state of jtoverty by the Government At the com¬ 
mencement of this century the foreign trade was considerable, 
es^iecially with Portuguese vetweU; now, indeed, not a single 
ship enters the harliour, which, by its deep river and variety of 
natural ^rroductions, is sujierior to any other in Annam. 

Dong-nai lies two days N.E. of this city, to which it is joined 
by an excellent canal. Hein}j tlio ancient capital, under the 
Ivambodian reign, of the province to which it gave its name, it 
is, up to this «lay, visited oy Chinese merchants for the sake of 
trade. 'I'hc lx*tcl-nut obtaincnl here is of the liest description. 
The city itself is fiir lielow Saigon in extent, which some esti¬ 
mate to have 180,000 inhabitants. 'J he left Imnk of the river is 
thickly inhabited. We find the large city Dien~ho&. towards the 
N., a very thriving place, on the same canal as the former; 
Lai-thu and Go-kong are ])laced on the very banks of the river; 
farther inland, Dahan, Dongmon, Rach-choai, Kamro, and other 
jilaccs, with a numerous jiopulation. On tlie right bank arc 
J*hwi-yrn-tran, the chief town of a district, Tanan, and others. 
The Delta, by reason of the frerment inundations and impene¬ 
trable forests, is far less inhabiteu. 

We now ap])roarh the northern branch of the Mekom, a country 
teeminR witn the fruits of the earth like Egj'pt. Not far from 
the entrance is Dinh-tuong city, a place of some imiiortancc. 
We find, on pursuing a north-westerly course, Beean, liach-san. 
Canto, and Bai-cham, 'Plie rice-fields are here of the most 
luxurious description, and the crops seldom fail; yet there 
exists still greater fertility in the country lietween the two 
Iwanches, where we find Tra~on, near the mouth of the southern 
branch; then I'ung-lim, Kaudang, Tham-luon, and other places. 
The whole presents here one level of rice-fields, similar to the 
plain in the neighliourhood of Bo»g-kok. The natives, notwith¬ 
standing this great abundance, are very poor, and reside in 
wretched hovels. 

On the right shore of the southern branch (also called Oiihe- 
quaeme) we jierceive the same luxuriant vegetation and exten- 
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•ivo cultivation: the principal place ia Trandidao. There arc 
other cities, such as lia-hat, Rach-rit, Chaudok-don, and Pak- 
kam. 

The south-western part of LotcerKambodia is far less inhabited. 
On the coast we find a few inhabitonU ; but farther inland im¬ 
mense, an^ in most places, impenetrable jungles present them¬ 
selves, which render cultivation difficult, llatefn (Kangkauu) 
we have already mentioned ; it is a thriving city on account of 
Chinese industiy*. Giang-than and Rach-vaok are likewise towns 
of some extent. To the N. of Kang-kaou the countiy lMHX}mes 
xcry mountainous, and total solitude reigns there amongst the 
forests and the most exuberant foliage—the abode of monkeys 
and tigers. 

. Looking at Kambodia we find that, although never esteemed 
highly by huru]^n8, it is nevertlieless a region of imiwrtance 
—with many cities, abundant resources, natural Unuties, and 
scenery well worth exploration. 

Cochin-China is divided into the folhnving districts, lieginning 
with the S.:— Dm-thuan, Nha-trang, Phu-gen, Qui-nhon, Ilvd- 
ngai, Quang-nam, Quang-duk, Quang-tri, Qaang-bin, Nqne-an. 

Of the sterility of the southern j«rt, which embraces Ttiamtta, 
we luve s|)uken Ix'fore; yet its sandy soil bears productions 
jiceuliar to this region, and nowhere else is the eagic-irood 
The country has not lost by l*cnng made a province 
of Annum ; for though the nationality of the inhabitants may Ikj 
merged in that of the Annamese, more industry tlian ever pre¬ 
vails now in this sterile du,trict. There are, however, fertile 
sjiots, amongst cr^ and rocks, on which many cities arc built; 
such as Phu-gtat, Bm-thtian-ilenh, the scat of government; 
Kana-oai-mal, Tatnhting, Chomai, Song-lung, 3fai-nuong. 
former capital, near the Cam-ranh lay, has scarcely any ruins to 
testify that it was once the residence of an inde|x'ndent prince. 

The province of Nha-trang is su|)erior to the former in culti¬ 
vation, though frtviucntly exjioscd to the inroads of the moun- 
tainecre {Moi), and now likewise of the 7'siamnete, a nation dis 
Jested with the new rulers, and possi-ssing the fastnesses amongst 
the mountains. A number of small places arc situaU'd towards 
the coast: the principal nxM—Iiin-hoa-thanh, Thuu-tneu, Dathav, 
N ung-^ng, Cau-kheo, Binh-kang, Haduk, Thien-pak, Daian, IIo- 
dtn, Bong-nai, and Aung-da-bia. Towards the mountains exist 
only insi^ificant villages, inhabited by mixed races, of Anna- 
iMse, Tnampese, and Alois. The Cochin-Chinese call this and 
the former repon Thiion-thieng. Immense labour has been 
bestoivcd by the present Government in fortifying tlie country 
arainst all attacks. Millions have been exjiended, and thousanils 
of soldiers arc requisite to keep a scattered |K>pulation in sub- 
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jeetion, with no conwponding advantages derived from these 
prccautionar}’ measures. 

Nha-trang be the largest, Phu-yen is the most fertile of all 
Cochin-Chinesc prorinces; it alnunds in pain, leguminous 
plants, and all the articles of sustenance use<l by man. On both 
sides of the ridge of mountains which intersects it are numerous 
cities—such as the capital, Phu-yen-dinh ; also Vuny-mu, Ktuiy- 
binh-phu, Vin-cu-moup, Iloa-vony, Trieu-tuy, Chan-tharh, and 
others; and to the . of the mountains, Dto-ki>o-mung, Kung- 
k»oang-d«, Ben-ngua, Dang-tre, Hoa-ehaou, and several more. 
The land seems to Imj quite a paradise; and were it not for the 
oppressions of Government it would be one of the most charm¬ 
ing spots on the globe. 

Qui-nhon is, in culti^-ation and civilization, very little behind 
the former. As the seat of rcliellion, whence the Tytom issued, 
its fame has never been buried in oblivion. The productions arc 
various in a varied soil, and high mountains are only found 
towards the 3/e» country. '1 here is seen Tyton-thuoug, a city 
whence the rebels, who proved such a scourge to the country, 
came. The eastern part is also known under the name of Itin- 
dinh-tran. Most of the cities are towards the sea. as Din-dinh- 
than, a strongly fortified town, Mekung, Guthe, Ntiok-man, Cho- 
moi, Nhadoi, Govang, Song-kan, Muongh. Suoi-lam, Tan-hrang, 
Ansan Benda, Dona-hau, and other ]ilaces of note. '1 he inhabi¬ 
tants exert themselves to the utmost to improve their lands, but 
in so doing they render them tributary to the rapacity of 
Government 

Quang-ngai is a small mountainous country which grows a 
considerable quantity of sugar : its ca]iital is Ding-quaidi-ngai. 
The inhabitants arc many; and there is no want ot cities and 
villages, such as Laoi-ea, Dong-ngo, Iloa-eong, Jlo-vcm, and 
Trung-$on. 

The celebrated harbour of Turan is situated in Qitan-nan pro¬ 
vince : sugar and cinnamon arc here thu princijial productions. 
It is far less inhabited tlianthc (onner; and liesidiw the capital, 
Quang-nam-dinh, wo merely mention Faefo (Ilueian), Kum/- 
ngai-kho. ChondOn, Tra-dink, Phu-thuong, and Bunghe. The 
people arc enterprising in tlvcir fisheries and well ada(>tcd for 
sailors. Their industry has to force a sterile soil to l*c produc¬ 
tive. To the celebrated marble mountains, not far from the 
above l»y, wo have already alluded. The caverns they contain 
resemble natural domes. The most remarkable circumstance is, 
that they rise in a plain near the sea, without any connexion 
with other mountains. 

iluanp-duk, also railed IIue~pbu, is now n])proached; there 
the capiul is situated. Being a small district, and considered 
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as the royal domain, it appears to be l>arrcn, but, on nearer 
examination, fertile spots arc seen interchanged with romantic 
bills. 

The capital, alx>ut 6 miles from the sea, on the bank of a river 
—called by the natives Phu-thua-thien, by furcignere //u/, or 
Stm-IIiU —proves the foresight of Gia-long. Aware of the 
miseries of a civil war, ho wished to esUblish a stronghold for 
the royal family; consequently a regular furtiiication was raised, 
about 0 miles in circumference, in the form of a square with a 
deep ditch, and a canal to communicate with the adjoining 
country. Cannon after the licst models were cast, as well as 
shot and shells. A large garrison in liarracks surrounding the 
|mlacc was ap]iointed. and extensive granaries were filled with 
com. On examining these works, one is forced to acknowledge 
that there docs not exist a single town in all Asia |iosscssing such 
admirable fortifications; but the {talacc itself exhibits nothing 
extraordinary. The suburbs are broad enough, yet the houses 
indicate jwvcrty: neither the bustle of a capital nor tho trade of 
manufactures exists. With tho exception of a few Chinese, 
the people are poor ; the soldiers and their ofHccni have barely 
sufhei^t for their sulisistcncc; the mandarins, who bask in the 
sunshine of the court, have a tolerable income, though the 
king alone can Iw called wealthy. In the neighbourhood arc 
several |>alace8, summer residency and royal retreats: the city 
itself with tho suburbs, including tho military, has perhaps 
not alx>vc 50,000 inhabitants. Its central position and roman¬ 
tic environs may have led the rulers to settle there, whilst other 
places presented far greater natural advantages. 

A few smaller places lie here around; such as Long-tmoy, 
Cau-/iai, li/iony-lam, Dahan, and others, none of which however 
are of any imixirtance. A few miles W. of Hud a high range 
of mountains runs nearly N. and S.; dense forests succeed, 
and liehind a second ridge, of more difhcuU approach than the 
former, the country of the Loot commences. 

Proceeding further north-west, we arrive in Quana-tri, a well 
cultivated and thickly inhabited province. The cities are nu¬ 
merous ; for, brides tht* flourishing metropolis of the same 
name, we find Kambo, Jiu-yen-latn, I/u-yen., ilinlJing, Tlmy~ba. 
baou-kat, Dagno^, See., and towoi^ the wall of separation, a 
strong fortification in the direction of the sea, called Quang-lnn- 
Aiuh. I here are few sjiots in the whole empire so adroitly 
rendered tributary to the use of man. On tlio soutli-wcstern 
extremity there is a valley surrounded by the very high moun¬ 
tains, called Ailao-don, a place of banishment, on account of 
the innlubrity of the climate. It is a dreary spot, from whence 
the thick jungles of Quang-binh extend in unbroken succession. 
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The latter diutrict has only recently been added to the Kmnirc, 
and was in times of yore looked upon as belonging to the Laos 
country. 

On the other side of the wall we enter Boihinh-trong. The 
eastern imrt of this district is well inhabitated; Da~mai, Kebuny, 
Dinh-n^i, Kehoe. and llunh-trung were formerly frontier for¬ 
tresses ; at present they are cities, and the abodes of industry. 

The lai^t of all the provinces is the northernmost, Nghe-an, 
an extensive cham]iaign country, possessing rice-field^ a vast 
agricultural jxipulation, and a few cities, as Loodong, Kon-uam, 
Hatiah, Anlae, and Vinh. Towards the west, the country groww 
verj’ mountainous, and improves in grandeur the nearer it 
approaches the Ijujs territory. There is a considerable trading 
town, Nga-ha-toiig. The two latter provinces formerly belonged 
to TutJtin, and are now jx.'rmanently added to Cochin-China, for 
the security of the frontier. 

Tunhin itself is divided into the following proinnces:— 
Thanh-noi, Thanh-ngoai, Ilung-hoa, Nam-thuong, Nam-ha, 
llae-dong, Kinh-bak, Son-tag, Kao-lang, Lang-b^ TTiae-n^gen, 
Tugen-kteang, and Quang-gen. This country is so little known 
to foreigners, that our observations will necessarily be very 
brief. 

The two southernmost, Thanh-noi and Tfianh-ngoai, exhibit the 
same features as the conterminous province of Cochin-China ; viz. 
continual plains with a rising ground towards the west, where a 
ridge of high mountains forms the frontier towards the Laoe 
territory. \Ve do not know of a single city in these regions. 
The latter district is situated on the sea-coast; the former on 
a fertile river; lioth arc very productive, with a thriving ]iea- 
santry. 

Son-tag is behind a ridge of mountains, and towards the Laos 
frontier a country of hills and dales intervenes, with a rural and 
quiet population. 

Ning binh and Lon-nam are small territories, which derive 
their names from large cities, and arc situated to the south of 
the great river, belonging to Tag-eon. They arc, strictly s{x»k- 
ing, royal domains, for the caiiital of the country, Kecho or Ha¬ 
noi, is on the right liank ot the river, not far from the Laos 
frontier. Being the largest town in the whole empire, with 
no less than 2(J'0,000 inhabitants, it is more advanced in arts 
ami indnstiy than that of Hu6. Weavers are numerous, and 
manufacture a kind of cotton-stulf, cheajier than any of the 
saiiic desrriiitiun in China, with which no foreign manufacture 
could possibly compete. There are many fine buildings amidst 
hovebi, and likewise* wealthy natives employing considerable 
sums in trade. A very ancient place, and fhe abode of kings 
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thronph manj- ^norations, it has only lately become a mere 
metro|)oli». Fhe national antijwthv of the Tunkincse to the 
t ochm-Chincse however, always alive ; and the slifyhtcrt pm- 
^vocation may lead to an insurrection, like in days of vore. As 
a nation in general, the Tunkincse arc far more cmluud than 
their ncighhours, and {wasess more of the Chinese characU-r. 
Uy the latUr they arc considered as honest. Their industrious 
habits arc prominent, being early and late at their work : and 
as huslmndmcn, laekerers, weavers, and fishermen they have 
few eouals. //«•#>», farther down the river, on its southern bend 
hM a large trade, in which the Chinese share considerably. To 
the north, on the left lank, u the city Xamdinh, which gives 
Its name to a district. Strong currents and irregular tides 

prevent the'roncouisc of junks from being greater, and many 
arc annually lost. r, o i j 

includes the northern shore of the river. The 
capital of the same name is a very large place. Not far from 
It are extensive forc^. Tlic cultivation of rice is here also tho 
pnnciiMd branch whence the inhabitanU derive their sulsist- 
ence. I he north-eastern jiorts of Tunkin arc known under the 
name of including the peninsula of Vinh-tan-ninh, 

to which the pirate isles nominally belong. The mctroiwlis of 
the same name u the only place of importance for many miles 
araund ; Macao atUined some celebrity as a marine iwrt: 
Hoa-pfien and AiAm, however, are insignificant towns. On the 
north-eastern frontiers towards Kmtng-tung lie those marshes 
and jungles, wh^ uwtiferous exhalations have proved so vc-ry 
t^tro^vc to the Chinese armies, which at times invaded the 

One of the laijjest districts is the northern Ijing-bak (Laua- 
se>«); Its ground w well watered by the Tuk-duk nver. Farthw 
^rth, the country rises into mountains, whilst the southern 

the inlmbitants proferring to live in villages and hamlets, 
cult “ Aao-/un^, a very extensive valley, difR- 

minm ir^’ ‘'i itself, with gold an^ silver 

iTrtir; ? ^ «‘*'^«nding mountoins. The inLbitants have 
little intercourse with their neighbours, and enjoy a shadow 
of indeiamdenro. Tuger^Kwong is a rich dlstrirt in every 
£ Kinds of thri\'e there to a jyreat extent. No 
• ♦ tu” traverse tlic land, and the richest mines 

*".*,*“ there; from thence the silver, which circulates in con- 
suterable quantitii-8 throughout Tunkin. is brought The 
inhabitants are a hardy race; toiling throughout their lives, they 
are most eager in pursuit of gain. 

Hong-hoa-tran is situated to the north of the Laos country. 
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which w a dcpcndcnc)’ of Cochin-China. Here arc also »inc 
rich metallic veins, and the people are much unpaged in 
mining operations. The western |>ortion is a plain, and a gram 

countrv. . i • 

Thai-nffuen, the central province, is a champaign ^ntry, 
full of rivere, and well adajitcd to rice cultivation; the other 
districts are very insignificant, and, consequently, we shall omit 

The Aftnam territor)- of the Laos country ( Lakiho) w eipial 
in extent to Cochin-China Proper; with the Mekam for its south¬ 
ern frontier, Tunkin to the north, and both to the vMt and 
west mountoin chains, Be])aTating it on the onesidc from Tunkiit, 
and on the other from the country of the same trilaw, who arc 
tributary to Dirmah; it has strong natural boundaries. I he 
south is a large ]>lain, cultivated in |)atrhe» ami inters|>ersed 
with jungle. From thence different raw jir^uctions are at 
times imported into Annam, through mountain passes. 
present Annam government has constructed roods throughout 
the district, so that it can maintain some awndancy over the 
vassals. Every village and city have its chiefs, and a nominal 
Leader assumes the government of the whole. 'lliis feudal 
tenure being little enforced, the tribes are tlicrefore divided 
amongst themselves. They nevertheless speak the same lan¬ 
guage, have the same customs, religion, and literature, so t^t 
the head of a conqueror is only wanting to rescue this in¬ 
teresting race from their thraldom under many masters. Such 
an event once took place in the sixteenth century. The various 
leaders who lived along the MeJkom, from the frontiers of China 
to KamUxlia, united under one leader, the mountiiineers joim*d 
them, and then proclaimed themselves a free |>cuplc, In'ing able 
to defy their neighbours. But insU-ad of l>eing satisfied with 
their indeiiendcnce, and laying the foundation of a lasting em¬ 
pire, so neh in natural resources, they of one accord felled a 
numlicr of trees, made large rafts, ana floated down the river, 
in ordiT to subject the southern jrnrt of the peninsula to thi-ir 
sway. Acting without plan, the^' were iiuickly scattered, and 
lost amidst jungle and swamps. Ilieir neighhoun being made 
aware of their dispersion, regained their country, and the na¬ 
tion returned into bondage, from whence it has not yet been 
emancipated. * 

'rhe principal states near the lianks of the Mekam, along the 
frontiers of llpjicr Kambodia, are Maong-thin, Muong-pltoug, 
Lak-kJion. Ijoo-cheda, Bandon, Muong-khuk, and Vanluong-kwok. 
The inhabitants are here far from inconsiderable, and the 
champaign country is thickly studded with agricultural houses 
and vilLq^. 
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One of the central states is ^fuongloHff~phaban. It comprises 
a larore territory, remarkable for the many rhinoccrosca and 
elephants that live in the stately forests. 

North-west of this is Kee$on, which keeps up a lively inter¬ 
course with Tunitin., of which many natives have removed 
thither, so that it has the as|>cct of an Annamese settlement. 

Due north from Aluonfflony-phaban, occur Ninh-huong and 
Lak-ruong, the residences of |x)werful chic^, who rule over a 
larjfe vallev, and arc nearly inde|>cndcnt 

ITie wltole northern part, consisting' of two distinct vallcjn, 
has mere inllaf^. All nature here ixisscsses a certain g^ndeur, 
and the habitations of men are often found where we expect 
eagles nests There are nevertheless largo plains, filled with a 
contented and thriving jicople. 

The Annamese despise tbc Laos, as a nation ignorant of the 
Chinese character, and entirely uncivilized. 'I he laios having 
much to endure from tax-g^athcrora, merchants, and iKdlais, sub¬ 
mit cheerfully to their oppressore. 

• Government .—The king is supreme and uncircumscribcd 

in hu power. He can decide according to or against the laws ; 
tlm life and proi>ertv of his subjects being his, he disixises of 
wem M he likes. Usage prescribes that he should speak of 
himself as the Father of his (xoplc, and calling his government 
paternal, that he should inflict even cruel punishment as a 
chastisement for the improvement of his children. Yet ho con¬ 
siders me hrotieror of China as his supreme lord, who may 
iudge his conduct, blamo or degrade him. Though the aiv 
knowledgment is merely nominal, it constitutes a fundamental 
law, and as such is rt'g'istcrcd in the archives. 

, ^^“™“rtiers and eunuchs arc many, ]icMHcssing great iiowcr 
I he harem, however, is not large, nor need the monarch bo 
jealous of his wives, for females are not here, as in other Asiatic 
countries, put under restraint. Every luxuiy may be found in 
the i»alace, with many obJecU of art and ingenuity from Eu¬ 
rope ; amongst which, an extensive collection of precious stonra, 
gem^ and {learls is seen. 'JTic three last sovereigns have emu- 
t^ each o^er who should amass most, and the markets of 
l/hina and India have been ransacked to satisfr the kings, 
whilst r rench have imported large storm of Parisian trm- 
*ts. The pix'sent sovereigpi seldom appears abroad, and always 
with a strung guard. ^ 

El^ prinrijMl officers of state are, the Governors of Tunkin 
and httmbodia, and Minister of Trade ; the latter also controls 
the foreign department. 'Ilic supreme Government much 
rewmblcs that of China, lieing formed on its model. The six 
tribunals therefore, with small modifications, exist, and at the 
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head of each a minister of state. These, with the aliore, and a 
few persons chosen by the king, constitute the council of state, 
which the sovereign convokes at pleasure. All the otTicers arc 
dressed in the Chinese fashion, under the Mittg dynastv, and 
divided, as their prototypes, into ten orders But the military 
mandarins are considered higher than the literary authorities, 
which is the very reverse in China. A military- CJovemor is at 
the head of each province, and he has two deputies who are his 
assistants. 'ITic same form prevails in the districts called 
Tran ; these arc sulxlivided into lluyeti, or counties, and Too, 
or towmhi|M. ITierc is, moreover, a well-organised municipal 
government in the cities and villages, carried on by the older 
and more rcsjiectablc persons. 

'I he principle, that there should be only one man invested 
with authority, is consistently carried through all de]>artmcnts. 
'J'he nubility is created at the king’s ideasure, and no one has 
any power cxccjit derived from him. llie nation, conse(|ucntlv, 
is one whole, and the few who enjoy the royal favour are the 
sole {MtesesNors of priviU-ges. It is a demucrary on a large 
scale, on broader principles than even in China ; examinations 
fur degrees also take place in .\nnam, os well as China, but 
they are not carried on with such vigour. 

fivciy third male must sc*rvc the Government from the age 
of 18 to 60 years fur the sjiacc of three years, either as sailor, 
soldier, or common workman. After this he may go home; but 
when another three years have elajiscd, he is again called u|X)n 
to perfonn the same service. Such is the constant routine of 
unrequited lalxiur to which this nation is subject in ordinary 
times. In war, however, or on an emergency, the requisitions 
are far more extensive, and the whole male population is often 
turned out to construct a ruad or dig a canal. As the 8U|>pIies 
furnished to the workmen are very scanty, and no attention is 
I>aid to them in sickness, many then die' from sheer want in a 
country teeming with fertility. In Kamlxslia these corvees are 
more severe; wniUt Tunkin enjoys some exemption, and only the 
seventh man there is in the service of the state. 

The guards consisted of 36.000 men, divided into 40 regimenU 
of 10 com]ianics of 60 men each, and these are classed in five 
brigades. There are, rnoreover, 25 regiments which form five 
legions, and both constitute the actual force of the Empire. 
Ajb the liorses are very indiSen-nt, there is no cavalry, hut 800 
elephants are suijstituted, some lieing attached to eveiy regi¬ 
ment. 'Ihe provincial troo]i8 are on a smaller scale; and the 
whole army, which* numbered during the time of the warlike 
Gut-tony 150.000 to 200.000 men, is now only 60,000 strong. 
The entire military establishment has lately been much redact 
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For the protection of the coast marine regiments arc formed, 
to art as sailors and soldiers on t)oard the men-of-war. These 
consist of rowing Iwats. which sail with the utmost rapidity, and 
are admirably worked with 40 to ICO oars. They have also 
plleys that sail and row, carrying from 4 to 16 cannon ; vcasels 
half-junk and half-ship, from 10 to 24 cannon; and sloops of 
war according to our model. ^Vhcther any larger craft has 
been added to the navy we are not aware, nor can we state the 
numl)er of vessels at ]>rcsent in commission. The former kinds 
of Ixiats are the most useful and numerous, and Gia-long had 
no less than 500 of them in his seri’ice. 

The discipline of the nav>- as well as army is according to 
Euro|Hsin principles; still this cannot inspire courage, as the 
bamino is always ased, and servility most barbarously incul¬ 
cated. The ease with which the French, on a recent occasion, 
destroyed their men-of-u-ar. proves that though the fonn of 
tactics with Annamtsw is not different, still the same spirit 
does not animate them, and they are feeble when opiMsed to 
l,uro|>eans, notwithstanding their s’ast sujicriority over all other 
soutoem Asiatics. The soldiers all wear uniforms — a red 
timic; nrt so the officers, who dress like common gentlemen. 

I ne muskets and sjiears of the soldiers are excellent, the guns 
admirable, and the manceuvres of the army very scientific, and 
excited inth great precision. No native prince in these i«rts 
of the world can slww anything like them. But the men arc 
iiadl]|r jMiid (alx>ut hoir-a-dollar |x?r month), and receive besides 
a ration of nee. A lieutenant gets only double, and so on in 
iiroportion in the higher grades—nowhere, however, alttne a 
i»re subsistence. As the soldiers, on having sen’cxl thrc?e years, 
are sent home, the officers alone can be said to constitute the 
^nding army. There is thus much weakness, notwith-standinir 
the ap]iarent strength, in the military dejiartmcnt; )-et the An- 
nameso are strong enough to be a match against any power on 
thepeninsula. as well as China. 

T^c law u hero, as in China, everything; but the dispenser 
ofthe amc l^ds It to his own pun«ies. so that it materially 
strengthens the administration. The Umlioo is the invariable 
instrument of castigation, inflicted on all classwi. and even the 
prime minister himself is liable to it. Other punishments are 
%«ry Biniilar to thc^ of China, and arc l)C»towed with a recklt^aa- 
nc« scarcely credible. The prisons are fearful abodey, full of 
misery and filth ; and meiey forms no |>art of a judge's cha¬ 
racter, for which unbending severity is the best recommen- 

rhe revenue is princi|)ally derived, as in China, from the land. 
Iberc Is also a poll-tax of a little more than half-a-dollar for 
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each adult male subject not employed in the king's service, 
with sundry other contributions from the industry or eon8um|»- 
tion of the* inhabitants. The land-Ux is jiurtly paid in kind, 
and the juxxlucc hoarded up in the granaries of the capiUl. 
The king is as anxious to receive the mont*y into his treasury 
as he is tardy in issuing it from his hoards. The consequence 
is an immense accumulation of bullion in the exchequer. 
Crawfunl was told that there was at one time gold to the 
amount of seven millions of dollars in the treasury lying dor¬ 
mant, without the slightest use to the country. 

In the imiiosition of taxes, the Cochin-CJhincsc govemmrat 
ne^ not study the system of Western nations, for the manclarins 
arc quite able to levy any amount. The limit preHcril)od is the 
wretchedness of the nation, destitute of all resources. If the 
government itlls, iu treasury- is plundered, its resources arc 
cut off, no a])iM>ai to the j)eople can be made, and it must be 
ruined, or repmnish its coffers by some dc8|K*rate act. 

The Annamese arc thus shovm not to rank low in the scale of 
Asiatic nations. The government, with all its defects, is sujhj- 
rior to the Persian, to the native administration in Hindustan, 
and to that in Siam. As no inveterate prejudkes exist, gn-at 
improvemenU will take jdace with the spread of Christianity. 

BiBUooRAPiiY.—The books for the knowledge of these coun¬ 
tries are by no means numerous. Foremost stands Cratr/urd’s 

• Fmbaasv? a work of the highest value, lieing full of correct 
information. Finlapaon't ‘Joumar is inU-resting. IVhite'e 
‘Voyage to Cochin-China’ shows a prejudiced mind soured 
by ill success. Barrow* ‘ Voyage,’ like all the works of that 
author, is able. Bitsachere, dealing in graeralities, presents not 
a true picture of either Tunkin or Cocnin-China; some of the 
old relations are amusing, but not instructive. The ' Lettres 
Kdifiantes' give here and there valuable hints. Valentipt* 

• Bcschorwng van Kambodia,’ in his j^*at work on the Fast 
Indies, furnishes little information. From Dumpier * * Voy¬ 
ages’ we receive sound instruction. GauluF* *\jcttxc' has a 
few important remarks. Paulo Condore Purefuy * * Cursory 
Olwervations on Cochin-China’ have some value. Alex, a* 
Rhode* presents the btwt account of Tunkin we yet posseas. 
The description of the Chinese amlmssadors of Chen la Founy- 
thouhi, as given by Abel Remusat, has some interest. DayoC* 
Charts are excellent. The ‘ Researches ’ of Abel Remu*at arc 
the best of that country. The most superior and accurate map 
wo ^KMsessof the entire Annamese Empire is the“ Annam quoc 
hlia do,” published by Tabrrd. His dictionary, Latin and 
Annamese, and Annami*se and Latin, is a very valuable work. 
'ITic • Uan-nan kwotung-chc ’ is a diffuse compilation; 
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throughout the whole of Chinese hUtorj' there arc various 
hints about Tunkin and Cochin-China. Afailla. in the * HLs- 
toire peneralo de la China,* furnishes some notices, as well as 
Abel Remusot't ‘ Du Royaume de Camhoge,’ in the ‘ Nouvellcs 
Melanges A.siatiqu«,* lUnjUaui • Kartc von Hinter Indien,’ 
and ‘ Memoii*,’ evince the diligent geographer ; and Ritter is 
a laborious and very careful compiler. 


XIII.— iVetes on the Nile. By Professor Paul 
Chaix, ( orrcsjwnding Member of the Royal Oeographical 
Society, (aciieva. 

[Rntl March 12, IBI'A] 

Clot Bur in his ‘ Tableau de rEg> ptc,’ that the level of 
th^Nile at Cairo is *10 French feet above the Mediterranean, 
feet at Syout, «J.)/ feet at 1 helM*s, and 5-13 feet five leagues 
lower down than rVssouan. .According to the Duke of Ragusa 
\ oyage on Orient ’) the fall of the river is G metres between 
Benisouef and Abou-Girge. Unfortunately neither of these 
authors has informed us by whom and by what means their 
levels have Itccn measured. I am inclined to think the fall 
of ^e river has been much exaggerated, excepting the hiMght 
at Cairo, which was actually measurcxl by mSi. Lt pero and 
Jacolin during the flood of 17‘JS. The Duke of Ragusa was 
providetl with an anjmratus for thermometric levels, but was 
deterred from publishing the resulU he had obtained by 
seeing that they led him to absurd conclusions. 

Mr. I.ambcrt, the present director of the Polvtechnic School 

while he follow'ed Mohammed 
Ali ill hi« journey to N ubia—an accident of common occurrence. 

I am only indebted for haring preserved mine entire to niy 
never allowing it to lie out of my tiand. In order tocomiiarc my 
own measurements with the regular observations kept at the 
oWrvatory at Boulak, I applied to the director, Mr, Lambert, 
who kindly forwarded me a translation of those observations. 

1 he building of the olwervatory has for iu nucleus the old 
fort Donzclot, which the French had built close to the burial* 
ground at the northern extremity of the suburb of Boulak 
during their occujiation of Cairo. It is well provided with 
astronomical and meteorological instruments, and hourly ob- 
**^K’''l^*°*'* made with the barometer and therruometer, 
which implies a dt*gree of accuracy certainly not surpassed in 
any other obsyrvatoiy'. Mr. Lamliert intends to publish them 
both in Arabic and French, and they may be rendered very 
useful to travellers. Mr. latnibert told me that none before 
me had ever applied for them. 
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The regular ohaervations are made with a harometcr from 
Newman, No. 77. the ha«in of which is 9770 metres above the 
threshold of the upper door of the Mekyas. that door being 
itself l OiO metres aimvc the inferior level of the first scale, or 
10*250 metres above the aero in the scales. I..astly. the xero 
in the Mekyas is 3*312 metres above the low-water level in 
the Me«literranean Sea,* so that the basin of the barometer in 
the observatorj* is 2.3-362 metres above the sea. I now proceed 
to give the measurements I have tak( n, by comparison with 
those at Bouluk, of the slope of the Nile and of tne height of 
some points on botli sides of the valley :— 






HftebloftlM 
Nil* •! the 
OfaMnwierr at 
Boolalk. 

IMglUertlM 
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Itt*l 
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a 

a 

aa-7 

46-0 

Shaikh.Aim-Said, S. of Mrlaai . 


a 

a 

33*7 

47*0 

Hamra. the port of U’Sjout . 


a 


33-7 

47*0 

Akmia a a « a • 
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a 


34*0 

37*3 
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Bttnccn Onta and Aiaouan 




73.6 

93*9 

Amhuui USydna) . . . 




91*0 

101*3 

Pbila . 




100*0 

133*3 

OiitT riacu. 






Caircv on lh« Rab^kyrb a a 

a 

a 


-13*4 

9-9 

Cttiro, abMrratory at Boulak a 

a 

a 


0*0 

33*3 

|tctll•HaMU^ tomba a a a 

• 

. 


73-4 

96*7 

Bni»>Haa«n, ■ummit of ibo eliflk a 

a 

• 


138*8 

133*1 

OlSyout, upwr ranee of toaibt, 15 m^ree under the 



•ummit of ibe cliu a • 

, 



108*1 

131*4 

Hirlicai etitrancc of the tomb of King Aroniim4Me 


303-9 

337*3 

MM of Diebfl Abd-el^Gouna 
Tbebet, l)]rhrl A bd-el-Goonia a 

a 

a 

a 

333*1 

338*4 

a 

a 

a 

314*4 

377*7 

Ooibo*, at the frtatn trmpla . 

a 

a 


99*0 

133*3 

Amiiuau, quarriw of quarts a a 

Pbilie, the Umu temple • 

a 

a 

a 

IM*6 

i3r*‘r 

• 

• 


107*7 

131*0 

Should my measurements prove exact, the fall of the river 
would be as follows ;— 


and 
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13 
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• 

60 

16 
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7 
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7 
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8 

• . • 
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11 

• • « 

ItO 

13 

• • • 
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4 

Dunirlto bmng 
• » • ' 
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From Fliila to Amoovi (otUnct*) 
Fmai Akuou to Btlfou 
KJrmi tu K«n«fa 

In Thcbei (Louxor) . 
TbaU* Id fiiixi 
O'ir** fo trs^oal 
O^yout Id Xiiitch . . 

If iqMi to Bmiiwticf . 

DviiUourf to Cairo (BouUk) 

Boulak to RoKtla 
Boulak to Oamirtto, Uw btBM 
BM>f« mMi)i|«riDf • * 


. ri Juon considered difficult exactly to ascertain 

trifling difference of level in the lower part of a large river, 
aervn^" ^ avoiding thosc errors is to make^the ob- 

wr^ations as numerous as jKJssible. I have had the advantaeo 
of a sene of obsen ations in some places, such as Thebes, ^r 
ms ance ; whilst I abstained from making use of others^,ado 
under unfavourable circumstances near Eashour, lower down 
Abou-Girge, near El Kent and Aboutig, south of O’Svout 
I am far from Ixibeving them free from error; but I thin^ the 

t!?venr“ them com-cted or corroborated by other 

travellers is to publish them and to place them in the hands of 

i at boulak. than whom no oim 

L ‘®.'?ake a complete table out of sennratc 
elements. I herewith transcribe my actual oliservatio^ in 
orfer to make it easier for a future traveller to sclcct^rom 
them such figures as will best concur with his own, and to take 
averages from a more complete set. 

I confess that averages calculated from very discrepant 

rclu ^ ’J"to 



r„r kS"cVI r 

mcLTit i u ^ therinometric 

‘^1 taiko WinnilH'g. 

and 7S9- Athalwwca. themiom .>1, 10.5, 

Lcssu-r sl« Slave Lake, thermom. IS4 and 607; the 

J^ke. thermom. 1696 and 2008 feet. 

I measurements os seem too discordant, 

_]_ under atmospheric circumstances that made their accu- 
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rary doubtful. A lone experience of barometric meaaurcincnt*. 
Kl in the Alps and in Italy, makes me confident, on the 
other hand, that the barometer may prove a very useful and 
accurate instrument when used discreetly. 1 may, pcrhaijs, 
venture to give the following insUnce of a measurement 1 
took on the l^th of .June. 1810. with iHJculmr care and under 
a very propitious state of the weather. It was on the I^ of 
Saint Guigues, north of Gap, in Dauphine, which parts the 
waters of the Durance from those of the Drac. I compared 
first my barometer (^Bunten. 318) with thesm 
servatories atMar^illes and Geneva, and calculated the height 
of the pass by a comiiarison of my measurement with the cor¬ 
responding simulUneous observations 

Geneva. By the first 1 found the pass to be l2/i 50 metrn 
above the level of the sea, and 1272-81 metre-s by the second. 

318) WM htto* 0-75 m, sbm* lh« U»fl oT lb* wsIct;— 
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it is higlH>*t, the same river carries in a second a bwly of-IS'i 
square metres of water out of the I.Akc of fteneva. ami 619 
Ix'fore it leaves the territorv of Su-itrerland 

As. however, a comparuKm of the Rhone with the Nile may 
be thought too ambitious, 1 may l*o allowed to mention the 
Neva, the enormous tiie of which will be confirmed by all **>0 
have once seen it. Its depth is 54 feet at the eastern end of 
St. Petersbuigh; its spoed much greater than that of the 
Nile; and its breadth equal to the Bosphorus. Still, from 
the vcij careful measures taken in 1825 by General Destrei^ 
the body of water is 116.000 cubic feet in a second.* or 
cubic metres—a ejuantity still 20C0 times less than that of the 

Nile, as given by Mr. Linant. , . , -no 1 -cm 

'I'he inferior level to which the waters sunk m I/J8, 
and 1800 was regularly 3 cubits and 10 digits of thc^ scale ui 
the nilometre at Rhodo, or 1'848 above zero.t 
itself is 3-342 metres above the low-water level of the Mech- 
terranran Sea, which shows the lowest level of the Nile to be 
still 5-19 metre-s above the sea, and 4 metres below the level 
1 observed in February. . 

During the thrit* years the French kept Egypt under their 
rule, the AckmIs reached 17 cubits 10 digits, 16 cubits 2 digits, 
and 18 cubits 3 digits al»ve the zero in the Mekvas at 
RlWkla, which implied an actual rise of 7’58 metres, 6-85 metres, 
and 7 96 metres for those three years. A rise of 8 metres is 
considered as lading fine crojis; 7 metres make tlwm but 
indifferent; while a rise of 9 metres is considered as injurious 
to some places. It is 6*5 metres at Manfalout,| aid 1-22 
metres only at Rosetta and Dainietta. The height of the 
flood increases as the valley la-comes more contracted—a pro- 
{lortioo quite necessary, as the banka are higlier in the Said 
than in the middle country. 

French engineers have found that the level of tlic soil docs 
nut rise more than 1*26 millimetres in a century from the 
muddy deposits. Ihat quantity is not the same everywhere. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson § estimates approximately the depth of 
the soil to have increased 9 Knglish met near Hlcphantine in 
the space of 1700 years. 7 feet at 'Ihebes, 3 feet 10 inches at 
Heliopolis and Cairo, and a trifling amount at Rosetta. This 
is imual to ICO millimetres in a eentuiy- at Elephantine, J26 
at Thebes, and 69 at Cairo. Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s actual 


* I'uit Joanial of Boyxl Gtosnpliical Soewty. rol. v. 3. 
t WhlW it slulu lo that Urel, it prttnrt* ■ depth oT 4-6 netire. 
t Wilkineon, ‘ Modern Kiorp*.’ 

V ' On the th re ei i it and Faener Lnala of EfriS,’ Journal of ibo Boral UooaBphical 
Society, Loudon, ygl. ia. p. 43X 
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survey of the countiy' fully curruborates those reasons by which 
\ olncy jiroved there had been, during historic times, no 
change either in the outline of the coast, the mouths of the 
river, or in the extent of the Delta. Some travellers have 
even asserted that it had sunk,* 

lied of the river is enclosed within banks, the height of 
which increases as you travel farther south. I found them in 
January 10 or 12 fei*t above the water, reaching even 25 and 
^ feet beyond llicbos. 'Ilie banks are generally stcei), and 
in some places overhang the river. Contraiy to the general 
rule, they are higher than the flat countiy- at a distance from 
the waU*r—so much so that they are seldom covered by the 
floods, while the level of the country is -1 metres lower iii the 
neighlwurhocKl of O’Syout. A time will perhaps come 
when those differences will be lessened by the accumulation 
of mud. 


. Herodotus (Second Book of his 

11 1 ’ i" ^ Moeris the Nile irrigated 

all tgj'jit below Memphis as often as it rose only 8 cubits 
(4 -. metres), and this, too. although no more tlian 900 years 
had elajwed since the time of Moeris's death. But nowadays 
the Nile docs not flood that same extent of land unless it rises 
at least 15 or 16 cubits." From these words many have U-en 
tea to fear that the time will come when the laud of Einrnt 
gr^ually raised by the muddy deposits above the level of the 
llood^ will become barren, and the villagi-s no more converted 
into island^ as they wore in the days of Herodotus. But we 
must iH-ar in mind that the Nile, as long as it preserves the 
same liody of waters, raises the bottom of its bed in the same 
ratio ft* It does its banks, and that, covering now a greater 
extent of country U increases the quantity of arable lands in 
L PP<-^ anJ Middle Egj irt. By digpng the soil at the base of 
tlie oldest buildings in the ruins of ^ITicbcs. Sir G. Wilkinson 
tound the width of arable land increased 1900 feet west of the 
colossal statues of Amunoph III. in a space of 32RO years 
lw‘ing ram‘d more than 2 metres at the same time. The result 
n IS very likely been the same on the eastern bank. 

. “"** Ajfcmma. •)>«« tb* cstoncli occur. TU ol»«T«lioaiVf 
cxWod over > ilutuio. of oboul 731 mile* (tccontiag to hU data In 
Ro*««ta), whicb ia equal to 3| lim*o the IcngUi of Ibe 

tel®" «»•-«> (Ul*!? r«a befum Ibi. 

I ™ •oinenbete about Ibe aiiDe di*tance. A oomporiaoii of ibe rcwlt* 

ISSrM letminatealtorlberTH- 

la Mr ^ frian Hoaetta to il» eouicr, a duCance, aecordinr 

to Mr. I*et*rn>*nii,of 31)30 miU.—K d. 


M 2 
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Capt. Gkavks on the hie of Skyrot. 

The moat certain idea to be derived from Herodotus’s words 
is that in his tinre a rise of 15 or 16 cm5«/* u-at necessary to 
toater the land, which is equal to 7 8 metres and y-2 metres, if 
we reckon that Hertxlotiis used the royal cubit of 525 mdli- 
metres; or 6 8 motn*8 and 7 2 metres, if the vuljrar cubit of 
450 millimetres. As these quantities are still to lie found as 
the actual rise of the Nile, they give us a proof of Herodotus s 
accuracy. As the change has been but trifling within the twenty- 
three centuries claiisca since his visit to Egyqit, 1 see no reason 
to believe that it had lieen so much greater (according to the 
priests) during the nine centuries previou.s to his journey. 
They had, besides, an interest in foretelling os imi>endiiig that 
<lrca*cle<l barrenness which could only be arrt^sted by their 
jirayers and sacrifices. 


XIV.— 77»c hie of Skyros. By Thomas Grave-s Esq. Cap¬ 
tain of H.M.S. Vologc. Communicated by Bear-Admiral 
Sir Francis Beaufort. 

[Ron! Mwcli 27, 1849.] 

All the accounts that have licen left of the Isle of Skjros bv 
the ancient historians and geographers have been so well 
epitomised by Dr. Cramer in his ‘ Ancient Greece,' and Tour- 
iiefort and Colonel Leake have so faithfully described the 
{Kisition of the town, and of the ancient remains still to he 
traced in its ncighliourhood. that it would lie presumjituous in 
me to alter their language or to add to their statements; and 
therefore, in the following notices, I shall only attcmjit to 
bring down tlicir descriptions to the present day, or to supjtly 
such facts as were not within their reach to obtain. But in 
order to introduce the reader fairly into the island, I shall 
begin with a quotation from the Colonel's • Travels in Greece.’ 

“ The town of St George stands within a few miles of the 
N E. extremity of the island, and covers the northern and 
western sides of a high and rocky jicak ” (f 05 feet above the 
sea), “which to the eastward falls steeply to the beach.” The 
plain to the X.W. “is grown with corn, vines, and figs, and is 
refreshed by a small perennial stream, watering many gardens 
as well in the plain as a little valley above it, where the oaks 
and j)lanes, the walnut and other fruit-trees, which shadc'thc 
bank of the stream, give this little district an appearance very 
different from that of the dry and naked Cyclades.” It may 
be added that, in com]>ari8on with them, this island, in point 
of scenery and capability, is a Paradise. 

“ On the tablc'Kummit of the rock which crowns the town 
are the ruins of a castle, inclosing many houses, which arc now 
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AcrojHflis—The Tetteii'aiu, 

al>andoncd. The castle was the site of the Acropolis of the 
ancient ci^ of Skyros, justly’ descril)ed by liomer as the lofty 
Scyrus. lu-mains of Ilellcnic walls arc traced round the edge 
of the precipices, particularly at the northern end of the 
castle; others halfway down the peak just include the town 
in that part, and in another place a piece of wall occurs among 
the iiKxlem houses. But the greater part of the ancient city 
was to the eastward, towards the sea. In this direction there 
remains a large semicircular bastion, almost entire, and built 
of horizontal courses of masonry, which diminish in the height 
of each course towards the top. From thence the wall is 
traced along the slo|)c above the sea as far as a round tower, 
which is still standing to half its height; about fifty yards 
beyond it are the remains of another, and from each of them a 
wall is traceable down the slope ns far as the cliffs which over¬ 
hang the sea.” 

'Itie present town extends from tire summit of the Acropolis 
to the base of the hill, and comprises the most miserable col¬ 
lection of habitations possible, separated from each other by 
narrow lanes, the feeding and lounging-placcs of pigs in sum¬ 
mer, and during the winter perfect guUies of filth. 

\yithin the Acrujwlis—wnich at a more modem date was 
fortified by the Venetians, os the lanky and unha])py lion, 
figured in marble and ins.-rted in the w'all above its present 
entrance, sufficiently indicates—all is ruin and desolation, for 
the inhabitants, no longer dreading piratical intruders, liavo 
almost al>andoned their former strongnold and ])lacc of refuge, 
which, lietwcen winter torrents and occasional earthquakes, is 
fast crumbling into decay. The effects of an carthemake that 
occurred in ly-10 arc apparent; and the Church of Episcopis. 
though evidently a substantial edifice, was so shaken as to be 
now deserted. Several houses built on the edge of a pre¬ 
cipitous cliff were overturned, and in their fall destroyed the 
path leading to the only place of security. A new a])proach 
was indeed immediately constructed, but its outer wall is 
already tottering, and a heavy rain would place it in great 
Jeopardy. 

'i'he lower town, built on a more gradual slope, and yearly 
increasing, contains the whole ]>o)>ulation of the island. The 
houses, as is usual among the Greek islands, arc flat-roofed; 
" the terraces of the roofs,” as Colonel la-akc sajs. •• are 
covered with a jteculiar kind of earth found in the descent 
towards the plain, and which is said to iwssess the pro|K!rtv of 
resisting the most continuous rain.” The chimnevs are, as he 
describe, still in the corners of the rooms; but the “earthen 
jars and pots, |>cwtcr ]ilates and dishes,” have almost di.<-B|>- 
peared. 
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Capt. Gkates on the J$le of Skyro*. 

A school-house was commenced a fi-w yean since by the 
Greek government, and its situation was well chosen, but the 
building has l>een for soma time at a stand-still for want of funds, 
and its unroofed walls arc conspicuous on entering the town. 

In 1848 the population of the whole island was 2630 men, 
women, and children. 

Four or five caiques only appear to bcloi^ to the place, 
which is the more extraordinary, as every rcijuisite for budding 
vessels of that scantling is at hand; and several loads of crooked 
timber, fit for their knees and timbers, are Mnually sent to 
Syra. Fir-trees, although not so abundant as in former tiroes, 

• are still sufficiently pk-ntiful. and planks mig^t be obtained 
with facility. 

The oaks arc used only for fuel, and, though many of them 
arc of the Vclanidhi kind, no use is made of the acorns. 

No silk is now exjwrted. 

The vineyards scarcely produce sufficient wine for the con¬ 
sumption of the inhabitants. The grapes arc small and ill- 
flavoured, apparently the result of carelessness and neglect in 
their cultivation. After a bad vintage, wine is procured from 
Kumi, a town on the eastern side of the Negropont. 

From 40,000 to 45,000 kila of corn, wheat, and barley arc 
annually exported; but the simply of the wax, honey, oranges, 
and lemons, enumerated by Colonel Leake, appears to have 
decreased. On the other hand, madder-roots arc so much 
more abundant, that, instead of the 400 kantars mentioned by 
him, 1000 leave the island every autumn. 

Sheep and goats were last year numbered at 15,000, and 
bullocks at 30(X), of which only a small portion arc exported— 
about 1000 of the former, and 100 of the latter. 

Colonel Leake visited the island in 1806: it then belonged 
to the Turks, and the population was small, os compared to 
its extent. Filtecn years have elapsed since I first sought 
shelter there; and, according to my notes, it contained about 
2000 souls, being then, as now, a Greek island, and yet its 
present popubition has only increased to 26.‘30. With a fine 
healthy climate, a mxxl soil, plentifully supplied in moat parts 
with water, a good harbour for large shi{is, and numerous 
creeks in which coastii^-vcsselscan anchor in safety, it apjtears 
strange that so little improvement, or so little increase of dts 
inhabitants, have taken pWe. Now too it is free from piratical 
visiu, to which, in troubled times, and from its position, it was 
peculiarly subject, and which the site selected for the town 
evidently proves; and, having been placed under the pro¬ 
tection of a fixed government, it ought to have rajiidly advanced 
in prosperity. 

There is such a breadth of arable land, as compared to the 
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population, that one-half of the cultivate*! portion of the 
island is allowini to lie fallow for two yvnn ; so that what 
would appear to the casual visitor a well-cultivated district, 
would bj a traveller in the following year be described as a 
dreary waste- 

The superiority of the breed of Skyros goats, as noticed by 
Strabo, still maintains its ancient celebrity, and the flocks arc 
nuincnous. The southern and almost uncultivated part of 
the island is their principal riwort, where, herded among the 
niggl'd hills and shclten'u ravines, wild shrubs and brushwood 
suffice for their fcMxl. 

Its ancient marble-quarries, the treasures of which at an 
early period were in great request at Komc, arc now deserted, 
and only to be distinguished by a searching eye. The locali¬ 
ties of those that were discovered by us have been duly noted 
in the chart.* 

As regards the inhabitants, the men are a fine, stout, and 
athletic race: but the women arc the plainest that I have 
seen in the Greek islands. 

Dr, Baxter, who has served with me for many years, and 
who has by long experience ma*lc himself fully acquainted 
with the sanitary state of the various districts that he has 
visitcxl, has furnished the following valuable information as 
connected with the di<ieaae8 prevailing in this island. 

He states that the inhabitants are not so frcfiueutly attacked 
with fever as those of the other Greek islanas, for which he 
thinks that the elevated position of their town, and the abMcnco 
of all marshy ground and stagnant water, sufficiently account. 
It certainly d^ not arise from their cleanliness,'either in 
perwn or clothing; and the females, unwilling to give up their 
ancient costume. I'nvelopc their heads in shawls and coverings 
even m<ire ]>rcposterously than the Hydriotes, whose hcafl-dreas 
is notoriously ridiculous and uncomfortable. 

The diseasew to which they are most subject are rheumatism, 
thoracic aflcctions, hsnnoptysis, palpitation of the heart, and 
dyspepsia The children, being never washed, are sickly and 
pale. Hernia is frequent among them, and is attribnted by 
their roothcra to their continual crying. But from what does 
the crpng originate t Probably from neglect, hunger, or im¬ 
proper Both men and women have very bad teeth— 

the latter, before arriving at the age of 30, lose some of their 
incisors.^ As they advance in years many become blmd from 
amaurosis, or cataract. 

“ Skyro,” Colonel I.a;akc observes, “ is divided into two 
parts, nearly equal, by an isthmus, whirii lies between Port 
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Akhili anti the CTcat harbour, called by the Greeks Kala- 
initza. and by ^e Italians Gran Spiagyia.” Crossing this 
isthmus, 1} miles in length, by a rugged path, practicable 
only to the sun'footed ponies for which the island is celebrated, 
traces of ancient terraces on either side of the valley will be 
discerned by the eye of an anti(|uary. In ancient times that 
whole space must have been fully cultivated. 

The greater part of the southern jHirtion is uncultivated, 
and, as the Colonel says, consists of ‘‘ high mountains, which 
are intersected by deep gullies, and arc rugged and bare 
except towards the summits, where they are clothed with oaks, 
firs, and beeches. 'I’hc northern |«rt of the island is not so 
mountainous, and all the hills l>ear corn, vines, and madder.” 

To dcscrilie the island more profesMonally, it may lie called 
fiflcen miles in length, in a N.W. and S.l!. direction, and is 
divided into two nearly equal parts by a narrow isthmus. 

Commencing at its NAV. extremity, off which a group of 
islets or rocks, known to the (Jrceks by the general aiijiella- 
tion of Poihies, presents to the stranger a formidable barrier 
to a near approach. They are [eleven in number, low, and 
surrounded by shoals and breakers, which stretch ufft 24 miles. 

From the above point the coast trends in a S.F. direction 
6^ miles, os far as I’rokolako'nisia (islets), and is almost inac¬ 
cessible, being formed of sandstone ridges, which lie parallel 
to the shore, and only a few inches above or under water, so 
that, except at Palapiarion and Glossa, there is no ]>racticablc 
8|xit at which a boat can land, unless in the most favourable 
weather. 

This forbidding shore bounds to the eastward the finest 
plain on the island, that of Kata Kumpos, which on the other 
side rises into hills of moderate elevation, the slopes of which, 
as well os the plain itself, arc ]iartially cultivated; but from 
the indolence of the natives, and the smallness of the popu¬ 
lation, their cajiabilities have never been fairly dcveloiiea. 

Port Molus, as it is called, lies nearly mid-way W’tween 
Poreia Point and the town, and may be recognised by its solitary 
windmill It is formed by a parallel ledge of sanctotone rocks, 
almost level with the sea, and only a quarter of a cable distant 
from the beach. It is, however, the resort of numerous 
caiques during the summer, though the depth within is from 
6 to y feet only, and yet, from its proximity to the town, is 
much frequented. The entrance is so blind, that, without a 

S reviouB acquaintance, a boat even would find it difficult to 
iicovcr. 

Convenient anchorage may be taken up off the town in 
summer, for then, the ]>revailing winds lieing from the north¬ 
ward, It is well sheltered. But the rock of St. Demetrius, 
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which lies three-quarters of a mile off shore, with only 3 feet 
on its shoalest ))art, must be avoided. Ik’twecn the rock and 
the coast the de]ith8 are from 5 to 7 fathoms. 

Proceeding southward from the town until reaching Port 
Akhili, a distance of 2 miles, the shore is skirted by out- 
lying rocks, and again scarcely affords a landing-place for a 
boat, even under favourable circumstances. 

From the base of Malla, and the hills between it and that 
on which the town is built, a low sandy plain. ])artially culti¬ 
vated with vines, and a few fig-trees scattered among them, 
extends in an easterly direction three-q^uarters of a mile, the 
extremity of which is termed Poreia Point, and is easily dis¬ 
tinguished by two windmills, close to which are the several 
rocky islets previously mentioned, 'fhe rock nearest to the 
Poreia Point is the largest; between it and the point vesiiels 
drawing too mnch water for the neighbouring little creek of 
Molos moor stem and stem, with hawsers to the shore on cither 
sid^e, and ride in security during the summer. 

rhe sandstone rocks on the ix>int, as also the rocks opposite, 
have evidently been quarrie<i, and prolmbly furnished the 
materials for the walls, being more easily worked than the 
limestone hills, which were nearer. 

I he road from the town to Kalamitza runs along this shore, 
and in one spot a short distance to the northward of Strongylo 
ancient chariot-ruts arc discernible. 

Port Akhili is resorted to by caiques and small craft 
during the winter, for then Port Molos is considered unsafe. 

.A fruitier search was made in this neighbourhood for an- 
dent remains, unless the foundations of a round tower on a 
hill of slight elevation which separates Port Akhili from 
Strongylo Bay may be excepted.* 

Two plains here extend across the island—one from Akhili 
to Kalamitza. which is laid out in corn-fields, and the other 
from Strongj’lo to Linaria Bay, where a few vineyards flourish. 

lA>aving Port Akhili, and continuing a south-easterly 
direction, the coast is of a most forbidding aspect, presenting 
to the eye a sucrcssion of stupendous cliffs, broken only by deep 
ravines, which in the winter serve as outlets to the mountain 
torrents of Kokhelas and its adjoining range. 

• This description equally applies after rounding the eastern 
extremitira of the island, until we arrive at Tre lloujii, where 
the coMt is diversified in appearance by several islands, which 
are evidently landslips from the shore. 

Lying at the base of Mount Kokhelas, which is the highest 
in the island, and 2.'56() feet above the sea, surrounded by 

* Pwlwpi llw fistn oT thit tower nuiy give tbe name to ibe t*y, u entyyvHat mejiM 
RuiumI. 
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(Icacrt woody hilU, with gn^t depth for anchoring, and no fresh 
water, with narrow and difficult channels to beat through in 
northerly winds, and offering very imperfect protection in 
southerly gales, it is in every way inferior as a port to Kala- 
mitza. Should necessity coroiwl a man-of-war to enter this 
port, the only anchorage is off a stony beach on the shore of 
the island, and very closc-to. in from 12 to 13 fathoms, remem¬ 
bering that the bank is so steep, too, that at 2^ cables’ lengths 
there arc 17 fathoms. 

After rounding Marmora Point wc arrive in 3 miles at the 
Bay of Kalamitza, which has so long figured in modem charts 
un^er the various appellations of Grand Port, Gran Spiaggia, 
Port St. George de Skyro, &c., and atlbrds the only anchorage 
for vessels of burden. 

It is on the western const cxtcn.sive, and tolerably sheltered 
from all winds, but, unfortunately, with a g^eat dojith of water. 

'Fherc is no difficultv in discovering its position, as Skyro- 
poulo, an outi}‘ing rocky islet of 617 feet in height i* 
Bpicuously seen when approaching from the N. or and from 
the summit of which the entrance bears K.S.E. about 7 miles. 
Several rocky islets of moderate elevation lie off its southern 
shore, and to the westward it is protected by the long, narrow, 
barren island of Balaksa. 

To the northward of this latter island there is a narrow 
channel, with an inconsiderable depth of water, and conse¬ 
quently only to be attempted in case of necessity; yet there 
coasting-vessels and small craft frequently seek shelter. 

Abreast the valley which divides the island, and in front of 
its white beach, is the only safe anchorage; but there any 
vessel may ride in safety, if nut afraid of the shore, and may 
moor in 10 or 12 fathoms. Farther out, and in deeper water, 
during the strong northerly winds which prevail in summer, 
she would probablv be driven off the bank, which is steep. 
In winter the best berth is under the high land immediately 
to the southward of the isthmus, between it and the first 
rocky projection. 

But the greatest recommendation of this bay to a sailor is 
its abundant supply of fresh water. About half a-milc to the 
southward of the above anchorage, and close to the shore, will 
be seen an overshot mill, a few hundred yards above whitdi an 
excellent .spring bubbles up from the steep &ce of the mountain 
side. When the island was nndcr Turkish mie, this water 
was collected in a fountain, which is now in ruins; but an 
inscription in 'rurkish and in modem Greek shows that it was 
constracted in the year 1792. The water now runs to waste, 
and the mill is likewise deserted. 

From this anchorage the town of St. George is distant a 
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two hours’ walk, and from thence fresh hcef and mutton re 
eaaly procured and conveyed to the ship at a reasonable 
price. Wood is also plentiful and cheap. 

Some few and slight remains of antiquity may lie found in 
this neighbourhood. 

On tnc northern shore of the anchorage, and near the beach, 
there is part of a marble column, still erect, which measures 
5 feet in circumference, and stands 4 feet above the soil. 
Several similar fragments were lying prostrate in its vicinity, 
as well us some large s(|U3red stones, wWh a|)parcntly formed 
the foundations of a small temple—very probably of that to 
which 'Ibumefort alludes us having been dedicated to Pallasi 

A few hundred yanls hi^cr up we found the arched cistern 
mentioned by Colonel Leake; but it api>ears to have been a 
work of the middle ages, to secure a su])plv of water during 
the dry searon. It is 50 feet in length, and‘18 feet wide; the 
arch fmlcn in, but with the stucco on the base and sides almost 
perfect. 

Crossing a rocky point lietween these ruins and the isthmus, 
the summit and slope of which had evidently been once formed 
into terraces, we discovered at the base three sarcojihagi with 
large white marble covers, weighing probably 10 or I’J tons 
each. Such massive remains, their primitive form, and their 
conspicuous situation, seem amply to confirm the opinion ad¬ 
vanced by Toumefort, that on this sjiot stood the ancient city 
of Scyrus. • 

In the several small bays to the northward of Kalamitza, 
coasting craft and caiques occasionally seek shelter, but no 
vessel of any burden ; and though the various openings in the 
coast, named Stinangali, St. Phokas, Oroa, &c., appear 
inviting, yet the steepness of their shores and their great 
depth of water render them almost impracticable. 

Saint Phokas has an anchorage sometimes taken by small 
vessels during the strong northerly winds of summer, not only 
to obtain shelter, but to replenish their water from a well 
close to the lieach at the head of the bay. Near this well, on 
a point covered with trees, and amongst the foundations of a 
dilapidated cha])el, may be seen some ancient blocks of marble, 
but too much unconnected to venture an opinion on the* build- 
ing to which they formerly belonged. 

Frenting the southern slope of M<)unt Oms, and close to the 
shore, is Kolourus Islet, and then the ilermingia ftuck; and 
3 miles Gu-ther Kotsoiilis Islet, which affords some shelter to 
Kalogna Bay; but the anchorage is only the summer resort 
of coasting craft. 

Markcsi Bay completes the circuit of the island. On a 
small hummock at its western extremity there are some middle- 
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age or Venetian remains, ajjjmrenlly the foundatiun of a 
tower; and on a alight eminence to the westward, clow to the 
ahore, we found several rock sepulchres. In this vicinity a 
largo portion of the rock has been quarried away, but with 
so very gradual a slojie towards the si'a, that it would almost 
appear as if intended to be continued down to the water’s edge, 
for a slip to haul up the boats. 

Slight as is the information contained in these pages, I 
cannot conclude without expressing how much 1 am indebted 
to my indefatigable assistants, Mi*ssrs. Stokes and Wyer, for 
their zealous aid, not only in all the ojicrations of the survey, 
but in our mutual endeavours to acquire a comjictent know¬ 
ledge of the interior as well as of the hydrographic features of 
the island of Skyros. 


XV,— llte Formulas Dank, near Santa Maria (Azores). By 
Capt Anx. VIDAL, U.N. (Communicated by Rear-Ad¬ 
miral Beaufort.) 

[Rnal 13rd Aixil, 1848.] 

The bank of the Formigas lies N. 45’ 15' E. from the island 
of Santa Maria,* at the distance of 10’7 miles from Matos, its 
N.E. and nearest point. 

It is formed by a submarine mountain of very irregular 
elevation, and which, traced to the depth of ‘iOO fathoms, was 
found to extend 6) miles from N.VV. to S.E., by about 3 
miles in greatest breadth. 

Near its western margin there is a narrow cluster of black 
rocks, known as the Formigas, which are about 800 yards in 
length by 150 in extreme breadth; their relative direction 
being north and south. The southernmost of them for about 350 
yards forms a rather closely connected mass, having a small 
b.iy on the west. 'I’he northern ones arc more separated from 
each other, and all are coinjiaratively of little elevation, but 
their profile exhibits a few hummocks. That on iheir south¬ 
ern extremity, which is *27 feet above low-water springs, afforded 
a theodolite station, at which the true bearings of some points 
and heights on Santa Maria and San Miguel were ascertained. 
It is in latitude 37* 16' 11" N.. longitude 2T 47' 06" W., and 
from observations made ujion it on two consecutive days of 
very favourable weather, the following true bearings are 
derived:—Pico-altn, the highest peak on Santa aI aria, 

• For su Meuunt of tU* ItUwU of S»nU Maria aiul .St. Hiaurl. witli Mapa, rid* 
Mr. Cooml Hunt’i Fajim in Uia fincrnih rolunie of liiia JoomaT. —Ko. 
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S. 40*' 37' 39" \\ Pico Castello, at the S.E. extremitv of that 
island, S. 29’ 04' 09 ' W.; and Pico Vara, the highest land 
near the east end of San Miguel, N. 32» 12* 21'' W.; the latter 
peak being 3S"1 miles distant, and Pico Alto 23 4 miles. 

'I he magnetic variation at this station, from a mean of both 
days' results, on the 17th and ISth August, 1S43, was 
25’ 17' W. 

The most elevated rock of the group, named by Tofiiio 
llennigon, is 35 feet in height, and stands on their eastern 
side, al>uut 200 yards from the nurthernniOKt rock, somewhat 
more isolated than the others, and having an inrlination to 
the southward. (See the very faithful views which are in¬ 
serted on the chart, and give a representation of them far pre¬ 
ferable to a descri]>tion.) 

With smooth water there is no difficulty in landing, particu¬ 
larly on the southern rocks, but in strong winds or a high 
swell the sea rolls over them all, leaving a black naki'd surface 
entirely devoid of vegetation. One hundri^l and thirty yards 
south of the southern Fonniga is a small rocky shoal, some 
parts of which are visible at low water: the channel between 
it and the rock has 5 to G, and 15 fathoms water over the ridge 
which connects them, the greatest depth lieing near mid¬ 
channel. .A^ain, 600 yards or about three-tenths of a mile 
WMith of the .South Kormiga is another small rocky patch hav¬ 
ing 44 fathoms upon it at low water. It is steep to on the 
east, west, and south, but on a line drawn from it to the For- 
mi^ the soundings are veiy irregular. 11, 8, and 14 fathoms. 

On the north the Formigas may be approached within a few 
yards, but a narrow ridge runs out from them in that direc¬ 
tion for about 400 yards, with varying depths upon it, but no 
dangers. The outer extremity of this ridge has 18 fathoms on 
it, with the northernmost rock bearing tvuth about 300 yards 
distant. Immediately north of this it drops quickly into 30 
and then 50 fathoms. On the meridian of tne rocks soundings 
extend off to the distance of one mile and eight-tenths. On 
the east and west they arc quite clear, with deej> water close 
up to them ; but on the west, the i-dge of the bank is not more 
than half a mile off, and at the distance of 200 yards from 
them the depth on it will be found aliout 50 fathom's. 

• S. 47* 07' E. 3| miles from the station on the hammock of 
the South Formiga is the wesiem head of a very dangerous 
shoal named Doliabarats. It con-ists of two or three rocky 
heads or knolls which at low-water springs have only 11 feet 
water on them. At that time of tide their mwition is marked 
by several large white ]>atches, which may be distinctly seen, 
especially so in bright sunny weather. 
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This ihoal U near the sou thorn end of a rocky ridge, which 
extends from it N. 15° 30' E. 1 mile and G-lOths. The sound¬ 
ings over it arc must irregular, varying from 1-4 to 28 and 
3U fathoms with -15 and 50 close to its edges; but there arc 
no actual dangers upon it except those comprised within the 
dotted line which is drawn around the shoal. See the chart. 

The whole bank of the Forroigas, as we have already stated, 
is a submarine mountain, and its varied derations approach 
the surface of the ocean in several places. The shoal oi I)ol- 
labarats is however the must eastern of ttu-se ridges, and tiic 
mountain has a steep but tolerably regular descent from it to 
the N.E., E., S.H., and S.; the south-eastern slope being the 
most gradual. 

llie ridge next in extent to that of Dollabarats lies one 
mile and a tenth to the S.E. of the South Formiga. Its 
southern limit is on a line drawn fioni that rock to l^llalw- 
rats, and it runs from tbcocc one mile N. l.'i* £., which is 
nearly the same direction as the Dollal>arats ridge. 

'i'hc least water found uikmi it was Iti fathomi^ but the 
depths vary from that to 23 fathoms, bevond which it de<*]>cns 
abi’U]>tly on all sides. At its north cud there arc 18 fathoms, 
and next cast 4-1. Off its south end arc two detached ]>atche8 
very small, the one has 28 and the other 30 fathoms on it. 

Another but smaller rklge occurs half a mile on the west 
side of Uollabarata, between it and that last describod. It is 
nearly 7-lOths of a mile in length, very narrow, and tlie depth 
upon it ranges from 27 to 32 fathoms. Its general direction 
is about N. 10° K. 

The quality of the bottom over the hank of the Formigas is 
princi]>ally rock, with frequent casts of fine white sand, broken 
shells, and small pieces of the branch coral common in our 
latitudes. 

The Dollabarats shoal is a very insidious danger in smooth 
water, but in stormy weather the seas break over it with great 
violence. 

It seemed desiri^le to ascertain whether this bank was con¬ 
nected with the island of Santa Maria at any fathomable 
depths, and a line of soundings was tried across the channel 
between them, but no bottom could be obtained with 3U0 
fathoms of line. 

A difference exists in the tuition of the Formigas as given 
by us, and that assigned to them by 'i'oSiio in his * Derrotero 
de las islas Azores.’ 'I'he gre^at Si^anish hydrographer states in 
that work that from the southern Formiga the I^nta Costello 
liears S. 24 3(y W., and Pico Alto S. 34° SO" W.; the former 
Wing 4° 34', and the latter 6* 07' less westerly than ours. 


Beaeou-jiaij — Breakers. 
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This (li8arc]>ancy induced a rc|>ctitiun of our obucr^’ations on 
the following day, and they gave the same result. The navi¬ 
gator may therefore place the utmost confidence in the integrity 
of our position. ^ 

In the same work the Spanish admiral writes thus on the 
subject of the DollabaraU shoal“ The pilots of SanU 
Maria agree that there is deep water all about the Formigas, 
except to the S.E., where there is a shoal on which the sea at 
tunes breaks violently, but having searched for it and carefully 
sounded the liank with two of them on board who sought for 
the shoalest water, we nowhere found leas depth than 15 
fathoms.” 


The plan before us confirms the report of the Portuguese 
pilots too truly; our vessel was anchored close to the danger, 
and the boats traversed in all directions over the shoals at low 
water, during the greater luirt of a very fine day. A beacon 
11^ was placed on tlio middle of the ridge connected with Dol- 
laburats shiMl, to enable us to fix the soundings; and it is 
hoped the chart will be sufficient evidence that the whole sub¬ 
ject has been proiicrly investigated. 

Mr. Purdy, in his memoir of the North Atlantic, informs 
US, ^ tile sSS.t, of the Formiga there is a dan^r which 

was ^own on a chart of the Atlantic Ocean of 1766, but after¬ 
wards omitted in other charts from want of positire informa¬ 
tion as to Its existence. This shoal was seen by P. Dollabarats. 
commander of the ship ‘La Marie do Sebaure.’in 1788, on his 
return from Martinique to Bayonne.” 

We may here observe, that the riicks of the Formigas, and 
the bickers upon them and uimn DolUbarats shoal, are fre- 
qucntly s^n by tl.c inhabitanU of Santa Maria from their 
eastern cliffs. The Formigas were {winted out to ns when at 
work there, and angles were taken to them by theodolite from 
two or three stations above those cliffs. 

In the memoir by .Mr. Purdy, just referred to, there is 
another danger retried in the vicinity of the Formigas. under 
the name of thc lulloch W. as follows:—“ In 1808, Captain 
Milham Tulloch, in the brig Kquator, of Portsmouth, New 
Hamiishire, on a voyage from Madeira to St. .Michaels, was 
alarmed by some of his crew seeing breakers. After alu-ring 
18 cour^, he still saw breakers ahead, and as it blew too ham 
o haul by the wind and weather them, he determined as his 
only chance to endeavour to push through among them. Ac- 
TOrdingly, having taken in every sail excepting the forctopaail, 
be went to the foretopmast head himself, and conned his vessel 
safely through by luffing up and keeping away as he saw 
necessary. Captain Tulloch counted distinctly twenty-one 
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hcacLi of rocka, noiu; of which n]>pvarcd to have much water 
over them, and two of the rocks snow occasionally above water, 
in the wash of the sea. Their extent the Captain thinks did 
not exceed half a mile from North to South, and was still less 
from I'ast to West. They bore K.N.E. by comjmss, from the 
highest ruck of the Formigas then in sight, distant about 10 
miles, and appeared very black below water. I'hc breakers 
on the Tulloch Rocks have been stated to have been seen seve¬ 
ral times since 1608; among others by the Ayrshire, bound 
from the Clyde to Demcrara. Mr. Ferguson, the mate of that 
shifi, gives their situation at about nine miles F.X.E. by com- 
]ia.ss from the Formigas. Captain .1. Henderson, commanding 
the ship Fortescue, from Mauritius to London, saw the 
Tulloch Rocks on the 17th Aiiril, 18*20. Breakers were ob¬ 
served for half a mile East ana Wt'st. The greater Formiga 
and breakers in one bore W.S.W, (by compaas), the former 
about four leagues, and the latter two miles distant. There 
a]>i)earcd to be several heads near the surface of the water. A 
westerly wind and a heavy groundswell prevented sounding.” 

Such is the principal evidence collected by .Mr. I’urdy fur 
the existence of this danger, but he adds—“ Notwithstanding 
all that has binm asserted as to the existence of this reef, it 
wa.s not found by Captain Wilkes, in 1838, as the following 
extract from his work will show :—* On the night of the 13th 
September we laid by just after pa-ssin^ the north end of St. 
Michaels, in order to examine the {xisition of the Tulloch Rc^ef 
by daylight. We passed within a mile and a half of its 
reported {lusition, but saw nothing of it, although the sea was 
running sufficiently high to have made a heavy break on it if 
it did exist.’ ” 

From the report of .Mr. Henderson, commander of the 
Fortescue, to the Secretary at Eluyds, on this subject, some 
application ap|>ears to have Wen made to the Admiralty, for 
we have in our {lossession a copy of Mr. Henderson’s letter to 
the Secretary, and also a cmiv of a letter from Captain Mar- 
ryat to his Cummander-in-Chief in relation to this danger, 
which it seems he had received orders to seek and examine. 
He dates his letter from His .Majesty’s ship Ariadne, in 
Plymouth Sound, 18th July, 18*29, and therein makes the 
following communication:—“ On the 8th inst. wc arrived off 
St. Mary ; and. on the ensuing morning, being a perfect calm 
and the Formigas rocks about five or six miles to the eastward, 
1 dispatched Mr, Thomas (.Master) with his assistants in the 
first and secoml cutters to ascertain the existence of the reef 
descrilK'd to have been seen in that direction. A light breeie 
springing up in the forenoon, I followed the boats in HU 
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TuUocIi'm Reef — Aitkin'i Rock, 

Matty’s ship ‘Ariadne,’ running 18 miles from the Formigas, 
and the next day beat up to within three miles of the above 
rocks, and again bore up, on the track of the suptioscd danger, 
until they were out of sight from the mast-head. 

So soon as the survey of the Formigas and the whole bank 
on which they stand had been completed, our attention was 
directed to this reported danger. 

Ca^ain Xulloch of the ‘ l.<|uator,’ and Mr. Ferguson of the 
‘Ayrshire,’ both state the reef to bear E.N.E. by comitass 
from the Formigas, and nine to ten miles distant. Captain 
Henderson of the ‘ Fortcscue ’ says the greater Formiga and 
the reef were in one bearing 'W.S.W. by com]>ass, the former 
latter 2 miles, or as licfore. The shoal 10 miles 
E.N.E. by compass from the Formigas. 'I'he search was 
therefore commenced on that line of bearing, and starting/rom 
the Formigas, was carri^ out under steam 14J miles until 
they were lost sight of. 'fhe vessel on an average was stopjicd 
at every mile and a quarter, and soundings tried for with 200 
fathoms of line. There were look-outs at the mast-heads and 
on the paddle-boxes, the former about 90, the latter 27 feet 
above the sea. She then returned to the Formigas, travers¬ 
ing across the line of bearing previously carried out, making 
trials for soundings us before, but no soundings were obtained) 
nor was there any indication of shoal water. * 

()n the 20th August the assigned position of the danger was 
again passed o\’cr with look-outs as Wfore, but without using 
the lead. On the 25th the space was for the third time tra¬ 
versed, on lines not previously described by the vessel, and 
extended to the distance of 21 miles to the E.N E. of the 
Formigas, the lead kept going at intervals to the depth of 320 
fathoms. 

Finally on the 29th August another traverse was made across 
the E.N.E. bearing to a distance of 12 miles from the For¬ 
migas, cutting in Iwtween the previous tracks and trying for 
soundings, but limiting the lines to 200 fathoms. There was 
not throughout this search the slightest indication of a shoal. 

We must express our opinion uiion this reputed danger, as 
formerly ujxm the ajiparently well authenticated statemenU 
relative to the Aitkin's reck. It looks very like a whale, hut 
seeing the great difficulty there is in discovering .small rocks 
beneath the surface of the ocean, we by no means presume to 
assert that Tulloch’s reef does not exist, but we entertain a 
veiy decided opinion that it will not be found in the position 
which has been assigned to it. 

Before leaving this subject we would urge upon sea officers, 
to whatever sen’ice or nation they tpay belong, tne great beneiit 
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they will cunfur on society at lar^c, and their own profession 
particularly, if, when they do full in with danKers of the above 
description, they would make mure sacrifice for thedr inveftit/a- 
tion. The non-verification of such dangers when fallen in with, 
by every means in the seaman’s power, appieare to us a derelic¬ 
tion of duty—a great public wrong. 

To find a sunken rock in the ocean with such uncertain data 
as many rcpoits of them afford, is a very difficult mutter; and 
the attempt to do so is attended with very great trouble and 
very great cxpicnse. 


XVT. — On the Rei/io Cinnamomifera of the AneientM. By W. 

DESiioKoeoH 6ooLEr. Communicated by Admiral Sir 

Charles Malcolm. 

[Rod April ‘A 

WiiKN we look at the cuKtern angle of Africa as represented 
in ancient maps, and sec the successive portions of it through¬ 
out an extent of 600 miles, on the southern side of the gulf of 
Aden, marked as the Myrrh country, the FrankincenMe country, 
and the Cinnamon region, —the extreme eastern point being at 
the same time named Aromata, or Fragrant gums, we cannot 
avoid concluding that the whole region in question was known 
chiefly as the source of those odorous prouuctions from which 
its several app>cllations were derived. A geographical nomen¬ 
clature so significant, and of such extent, is too remarkable to 
be passed over without explanation; yet what explanation 
does it admit of, except that it indicates the objects of a com¬ 
mercial intercourse carried on with a land otherwise nameless 
and devoid of interest? The African trade in siiices and aro¬ 
matic drugs was concealed for ages by the jealousy of those 
through whose hands it pasBed, and it was not till the mono¬ 
poly of the Arabs in those seas began to yield to the activity of 
the Greeks and to the Roman arms, that Uie course of the native 
traffic became fully revealed to view. It is the purpose of this 

{laper to show that the aromatic productions named above_ 

cinnamon in particular—were obtained chiefly from the north¬ 
ern part of the country now possessed by the Somilf, at the 
eastern angle of Africa; and tliat the trade in thoac produc¬ 
tions may be traced lack to a very early period of history. 

The writers who have hitherto given attention to the spice 
trade of the ancients have been all misled, more or less, by 
the supiiosition that the name cinnamon has, in all times and 
plwes, been invariably given to the same commodity. In 
order to avoid as much as possible the fallacies arising from 
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Ceylon - Malabar — China. 

fluctuation in the use of words, we shall here preliminarily 
);lancc at the histury of cinnamon, and the deriratiun of its 
name. If it were once admittetl that the only true cinnamon 
IS, and always has tieen, that of Ce^don, then of course it would 
follow that the ancienU were mistaken or deceived when, 
having the best cinnamon, they 8up]K>iicd that it was the pro¬ 
duce of Africa. Uut the fact is, that there arc several s|>ccics 
of laurel canable of producing what might be called genuine 
annamon. Besides the Cinnamomum Zcylanicum ; the Laurus 
Cassia of M alabar, which is perlia]« a variety of the former, 
and the Ctnn. Tamala, the leaves of which (taniMa-jiatra) fur¬ 
nished the lualabathruro of the ancienU; we find also the Cinn. 
aromaticum, a native of China,* the leaves and slender stalks 
of which are eminently aromatic; the Citui. dulee, likewise in 
China and Japan ;t and the Cinn. Loureirii, which grows- on 
the^ mountains to the west of Cochin China and in Japan.! 
This tree yields a cinnamon more exquisitely flavoured and 
much dearer than that of Ceylon, and also the cassia bud ’* 
of commerce. 

It apiiears cerUin that the cinnamon of Ceylon was still 
quite unknown to commerce in the sixth century of our era, 
and that even in the thirteenth the Cinghalcsc themselves 
gave it little attention. But we cannot sup|)ose the Chinese 
to have Iwen equally hcedlcui of the riches scattered by nature 
over their hill^ or remiss in turning sudi advantages to ac¬ 
count ; and indeed there is good reason for presuming that 
they were the earliest dealers in this spice. The Persian name 
for cinnamon is JMrchini, which signifies Chinese tcood ; and as 
this name has been adopu-d in the languages of India with 
little or no change, it is evident that the article so called 
arrived in the latter country by the overland route, or through 
Persia.§ But considering the early development of Chined 
industry, and the antiquity of the commercial routes through 
Central Asia, we cannot help inquiring whether this Chinese 
merchandise never reached the shores of the Mediterranean 
sea. The earliest mention of cinnamon occurs in the Book of 
Cxodus, XXX. ; but whence the spice came, we have no means 
of conjecturing, beyond what the name itself may suggest. 

T he Hebrew word kinanion is said by some to Ik; derived 
from the Arabic verb hanima, to have a strong or foul smell — 

• N»** TOD Rtnibecli, SjntrniD Laorinanim. p. 3X • 

t Iilrm, p. ea. • I.inn, p*. 63. 

} Uorwini fouiMl ia Sonociit, in ibe Anmn Coeba, bul miut Lr rrytutlrd u a 
fonign word. TW mio* cirmralt, combinnJ acoTdjnc to lb« aiuilocjr of Ibo Soiunit 
language, would make Siuadani (Laaern, /adtarie MusrfAmuimrndr, Tol. i. p. 290). 
Tbe Sawihilt, on tbc eaitnti ccawt of Africa, lennaed tba i,ani« in tbe latirr form,pro- 
babljr at a »«rjr early b(« ; bruoe ibrir Siuadalo. 
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a derivation the flagrant aleurdity of which is inconsistent 
with the fundamental laws of languor.* Besides, the .Arabs, 
to whose language the verb kanima l>clongs, have never em¬ 
ployed its 8U)>|K)sed derivative, but use, in a general sense, 
kirfah (rind or peel), which is a true .Semitic word, and not 
derived, as is generally stated, from the Greek xi^^or.t 
As language springs directly from man’s intellectual consti¬ 
tution, and the desire to make known his thoughts' it is 
im]iossible to conceive a primitive growth of words not in con¬ 
formity with the plainest common simsc; and so strict is the 
analogy between diifi-rent languages in the formation of words, 
that wc cannot admit of an affiliation of terms adopted in 
Hebn.*w but rejmdiated in .Arabic, 

But again, we arc told that cinnamomum is derived from 
the Malayan kashiomanis, which signifies sweet wood.| Now, 
to say nothing of the torture and mutilation necessary to 
change the latter word into the former, what can be more ridi¬ 
culous than to seek the derivation of a word used on the sliores 
of the Mcditerrani'an 3000 years ago, in the Malayan, which 
wc know only as a modern language ? Or how did this soli¬ 
tary Malayan term find its way into l*hccnicia, without leaving 
a trace of its |>assiige through India, Persia, or Arabia? 

Cinnamomum, cardamomum, and costaraomum are appa¬ 
rently* compound words, denoting so many sjiecies of amomum; 
and indeed that they were so regarded may be inferred from 
the language of the poet, who speaks of cinnamon under this 
general name:— 

“ luternis etiam procul undkjue ab oris 
Ales amics deu largiim congessit amomtun 

and as we are informed by Herodotus that cinnamomum was 
a word liorrowed by the Greeks from the Phoeniciaas, wc may 
infer that the same remark extends to-amomum also. But 
the Hebrew ham and the Arabic hamdma (something hot, or 
spicc)^ point out at once the origin of the word amomum, and 
explain why the Hebrew kinainon became in a kindred lan- 
guage kinamomon. \A ith respect to the first syllabic of this 
name. Dr, Vincent supposed it to be derived from keneh (,>up), a 
cane, pipe, or tube, as if kinamomum signified pi|>c-amoiuum. 
But to this it may be objected, that the name in qui'stion, to 


* RgiminUjIrr/ Schului in V'ft. TmI., p. S98. 

t .K4p^i nwiutt baum or dry sullu, and not umpi; Iwigt. Th* Arabic kiHab 

aigniac* peel or rind, and, wilb ihr niiniiation, ia prontantced kirfaton tbe — > _ 

of St^ianiM (De Utbibua, roe. Abaarni). ’ ^ 

t Kail Kittn, Krdkumlo von Aeirn, th. ri. p. 127. Garcia dc la Huerta dcrirca 
Caeiia from Ibe eaina word t Hblaif* tics Dinguea, p. 43. 
f Rofue Fsriui Artcoua, Dcscr. OrbM Tsirm, 1127. 
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it bclonp, ought to servo the ends of lan- 
gu^, by marking distinct^ the object so named; but cinna- 
mon apjwars to have been brought to market in carlv limes 
m un|^.eled tuip; and if. on the other hand! il w^re^S 

ciLia TO iLii ‘•'P,. form in commoii with 

died ■' Wropriatdy 

lames in which the onpn of cinnamon was involved bv the 
early Greek writers, wfc relate that it was taUn ,u 

»<•«. of birf., ,hioh had oollooto.! *; rioo. t 

suggest^ by Bochart. lie supiKJses that the GrceL were 
"“T I’hoenician etymology playing on the 

word W ,o build a nest.- The aK i? short ‘ri 

gnated in a qua.si derivation, and proves at once the antiquity 

The only pplanation then of the word cinnamon which does 

stricS’wUh th! n etymological fancies, an.l which accords 

u"hatVhirhi n^T‘''^‘^^'^“ “^'"e formation of words, 
w that which considers it as meaning simply Chinese amomum 

cation from the I cisian name darehini. under which the snicc 

I^lTpSS '» !«'■ " «"P »ir <hc b.rk, ond 

ccedTibl!*^ preliminary wnsiderations, we shall now pro- 
I ‘^’i^niination of those ancient writers who MH?aK 

”?h‘""""‘Tu ’ Herodotus infirms us 

that the most southern inhabited land is Arabia which alono 
l^uws myrrh, frankincense, cassia, cinnamon and loilanum ”t 

da!^ peninsula so called at the present 

day. According to his views, the Arabian Gulf, of nl-d Sea 
did not separate Awa from Africa, or Arabia from Egypt but 

viueTlfE^^t. t T LibyfEy L 

® sj^alcing remained in use for centuries after, for the 
"outhwar^ as far as reference could be conveniently 
n^c to th^NU^; Libya being on one side of the river^ 

• OeotrajJia Hun. p. 79i. 

prrfwml 0«rcU (Hi.*, da Dtoruci. n. 94). .S<« 
E.«,bcck. DupnuUo d. Cio.«»ojno. p 13. nrp^SiriTrri; 

t Herod., ui. 107. 
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Arabia on tho other. When the Greeks, however, under the 
Ptoleinic#,l>egan to fretjuent the Ked Sea. th^- found a new name, 
Troglodytica," for the southern jiortion of its western shores, 
so that with them .Arabia extendi ui> the right bank of the 
Nile as far as Upper Etliiopia. and then their knowledge of 
the country southwards was confined to the maritime tract 
named Troglodytica. But this name was unknown to. Hero¬ 
dotus ; and a critical examination of his words will show that 
he conceived the line of demanation formed by the Nile 
between Libya and Arabia to be continued in the same direc¬ 
tion as far as the southern ocean; so that by Arabia, in the 
passage just quoted, he means the eastern angle of Africa. 

For, in the first jdacc, he says that it was the most southern 

J oint of the habitable earth. Now for ccnturiia after Hero- 
otus it was Iwlieved that the most southern known point was 
at tho extremity of the cinnamon country* in Africa ;t but 
there is no trace of such an opinion entertained with resiaict to 
peninsular Arabia. 'ITic ancients knew that licyond the en¬ 
trance to the Hed Sea, the roast of the Arabian peninsula 
went eastwards ; but with respect to the coast of Troglodytica, 
its direction between south and cast apiicars to have been a 
matter of doubt even in the time of ^tralK).} Secondly, Hero¬ 
dotus says, that the country producing the cinnamon, and 
whence it was conveyed by the birds to their nests, was suji- 
posed to be that wherein 13acchus was nursed ; and this countiy, 
as he elsewhere informs us, was situate in yFIthiopia almyc 
Egy pt.S Thirdly, the winged seriienfs guarding the cassia, 
arc said by him to he the same which from time to time in¬ 
vaded Egypt—a statement implying that there was no sea 
interposed iictwcen the latter country and the region of 
Cassia.!! Fourthly, among the distinctions of the Aromatife- 
rous Arabia, the historian mentions that it had two kinds of 
sheep; the tail, in the one kind, beinj; three cubits long, and 
in the other, a cubit in brcadth.l Now it is remarkable that 
nearly 2000 years after Herodotus, the same olwervation 
should have been made respecting the sheep at Zeila by the 
Bolognese traxeller do Varthema; “ they have," he says, •* one 
sort, the tail of which weighs l.'i or 16 lbs.; the head and neck 


• Tb* luxl of ibo TrugiolylM, at dwrllm in corn. 

t ainin, II. i. p. 72 of Ousulwi'i nijtiun. 

i Slrabo. xti. 4, p. 100 ; cofnpsn p. 77U. Gtotkurtl, tho sbW Omnon trauUlor 
of SiralM, lbIlo«» Goowlin in rappooinc thot IbcM Iwo psMfC* lo l«o iliflVma 
cinoanwnt rcgiiMii, Iho oi>o Africmn, tn# othrr Armblui. Tnort ii nut tb* •ligblrol 
gmuisl Kick on opinion. Tko cinnamon region, lha moot oantbon] inkabifed land, 
«u a fixed point in stnbo'i gnigraphical •yKcin ^ir* Lib. II, i,). Ucaidco, bia doubt 
nbdbrf ibat ngion Uy nuUi or mat from Uie Sinuta, tbowi plainly that it waa on tba 
•outliam rnla uf tba Gulf 

$ HcToJ,ii. 146. I Hreod., iii. 107. 5 Herod., iii. 113. 
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‘i!'® '®'’* * ’ “"** another sort, white all over, the tail 

of which is a yard long, and turned up at the end.”* As the 
which this rt'Iates, has, from time immemorial, suii- 
plira I omen with live stock and provisions, we may naturally 
look to it for the original breeds of the flocks and henls now 
fatten'd through Arabia. But fifthly, the following paasage 
18 aloni} sufficient to n-movc all doubt as to the historic’s 
meaning; “ Inclining from the south. .^Ethiopia, the furthest 
habitable land, lies immediately conterminous [to Aromati- 
ferous Arabia!, on the west. It produces gold, elephants, 
and ebony ; with men remarkable for their great size, lieauty, 
Md length of life. Ami these two countries [viz. Arabia and’ 
itthiopia] are the furthest parts of Asia and Libya.”t From 
this It is evident that .Asia and I jbya, in the conception of 
lier^otus. were separated only by an ideal line, for the verb 
employed by him to exf.ress their connection implies 

contiguity and continuation. * 

It would appear that Pliny, who was familiar with the 
double application of the name Arabia, seems to have under¬ 
stood this linage of Herodotus in the sense explaim-d al>ove ; 
for after stating emphatically that cassia and cinnamon are the 
pi^ucc, not of the Arabian jieninsula, but of the opiiositc 
African shores, or Trogkxlytica, he goes on to censure the his¬ 
torian for mixing fable With his account of the mode of collect¬ 
ing thc^ productions, but not for any mistake as to their 
Eratosthenes also evidently considered the 
I nglodvtic as part of Arabia; and Strabo, after quoting 
that author 8 description of them from the .Straits to Awmata, 
concludes with these words—“such is his account of Arabia.”}’ 
Eratosthenes, who was kee])er of the library in Alexandria 
under Ptolemy Euergetes. is the earliest writer known to us 
who described in distinct and nnambiguous terms the situ¬ 
ation of the cinnamon countrv. According to him, it was 
situate 5(XX) sUdia from the .StraiU of Dcire (Bab cl Mandeb) 
the roast running first southwards and then eastwards. Stra- 
bo, in copying this account, adds to it some particulars col¬ 
lated from other authors, and mentions Notu kcras.^uth 
Caj^ or Horn (Cape Asseir yierhaiH or Gerdafun), m the 
Urthetit known point on the shores of the Cinnamon country.|| 
Ihc name South ('ape originated in the Helief, recorded by 
Herodotus, that the most southern point of the ear(h was in 


• Iliiimno Ui l.u,lovico iW Vuthniu, Bol.. rmw, 1410, II, a, 

“y*- “0“ Wlw haod, w. kixnr 

* . Dti Wim* ■ ti. fiutlmt iiiluiHt.ll coootrj to the ■ouib.” 

r Pliny, Hut. Nat.. »||. 41. | 3,^ ^ yg, 

5ltabo,sn. 19, p. 77S. 
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the Aromatiferous Arabia. But it U remarkable that the 
gco}jraj*her passes hoiHlIcss over the imMrtant fact that this 
remote region owc<l its name to its valumilc productions. Of 
Arabia felix he sMaka in most glowing and exa^rated 
terms—borrowed indeed in a great measure from A^thar- 
chides—and he d»8cril)es it as a land of jicrfumes, yielding 
myrrh, frankincense, and cinnamon. He even assorts that 
the Sabseans used for fuel the fragrant wood of these precious 
trees. They carried on, he adds, a lucrative trade in spices 
and fragrant gums, the protluco not only of their own country, 
but also, be it observed, of Ethiopia. 

The romantic hues thus thrown over the picture of Arabia 
Felix were copied by Pliny, but with a remarkable change 
nevertheless in the distribution of the colours. If the Homan 
naturalist says less than Stralio of the luxuriance of that coun¬ 
try, he dwells, on the other hand, with affected admiration on 
the blessedness of a |K?o]»le who breathe so much of the in¬ 
cense destined for the altars of the gods.^ lie seems di8|>oscd 
to make up with this vague kind of lieatitude the measure of 
felicity traditionally assigned to the Sabieaa-*. lie says that 
frankincense grows only in Arabia ; but for this unaccountable 
mistake he atones by stating most distinctly and positively 
that cassia and cinnamon arc irot the produce of that country, 
but of Troglodytica, or, as we now call it, the land of the 
Sdmili.* 

Nearly eighty years after Pliny we find Ptolemy also point¬ 
ing out the situation of the Cinnamon country in Africa. It 
cannot bo doubted that the distinguished geogra]ihcr of Alex¬ 
andria had ample opjiortunity of learning the routes of com¬ 
merce in his age; but unfortunately he thought himself bound 
to incorporate with his other information the particulars fur¬ 
nished by .Marinus Tyrius resjxjcting the sourws of the Nile; 
and to do this, it was necessary not only to abridge boldly that 
author's stat^ measures, but also to dilate enormously the 
interior country already known to traders; and thus the 
regions of Cinnamon and Myrrh, uniformly described by all 
other writers as adjoining the Troglodytic coast, are jiIucchI by 
him at the sources of the Nile and of the Astapus resiiectively. 
He vaguely sets “aliovc the sources of the Nile’’ tne repon 
of Cinnamon, a pibduction which was obtained on the Aroina- 
tiferous coast, no further south than Opone, or the modern 
Ilafoon.t 

• Proceeding down with the series of historic testimonies. «c 
arrive, about half a century later than Ptolemy, at the most 


* HtfC Nal., xiL 4l» 41. 


t Cl. PlolciDMaiv G«ofr.« IV, ru, W. 
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satisfactory and decisive of our authorities,—the Periplus of 
the Krythraean Sea. This treatise, ascribed heretofore to the 
historian Arrian, and bearing, his name, may. with more pro¬ 
bability. be sup|) 08 cd to have l>een written about the l>e^in- 
ning of the third century.* It is a merchant sailor's guide¬ 
book, describing in a plain, unafiected style the iwrts of the 
Heej Sea, Eastern .Africa, Arabia, Ceylon, and India, with the 
business done in each. The commercial details related in the 
Periplus are copious and precise ; and its ^ogra{ihical state¬ 
ments present the simple results of experience unmixed with 
any theory. Now we team from the Periplus that at the time 
when it was written, the African coast from Aualitcs to Opone 
—that is, from the Straits to Ilafoon, supplied in great abun¬ 
dance spicM, including cassia, of various denominations, with 
gums and incense of the best kind. At the same time myrrh 
and frankincense of inferior quality are enumerated among 
the cx|>ortcd productions of Arabia; and in sjxiaking of 
Malabar and Ceylon, the author mentions the pepper and 
malabathrum of the former; the pearls, ivory, and tortoiseshell 
of the latter; but respecting cinnamon and cassia he is quite 
silent.t 

It certainly In remarkable that the author of the Periplus, 
who specifies cassia as the pitxluction of Barbaria, as the 
Trogl^ytic coast was called in liis time, should not, either in 
B]>eaking of that countiy- or in reviewing the trade of .Arabia 
and Inuia, once mention cinnamon. In onler to explain the 
alxicncc of this name from his list of aromatic productions, it 
will be exjiedient to examine that list closely, so as to ascertain 
fully the value of its statements, and for this puiqKwe to hear 
the testimony of another class of witnesses, namely, the distin- 
^Lshed naturalists Theophrastus. Dioecoridcs, Pliny, and 
(ialen. 

The first of these, the worthy pupil of Aristotle, gives a clear 
account of the mode of gathering cinnamon; the branch was 
cut into five ]iarts, each about a span long; the top with the 
tender shmts was the most valued, and the other {lortions boro 
a lower price, as they were lower on the tree. The cassia boughs, 
according to the same writer, were sewn up in hides, till the 
wood was consumed by wonus; the bark, otherwise insepa¬ 
rable, lieing left untouched by these on accutintof its bittemess. 


• IXxlwell Miigticil tlw ctxnpwition of ibe P«iplu» to fh# r»tpi of Momu Aunliiu 
ukI Juliiu Vmi* j Swinuuc and Dr. Viocant, to In* rrigtt of CUmJIiu or of N«ro. Tb* 
Ut* M. lytraom, wlun* jwlgiiMnl Mldoin Ihoujbt it not uitrrior to 8»|>l..S^rrus 
anti bu am Caracalla, wbo fviffwd ioinllT from 198 to 210, St« lb* Journal da 
Saraio. 1823, p. 

t Prriplui Mart* Erjtbnai, in Hudtoii** O’tofraphi Ifiiiom, rot. i. 
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These s|»icc», he says, were pitxluced in Arabia, in the country 
of the Satneans, thus unconsciously extending the name of Ara¬ 
bia to the roasts of Africa colonized by these pcoj)lc, and ini- 
nisU'ring to their commerce.* Hut in this re»j>crt his followers 
were lx‘ttcr informed ; Dioscoridcs, Pliny, and Galen taken 
togi'thcr (for the differences between them arc of little im|)ort- 
ance), inform us that the liest cinnamon was named \)y the 
natives Moaj'llum. which was also the name of the locality 
where it was obtained. There were se^'eral raricties of cin¬ 
namon. all named from the localities producing them, and the 
yellow or mountain variety is iiarticularly indicated; but our 
authors give none of these native names excej>t Mosyllum.f 
\N ith cassia it is otherwise, for they not only eiistinguish the 
several kinds, but also tell us their native namtar. I he ix*'* 
or, as the Alexandrian merchants called it, rlaphnitis, is praised 
by Dioscoridcs; but it apiiears to have given way in Galena 
time to the ruse-coloured kind called gizi; then came thcMo- 
syllitic bud (fiknrnt ana tlien the cheajier kinds, 

kitto or moto. asyphe, ami duaka.} 'ITiis careful discrimina¬ 
tion of varieties may Iks taken as proof of a regular trade of 
long standing. 

The general purport and implied circumstances of these state¬ 
ments call for a few remarks. In the first place, it is evident that 
the authors Just cited considered the rarious kinds of cinnamon 
and cassia as productions of one and the same country, of which 
the principal mart was Mofndlum. 'ITie geographical position of 
this place, 3i)0 miles probably eastward of the modern Berlierah, 
shall bo discussed lower down. Secondly, though still in Pliny’s 
time, cassia differed obviously from cinnamon, in being only a 
rind, and not a sprig comprising wood and rind; yet it is 
evident that in the age of Galen a change had taken place in 
this respect, and that cinnamon. like cassia, was brought to 
market in the double form of rind or bark, and bud or tender 
shoot.§ Thirdly, the distinction between these two spices was 
never founded on specific differences of a scientific character, 
or thoroughly ascertained. Though the earlier naturalists 


* ThoutihnuSin, Hu*. PUnf., IX. r. I. 

t Uatni <1* Tbcriui*, hi Kubn’t tUiliou, toI. sir. p. 367 1 Dioacoridai, lib. xiii.; 
l*liiip, Hi<i. Nat. xii. 

X DiatcariiJra, lib. <ii. Hit Aijpbanon ia apparaitlp flia Aay|iba of Iba Prriploa; 
bii killo (fat iba Luin rnaiun motto) ia ilia moto of iba olbrn; bia lUkar (in tba l^iiii 
■lam) !• pnibablp tba duaka of tba Pariplfit; bia fiiir ia tba (iai of Galan, lha (Urir 
of lha Ptri|iliia awl prtha|a alao tba aigair of Diuacoddai. At to Iba drriratioo of 
tbata worda, giil night ba tba local comiption of ktUiab, camla; kiliu might poaaiblg 
ba Iba Pboiiieian kaddab; awl duaka Iba ludiao ehraka, bark or rind. 

t PtlMr, Hiat. Nat. zii. 
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Bcom to suppose thatrinnamon and cassia were the productions 
of diflerent trees or shrubs, growing in different situations, vet 
they evidently wrote without any certain knowledge of t^at 
fact. Hut Oalen, with great exj»erience and far mure ample 
means of information, inclined to the opposite opinion; he 
shows, without intending it, that the focultv of discriminating 
these tyro spices was merely empirical. Ifo insists earnestly 
on the certainty with which they may l>e distinguished, yet says 
so much on the 0 ])^Hisite side, as to shake his reader's faith in 
his assertion. Ho tells us that the cassia and cinnamon plants 
arc so nearly allied, that the former is capable of changing into 
the latter; that he himself saw sprigs of cinnamon on a cassia 
tree, and that gid, or the best kind of cassia, is exactly like 
cinnamon; “ for,” he adds, “ wh..t is constantly sold os cinna¬ 
mon by those versed in the business, must necessarily be of the 
same kind with it.” • Fourthly, it is a significant circumstance 
that the different sorts of cassia were known by their proper 
nktive names; whereas cinnamon, dearer, and consequently in 
loss demand, was spared, owing |ierhaps to the mercantile a<U 
vantages of its name, those vulgar marks of variable quality. 

Now, the author of the Perijilus, in enumerating the aro¬ 
matic productions of Bnrbaria. mentions, by their native names, 
every kind of cassia indicated by other writers—Daphnitis and 
arebo ahnio excepted, which, as Galen seems to intimate, had 
probably in that age gotK‘out of usotf he names gizi, moto, 
duaka, and asyphe: J but besides these, and at the head of 
all, lie mentions, as a separate article, cassia. What can this 
cassia be, then, but the cinnamon of other writers? Let it be 
remembered that the Phoenician name cinnamon was originally 
given to a foreign article, and contained a foreign clement; 
the word ketziah, or cassia, on the other hand, was purely 
Semitic. It is natural, therefore, to 8up]>osc, that while the 
former name remained in the channels of trade anciently jilied 
by the Phamicians, the use of the latter was co-extensive with 
the Semitic tongues, and that the Arabs shipped their spires 
under plain, significant, vernacular names, leaving it to the 
dealers and retailers of the north to select the best samples 
and call them cinnamon. The author of the Periplus, there¬ 
fore, when he uses the word cassia instead of cinnamon, only 
changes the language of the Greek or Roman druggist for that 


* G^rn, »ol. »i». rm. 56, 63, 70, 73. 

t IIihI,, b. 7^. ** Tdv H gtiL iltrti Dioro! winr nsin* alio Oaphnilif (tke (rvoT 
Dioacuniln) umI Arfbo,** 

X Prripli^ M*r. Kr. in pp, 6-^, Ti** author «lto tiamr* mogU, not «1ar- 
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of the Red-Sea merchant: and in support of this view of the 
case there remains another very cogent argument. Wc are 
told on all sides that the best cinnamon was procured at Moayl- 
lum. Now, what docs the Pcriplus say of the cximrts of 
Mosyllum? Here are the very words:—“From this neigh¬ 
bourhood is exported a great quantity of cassia, in consequence 
of which this cm|iurium retjuircs larger vessels.” Surtdy this 
cassia must have included, at least, the cinnamon which was 
named from the place. 

From the i’erijilus we also leam that part of the produce 
of these coasts was carried across to Ocelis (just within the 
Straits), or to Muxa (near the mcxlern Moklui) in Arabia, to 
be thence forwarded, doubtless by caravan, to the shores of the 
Mediterranean.* And respecting the town of Arabia Felix, 
on the southern coast of Arabia, we arc informed that it was 
to calUd liecause, previous to the discovery of the monsoons, 
the whole trade lietwccn India and Kgvpt imssed through it.f 
What is thus said of the tea-]x)rt may he justly applied to the 
whole country, which bore the same name. 'Innt sea-port was 
apparently the same place which Ptolemy named Arabke Em¬ 
porium ; and the author of the Pcriplus tells us that, a little 
Mfore his time, it was destroyed by the Romans.^ Uiit it is to 
be presumed that the Romans followed up their victory by oc¬ 
cupation ; for the position aligned in the Pcriplus to Arabia 
Felix, together with the principle that it is nature which 
chiefly (k'ternrines tlic site of a great maritime emjiorium, 
proves that the place in question was no other than Aden, 
which, in the fifth century, was the Roman cm])orium, or 
cntrepiit, of the Indian tradc.§ 

Furthermore, the Pcriplus not only discloses to ns the im- 

I wrtant fact that Arabia Felix owed its fame and riches to 
breign trade, showing, at the same time, whence some of the 
valuable productions entering into that trade were derived ; it 
also allows us to perceive that the Aralw had established their 
sway on the African coasts at a very early period, not by force 
so much as by the influence of tracic and the gradual colonisa¬ 
tion connecU'd with it. Eastern Africa was subject, we arc 
told, to Mopharites (an Arab prince). “ according to some 
ancient right,” and was visited by shi]>s from Muza, manned 
by Aralts. who alli^ themselves by marriage with the nativcs.(| 


• IVripliS, p. 6. t Ibid., p. 14. 

t TIm* »bo r»fcr the eotnpcwitian cf ll» Periplm lo tha flnt cralary, nipficM the 
rapxiition of iCliin (Salliu to be here i*rmed lo; but the Rimume oo ibot uecesian 
did tKd reach the •uoihcm coaiL The Arabian expedilioa oiidcr Serenu look nUee 
in lOS w Its. 

{ Pbiltaluripiu, Hiat. Eccica. p. 3S - rk Txmalekr .... joiAoMi ti rk 

'tUrm. I Pcripltu, p. 10. 
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There still remain two authoritie* to be added to the list 
mready cited in reference to the aroiiiatiferous reifion «if 
tastcrn Africa. I’hilostergius. after speaking of the Auxu- 
mitaj, goes on to say—“ East of them, on the furthest iiart of 
coast, arc the Syrians, planted there by Alexander the 
Ureat; they arc now (towards the middle of the fifth century) 
quite black, but still retain their original language. In their 
conntrrcspccially grow xylocassia, cassia cassamum. and cinna- 
mon: it abounds also in elephants.” * Again, in the early 
part of the sixth century, the monk C'osmas visited .Abyssinia 
and the wists extending south-eastwards to Aroinaia; and ho 
rela^ that the |>eoplc on these coasts purcliascd from their 
neighbours in the interior frankincense, mssia, calamus, &c 
which they sent by sea to Adulis.f He, like tlic author of the 
rerqilus, says nothing of cinnamon ; but this apimrent omis¬ 
sion may be explained, as in that ease, by his residence on the 
shores of the .Arabian Gulf, and his consequent adoption of the 
mercantile language there in use. 

1 he ancient authors, who bear witness as to the country 
pr^ucing cinnamon and cassia, have Iwen thus reviewed ; and 
what wnciusion can be drawn from their collective U-stimony, 
but that the spices in question were obtained from Barbaria. 
the Eastern ix>rtion of the Troglodytic coast, or, as it is now 
called, the Sdniili country? As far as the concurrent testi- 
mony of a long series of res|>cctable writers, extending throueh 
ten centuries, can establish a fact, this fact is established A ct 
U appears certain that the first knowledge of cinnamon came 
from another quarter, llomcr. who, as a Greek, displays all 
the knowledge of hU age, yet says nothing of cinnamon, the 
mention of which, nevertheless, occurs long previously in the 
Hebrew writings. n,c name given by the Persians to this 
spiTO. and borrowed from them by the Hindoos, Armenians, 
and even the Arabs, ascribes it to'China; J and wo may iire- 
sume, from these aid other similar indications, that cinnamon 
reached Judma and Phoenicia in the first instance by the over- 
land route through Persia. But the Sabmans, dwelling in 
Arabia bclix. and masters of the opposite African coasts, wliich 
teenu-d with aromatic productions, and who were always as 
much rivals as carriers of the Indian trade, brought to market 
a similar article, which in a certain form usufixd the name of 


• Philmt, Hirt. Keel, p. 30. 

PftpP‘‘*T*f Topi>sra|Ji!s CliriitUiia, in MoDtfaueau'a Colltetia 

frum tlw IVnUn Ptircliiai) » mentinnetl by Mom Cborm- 
ei»tf (Him. Armen, p. 3S7, Wbialou'a editwaV in lb* fiftb century, sud ilutiuctlT 
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cinnamon, and probably quite supplanted the genuine ChincM 
spice. As the mcrchanU of Shcla (the Salimans) •• occupied in 
the fairs with the chief of all snicc*,”* their country (Arabia 
Felix) was thought to be the only land that produced them. 

But when the comiuests of Alexander had shaken the old 
systems of Eastern jiolitica and commerce, and the 
tinder the Ptolemicis, began to engaj^ actively in the tra^ of 
the Bed Sea. the mention of aromatic produce on the ‘African 
coast grew continually more frequent and distinct, until at last, 
on the o|»cning of a direct trade between Egypt and 
Greek mercliants exploring every coast, delusion vanished, and 
the whole truth came to light. 'Ilic ^baians lost, 
carrying trade, the chief source of their prosperity ; whilst the 
opposite African shores, long bearing names of high promise, 
now justified their apiicllations by supplying the Roman world 
with cinnamon and cassia, together with a large variety of 
odoriferous gums and incense. It may be reasonably inferred, 
therefore, that so far liack as the Sabmans had the reputation 
of dealing in spices they drew their sufiDlics from the same 
shores; and the monk Cosmas manifests Mrewdnerss ^ well m 
his practical accjuaintancc with these countries, when, in sm^ak- 
ing of the presents made to Solomon by the Queen of Sheba, 
he asserU that she obuined the spices from Barbaria-f 

After the "discovery of the monsoons, tho Sal>a?ans, owing to 
the inferiority of their shijis and the Mwer of their rivals, i)c- 
camc totally excluded from the Indian trade, and for some 
centuries were reduced to a state of mercantile dejiendencc and 
inactivity.^ But in the meantime the Roman emjiirc declined. 
The Persians under the Sassanides, and jiarticularly under 
Chosioes 1., succeeded in engrossing the comraerec of the East; 
and the foundation of Bassorah by tlie secoml Khalif confirmed 
this revolution. All the trade of India now flowed through 
the Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea was deserted, llius tho 
downfall, and, it may be. the extinction of the African spico 
trade, proltably dates from the close of the sixth century. 
Malabar succeeded at onco to this branch of commerce, and as 
tho Sabmans. in the height of their fortune, had converted to 
their use the resources ot Africa, so the Indians increased their 
gains by purciiasing, at a cheap rate, the cinnamon trees 
Mmc down by tiie torrents from the forests of Ceylon.§ 'I'ho 


• Eirkirl sirii. 23. t Tupoft. Chriil, p. 139. 

X GiUlmnriOw. Loci Amhortun da R«>m Indicia, p. 31. 

) Thii naa called Darchiiii JWlani (Cinsiialrw emnanum), wliicli Trixeira (lieU- 
ciooct, Ac.) inleri»a<a “wood impottad by the (3iinaae frotn Caylou." Thia ia wottliy 
of tba writer wbo taya ibat lha ClirosalM (Ciaxfaalaaa) wn* ao called, liccaiiae ibey 
an a laixtura of CUiuaac and Galaa I Yat Karl Kitur IbUowa him. 
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8 U|)oriority of this tree over the kindred snecica in VfaloK. 
wuld not, perhaj*, under the circumstances^f^disanerv iJ 
n^^iscd at brst; but when, in the beginning of thTsixUv’ntj 

uTZ' arrived at Ce/lon/u^Srn^ 

underetood. and emnamon was coUccU'd in the foresU cverJ 

OOK reaooning. the incouclusivcnesa of which is banlv 
h^ll ^ prolix erudition ; and after what has bi<en saief it is 

n their cinnamon far suriiassed that of flevhm' 

stnoualy with ^ extravagant and unnatural a hypothesis ^ Whl- 
should the Indian merchants, insU-ad of carrvin 
commodities to the chief marts of tho , Prccious 

gulfs, resort with them to a colt ^ r ".r"* 

them as African productions? But Dr Vinn>ni 
p~ved by the words of Pliny •-•‘ lUus M !i v 
cinnainomum devehitur*” *‘11,,. Mos> Ihucus. quo 

cinnamon is carried «Wn ” t It to which the 
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vcrY distinrtlv assijjns cinnamon not to Ceylon, but to the 
country innn«liatoly in the rear of the 1 roglodvtic roa»U or, to 
use hU own word, cinnainomum nascitur in Th-thiopia 1 roplo- 
dytU connubio jxMinixta‘‘Cinnamon jfrows in that |»rt of 
lithioi)ia which is connected with the Troglodytic coast by in- 
tennarriafTO.”* 

According to lOr. Vincent the cinnamon of Ceylon was car¬ 
ried by the Indian traders to Mosyllum alone, whefeas the 
I’erijilus informs us that there was no |)ort, but an oj)cn ruad- 
sted at that place, which could hardly, therefore, have been 
selected as an emporium by foreigners. The same treatise, 
though it says nothing of Indian traders at Mosyllum, tells us 
that 8hi|)6 from Bar\'gaza and Ariake (liarooch and Concan) 
frequented the |>orts beyond (t« that is, on the 

ea->tem coast down to OjKmc or llafoon, bringing cargoes, not of 
fine splices, but of provisions and clothing ada])Ud to the wants 
of a rude ]ieojile, with '* some of the cane-honey called sacchari 
(sugar),” by way of luxury.t But with respect to the rassia 
of Mosyllum, the Periplus asserts that it was the produce of 
the countiy-; % while Galen Udls us that the lawt cinnamon w as 
called Mosyllum by the natives of the country producing it.§ 
And. again, at Acannm and Ojiono, cassia is mentioned in the 
Periplus as the growth of the countrj.jl But such was the 
reluctance of Dr. N'incent to find the cinnamon of the ancients 
on the African coast, that he tampered with his endence rather 
than admit the point; and when Galen relates that the Em- 
iienir Marcus Aurelius received a cinnamon plant fwin Bar- 
baria, the Doctor converts this expression into Barliarike, and. 
on the authority of the Periplua, he places the county* so 
nameil near the Indus; forgetting the alwurdity of deriving 
from the Persian gulf what he has elsewhere taught us to iK-lieve 
was to be found only in Ceylon ^ 

'fhe earliest mention of the cinnamon of Ceylon, according to 
Dr. Vincent, occurs in the notes of the scholiast on Dionysius 
Periegetes. But those who will examine the ciuestion with 
minds nut so biassed os to Itc ready to wrest to tiieir jmqiusc 


• Hill. Nst., *ii. 44, t Hnifilti*, p. S. 

j Tbe >unl« arc ifjtyrrmt U r*r —* then M rxpofUxl fram Ibor pvt*.” 
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Comnierce. ftc. of the Ancient*, rol.ii. p. 70t>; Galen, tom. xir. p. 70; and Salmaaiua, 
Excrcitalione* PlinUna, p. 9.U. ' 
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oven-oWure phi^, will not find the «light«t trace of such 
an allusion in the scholia refem-d to.« The last distinct 
notice lemaining to us of the cinnamon trade of Eastern 
Africa IS in the work of Cosinas (in the early half of the sixth 
century-V who. with much information resiierting Ceylon yet 
says nothing of its cinnamon. Moreover tlie Arabs, habitua'llv 
attentiye to matUTs of trade, arc silent resineting cinnamo^ 
in their dt^nptions of that Island, though they extol its ivory 
jHxirls. and afsive all, its rubies. UTie Narratfves of the Arab 
Iraiellera to ( hina in the ninth century iwint out the iinxluc- 

r ^'j« mention cinnamon.f Edrisi 

(11.>.3) ts similarly silent though he noU-s a spice of thU kind 
pn^U(x>d in Malalwr * 1 he expression •‘darchini,’* or “darzinf 
Aeilanl, i.e. cinnamon of Ceylon, occurs indeed in Arab writers 
thoug^h not at an larly age. Hut it is justly remarkcil by Ne«>s 
ion Esenbeck that the name in question is evidently that of a 
new or fonign article, and imi.lies the i.revious existence in 
commerce of another ‘dJrchini, or cinnamon.5 The first de- 
scnptiie account which we hai e of the Cinghalese trade in this 
priHliiction IS given by Ibn Batutah (in the middle of the l lth 
century ), and presents a lively picture of a traffic carried on with 
a rude Iconic insisessing neither industry nor commeirial habits. 
He relauwbow the sliip ,n which he saiUsl being driven to the 
^st of Ceylon by stress of wrather. he saved it from i.illago 
by a strata^m, jiretending to U* a relative of the Kiiiir of 
Maabar. He gms. on to say. “The whole coast is covered with 
trunks of the cinnamon tree, which are Iwme down from the 
mountains by the torrenU and lie in hea]is on the shore till the 
jx-ojJe of Maabar and Malalnr come to load their ships with 
them, which they ran do at little charge, since for a small i.re- 
sent of cloth ^ to the Kmff alone they may cairv' off whatover 
^ey pKw. I Ihis i«.s8age. writton in the'Hth centun-. 
completely motives the hyiiothesis of an ancient trade in Cin- 
ghalese cinnamon ; and it is bianifest, moreover, that no fine 
spiw could have been procured by the traffic here described, 
f from the AraU we turn to Euroiiean travellers of the 
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Middle Af^. as Mairo Polo •( 1290), Jordan dc Scvcract 
(1330), and Juan dc HeseJ (1389), wc find them all connir- 
ring with the former in recConini' cinnamon anioni; tlic chief 
iiruductions of Malahar; while they rcjircaent Ceylon n» rich 
in jicarls and ruhie*, but liarbaroiis and without industry. 
'IIjc last-named writer saj-s even tliat iU inhabitants arc an- 
thruitopliap; while in Mabliar arc produced |K;piier, “ ct ca- 
ncllic num prosaa; a|i)H>llantur ; ” that is, the canella frossa of 
the Italians, which would lx? now called caasia. It seems pro- 
liable indeed that the cinnamon, or canella of the middle ages, 
was generally an article of very inferior quality. Marino Sa- 
nutu, who wrote in the middle of the l-lth century, docs not 
reckon it among the more valuable spices. lie sa^'s —“ From 
the side of the Tartars, that is, from Bagdad and rabriz, arc, 
al the present day, brought from a great distance to the Medi¬ 
terranean Si-a almost all the articles of merchandise of moderate 
weight and great price or value —as culielm. cloves, nutmeg, 
mace, and such like things: but other articles of greater weight 
and less price —as j*ej>i>er. ginger, frankinceiutc, canella. and the 
like, come to Alexandria by way of Aden in greater quantity 
than by the route abovementioned ; but of these heavier goods, 
whatever comes by way of Chaldma and Persia is of far 8U)ieriur 
qnality.”§ 

In attempting to institute a comparison lietwcen the ancient 
cinnamon and the modern, it is necessaiy to licar constantly in 
mind that the epithets true and genuine, applicil to this spice 
in the .absence of any well-determined natural characters, and 
of an absolute, invariable st&ndard of scmsiblc <|uality, are 
altogether delu.sivc. It is manifest that the same name may 
have Ikvii, and, in fact, has been given, in dilTerent ages to 
very different productions. And, on the other hand, even at 
the present day, the cassia-bud of commerce is takim from the 
same tree which vields the liest cinnamonJ| The want of a 
bruail and well-founded distinction In^tween cinnamon and 
cassia, and the consequent adulteiation of the fonner, are re¬ 
peatedly complained of by ancient ariters. The quality of 
the spice, whicn was formerly the chief test of its genuinuness, 
necessarily depends on treatment. The ancients jtreferred 
the succulent tojis of the Imughs; so that their best cinnamon 
resembled in this Tyspect the beat khnt (Cclastrus edulis) of 

• V<i 7 »(^ <W Maren Polo, publiSa par la Suca^i da Giofraphit, Haria, IIQi, 
pp. 107. tIS, 4«G. 

t Mlrabilia drairiipta im Fratmn Iha Rrcucil dra Vofifca, ftr., 

pvbliG par la Sornic dr Gto^phie ila Parta, torn. IT. IS39), pp. 49, 31, 

t llinrrariui. 19 b. 

{ ‘ Librr Srcrrcorum Fidriium,' la lb* * Gaita Dri prr Ftaocua,* tom. ii. p. 23, 

I Neva voa Eatubrek, Syarma Laiiriuaiuro, p. GG. 
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quisitc while fro*h.soon deteriorate. Vet in those days abetU-r 

f .f “ ‘‘‘^‘1^*“ *•“ rough external hark 

and of then pee-hn^ off the thin and fragrant inS Urk 
as w now practised in Ceylon, requires more aSion and 
than belonged to the 'IWIudvtes 1 he 
Fr^^i*^ IJ^pIc apjicars to have iR-en to cut the whole 

the boughs were divided into five portions, 
^clining in value from the top downwards; then cf^ie nri 

JTnnaiE w‘f “"i'^ X) locinnamomum (false and wtixly 

cinnanion) , of cassia ami cinnamon together they brought to 
market ten or twelve denominations, passing impStibk 

rFLrUbi? unff "'‘"“‘V""' ‘h? othFr haml, L 

sudceit of^tr?^ ^ f*'' peeled from the straight 

f^thn^n ^ I- I puriKise. WiUiout attenUon 

made l)etween*th tlut no fair coiuMrisoncan bo 

If kindred w.ices of Africa and A^lon. 

If we ^nt to the remart of Cosmas resiiecting the source 
wW Queen of Shel« obuined her spices therth“ 
,n Uie n«,k of Chronicles, recording Wr pre«L to 
^lomon, will enable u, to trace back the Safiean tEn the 
aromatic prorluce of Eastern Africa a thousand yZ^ l^fore 
the commencement of the Christian era. 'Phis trade had in 
ancient timw an im^rUnce hardly conceivable at the prein" 

liinoua^f*?^*!*^ the precious materials essential to^all re¬ 
ligious festivals and funeral rites Fveri- diiiidnv • > 

;v- „i,h cX|K,.ditu“ of 

incense. Prom the altar and the pile thick clouds arose 

Aised around delicious odours. While man wai still rude no 
I»pular means of inipra«ing the imagination and conciliating 

fi devi^ more clevaUxl and re^ 

fined than the burning of incense. Pliny assures us that the 
quantity of incense consumed in his tinic was incalculable * 

I he cinnamon l.irnit at one funeral alone—that of Poi.prn^ 
Nero ^ sewmd wife—was said to have exceeded the orJin^ 
Jiroduce of » Vcm. Plcrodotua informs us tliat the PVvi.tian 

ci rrh^ cor, se* .with myrri. and 

assia.§ This usage was assuredly ancient ih his daj-s, and it 
s uiqxiscs a commerci al intercourse with the countries jyelding 

• a.tfa. Rrlolaci d un Voy.in'dsn. l•Vcmn^ IWI, i.. 9S. 

o '2 
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those commodities of at least equal antiquity. The Egyptians 
related that Seaostris led his army southwards to the aromati- 
ferous coasts; and, however we may doubt the fact alleged, it 
is evident that such a tradition impliw a very ancient ac¬ 
quaintance and relations with the coast in question.* 

But in this case we are fortunately not wholly dc|)endent on 
remote inference or probable conjecture. e have evidence 
of an express and indubitable kind relative to the ancient 
Eg\ptian trade in aromatics, and determining at a known 
date the people engaged in it. The Rev. Dr. Edward^ Hincks, 
one of the most successful lalxiurers in the field of Kgyptian, 
Babylonian, ami .Vssyrian archaKilogy, and whose rare sagacity 
is happily combined with a sound method and scientific exact¬ 
ness, lias translated some fragments of 

Ictlere. written by a prime minister of Menc]»hthah 11., ollvX) 
years ago—and containing instructions respecting the laying 
out of the table of the Sun; whence it would «P1*‘^*'*>’ 
this custom, ascribed to the ..Ethiopians by Herodotus, 
was still in existence at Thebes six centuries before the 
hutonan*8 ajec.f One of thcnc letters “ implies, to use Or. 
Hincks’s words, " that there were Keyptian merchants trading 
to the curious countries named, and who had store of their 
produce.” One of the countries mentioned is Arus (A 1 Ro, 
Su), ami among its productions are to be distinguished frank¬ 
incense and lalsam.J Now, if it lie askeil where this country 
was situate, the natural and obvious answer is. that it was 
on the Troglodytic coast, adjoining the frankincense region, 
within ahich now dwell the Arooei, a oowerful trilw of Galla, 
who may be presumed to have rulea the plains in ancient 
times, while the mixed jiopulation of the coast was as yet com¬ 
paratively weak. 

But it is easy to foresee that this explanation, however 
natural and complete, is yet too novel to meet with immediate 
acr|uicscencc. It will probably be urged that the Aroosi are 
a tribe of Galla, a race not known in history till the 15th 


• 8trmbo (xTi. iv. p. 169) .rt. th. pillu of Snortrii with hiemfljrphi* iweriptum >1 
Dett. cc the Slrmiu. Pliny (Hwt, N«L vl. »»i». 31) Ind* th« o^twfof to thr pn>- 
raantary of Modlyum.^by which h. nmn. Ih. EuUni lennin»li«i of th* l«ml, th« 

t TnuMActioRS of tht BriUtK ArchiroloftcU Attocialwo; Wiocbrttar Conerm, 

s p. Ac. t • 1 a. _I* St 11 

1 Tnumciiout, Ac., f. 262. TUe w»y in vhicb thM wotd m to bt rr*<|—iho namof 
of iHim hemt bet* fiten, inttwl of tb* Iriten ibeimKes—it hj I>r. 

m p. 254. It must b* obtrnreil Dr. Iliticks eut>potet tbe Arus of th« 
papynw to W* been th* Ar»», an Arab mb*, placed by Ptolrray in th* Ticinity of 
Vambo, ami not mentiom*! by any other writer. But tb* preteiiskicis of th* Arm in 
this can* ar* founded merely on their name; the spic* tiwe, so long as it |as«ed 
through Ambtay was strictly monopolised by oertain walbknown tribes. 
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rentury of our era; that the country occupied by them is at a 
dibtance from the sea-shore and the aromatiferous districts; 
and lastly, that the |)eriod of 3000 years, u'hich has ela])sed 
since the date of the papyrus above referred to, admits of so 
much revolution, extinction of race and chan^ of language, 
that we are not justified in inferring from mere resemblance of 
names, the iiermanencc of a coni|>aratively obscure tribe, for 
such a length of time. 

Thew objections are not without weight, and deserve con¬ 
sideration. Hut, with respect to the recent appcaranci* of the 
Galla in the field of histor)’, this does not disprove, any more 
than it elucidates, their previous existence.* No im|iortancc 
can l>e attached to the silence of the /Vbyssinian annals. Wliat- 
cyer may have been the circumstances which led to the com¬ 
bination of the Galla tribes and their invasion of Aby.ssinia, 
whore they figured on a new scene and under a new name,' 
they were undoubtedly numerous at the moment when they 
ri^* into notice, and, in race, us ancient os their ncighliours. 
rhey extend at present through thirteen degrees of latitude, 
and yet their multiplication cannot be reasonably ascrilied to 
their Abyssinian conquests ; while their language*, allied to the 
Ihinkali and Somali tongues, proves their original connection 
W'lth the Troglodytic race. 'I’he Aroosi are reckoned among 
the most jiowerful tril>es of this nation or iierhaiis they 
are rather a family of trilies—and occupy the iwnks of the 
^\ebbi (O-ebbi, the river), where, descending in an easterly 
course and receiving from the N. the Zorute and other stn'ams, 
it enters the country callctl by the Abyssinian and Portu¬ 
guese writers Dodro, contiguous to Harar and the maritime 
Somali, f 

The country in question has ]>robably experienced, from the 
time of the Pharaohs to the pri'sent day, many vicissitudes of 
fortune and sweeping revolutions. Of these a few arc known 
to history ; others may be easily conjectured. ITie Arabs, 
who settled at an earfy age on the African coosU, doubtless' 
assumed the dominion to which their superior industry and 
cn iliiation entitled them. 1 hey held jealoua possession of 


* Tb« fint apptanacc of the (tollu in Ahjriiinia i* ummiIIt OHigimi to lh« nirn of 
MrUk (IS*3). See Bruer'i TnfoU, Sro., roJ. iiw |>w 23*. But Ibry an 

mratiooH in the Abyitmiaa Aonak marly a conlory Sferlicr. RnppeU. Robe in 
Abymnin^ to|. p. 337. 

t Jcmmal* of Mnu*. Krapf ami Imibera (Miaauaiarira in Abyaiinia, p. 179). In 
» map ac£<Miipanyiii( Kocto d'Hericotm't Voyage dani le Koyaiime de Cboa, Ilia 
Araoti an nid to be ibe aame a* the Itoo (Rdoor t) Callo. who arp diTidnl inlo Iweire 
**''|’**- “ “ mmoiltable fhal Captain Smee beard of tbem on the cart eooat, ai occu- 

liyiiy tbe banka of tlie Webln. They teem lo be tbe'poeaeiaon of the country called 
III Ibe Abyaaiiiian annala Arale, or. aa Bnioe retidrie it (rol. iil. p. 871, the land of the 
Orilii, DMr which flowa tbe rirer Zoette. 
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the coasts, and, as they iniToascd, compelled the al>ori^nal 
tribes to retire to the interior. 'Hiis continual growth of a 
maritime ]X>i>ulation. distinguished by admixture of foreign 
blood from the indigenous inhabitants of the country, must 
alone have l)een a fertile source of revolution. After a time, 
the prosperity of the Saba’uns. on which that of their settle¬ 
ments dcj)cn(icd. received a fatal shock from Roman cpnquest; 
their carrying trade was taken from them by the Oreeks, who 
lost it in turn when the channel of commerce shifted from the 
lU'd Si-a to the I’ersian Gulf. At the same time I'aganism 
dcclinetl, and many of the rites and usages which had created 
such a demand for the oiloriferous ^ms la-came thereby 
extinct. Then followed the prolongeu contests betw.*en the 
Christians of Abyssinia and the Mohammedans of the adjoining 
maritime region ; and at lo-st, in the 10th century, the Portu¬ 
guese, havinj; o|)ened a new route to the Hast Indies, carried 
their arms into the Retl Sea, and totally destroyed Zeil4, at 
that time a flourishin-' place. 

Any of these events might have been suflicient to set in 
motion or to scatter the hatf-civilixed imputation of the coasts, 
but on the extensive ^ilains and hills of the interior we may be 
assund that the indigenous tribes felt little of their effects. 
In the Adulitic inscription, which records the victories of a 
King of Axum, and was written probably about a.o. 3-’5, 
it is stated that he (the king) had suldued “the trilies of the 
Rausi, who dwell in the interior, adjoining the frankincense 
country, occupying immense waterless plains; and also the 
tribe of Solate; and that he had aj>])uinted them (viz. the 
Rausi and Solate) to take charge of the sea-coasts.”* Who 
then were these Rausi? Were tliey not manifesily the Aroosi, 
now retired to the borders of tho Webbi, and not far from the 
river Zorate. on the banks of which probably dwelt the Solate 
of the inscription? It is obviously more natural to assume 
that the Rausi of the llh century were the ancestors of the 
Aroosi of the present day. than to sup|Kx«c two nations of similar 
names, occupying in succession the same region, yet totally 
distinct from eacn other. Thus we can trace the .Aroodl I>ack 
through fifteen centuries, and find them occupying tho plains 
between the hills which they now {aissess and the maritime 
country. Their tarbulence probably disturlied the trade, and 
thus prqvoked the arms of the King of Axum ; who. accepting 
the tokens of their homage, and atfccting to engage them in 
his senicc, left them, we may be assured, just where he found 
them. , 


* Cutnui IndicorlmaVt, he. 
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But if wc can trace hack the Aroosi through fifteen centurion, 
during which u number of remarkable cvenU—the decline of 
the anciimt Egj’jitian civilization, the extinction of ]>aganwni 
round the shores of the Mediterranean, the dUcoverv of the 
direct ])assaw from Ejni)t to India by the aid of tfce mon¬ 
soons, and the rise of Mohammedism, with its attendant wars 
—comi)iunicatcd so many revolutionary im]>ulNes to these 
coasts ; and if we are justified in assuming that in early ages, 
anterior to the influence of so many foreign and fluctuating 
interests, the affaire of the Troglodytes enjoyed greater sta- 
bility, why should we Iw suqirlsed at finding the Aroosi 
figuring as dealers in the productions of their country in 
the time of Mcnephthah II., or fifteen centuriiw anterior 
to the Adulitic inscription ? And this early intercourso 
between their country and Egvpt accounts for the exjiedition 
of Si'scwtris to the mouth of the Red Sea, just as their trade 
with Adulis explains the triumphant inscription of the King 
of Axum. 

ITius we are enabled to trace Iwck the trade of the Elastern 
angle of Africa at kmit 3000 years. 1 he cassia, cinnamon, 
myrrh, and other aromatics used in emlwlming the dead in 
were drawn from that region, on the several jiortions 
of which the Greeks and Romans, at a much later (icriod, 
bestow'ed the epithets of Aromata, Aromatifera, Myrrhifera, 
Thurifera, and Cinnamomifera. There is no other cxam])lc 
in ancient or modem geography of a countiy denominated so 
entirely from its produittons, and that the character so em- 
nhiitically given to that country by the ancients should have 
!>een so wholly lost sight of in modem times, can be explained 
only by the dependence of fame on fortune; and by the dog¬ 
matism of scholars, who have too often forced their own mean¬ 
ing on the autimrs whom they pretended to eximund The 
obscurity which involves at the jiresent day the “ Uegio Cinna- 
momiferu “—a rqrion |)ointed out distinctW by so many of the 
chief authors of antiquity, is veiy remarkable, whi-ther it be con¬ 
sidered from the literary or from the commercial point of view.* 
The accounts given of the coast from Deiro or B&b-el- 
Mandeb to 0|>one or Ilafiin, by varioas ancient writers, firoin 
Strabo (copying Eratostliencs and Artemidorus) to Cosmos 
inclusive, unite to form a very distinct ar^l intelligible picture 

• h bf mnrnibrr«(i lluU Binr» (rol, »it. p. 3.;9) italr* that CiniMnToTi fltil] grown 
Caji# GaTtlafun. lie tay*, •• Th» ■rooiitl aoct (ahicb grovf oo it %*nr 

rqual Cu that of Caylrm* if not afatulutfly •«». Ami aitmin, “ 1 hart mn and 
eompaml IkjIH atrtt from both place* (Crjrloii and Orrdjifliii),’* •usKratf tlial iba 
ctnnafBon of Ceylrni wm oriipfully ratricil thiibrr fnmi iHo Promimforium Ammatitm. 
Mr. who ba« troetiily vtsiird tba cna*l in qticvtiuoi ivckoii* cania amotir tU 

prodoetkiaa. 
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of the courrtry and its commerce. The first named of these 
writers gives in pi-neral only the Greek names of the places 
resorted to, hut it is prulnhle that these occupied nearly the 
same sites a-s the pla««» afterwards knonm by native names. 
The towns along the coast were entitled Ta|»ara, a name in 
which it is easy to recognise the debra (hill or eminence) of the 
Ahvssinians), and which still remains little altered to the hills 
of t)huharah.* The lK.*st myrrh was jirocured at Avalftes, not 
far from the Straits, and jiroliably in the vicinity of the modem 
Zefla. Eight hundred stadia (HO nautical miles) further,* at 
the liottoin of the Aualitic liay, stood Malao, a place of more 
iin|)ortance, but exposed to the weather except on the E., where a 
point of land aflbrtli“d shclU'rjf this was proliably the Pytholoos’ 
station of mrlier times, and nearly where Berberah now stands. 
Berberah hits indeed a small sheltered haven ; but we must nut 
expect to find a sea coast wholly unchanged after the luiise of 10 
centuries. Besides myrrh, Malao furnishetl jK*ratic franKincense, 
cassia of inferior quality, duaka, cancamus, and makheir, w ith a 
few slaves; these last indicate the vicinity of tlie Abyssinian 
hills, and strengthen the presumption that Malao stood on or 
near the site of Berl>erah. As to the other coinincxiities, they were 
all, the myrrh exct*pted, brought from a distance, and merely 
stori-d here. Hence the cassia or cinnamon was of an inferior 
kind, liecausc freshness lieing essential to the excellence of this 
spice, the liest kimls were ship|)cd at once from the jilaccs 
producing them. The frankincense was called |K*ratic, or from 
het/ond (x^ja*), liecausc it was brought from the I'astem roast; 
for Barlnria, or the Somali country, was jiupularly considered 
in those days as a mere tongue of land diyiuing the two seas; 
and, with reference to the northern roast, the other was calk'd 
peratic, or yonder. 

Two days from Malao towards the E. stood Mundu, where an 
island at w little distance from the short* shelU*rcd the anchorage. 
This island may lie now found at Kurrum, or still more prolmbly 
at Meyet (Burnt Island). Eroin these places were ex|xirted 
the commodities alnady named. Insides a kind of incense 
called mocrotu. Along this tract the const was a dest*rt; but 
there were said to be numerous towns in the interior, and also 
two rivers, the Isk (^x•rhaps the Hawash) and the Nile, by 
which may have Ix-^n meant the Webbi ;J and if so, we have 

• Pniplnt Msr. Krylh.. p. 4. IVI.r» u wrillm tHbrS by M. I)'Abl«ilw (Uulle. 
tin <1* la Sne, tie GAosr.. ISJ2, p. 193). In Arabia wt flnd Ta|2iaraa fPhilurtonriua), 
Sapkara (Ptnlrmy), Dbofar anti Tafur (Firaicl, Journal Aiiatique, 1R4J, p. i2|y 
Or. Vincmt, in hit rdillna of tlia Pcriplui, chanfn rjnpa into rdrtpm, a barbarian 
wbieh b« Mpt^ to be nquiTalnit to T* ripoa fpr^pta. an (x^nnm of frranmt 
eccurrrn^ in Um> Phimiia, txit tH« mcAninc of vUkh be cJitl not utxtmtAtwl ’ 

t rariplua, p. «. ftol. ir. tii. 10. * J Strabo. ari,T^ 771. 
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lu* * * § re the earliest allusion to the river which, under the name 
of the Nile of Makadosho, was supiMJsed by Arab wtUets, at a 
later {K’riod, to be connected with the Nile of E(f>i>t. 

Beyond this place the scene changes, the desi'rt disappears, 
and from ^Iundu on to the cinnamon rt^on, which commenced 
at a river overgrown with reeds, the coast was intersected by 
numerous streams and watercourses, while the frankincense- 
t^^e allomcd all the valleys.* 'Ihe coast thus describccl was 
obviously the tract at the foot of the limestone range of 
inountains called Jilx‘1 \\ lir Singali, and the Iwundary of the 
cinnamon r^on was prolably the river marked in the charts 
at Bunder Khor. It was somewhere on this jiart of the coast, 
from the termination of the mountains to the boundary river, 
that Mosyllum stood,—that is to say, lietwcen Bunder (ihosiiu 
and Bunder Khor.f It had no port, but nn exjxiscdanchorage, 
so that it must evidently have owed its existence and com¬ 
mercial iin{x>rtance to some decided advantages of ]x)sition with 
rw|)wt to the {lasses up the country to the most jirodurtivo 
districts. It could liavc iKJen visited by shi|i8 only at a ci>rtain 
(wnuMin, |>crha}is at^ the citwc of the cinnamon harvest, when the 
fresh sjiicc was shipped at once and carried off. 

And now another manifest change takes place, and within 
the limits of the cinnamon region the coast ap|>ears to be more 
|K>puIuus and better watered J It is proliablc Uiat this was the 
tract with which the Clreeks weiy best artjuainted ; and indeed 
tlie general correctni'ss of their descriptions is .sufficiently liome 
out by our charts^ It was a voyage of two days from Mo- 
sylluin to Mens Klepho-s, {nusing Niluptolemmus (ixTliaiis on 
the Iwundarj- river, or Bunder Khor), Tajiatcge, Little 
Daphnon (^Iuriyahi and Ajiollos WaU-r-course (Khor Filiiki, 
where myrrh, frankmcense, and cinnamon were produced, 
though the last was more abundant in the interior.6 By 
Mona Elephas we must understand, not tlie Ras Filiik of the 
charts but rather the collective hiadland of which Ras Uliilali 
IS the most prominent iwint. Indml, Pudeiny and otheia 
give tliat name not to a iwint, but to the whole chain of moun- 
toms with which they lumished the interior of this region. 

I roceeding from Mons F,le]>has wo find tlie great j»ort called 

• Ou tbu cout »rabo pfafw Marrtt xiw^. which (>vwkunl cluujir(*i into A««rr»v 
If tliU b« the truv mwiing. ihkj tlw irriiiiw of Pio^fftnjr mutt 
wir# •lumlirrfd, for bb though •hiAccI a liltU'to «Mt| is tritlmily ih# c^n 
of Slrwoo. • 

t AceotOinj to tbe Ptriplw, MiHjUum was too or thror ilAys* tul from Mutidu 
aoU two days from Moos 

X *»|. ir. p. 774. 

§ Tbr SKowI ainl tbini of tl»rs« lumrc are from ihr rrrtplus; lbs mt fntn Slrwho. 
who rMlIi Ultlr DApKt)^ Dsplmus. These lost spprlhktitMis slxm tbt hrety fttIratioM 
of the Gtotks to tJk# ohioci of tlicir March, au aromatiferout lauicU 
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Psj'ptnoB (refrigeration or exsiccation)a name which sccitw to 
denote the e>-aporation of a large sheet of water, such as might 
Iw supposed to take place in the Gulwaini (Great I.*ke)and 
then the Great l^phnon or .Acannne (near Moyah Btiah) which 
produced the best peratic frankincense.* 

The coast now turned southwards, and the AromtUnm Em- 
porinm presented itself near the promontory called Aromafa, the 
Notu-keras, or South Horn, of early writers ; but which is said, 
in the Periplu*. to Iw the most easterly |)oint of the mainland. 
The emjwnum was open to the N., and therefore, wheneVer 
the sea looked temiHjstuous, the shijM ran for shelter to the 
great headland calleu Taba*, where cinnamon, several kinds of 
casia, including the best, and fragrant gums, all the produce of 
the country, were obtainetl f From this^ place a voyage of 400 
stadia (40’mile8) reached Opone (Ilaftin). where, besides the 
merchandise already mentioned, were pwured also tortoLseshell. 
and slaves of the last description. These last were evidently 
Abyssinians, leil down to this most distant port la'cause the 
route to it across the desert lay through the territory of the 
slave-hunting Beilwin. The coa-st from 0|x>ne southwards, as 
dcscrilicd in the Periplus. corresponds for some dap’ 'oj-age 
so ]K«rfectly with the charts, that there is no difficulty in re¬ 
cognising the several tracts therein indicated. But owing 
to the indeterminate manner in which the ancients employed 
the names Mon.s Elephas and AromaU, which certainly as 
often meant tracts as points of land, the sites of the stations 
between the former of these ami 0|x>ne are less certain. If 
we supjKjsc Aromata to lie the Ca^ic Gerdafiin of our maps, 
then Table must have been at Shenareef, and the distance 
thence to Opone is erroneously stated. But if Shenareef (the 
Geitlafiin of the natives) lie assumed as Aromata, or the Pro- 
montorium Aromatum.then the site of the em|»rium will In? at 
Khor Alslahan. the hill of Tabas will be at lias Ally Besh- 
n^uail, and the town ^athaps at Bannah (the Panon Come of 
Iftolemy): the distances will lie correct, and the descriptions 
more natural. 

With rcsjieet to the ancient inhabitants of Barlwria. they 
were divided into two nations, the Aralitte and the Mosylli, 
vaguely corresponding to the modern Ediir and Danid t .4 
prmciial tribe of thefEdur still bears the name of Aber Awal, 
which recalls to mini the ancient name of the Avalitae. The 
word Al»cr (meaning lienu, or sons), may be taken as a proof 
of Hamyariticor even of Syrian origin : her in the one language, 


• Prr'plii*. p. 7. t Prriplm, p. 8. 

{ I’tolmj, ir. rii. 37. Mucium* Hoaclcots, w Iladautri Osegr. Min., i. p. 11. 
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tar in the other, sijinifving son. But amonp the eastern tribes, 
or Dartld, we find the Wiir Sinpali, or Ahl (nation^ ur Singali, 
whose name aun^ts an affinity with the race of the Bojah 
(now called Buimrfn), the oripnal tenants of the plains to the 
N. of .'Vbyssinia: for the word ur, or with the article icar. 
aifipiifyin^ son. bclon}^ to the lan{i^^u^^ of Suakim.* Here, 
therefore, we havoa minute bnt unuuestionable trace of descent 
from the ancient Troplodytca. and this, as mi^ht have been 
cx|>erted. amon}; the mountaineer#. 

* to the ])ueiition of the cinnamon country of the ancients, 
we have seen that it extended on the coast from the eastern 
termination of the Sinp^ali mountains to liafiin. But the chief 
8uj>plies of cinnamon were derived from the interujr: and 
taking; into consideration the habits of the cinnamon-laurel in 
Cevlon and Malaliar we may safely conclude that in its African 
domain also its favourite si>at is on the southern slope of the 
hills (here runninjif W’.N.W. and K S K.) facing the humid 
S.W. monsoons and proliably standing on a siliceous ruck suc¬ 
ceeding to the limestone. 

'rhere was tindoubtedly a time when the merchants of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome used to meet those of India in the jwrt of 
Hafiin. and when the famed jterfumes of .-Vrabia seemed all 
transferretl to the shores of Africa, .\gain, this lucrative com¬ 
merce j>erished comph'Udv. so tliat even the fact of its existence 
has be«*n deemed a|iuciy]>hal But as a country fiossessing such 
natural resources may easily emerge from ]ioverty, jK’rlmjw in 
the cycle of revolution the pmsjierity of the Aromatiferous Region 
may again come round. Egypt again advances in cinlizstion, 
a new traffic enlivens the Red •''ea. and Aden is once more an 
em|Kirium umb r the dominion of a great empire—greater than 
that of Rome—and destined to become stdl greaU'r by tlie 
spread of ciriliration. We venture to hope, therefore, that 
British enterprisjc may explore the shores opjxisitc to .\den: so 
that the eastern angle of Africa, stimulated and enlightened by 
such an intercourse, may yet l>ecome a cultivated garden of 
those sweets for the growth of which nature seems to have 
peculiarly designed it. 


* Swtirn, L'njOjiiliicbtT NachUa^. 887. 
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XVII ,—Comparative View of the various Stanilards commonly 

used to express Vertical Distances. By Mias Colthciwt. . 

Communicated by G. Bollaa Grecnough, Ks<j. , 

[R«ul Sot. 36, 1649.] 

• 

The object of the nccompanving table u to supply geograpliimi 
stuileuta with a standani by u iiich tliey may compare the iioUtious of 
vertical dbtancM contained in foreign works. 

At present the barometrical observation* of lenmod foreigner* are 
frwpiently expressed in French metre*, in pied* du llhin, in pied* de 
Berlin, in I^ri* feet, polmas, varas, Sec. See., rendering it necewary 
to enter into long calculations before comparative results con be 
obtained. 

It is hoped tliat the present table will obviate this difficulty. 

The standard selected has been the geographical mile taken at the 
equator, tiii* being a fixetl qiuuitity universally known ami de|>endent 
UjHmthe figure of the earth itself. Uy uking 5 of thme mile* ami 
dividing each into 100 {nrts or degrees, a scale is fomitsl consbting of 
500 degrees, each of which is equal to OOf English feet. 

By this arrangement the stmlent of every rnttion will find no 
difficulty in at once referring unfamiliar measures not only to one 
philosophical term, but to the staudanl to which he U himself best 
accustomed. If, for instance, it be stated that an observ'ed elevation 
is equal to 114)56 pied* de Berlin, a glance at the scale will show that 
this is equal to 200^ degrees, or 2 geographical miles; and carrying 
the eye along the line, a ready comparison may be instituted with any 
other standard measure desired. 

The author is indebted to a paper by M. de Joinard* for the first 
Suggestion of the utility of such a scale, and should the annexed table 
meet with a favourable notice among geographers, it is in coiitrmpla. 
tion to publish a work embodying the principal observed elevations 
upon the surface of the globe, anil referring each to its corrcspoiMling 
value upon the geographical scale. 


• Bulletio dc U Socidtd de Gfographie. IXsisirme S*rie, loin. iil. 
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The sath rrprrsrnfs Stfn>^mi>hical m ttrs taken at the kqnalor raeh mtU is etirulrd mloone humt/r.f tteqieta The tf/i hatut 
sideoffaeJiCf^timn shewslhetlivisitms^t/iet/mp.mile fAertpAf/lain/su/r its rt>rrfsp<yntltna vtilur in tAr standanh nKtl 
generallyrmptewd Thegeop.milratthe equttha--‘toGOyS. Enqhsh/tet 
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A P P E N D I X. 

‘^"wW-AVfrr/yor Edmynd Kmnedy to tucer- 
[R«ulJ«ii. 8, 1849.] 

!ICIr"r ’T®** P"‘"‘ “““inwl by the Sur- 

ikZ..'^ “to pursue the river, awl determine 

ranirniir accurately as my light equipment aiul consequent 

P might permit. Accordinglv, on the 13th of Auirust 

ri:hr.ir'L''":rv "'‘T’»"‘»‘“ mil^c^s-ed over toVt, pXJ 
nght bank; the Victoria w there boumled on the sooth by a W 

\Ve fouwl water in each, but I believe it to be only perraan^ I^Th; 

Zi.TTnZIt’udi'' 24 . 7 ^^^^? “ '’"vnTf iV”"* r“® 

there with l.i. t < 34 . An intelligent native whom we met 

Between the paralleU of 24* 17' and 24*53', the river pre«!rve. 
generally a very direct coun« to the Sii.W., awl inaintains^^^r 

the latitude 21 25. It is divided into three princiiial cliaiinels and 
Mveral iiiiimr wa.ercwnes, which traverse a flat colmtry lighttum 
benti by a spiKues of flood«l box ; this flat is confined on either sil 

‘y. >“7 “'‘'■‘'y *i‘h «« •caci. .crub In 

latitwle 24 M we ^ome difficulty in finding a sufficiency for our 

‘he numerous cha/ne£ Zo 
de^ (though dr^lagoons awl lake, formed there by the rive^ we 

I- 

me “"T v-‘ “*? P"""P^ Government in seiuling 

Pulf of"r® * '* y*®*®™ the discovery of\a practical route to the 

1 •bon’th he unable, 

mv provisions, to accomplish the two objects of 

mj expedition. My instructions confined me to the river, which liad 
without deviation, a S.S.W. course for neal^ 
100 miles; the only method which occurred to me. by the adoption of 
which I might still hope to perform all that was desind, was to trace 
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the river with tw»» men a» far u latitude 2(y‘, which tlie maintenance 
of it* genedil c*)ur»e would have enabled me to do in two days, ami 
then to lia<len back to my l»rty, to conduct them to the extreme 
northern point attained by the Victoria, iukI endtsivotir to prolong the 
direct route carried that far, (roin Sydney towarti* the Gulf of Car¬ 
pentaria, by Sir Thoma-v Mitchell. 

With thlx intention I left the camp on the 20ih of Aiigu«t, and at 
12 miles found several chantteU unitetl, forming a fine teach,* below 
which the river takes a tlirii to tlie W.S.W., receiving the waters of 
rather a large creek from the eastward, in latitude 23° 3*. In latitujie 
25^ 7', the river, having again iticlitted to the southward, impinges 
upon the point of a low range on iu left, by the influence of wliicli it 
is turned in one well-watere*l cltaiinel to the W. and IV, by N. for 
nearly 30 miles; in tliat course the reaches are nearly connect^, 
varying in breadth from 80 to 120 yanls; firm plains of a pure white 
soil estenil on either sitlo the river; they were mther bare of pas¬ 
ture, but arc evidently in some soa«ons less deficient of grass. In 
latitude 23^9' 30", and longitude abttul 143^ iff, a considerable river 
joins the Victoria from the N.E., which I would submit may be named 
the “ Thoms»»n,” in honour of E. Deas Thom-wm, Esq., the Hon. the 
Colonial 8**cretary. It was on one of the five reaches in the westerly 
course of the Victoria that 1 passed the second night; the river there 
measureil 120 yanls across, and seemed to liave a great depth; the 
rocks and small isleU which iiere and there occurred in its cluiiinel 
giving it the semblance of a lasting and must important river: this 
uuexpoctefi change, however, both in its appearance ainl coune, caused 
me to return immediately to my camp for the purpose of comiucting 
my party dawn suclt a river whithersoever it should How. 

On the 23ih of August we resumed our journey di>wn that i>ortion 
of the Violoria above ilescribed, and inatle the river mentioned from 
the N.E. three miles above its junction ; following it down we fouml 
an unbroken sheet of water in its channel, averaging 30 yards in 
breailth; we forded it at the juitction, atul cuntiniietl to move down 
the Victoria, keeping all the channels, into which it bad again divided, 
on my left. At about 1 mile the river tliere turns to the 8.8.1V. and 
•S., spreading over a depressed and borren waste, void of trees or vege¬ 
tation of any kiml, its level surface being uidy broken by snuill diM>n«e 
of red sand, resembling islands upon the dry bed of an inlaml sea, 
which, I am convinced, at no distant |ieriod did exist there. 

On the 1st of 8e{ttember we encamiKsi upon a long, tliough narrow, 
reach in the most western channel, at which point a low sandstone ridge, 
strewed with boulders, and covered with an acacia scrub, closes.uptm 
the river. This pocitiwix is important, as a small supply of gnus will 
(I think) in moot settsoi|t be fouml on the Lank of Ute river, wlieo not 
a blade, perhaps, may be seen wUhin many miles above or IkIuw ; my 

camp, which I marked was in latitude 23° 24' 22", longitude 

142° 51'. Beyoml camp IV the ridge recedes, and the soil becomes 
more broken and crumbling ; our bones stru^led with difficulty over 
this ground to my camp, at a small water-hole, in laU 25° 43’ 44'', 
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where T foumi it necessary tn lighten »ome of their lovU by having 
biinrt 400 lbs. of flour and 70 lbs. of sugar, still retaining « suflk-iciit 
supply ti> carry us to Ca|>taiii Sturt’s bniicst, on Cooper’s Creek, to 
the eastward (tw which point I was convinced this river would lead 
nte), and from thence back to the scltle.1 ilistricU of New South Wales, 
which was all I cordil tlien hope to accomplish. At about 16 miles 
fitiher, the ground becoming worse, so that our horses were continually 
fidling into tlie fl-sum up to tlieir hocks, 1 was compelled to leave 
270 lbs. more of flour and sugar at iny camp of the 4th of September, 
in lat. 51'. at another small water-hole founri in the bed of a very 
drysBiwI insignifleant cluinnel. Here a barren sandstone range again 
impeiles the river in iu southerly course, and throws it oif to the west- 
wnnl, tlius caudng many of its cliannels t*» unite and form a nach of 
water in lat. 25^' 54'; this, the lowest reach we attained, I did not dis¬ 
cover until my return, having iountl a suHicient supply in a channel 
more to the westward. In lat. 25 25', and long, by account 142 23', 
the river, having rotiiukd the point of the range which obstructs if, 
resiimus iu southerly course, spreoiling in countless channels over a 
surface bearing flootl-marks 6 and 10 fret above iU present level; this 
vjul esjtanse is only bouudwl to the eostwanl by the barren range 
alluded to, which emiiiig abruptly runs paralIc-1 with the river at a 
distance varying from 4 to 7 miles. On the 7th of September I en¬ 
camped n]>on a miuII water-hole in 26 O' 13" in the midst of a ilesert 
not pitMiuciiig a monel of vegetation; yet so long as we could find 
wafer, transient as it was, I continued to push on with the hope of 
reaching sooner or later some grassy spot, whereon bv a lialt I might 
refresh the horses; however, that hu|>e was destn>yeii at the close of 
the next day, for although I had cumiiiencerl an early siwrch for water 
when travelling to the soiitliwani, with numerous cluinnels on either 
•lue of me, 1 coiii^telted at length ti» ritcaiup in lat. 26 13' 9*' 
and long, by accoimt 142 20', on the bank of a deep clianoel, wIilKHit 
either water or food for our wearied horses. The following morning 
taking one man and Harry wiih me, we nude a close starch down the 
must promising watercourses and Ingnons, but u|>on riding down even 
the ileepest of them, we invariably foumj lliera break off into several 
iiuignificaul cliaiiiiels which again siibtlivJderl, and iu a short distance 
dLssifiated the waters, derived fnini wliat luul appeared the dry bed of a 
large river on the absorbing plain ; returning in disappoiotment to the 
lamp, I K>nt my lightest nun and Harry on other horses to look into 
the cljaniK'Is still iinexaiiiined, but limy also returned unsuccessful. We 
had seen late fires of the twtives at whicli they had passed the night 
wiUi'lUt water, ami tracked them uii their path frimi lagoon to lagutm 
III search of it; we also fouiwl that tliey had eiicauipeil on some of tlie 
decjiest channels in succession, quitting each as'it liod become dry, 
having previously made lioles to drain off this last moisture. 3ly 
horses were by this time literally starving, and all we could give them 
was the rotten straw ainl weeiis which had covered some di-serled huts 
of the iwtives. Seeing thi-ii tint it would be the certain loss of ninny, 
and consequently an utijiLMifiable risk of my porty to attempt to push 
lartlier into a country wliere tlie aborigines liiemselves were at a loss 
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to find water, I felt it my imperative duty to at once abandon it. I 
would her^ beg to remark, that although unMicceMfuI in niy attempt 
to follow it that fur, from the appearance of the country, and long 
continued direction of the river'a course, I think the^ can exist but 
little doubt tliat tlie “ Victoria ” is identical tritk Cooper’s Creek of 
Ca/ttain Sturt; tliat Creek was abandoned by its dUcoverer in lat. 
27 56', long. 142 , coming from the N.E., ajjd os the natives in* 
fonneii him, “ in man^ small channels forming a large one ;** the 
lowest camp of mine on the Victoria was in lat. 26 13'9", long. 
142 20'; the river, in several channels, iremling due S., and ^he 
lowest {mint of the range which boumU that flat country to the east¬ 
ward bearing S. 25 K.; Captain .Sturt also states that the ground 
near the creek was so blistered and light, tliat it was unfit to ride on, 
but tiuit before he tunieil be had satisfied himself that there was no 
apjiarent sign of water to the eastward. 

I** 1C 

Having marked a tree commenced our return journey 

along the track at 2 r.M. of the 9th of September; at 8 miles I allowed 
one of tlie horses to be shot, fur, being an old invalid and tiimble to 
travel fartlier, he must liave starved if let alive. At 13 miles we 
reached the water ; some while after dark the fullowtiig «lay we made 
our next camp, but it was with much difficulty tliat my private horse 
nml two or three others were brought to water, one being almost car¬ 
ried by three men the latter {xirt of the day. U(ion discovering the 
reach, in lal. 25 54' near the range, ami finding a little gra.« in the 
channel about the water, 1 gave the horses two days’ rest. My comp 

on tlie reach is marked |^j ; it is in lat. 25 55' 37’', long, by account 

142 24'; the variation of the com{)ass 8 E.; water boiled at 214 , the 
tefli{>eraturc of the air being 64‘. On the 14lh of Sejrteniber we pro¬ 
ceeded on our journey, and reached the firm plain.s beyond the desert; 
on the 22ml, laving bolted a day, we again moved on, and arrived 
within 5 miles of the carts; on the 7th of October, leaving my party 
on the S. ctannel, I rode to the si>ot and found them still safe, al¬ 
though a native liad been examining the ground tliat very morning, 
lawt he should have gone to collect others to assist him in his tc~ 
searches, 1 brought my party forward the same evening, hod the carts 
dug oiitduring thenight, ami at sunrise {irocecdetl to our {losiiioii of the 
4tli of August on the South Channel. Five natives were oliserved in 
the morning following on our track, and before the tents were (iKchcvl 
they drew near and ordered us away from the water; they had all 
their implements with them, and from their surly and uiitractable 
manner ap|iearcd to have been lately disap|>uinted in a raining sjiecula- 
lion. Pursuing our course up the river, wo renchwl the Nive on the 
18th of October; tifere wo-s but little water in the hole niwr the 
Brigalow Creek, and none to be procured but by digging at the junc¬ 
tion of the Nivelle. On leaving Camp 77, we found no water until 
we reached the first (lool in tlie Warrego. a distance of 40 miles, all 
the intervening watercourses having become dry. 

Finding u|ion my artival on the Warrego that we iiod still 756 lbs. 
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of flour renmining, and freling anxious to make some diacorerr, which 
might, at least in a small degree, |iallinle the bod tidings of which I 
the bearer, I determined upon following that river down, with the 
view not only of finding an available country, but also of adding to 
wliat little is known of the range which divides tlie wateni of the 
Darling from those of the interior. The “ Nive” being the only, 
watercourse of any importance between the Victoria and the AV'anegn, 

1 conceived, that should tlie latter river be found to fall to the west¬ 
ward, or be joined by the “ Nive ” in an easteriy couisc, in either case 
the form and position of that range would, to a certain extent, be 
esUblislicd. With these views, I accordingly left the pood on the 
'i\aiTego, in lat. 23 Iff 10", on the 23th of October, and continued to 
travel down that river until tlie 18th of November, with the following 
results:— ° 

So far as my camp, marked in lat. 25’ 55' 57" and long. 

146 44' 7", the Wairego maintains its deep sandy be«l, averaging 40 
feet in breadth ; it iiitereects an open forest country with good pasture, 
the forest being generally composed of several varieties of Eucalypti, 
wh as the iron-bark, box, dec., the acacia, and pine; the trees on the 
immediate bank of the river are chiefly the flooded gum and oak, which 
wear a hralthy appearance ami attain a growth very remarkable on 
the banks of a channel in which water can never lodge. The river is 
joined in lat. 2*5 by the creek before mentioned as bring the next 
to the eastward ; its channel is broad ami sandv near the junction, oml 
contains small but permanent water-boles; the country bordering it 
resembling in every respect (hat on the Warrego. In lat. 25 51' 22" 
another creek enters (he Warrego from the eastward, at the junction 
of which water may at all times be found; the river again receives 
the waters of a creek which I called the “ Yo-Yo" Creek, in lat. 
25 55' 57"; this creek has iu source in the range of which Mount 
Boyd is a fixed point, and contained an abumbutce of water in its cliain 
of holes: of the Warrego thus far, I may in a word say, that iu 
grassy bonks and clear forest land render it available for either sheep 
or horse stock, but it is unfit for cattle from there being no surface 
water; we obtained a supply on travelling down the river, either from 
wells sunk 2 or 3 feet by ourselves, or caused by the uprooting of a 
large tree on a level with iu bed. Water can be procured in almost 
any part of iU whole course, by clearing away the sand to the depth 
of froyi 1 to 5 feet, more especially at the junction of a creek, however 
small. 

From cMip XV to lat. 28 15'44” and long. 145 28' 52”, the 
river contains deep reaches of water occurring at,short distances, and 
increasing in proximity as we advanced; this inexhaustible supply of 
water is bounded by open forest for the first 40 ntiies, and from thence 
by extensive plains thickly covered with tlie most luxuriant pasture, and 
broken here and there by clumps of “ acacia peudula." 1 liave never 
seen in the colony any country which surpasses it, and but very little to 
equal it, either as being adapted for the depasturing of cattle or any kind 
of stock. In lat. 28 3’, we encamped upon a reach, but found the 
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country much fallen off io appcaranc<>; between (hat camp and 

in lat. 28 15' 44", the river rapidly diminUbed by throwing off water¬ 
courses to the eastward, and it was only after a long search that we found 
a spot at which we could procure a supply of water by digging. At 13 
.miles beyond, or in about latitude 28 25', the river, now much re¬ 
duced, splits into two equal parts, the one running directly to the east- 
arard, tlie other in the opposite direction to the Vrestward ; the eastern 
channel, however, after a circuitous turn, rejoins that to the westward, 
without improving, what the river had here become, the insignificant 
dry bed of a watercourse: the country on cither side, being Hat'and 
subject to inundation, was of a poor crumbling soil, void of grass and 
thickly wooded by a species of small stunted Imx and acacia. 

I was then in lat. about 28 25' aiul long. 145 28', having ventured 
again that far to the westward with the ho|)e of carrying the fine 
country we had lately traversed the whole way to the Barwan. 

Being now unable to procure water in either channel of the river, 
even by sinking wells, once more disgusted and disappointed, as all 
travellers will ever be who put their trust in tho interior rivers of New 
Holland, I decided upon leaving it and moving towards the Culgoa, 
for, although 80 miles distant, it was the nearest water to the position 
I was then in; accordingly, on the evening of the 18th of |fovember, 
I left the AVarrego, steering S. 37 E., and at 8 a.m. of the next day 
we encamped on a watercourse from the N.E., containing shallow 
holes of water; on the 20th I followed the watercourse for about 3 
miles, when finding it reduced and turning sharp to the eastward, I 
resumed my course for the Culgoa, which river 1 reached with the 
horses on tlie morning of the 22nd; but in travelling that dbtance the 
ground and weather proved so very unfavourable, that I lost three of 
roy best draught horses before 1 could accomplish It, which loss led 
to the death of three otiiers in bringing the carts to tlie river. This 
loss was tlie first of any kind we liad sustained on the journey, with 
the exception of the horse left on the deserL At about 30 miles from 
the Culgoa we had to traverse bills of bare red sand partially covered 
by spine-fir and a low kind of brush, which, being on fire in every 
direction, was kept raging within a few ya^ of ns by the hottest 
wind 1 have experience this season; the thermometer in the shade 
was that day 110 . 

1* 15ih of December before my carts were brought up and 

the horses sufficiently recovered to continue our journey, and vn the 
16th we left my first camp on the Culgoa, in lat. 29 29' 41", long. 
146 M' 52", moving by short stages clown the river. In Ut. 29 35' 
the Birie, another oytlet of the Baloiine, joins the river from the east¬ 
ward ; in lat. 29 50', having crossed the river, I struck off for the 
Barwan. which we laaebed in 6 miles, our poidtion being 40 miles 
above Fort Bourke and 9 below Mr. Lawson’s station ; proceeding up 
the river for supplies, I returned to my first camp on the Barwan, 

•’**^®d ^ud on the 27th of December crossed over to the 

Bogan, following tliat river up to Mr. Andrew Ker’s station, at which 
WTiT«d last evf 


Mr. Ke.nnedv’* Death. 
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With re«pect to the aborigines, I beg to state we have been getie- 
rally on the most friendly terms, making them presents an<k establish¬ 
ing a kind feeling, which I trust may beneficially felt by those of 
our countrymen who may follow me into that portion of New Holland. 
On two or three occasions only we had to exercise what 1 believe to 
have been unparalleled forbeannee, to avoid collision with them, but. 
finally succeeded. 

The Victoria languhge is spoken on the Wairego with only a slight 
difference in the pronunciation; on the shallow watercourse (70 
miles from the Culgoa, and 95 from the Barwan) we met n tribe who 
spoke a different langiutge, but understood that of the Victoria; the 
natives of the Barwan and Bogan appear to know nothing of tlie in¬ 
terior lan^u^p.^ 

In conclusion, it is roy pleasing duty to make a few brief observa¬ 
tions on the remarkably good comluct of every member composing my 
party, of whom collectively 1 need only state, tlial they have un¬ 
dergone the hardships and privations experienced on this journev, 
toiling frequently on foot through the desert (upon a ration of 75 lbs. 
of flour equally divided among nine men) with a constant and ready 
obedience, and without a murmur.* 


* KxtracI of a Irttn sdilmaeJ Co Karl Gr*y, b; Govenwr Sir Charles FiltniT, 
listed Sydnsy, 25th April, 1849 

"My Lord,—ll becomrs my psinrul duly to report to your Lordship the melsncboly 
fate of the expedition which was dtspalrb^ in the early psrt of last year fur the fur¬ 
ther exploring of the Dorthem partiou of this eolony, from Rockingfara liay to Cape 
York. Tbe party, compririnjr eleven Europeans and an aborigiiHl native, was 
intrusted, to the direction of Hr. AasisCont-Simeyor K. B. C. Kennedy, who had on 
former occarions manifested peculiar ttness fiw such a duty, and whose ^le conduct 
thnmgboui this expedition amply justiiled the cunfldeuoe reposed in him. Of tbe 
thirteen persons forming the party, but three bare reCunied. 7^ Aile of three is still 
mscertain, and the gallant leader hiwlf was speared to death by the natives when oo 
the very svs of accaanplishiag tbs principal obj^ of bis miasian. 

" I hare arranged with tbs master of the bng ‘ Freak,' now on her way to Port 
Kasington and Chii«, In loisd a number of his crew, ttrslly at Melbnume Day, and then 
at Escape River, in order that, nndar the guidance of the native ‘Jockey Jockey,* 
who, with two ot^ aborigines, boa been sent for tbe purpose, diey may endeavour to 
ascertain the fate of die unlurtuuate men left at the former place, and, if passible, 
recover Mr. Kennedy's joinnala,* which were on hisdealh secrrtnl by ‘Jockey Jockey.’ 
Sbonid this latter effort prove sneccatful, the cause of geompbi^ science will, in 
some measure at least, reap the odvanUgc of Hr. Kennedy's lobixus; and evea sboold 
it foil, still much valuable information may be anticipid^ from a detailed account of 
tbe expedition (now in eouiee of prrpa^iou) by orw of the survivors, Mr. Corron, who 
was ofiacbed to the party in tbe capacity of h ot ml s t .'*—Ro. 


* Information of the recovery of tbese Journals baa since been received at tbe 
Colonial Office.—Bo. , 
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• Note to Dr. Gctzlaff’s Paper. 

** Annam, or Cocfatii.<?hiiM,” wri Mr. Aaron PalnxT, in bu latvraloablc 
laper ‘On the Commerce of the Oriental Nationa,’ lobmitted to the Gorem- 
aoent of the Cnitcd State*, “ is roost adrantageoosljr situated for foreign trade. * 
No conolry in the East produces richer or a greater rarieljr of articles proper 
for carrying on an adrantageocu mmrorree. Possessing between 1 lOO and 1200 
miles of coast of its own on the China Sea and Gulf of Tonqnin, it is within a 
few days' sail of Canton; has the Philippines lying opposite to it; the great 
island of Borneo, the Moluccas and Banda islands, a few degree* to the south¬ 
east; with Siam, the Malay pe nin sula, Singapore, and the Struts scttlcroents, 
to the westward. It* numerous coromodioos hwrliuars on the roast, pauticularly 
that of Turoo, afSird a sale retreat for ship* of any burthen navigating the 
China seas during the roost tempestuous scasoat of the year.”—E d. 


SUe to Mr. Coolet's Paper. 

The coast of the Somali* on the Golf, from Berbera to Cape Gardafni, may 
be consideied the native country of fnuikinccnse, myrrh, and odoriferous gums. 

The celebrity of Arabia, from the remotest ages, for thoae elegant prodoctions, 
has been chiefly acquired by iu large iraporu from this coast.—The river Joob, 
known to the natives as Gowin or Weblx^Gananeh, which ha* its source in the 
^ward edge of the Great Abysnnian pbueau, and falls into the Indian Ocean 
in lat. 0° M' south, at the town of Joob, h supposed to be about 700 mile* in 
length, and it said to ofler a aafo channel of cunimunication, during three month* 
in the year, with that section of Eastern Africa, greatly preferable in many 
lespeots, and less tedious and perilous, than the usual land journeys by caravans 
from the Somali port* on the Gulf of Aden.—KiVfc Aaron Palmer; likewise * 
M‘Quceo'a Gtogr. Sartry if Africa.~Vj>. 
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